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IBSTBICT 

Summative  and  formative  e  aluation  of  the  Berkeley 
Izperimental  Schools  Project   (BBSP)   are  summarized  in  this  two^volume 
document*  In  Volume  I,  the  evaluators  ansiier  the  specific  evaluative 
questions  posed  by  the  National  Institute  of  Iducation^  the  primary 
funding-  agency  for  the  alternative  schools  project.  Out  of  an  initial 
23  alternative  schools^  only  two  programs  survived  the  five  years  of 
BESP*  The  evaluators  conclude  that  this  educational  alternatives 
program  failed  to  produce  the  "comprehensive  change"  in  the  Berkeley 
school  district  that  it  was  supposed  to  produce,  ilthough  community 
involvement  in  the  experimental  schools  project  was  fairly  high  at 
firsts  in  the  end  the  degree  of  involvement  was  no  higher  than  in 
traditional  public  schools*  The  experimental  schools  also  failed  to 
achieve  the  "racial^-economic^academic  mix  for  students  and  staff* 
that  they  set  out  to  achieve*  In  Volume  11^  the  evaluators  deal  with 
the  larger  issues  raised  by  the  application  of  federal  research  and 
development  to  education*  They  conclude  that  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  federal  funding  agency  and  the  local  Berkeley  school 
district^  including  a  difference  in  definition  of  educational  change^ 
led  to  what  might  be  described  as  a  $6  million  misunderstanding. 
(luthor/DS) 
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EjffiCUTlVE  SUMMARY 


The  Berkeley  Experimental  Schools  Project  (BESP)  was  one  of 
eight  projects  funded  nationally  by  the  federal  Experiinental  Schools 
Program  (ESP),  which  was  launched  in  1970  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  was  shifted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
upon  its  establishment  in  1972.     The  announced  federal  aim  of  the 
program  was  to  effect  ''comprehensive  change"  within  local  school 
districts. 

Timer     scale  and  investment  were  calculated  to  correspond  with 
the  project's  ambitious  aim.     BESP  extended  over  five  years  (1971- 
1576) .     At  its  peak   (1972-1973)  average  daily  attendance   (ADA)  at 
2  3  BESP  sites,  ranging  from  self-contained  schools  to  modest  supple^ 
mental  programs,  was  4,235,  or  30  percent  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  14,250  in  the  Berkeley  Unified  School  District   (BUSD) ; 
the  ADA  at  BESP  sites  ebbed  to  2,865  in  1975/76,  or  22  percent  of 
BUSD's  total  ADA  of  12,977  in  that  school  year.     Over  the  five  years, 
federal  ESA  funneled  $6,101^338  into  the  Berkeley  projecti  if  in- 
direct costs,  including  federal  overhead  and  external  evaluation! 
are  added,  the  total  investment  exceeded  57  million. 

Evaluation,  performed  at  two  levels,  was  an  essential  element 
of    the  project*     Level        formative  evaluation,  was  an  in^-project 
operation,  charged  with  ongoing  assessment  of  the  experiment  in 
progress #  so  as  to  provide  feedback  to  project  staff  for  making  changes, 
corrections,  adjustments j  for  differentiating  between  innovations 
that  proved  promising  and  those  that  did  not,  and  making  the  appro- 
priate decisions.     Level  li,  suraaative  evaluation,  was  the  function 
of  an  external  agency,  charged  with  a  final  and  comprehensive  assess^ 
ment  of  the  project,  its  conduct  and  its  outcomes i  Level  II  findings 
were  to  be  delivered    to  the  sponsoring  federal  agency  to  help  it 
appraise,  so  to  speak,  the  return  on  its  investment,  and  extract 
from  the    project  such  conclusions,  positive  or  negative,  as  might 
be  useful  both  for  the  federal  govermnent's  own  effort  in  the  educa- 
tional field  and  for  the  diverse  components  of  the  school  system  in 
the  localities  and  states. 

Through  competitive  bidding,  the  Scientific  Analysis  Corporation 
was  awarded  the  Level  II  evaluation  contract  by  NIE  in  1973,  The 
Institute  for  Scientific  Analysis,  a  division  of  SAC,  conducted  the 
research  for  the  suOTiative  evaluation  during  the  three  final  school 
years   (1973/74  -  1975/76)  of  BESP,     Our  research  ineluded  a  survey 
of  parents  and  students  in  a  cohort  sample  drawn  from  BESP  and 
conttnon  (i*e.,  non-BESP)  schools  in  Berkeleyi  field  observations  of 
BESP  schools  I  an  organisational  analysis  of  BESP;  interviews  with 
a  sMiple  of  BESP  and  common  school  teachers  and  key  project  persannel 
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at  all  levels^  and  with  Berkeley  residents.     Our  three-year  longi^ 
tudinal  study,  conducted  along  the  atove  lines ^  produced  the  empiri- 
cal data  base  for  this^  our  s'animative  evaluation  report. 

Given  the  statea  objective  of  federal  ESP  at  the  outset  of  the 
program,  our  first  suxmnative  finding  isi     BESP  did  not  produce 
"cpfflprehensive  change^-  in  the  Berkeley  schoqj^  district;  nothing  in 
the  data  indicates  that  BE5P  even  pointed  the  District  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "comprehensive  change. 

1 .     Replies  to  NiE's  Detailed  Questions 

Requiring  a  more  itemized  account  than  the  foragoing^  the  NIE 
contract  specified  that  the  Level  Ii  evaluator  determine  whether 
changes,  attributable  to  BESP,  occurred  in  various  areas  and  practice 
of  the    Berkeley  school  district*     The  areas  ranged  from  such  seein- 
ingly  simple  tangibles  as  truancy  and  dropout  rates  to  the  more  com- 
plex and  less  tangible  concept  of  "quality  of  education,'*  Presumably 
if  there  were  a  significant  nuiftoer  of  changes  in  these  several  areas, 
they  would ^  in  their  sum,  indicate  "comprehensive  change."  The 
first  issue  posed  by  NIE  was  whether  BESP  ''has...  led  to  greater 
diversity  in  the  range  of  educational  options  within  the  school 
district,"    This  primary  emphasis  meshed  with  the  local  plan  for 
BESP,  which  envisioned  increased  options  as  the  seminal  force  from 
which  all  other  beneficent    changes  would  sprout.     We  examine  the 
issue  of  options  quantitatively #  qualitatively  and  developmental ly. 

At  its  peak^  BESP  encompassed  23  options  with  considerable 
diversity  in  teaching  styles ^  curricular  content  and  focus,  ciduca* 
tional  values  and  goals,  and  organisational  structure.  However^ 
only  13  of  these  options  were  launched  under  BESP*s  aegis i  the 
other  10   (including  almost  all  those  that  weie  most  innovative) 
antedated  BESP.     Furthermore,  when  BESP  was  terminated  only  seven 
of  its  options  survived^  and  only  two  of  these  were  produced  in  the 
BESP  years.     These  two  surviving  programs  served  some  200  students-^ 
and  this  in  a  school  district  with  about  13,000  students. 

Qualitative  measures  are  of  necessity  more  complicated.  How 
diverse  were  the  23  options   (or  alternative  schools,  as  they  were 
commonly  called  in  Berkeley)?     In  approving  these  options  as  com- 
ponents of  BESP,   the  school  district  and  federal  ESP  certJ-fied,  in 
effect,  that  each  represented  something  "different"  from  the 
common  schools,  else  there  would  have  been  no  rationale  for  funding 
it  as  an  experimental  program*     But  how  "different"? 

One  significant  index  of  difference  was  their  locale*  Seven 
options  were  "off-site" i  that  is^  they  were  housed  in  their  own 
quarters,  separate  from  any  common  school.     The  other  16  were 
"on-site,"  sharing  the  classrooms^  campus  and  facilities  of  a 
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corrmon  school.     Off-site  alternatives  were  self-contained  schools, 
offering  their  students  a  full  program  at  their  particular  grade 
level.     They  developad  a  greater  sense  of  coMnimity  arnong  staffs 
students  and  parents.     They  lent  thamselves  TOre  readily  to  forms 
of  governance  that  involved  those  three  components  of  the  school 
comnunityp     On^-site  alternatives  ranged  from  minimal  supplemental 
progranis,     offering  their  students  as  few  as  one  or  two  alternative 
classes  per  day^  to  schools  that  offered  a  comprehensive  curriculum 
at  their  respective  grade  levels.     Students  in  the  supplemental 
programs  took  the  remainder  of  their  classes  in  the  conmion  school* 
This    latter  arrangement  made  it  virtually  impossible  to  differen- 
tiate with  any  degree  of  certainty  between  the  impact  of  BESP  and 
the  cosnnon  school  on  student  attitudes  and  overall  performance. 
More  generally,  an  on-site  locale  tended  to  blur  the  distinct  iden-- 
tity  of  BESP  programs,  rendered  it  mora  difficult  to  develop  a 
sense  of  corrttnunity  that  involved  parents,  and  served  to  create  tensions 
between  the  common  school  host  and  the  possibly  transient  alterna-- 
tive  guest.      After  all,  BESP's  tenure  was  fixed  at  five  years,  and 
no  BESP  program  had  prior  guarantees  that  it  would  continue  to  exist 
beyond  the  five  years.     Each  on-site  alternative  understandably 
calculated  that  its  chances  for  survival  would  be  influenced  by  the 
capacity  it  displayed  for  "fitting  into"  its  corranon  school  environ- 
ment.    This  calculation  inhibited  "innovation"  that  might  be  an  irri- 
tant to  the  common  school,  or  that  might  create  a  bureaucratic  in- 
convenience for  the  coniMn  school  administration,  which  retained 
overall  administrative  responsibility  for  its  campus*     Only  three 
of  the  16  on-- site  BESP  prograins  managetC  to  achieve  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  "alternativeness,  **  or  "difference"  from  the  common 
schools* 

By  and  large,  off -site  location  provided  the  more  salubrious 
climate  for  "innovation''  and  "diversity."     It  is  significant,  then, 
that    less  than  one- third  of  the  BESP  alternatives  were  off-site. 
It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  significant  that  the  off --site  alternatives 
suffered  the  highest  casualty  rate  in  the  course  of  the  program. 
After  two  years  of  BESP  two  off-si ta  alternatives  were  liquidated, 
and  these  were  joined  by  a  third  a  year  later.     That  is,  three  out 
of  seven  off^site  Gxperiments   (43%)     were  truncated. 

The  significance  of  this  is  accentaated  by  the  reasons  for  the 
truncation.     They  were  closed  because  the  federal  Office  for  civil 
Rights  insisted  that  their  racial  separatism  violated  Title  IV  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act*     Two  of  the  closed  schools.  Black  House 
and  United  Nations  West,  were  all-Slack  (except  for  one  student) 
and  the  other,  Casa  de  la  Raza,  was  all-Chicano,     These  schools 
represented  the  greatest  degree  of  "diversity"  and  "innovation"  with- 
in BESP,     The  first  two  to  be  closed  set  out  deliberately  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  students  from  ethnic  minorities,  which  have  been 
historically  oppressed,  discriminated  against  and  consigned  to  an 


inferior  status  by  the  dominant  majority,  could  be  better  motivated 
to  achieve  their  educational  potential  in  a  setting  that  was  informed 
with  the    culture,  historical  experience  and  contemporary  reality  of 
their  ethnic  group.     Such  a  setting,  it  was  argued,  would  cultivate 
ethnic  pride  and  self-esteein  among  the  students,  both  as  individuals 
and  mmbers  of  an  ethnic  minority*     It  was  argued  further  that  auto^ 
nomy  for  the  given  ethnic  group  was  best  designed  to  create  such 
a  setting*     We  are  aware  of  powerful  arguments  disputing  that  posi- 
tion*    However,  in  attempting  to  assess  the  "diversity"  introduced 
by  BESP^  it  seems  to  us  that  the  closure  of  the  three  schools  sig- 
nificantly curtailed  its  quality  and  range. 

As  one  facet  of  its  longitudinal  study,   ISA  selected  six 
indicators  of  '-educational  diversity"  from  the  field  obsarvers' 
data  at  the  individual  BESP  sites.     We  found  that  of  the  20  then- 
existing  BESP  schools,   12  assessed  two  or  fewer  indicators  of 
"educational  diversity,"  whereas  eight  had  three  or  more.     If  all 
23  sites  are  considered,  it  can  be  said  that  11  were  distinguished 
by  at  least  three  indicators  of  "educational  diversity,"  (These 
indicators  were  non^graded  classrooms,  peer  teaching,  interdisci^ 
plinary  approach  to  subjects,  multi-cultural  emphasis,  emphasis  on 
controversial  or  avant-garde  subjects,  and  prograniTied  learning,) 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  issue  of  diversity  is  best 
apprehended  by  viewing  the  developmental  process.     This  process 
described  a  curve,  a  short  upward  turn  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  diversity  during  the  first  two^years  of  BESP,  and  then 
a  longer  and  steeper  downturn  on  both  counts  in  the  final  three  years. 
On  one  level,  the  decline  in  quality  resulted  from  the  decline  in 
quantity;  some  of  the  terminated  alternatives,  as  indicated  previous- 
ly, represented  a  high  degree  of  diversity*     However,  even  in  the 
alternatives  that  remained  through  the  final  years  there  was  a 
qualitative  decline  in  diversity;  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to 
greater  conformity  with  the  conttnon  schools,  prompted  in  part  by 
the  feeling  that  this  was  the  more  likely  to  ensure  the  continued 
existence  of  an  individual  site  within  the  Berkeley  school  system 
once  the  flow  of  BESP  funds  ceased* 

In  our  view,  the  sununative  evaluation  of  BESP  must  focus, 
not  on  the  transient  phenomena,  but  on  the  residual  and  possibly 
enduring  impact  of  the  experimental  project  upon  the  Berkeley 
system.     Looking  at  the  seven  alternatives  and  lesser  residues  that 
remained  after  BESP's  end,  we  found  that  their  contribution  to 
"educational  diversity"  was  far  below  a  level  that  would  be  required 
to  effect  significant,   let  alone  comprehensive,  change  in  the 
Berkeley  school  district* 
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^     A  similar  developmental  process  applied  to  "parent/cQnmiunity 
participation  in  school  program  and  policies^"  another  item  that 
NIE  specified  for  evaluation*     There  was  much  more  of  it  at  the 
beginning  of  BESP  than  there  was  at  the  end.     In  the  end^  the 
difference  in  such  participation  between  BESP  and  common  schools  was 
negligible.     Addressing  other  NIE  items ^  we  found  no  significant 
differences  between  BESP  and  coiranon  schools  in  dropout  rates,  truancy ^ 
vandalism.     The  absence  of  significant  difference  also  applied  to 
staff  and  fund  allocation,  to  the  locus  and  nature  of  leadership. 

As  for  "racial^economic-academic  mix  tor  students  and  staff," 
the  most  striking  change  was  introduced  by  the  racially  separatist 
schools  that  were  terminated.     One  all-Black  BESP  program  survives 
on  the     Berkeley  High  School  campus,  but  in  a  manner  that  minimizes 
this  distinction*     It  is  a  supplemental  program  and  most  of  its 
students  spend  most  of  their  school  day  in  common  school  classes. 
Otherwise,  BESP  had  no  impact  at  all  on  student^staf f  mix  along  the 
above  lines. 

The  final  two  NIE  items  concerned  "quality  of  education"  and 
"policies,  practices  and  perceptions  of  school  staff."    On  the 
first  item,  our  data  revealed  no  significant  difference  between 
BESP  and  conmon  schools.     On  the  second  item,  the  data  indicated 
that  BESP's  multi--cultural  curricula  and  teacher-straining  programs 
did  impact  upon  teachers,  and  thus  effected  some  change  of  an 
unmeasured  dimension  in  the  perception  and  classroom  practices  of 
the  school  staff, 

2 .     BESP  as  a  Federal  R^D  Project  in  Education 

Honoring  our  contract  with  NIE^  we  have  answered  its  speci^ 
fic  questions  in  this  final  report,  as  we  did  in  our  two  previous 
annual  reports.     However,  as  we  worked  to  fulfill  our  contract  we 
became  increasingly  uneasy  about  the  perspective  that  guided  our 
efforts,  which  essentially  limited  evaluation  to  local  imple= 
mentation  of  a  federal  program,  and  evaded  the  burden  of  evalu^ 
ating  the  federal  agency *s  conception,  methodology  and  strategy 
in  launching  and  overseeing  the  experimental  program*     We  finally 
concluded  that  our  siMnative  evaluation  had  to  confront  the 
critical  issues  posed  by  BESP,  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  as 
an  instrument  in  a  large'^scale  federal  experiment  in  education . 

Once  we  expanded  the  scope  of  our  summative  evaluation  be^ 
yond  the  local  implementation,  our  attention  turned  to  the 
following  problems i 

a.     ESP,  including  its  Berkeley  component,  was  an  applica^ 
tion  of  the  research  and  development  methodology  in  the  field  of 
education.     R&D  gained  its  enormous  prestige  as  an  application 


of  the  physical  sciences  to  t-echnelogical  systeins.     Was  this  metho-- 
dology,  which  was  primarily  tested  and  refined  in  the  sphere  of 
defense  and  space  technology,  transferable  to  social  institutions 
that  involve  human  sudbjects  rather  than  physical  objects,  and  if 
it  was  transferable,  how  was  the  transfer  best  effected? 

The  R&D  model  employed  in  Berkeley  encompassed  four  dis^ 
tinct  strategies  I     local  planning,  comprehensiveness,  five-year 
forward  funding,  and  twin^level  evaluation.     How  effective  were 
these  strategies?    What  can  be  learned  from  the  conception  and 
implementation  of  these  strategies  that  would  have  a  bearing  on 
the  larger  issue  of  the  applicability  of  R&D  to  the  field  of 
education  to  bring  about  "comprehensive  change"  in  the  nation's 
schools? 

Our  broader  perspective  also  impelled  us  to  a  broader  exami- 
nation of  the  socio-political  context  in  which  the  aim  of  'compre- 
hensive educational  change"  gained  currency/  and  in  which  the  trans- 
tai     of  RSD  from  the  realm  of  defense  and  space  technology  to  the 
field  of  education  was  attempted.     Such  an  eKamdnation  could  not 
be  definitive  but  it  did  serve  to  highlight  the  enorinous  diversity 
and  conflict  in  t)\B  political  and  educational  arenas  about  change 
in  the  public  schools j  why  it  was  needed,  how  it  could  be  brought 
about,  and,   indeed,  what  its  character  should  be*     By  implication 
at  least  the  contextual  examination  suggested  the  serious  diffi- 
culties that  attended  the  transfer  of  R&D  from  the  relative  tidi- 
ness of  the  physical  world  to  the  turbulence  of  a  human  institu-^ 
tion  that  was  conmonly  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  crisis. 

Reverting  to  the  two  problem' areas  listed  above,  we  deal  first 
with  the  second,  the  RSD  strategies  employed  by  ESP* 

3*     Local  Planning  as  an  Educational  R&D  Strategy 

Local  planning  was  the  strategic  kingpin.     The  other  three 
strategies  were,   in  a  sense,  conditions   (comprehensiveness  and 
evaluation)  or  an  incentive   (forward  funding)   for  the  local  planners 
in  devising  their  plan*     ESP's  premise  was  that  local  planning 
of  the  local  project  would  not  only  reflect  local  needs  and  aspif-- 
ations,  would  not  only  draw  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and  respon^ 
siveness  to  local  conditions,  but  also  would  most  likely  generate 
the  conmitment,   initiative,  creativity  and  enthusiasm  that  would 
enhance  the  possibility  of  achieving  the  project's  goals  "com- 
prehensive change"  in  the  Berkeley  school  district. 

We  found  that  the  local  planning  strategy,  as  applied,  did  not 
fulfill  the  high  hopes  that  rode  with  it*     More  specifically,  wg 
found  f 
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a*     Tha  local  plarming  process/  including  submission  of  pro- 
posals from  "interestad  parties,"  the  screening  of  these  proposals, 
and  the  integration  of  those  chosen  into  an  overall  plan,  consumed 
two  months  at  most.     This  extreme  haste,  dictated  primarily  by 
federal  ESP  deadlines^  precluded  adequate  deliberation,  saverely 
curtailed  input  from  teachers,  parents  and  others  whose  coirmitment 
would  be  vital  in  implementing  the  plan,  and  stripped  the  planning 
process  of  its  political  utility  in  revealing  and  reconciling 
different  viewpoints  so  as  to  ensure  the  broadest  base  of  support 
for  the  plan  that  was  finally  adopted. 

b.     The  plan  was  vigorous  in  enunciating  goals  and  arguing 
their  desirability;   it  was  weak  in  delineating  means  for  attaining 
these  goals,   in  analyzing  probable  obstacles  and  sj^cifying  ways 
of  overcoming  them. 

The  local  plan  set  three  goals i     (1)   to  provide  program  option 
that  will  reflect  the  cultural  pluralism  in  the  corrnnunityj  (2) 
to  move  toward  elimination  of  institutional  racism  in  the  school 
system,  and  to  facilitate  acquisition  of  basic  skills  by  education- 
ally disadvantaged  students,  especially  ethnic  minority  members*/ 
and  (3)  to  promote  power-sharing  in  the  school  system. 

In  our  previous  response  to  NIE's  questions,  we  presented  our 
findings  on  BESP's  option-creation.     Our  findings  with  respect  to 
the  other  goals  follow. 

Decreasing  institutional  racism.     The  data  indicated  that 
BESP  students  and  staff  were  somewhat  TOre  sensitised  to  racism 
than  their  conmon  school  counterparts*     BESP . students  reported 
fewer  incidents  of  overt  racism  in  their  schools  than  did  coiraion 
school  students  in  theirs.     BESP  contributed  to  a  change  in 
curriculum  content  to  reflect  traditions,  cultures  and  accomplish- 
ments of  different  ethnic  groups  in  America.     The  BESP  training 
component  trained  teachers  in  the  use  of  such  curricula. 

However,  BESP  did  no  more  than  overall  BUSD  did  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  for  minorities*     True,  many  minority 
persons  were  hired  by  BESP  in  the  first  three  years,  but  most 
of  these  were  fired  with  the  termination  of  non=eertif icated 
staff  at  the  end  of  the  1973/74  school  year*     Generally,  BUSD 
hiring  practices  are  gov^erned  by  a  tenure  system,  which  results  in 
placing  most  minority  personnel  in  the  "last  hired,  first  fired" 
category r  this  system  is  formalized  in  the  state  educational  code 
and  district  practice*    BESP  could  do  nothing  about  that.  Indeed, 


*    At  one  point  BUSD/BESP  listed  separately  the  goals  with  respect 
to  institutional  racism  and  basic  skills,  so  that  four  distinct 
goals  were  presented.     In  this  executive  sunmiary  we  also  treat 
institutional  racism  and  basic  skills  separately. 
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BESP  was  not  vested  with  the  power  Lo  change  organisational 
structures  and  practices  of  the  school  district.     Since  it  is 
implicit  in  the  term  "institutional  racism"  that  racism  is  institu^ 
tionalizad  through  structures  and  practices,  BESP's  lack  of  power 
to  altar  these  institutional  elements  fatally  circumscribed  its 
capacity  to  diminish  institutional  racism. 

Finally,  a  possible  line  of  resistance  to  or  attack  on  insti- 
tutional racism  was  thwarted  with  the  termination  of  three  ethni-- 
cally  separatist  schools. 

Basic  skills.     BESP  produced  at  best  only  a  minor  differ- 
ence in  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills.     Comparisons  of  stan- 
dardized test  scores  by  BESP  and  conmion  school  students  in  the 
basic  skills  areas  over  a  three-year  period  (1973-1976)  revealed 
few  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups,     Miong  ethnic 
minority  students^  the  higher  scores  for  the  BESP  group  were  some= 
what  more  pronounced.     Sti^l,  a  widening  gap  between  white  and 
ethnic  minority  students   (excej^t  for  Asians)  in  reading  scores  over 
their  school  careers  existed  in  both  BESP  and  common  schools. 

One  possibly  significant  but  tentative  finding  cropped  up, 
not  between  BESP  and  conmon  school  students,  but  between  Black 
students  in  racially  separatist  BESP  schools  and  Black  students 
in  both  BESP  and  common  integrated  schools.     The  finding  is  ten- 
tative be^-^ause  the  samples  ware  so  small,  consisting  of  19  Black 
students  i     BESP  integrated  sites,  40  at  BESP  racially  separatist 
sites   (College  Prep  and  United  Nations  West) ,  and  55  at  integrated 
common  schools.     Aside  from  sample  size,  the  absence  of  controls 
for  variables  (other  than  the  integrated  or  separatist  nature 
of  the  school)  that  might  have  affected  outcomes  prompts  us  to 
reiterate  the  caution  that  the  finding  is  not  conclusive.  None- 
theless, a  comparison  of  CTBS  reading  scores  for  the  three 
groups  at  the  same  grade  level  revealed  a  significantly  greater 
annual  growth  by  the  sample  in  the  all^Black  options  than  by  the 
other  two  samples. 

Power-sharing.     At  several  BESP  sites  power-sharing  by 
parents  and/or  students  was    significantly  greater  than  it  has  been 
in  Berkeley's  comnon  schools.     Most  BESP  sites,  however,  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  the  common  schools  in  this  respect.  At 
these  sites,  the  traditional  distaste  of  school  administrators  and 
teachers  for  amateurish  intervention  in  what  they  perceive  as  the 
areas  of  their  special  professional  competence,  and  their  more 
overt  hostility  to  intervention  that  impinges  upon  their  economic 
security  and  professional  prerogatives  effectively  precluded 
power-sharing,  despite  the  rhetorical  attachment  to  it  in  the  BESP 
plan. 
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Even  at  sites  that  were  different,  the  difference  was  most 
pronounced  in  the  first  two  years  of  BESP,  then  it  progressively 
diminished  so  that  by  the  end  it  was  barely  discernible. 

Attrition  also  played  a  part  in  diminution  of  power-sharing. 
Liquidation  of  Casa  de  la  Raza  by  OCR  fiat  eliminated  a  school 
with  the  highest  degree  of  community,  parental  and  student  involve^ 
ment  in  governance.     Of  the  six  EESP  sites  on  the  Berkeley  High 
School  canpus^Agora  and  Genesis  developed  the  highest  level  of 
student  involvemnt  in  site  governance.     Merger  of  these  two 
schools  after  the  1973/74  school  year  obliterated  this  dis- 
tinction.    Elsewhere,   especially  at  off-site  schools  (e.g., 
Odyssey  and  KiliMnjaro)  ,  difficulties  that  might  have  been  anti-- 
cipated  served  to  vitiate  the  impressive  power-sharing  that  was 
present  at  the  outset.     One  difficulty  flowed  from  a  tendency 
in  power-sharing  to  precipitate  disagreement  about  the  slices 
of  power  to  be  shared.     This  tendency  is  eKacerbated  in  a  school 
situation  by  narrow  self-interest.     That  is,  parents  as  a  rule 
are  motivated  to  intervene  in  school  governance  to  secure  what 
they  regard  as  "good"  for  their  child,  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  what  other  parents  regard  as  "good"  for 
their  children.     Such  differences  triggered  internecine  strife 
at  a  few  BESP  sites.     Internal  strife  is  more  prejudicial  for 
a  school  than  for  other  public  institutions  because  of  a  deeply 
ingrained  public  belief  that  thm  ideal  learning  situation  is 
marked  by  calm,  stability  and  order.     Consequently,  at  sites 
where  conflicts  erupted,  concern  for  "public  image"   (which  was 
also  related  to  the  s       's  survival)  eKerted  a  powerful  pressure 
to  "cool  it."    Given  the  paucity  of  experience ,  tradition  and 
structural  forms  for  resolving  such  conflict  at  the  site  level, 
the  tendency  was  to  eliminate  conflict  by  curtailing  active 
parental  participation  in  the  exercise  of  power;  i.e.,  by  reverting 
to  the  traditional  system  of  vesting  decisive  power  in  the  site 
director. 

BESP^s  lopsided  emphasis  on  secondary  schools   (only  six  of  the 
23  sites  were  elementary  schools)  also  created  a  formidable  barrier 
to  power-sharing.     Parents  are  most  inclined  to  get  involved  in 
school  affairs  when  their  children  are  in  the  elementary  grades? 
their  interest  wanes  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the  grade  advance- 
ment of  their  children.     BESP  did  not  significantly  counter  this 
trend. 

In  sum,  we  found  that  BESP  did  not  significantly  alter  the 
locus  and  exercise  of  power  in  the  Berkeley  school  district. 
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If  the  progress  toward  BESP's  four  itated  goals  is  used  to 
evaluate  the  local  plan,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  local  plan 
was  grievously  defective.     However,  in  this  instance  local  planning 
was  a  particular  strategy  of  an  RSD  project  designed,  launched  and 
monitored  by  ESP.     On  the  most  obvious  level,  ESP  impaired  its  own 
strategy  by  the  very  brief  time  it  dictated  for  the  local  planning 
process.     Such  haste  left  little  time  to  ascertain  how  well  the 
Berkeley  participants  understood  they  were  getting  into  an  RSD 
experiment,  not  an  enrichment  or  compensatory  program, 

4.     Comprehensiveness  as  an  Educational  RSD  Strategy 

Since     comprehensive  change"  in  a  school  district  was  the  aim 
of  rhe  R.^D  project,   federal  ESP  specified  that  a  district  program 
had  to  be  "comprehensive  J'    Comprehensiveness  meant  three  things i 
(1)  the  district  project  should  include  no  less  than  a  third  of  the 
district  school  population,    (2)   it  should  encompass  the  full  grade 
spectrum,  K-12,  so  that  parents  and  students  would  have  alternatives 
to  choose  at  every  grade  level,  and   (3)   it  should  construct  an  organi 
zation  parallel  to  the  existing  district  organisation ,  including  an 
administrative  apparatus  and  a  panoply  of  support  services  from 
training  to  pi^licity. 

On  the  first  dimension  BESP  never  quite  made  it.     In  its  peak 
year  it  involved  30  percent  of  the  district  student  population,  and 
the  five--year  mean  was  r'oser  to  one-fourth  than  to  one-third. 

Oh  the  second  dimension  the  Berkeley  plan  provided  for  pro 
forma  compliance  with  the  K-ia  requirement,  but  even  this  formal 
effort  broke  down  after  only  two  years.     When  site  proposals  were 
submitted  for  BESP  in  Spring  1971,  the  missing  link  in  the  K-12 
chain  was  at  the  junior  high  school  level.     Whereupon,  the  district 
administration  directed  the  principals  of  Berkeley's  only  two  junior 
high  schools  to  produce  quick  proposals  for  alternative  schools  at 
their  sites.     The  hasty  conception  resulted  in  a  slow  birth i  both 
junior  high  alternatives  did  not  open  until  Fall  1972,  a  year  after 
BESP  was  launched.     Both  programr    /ere  terminated  in  Spring  1974, 
two  years  before  BESP  had  run  itt      lurse.     For  three  of  the  five 
BESP  years,  the  only  alternative  school  serving  grades  7-8  was 
Odyssey,  which  also  included  the  9th  grade  and  had  a  total  student 
enrollment  of  slightly  more  than  100. 

Even  those  parts  of  the  K--12  chain  that  did  exist  were  defec-- 
tive  in  that  they  did  not  provide  for  articulation.     Parents  and 
students  who  chose  a  particular  option  at  a  K-3  site  for  example, 
were  not  offered  a  similar  option  at  any  4-6  school,  Furthennore, 
the  previously  noted,  lopsided  BESP  emphasis  on  secondary  schools 
forecloaed  an  even  flow  of  students  through  the  BESP  network. 
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On  the  third  dimension  of  comprehansiveness^  a  parallel 
BISP  organiiation  was  set  up  and  staffed,  but  its  authority  was 
naver  clearly  defined,  so  that  it  axisted  as  a  dependent  of  BU3D, 
Thm  fate  of  central  BESP  support  services  indicatas  the  weakness 
of  the  organization.    Only  one  of  four  support  services,  the 
training  unit,  managad  to  surviva  into  the  fifth  BESP  year  as 
an  autonoiiwus  and  parallel  entity. 

In  sum,  we  found  that  GOmprahansiveness  as  a  strategy  was  not 
really  applied.    Local  parfoo^nce  indicated  that  the  Berkeley 
district  never  attached  the  same  importance  to  comprehensiveness  as 
did  the  federal  ESP* 

5*    Fiva-year  Forward  Funding  as  an  Educational  R&D  Strategy 

Five-year  forward  funding  was  intended  as  an  earnest  of  the 
federal  cc mmitinent  to  the  project  for  five  years,  and  as  an 
instriiment  to  exact  a  similar  time  coninitinent  from  toe  Berkeley 
school  district*     It  eaq^ressed  "comprehensiveness"  in  tenns  of 
time  and  money.    Just  as  "conprehensive  change"  was  counterposed 
to  "piecemeal  change,"  so  five-year  funding  was  counterposad  to 
"piecemeal"  funding,  doled  out  in  one-year  chunks. 

The  strate<^  did  produce  a  five-year  project*    But  it  did 
not  exact  the  depth  of  conmitment  that  would  be  cosanensurata  with 
the  goal  of  "comprehensive  change*"    Among  the  factors  that  im- 
paired the  anticipated  effects  of  the  five-year  forward  funding 
strategy    were  the  fol lowing i 

a*    The  i6,101#338  that  ESP  channeled  into  Berkeley  repre- 
sented only  3*7  percent  of  tta  school  district's  to^al  income  in 
the  five  BESP  years*     It  represented  less  than  one-fourth  (24%) 
of  all  federal  funds  allocated  to  the  district  in  those  five  years* 
For  ESP  the  ea^erimental  schools  project  was  "the  only  game  in 
tOTO,"  but  for  the  larkeley  school  district  it  was  only  one  of 
several  and  when  measured  by  the  money  it  contributed  it  was  not 
even  the  biggest  game.    The  district  was  mora  prone  to  be  pre-^ 
occupied  with  its  chronic  fiscal  crisis*     This  diwrgence  of 
viewpoints  between  Berkeley  and  Washington  was  a  constant 
source  of  tension* 

b.    Auditors'  reports  and  the  findings  of  a  special  conmiittee 
appointed  by^  the  Berkel^  , Board  o4  Education,  to  review  the  district' 
fiscal  condition  agreed  that  "egregiously  bad  business  management 
practices"  prevailed  within  the  school  district,     Thm  sheer  in- 
efficiency of  the  district's  administrative  and  accoimting  systems 
was  in  itself  enough  to  frustrate  the  exercise  of  the  refined  dis- 
crimination implicit  in  ESP's  insistence  ttiat  its  funds  be  used 
only  for  "catalytic"  change  costs* 
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G.     ESP  funds  to  BESP  sites  provoked  jealousy  and  resentment 
among  comran  school  personnal,     Benause  authoritative  spokesinen 
within  the  distriot  failed  to  come  forth  as  vigorous  champions 
of  BESP  to  secure  understanding  and  support  among  district  per- 
sonnel for  the  eKperimental  programi  ESP  funds  tended  to  create 
friction,  rather  than  a  sense  of  security  and  continuity  at  BESP 
s  itas  * 

d.    Half  way  through  the  project,  following  the  shift  of  ESP 
from  OE  to  NIE,  ^e  Washington-Berkeley  arrangement  was  changed 
from  a  grant  to  a  contract.    The  change  created  anxieties,  es- 
pecially at  the  BESP  site  level,  because  the  contract  negotiations 
were  difficult  and  protracted,  and  there  was  uncertainty  about 
their  outcome.     Subsequently,  NIE/ESP  threatened  to  withhold  monies 
at  several  junctures  until  BUSD/BESP  complied  with  evolving  federal 
interpretations  of  evaluation  and  experimentalism.     Such  episodes 
heightened  a  feeling  within  BESP  that  the  funding  was,  in  fact, 
conditional  and  renewable  on  a  yearly  basis. 

6,     Evaluation_as  an  Educational  R^D  Strategy 

In  ESP's  RSD  model,  the  local  project  was  Development  and 
evaluation  was  the  Research.    The  Development  (i,e,,  local  project) 
was  fimded  so  it  could  serve  as  the  object  of  Research  (i.e., 
evaluation) .     Consistent  with  the  prime  importance  attached  to 
evaluation,  it  was  generously  funded*     Initially,  ESP  planned 
three  levels  of  evaluation.    Level  I,  formative  evaluation,  was 
to  be  an  integral  component  of  Development*     It  was  to  be  the  inter- 
nal monitor  of  the  local  project  in  progress i  supplying  data  and 
analysis  to  guide  project  personnel  in  directing  the  project,  in 
making  rectifications  and  changes  that  seemad  to  be  necessitated 
by  actual  experience  and  outcomes.    Level  II,  smmnative  evaluation, 
was  to  be  an  independent  agency  that  would  provide  federal  ESP  with 
an  overall  assessment  of  the  local  experinent  and  its  outcomes. 
Level  III  was  to  conduct  a  cross-site  evaluation  of  the  eight  district 
programs  sponsored  and  funded  by  ESP,    Level  111  was  abandoned. 

Level  I.     Symptomatic  of  Level  I's  fitful  existence,  it  went 
through  four  distinct  reorganiEations  and  in  the  fourth  year 
was  absorbed  into  BUSD's  Research  and  Evaluation  unit.     It  was 
caught  between  a  constant  drumfire  of  criticism  from  federal  ESP 
and  a  cross  between  passive  resistance  and  overt  hostility  at  the 
BESP  sites  it  was  supposed  to  evaluate.     It  had  no  "feedback" 
channels  either  to  sites  or  the  BESP  administration.     There  is  no 
^evidence  that  such  research  as  it  did  was  ever  utilitized  in  policy 
or  program  development  at  any  level  of  BESP,     Much  of  Level  I's 
tro^les  stemmed  from  the  lack  of  a  clea^..  under^tartding  within  the 
district  that  BESP  was  an  R&D  project.    Consequently,  there  was 
no  understanding  of  the  central  role  of  evaluation. 
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Level  II  >  Level  II  evaluation  went  through  two  major  organi-* 
zational  phases-  Initially^  a  Level  II  grant  was  awarded  to  DEEPS 
(OQaussentation  and  Evaluation  of  Ea^riniental  Projects  in  Schools) , 
an  ad  hoc  acadamic  tean*  This  arrangement  blew  up  after  20  months 
when  NIB/ESP  rejeoted  four  DEEPS  evaluation  plans  and  the  DEEPS  co- 
director  resigned.  The  Scientific  toalysis  Corporation,  which  was 
sponsor  of  the  DEEPS  staff  at  that  time^  exercising  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility^  was  now  thrust  into  a  caretaker  role; 
it  phased  out  the  grant  with  two  reports:    A  Study  of the  Choice 


Structure  of  BESP,  July  1973 ^  and  A  Retrospective  Description  of 
BUSD/BESP  From  Its  Inception  Through  Jime  1973^  September  1973* 
Simultaneously^  in  competitive  bidding,  SAC  secured  the  NIE/ESP 
contract  for  Levfel  II  evaluation  of  the  Berkeley  project  over  its 
final  three  years, 

sac's  division,  the  Institute  for  Scientific  Analysis,  respond- 
ing to  NIE's  questions,  as  itemized  earlier  in  this  summary,  pro-^ 
duced  two  annual  reports.     This  third  and  final  report  concludes  our 
work* 

In  a  retrospective  review  of  how  sunmiative  evaluation  was  em- 
ployed as  an  RfiiD  strategy,  we  find  a  lack  of  clarity  and  precision 
with  respect  to  Level  II*    The  fiasco  with  the  first  Level  II  team 
(DEEPS)  is  symptomatic*    Patently,  after  the  first  two  years  of  the 
project,  there  was  no  meeting  of  minds  between  the  Level  II  evalua- 
tors  and  their  federal  sponsors.    Our  own  change  of  perspective  for 
this  final  report  grew  out  of  a  conclusion  that  NIE's  contract  ques- 
tions were  not  the  most  importMit  or  most  relevant  for  a  smranative 
evaluation  of  the  MD  eKperiment  that  was  conducted  in  the  Berkeley 
school  system* 

In  smn,  evaluation  as  an  RSD  strategy  shared  a  crucial  defect 
with  the  other  strategies:    basic  schisms  between  the  project 
principals  about  the  nature  of  the  project  and,  consequently,  about 
their  particular  roles  in  it.    Such  schisms  can  crop  up  in  the 
application  of  the  R&D  methodology  in  the  realm  of  physical  science 
and  technology,  but  there  tha  objects  of  research,  such  as  physical 
properties  or  technological  instruments,  are  not  protagonists  with 
attitudes  and  understMdings  tiiat  can  determine  outcomes.     In  an 
educational  setting  the  human  objects  of  an  es^eriment  do  possess 
those  trot^lesome  attributes*    TOe  MD  methodology  floundered  in  the 
Berkeley  school  experiment  because  it  did  not  reckon  fully  with  the 
diverse  htanan  elements  and  did  not,  therefore #  devise  adequate 
^strategies  to  qope  with  them. 

On  the  most  elemental  level,  implicit  in  ESP's  approach  was 
the  assumption  that  the  Berkeley  district  was  ready  and  willing  to 
effect  "Gomprehensive  change,"  that  the  infusion  of  $6  million  into 
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the  district  over  a  five-year  span  t^^uld  provide  that  extra  in- 
cantive,  that  extra  bit  of  money  that  could  transform  good  inten- 
tions into  a  viable  and  effeetive  aotion  program.    This  assumption 
proved  falsa.    There  was  a  discrepancy  between  Washington's  anti- 
cipations and  Berkeley *s  aonmitments.    Faith  in  the  catalytic 
effects  of  S6  million  had  been  misplaced.    As  a  consequence  the 
project  might  be  described  as  a  "|6  million  misunderstanding"  among 
the  principals  involved.    Given  the  social  realities  that  emerged 
over  the  five  years  of  thm  project  NIE/ESP  might  have  asked  Level 
II  more  appropriately  to  ascertain  whether  "change"  had  been  the 
true  conatiitment  of  the  participants,  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of 
change  and  under  what  conditions,  and  whether  the  participants 
realiMd  the  project  was  an  educational  R&D  ea^eriment  in  which 
their  district  had  been  chosen  as  an  object  of  study  and  evaluation. 

Had  there  been  a  c^^n  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
project,  and  a  cormon  eomnitment  to  change,  the  outcomes  might 
have  been  different  from  those  we  evaluate  in  this  report. 
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PREFACE 


mrm  than  three  years  ago,  tha  Institute  for  Scientific 
Analysis  undartoek  the  study  of  the  Berkeley  EKperimental  Schools 
Project,     iTiis  publication,  the  final  report  of  the  study,  is 
directed  not  only  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
the  contracting  agency,  but  also  to  pi^lic  school  staffs, 
legislators,  educational  researchers  interested  in  innovation  and 
ehangt,  and  concerned  laymen. 

The  research  reported  in  this  pi^lication  could  never  have 
been  completed  without  the  cooperation  of  the  staff  throughout 
the  Berkeley  Unifi^  School  District,    More  than  250  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  otter  school  personnel  participated 
in  the  study^     In  the  schools  where  extended  field  studies  were 
conducted,  we  tried  not  to  disrupt  daily  operations  but  we  know 
that  we  did,  and  we  appreciate  the  understanding  and  patience 
shown  by  the  staffs  in  these  schools.    Ke  are  also  indebted 
many  persons  in  the  Berkeley  coimnunity  for  sharing  with  us  their 
valuable  knowledge  and  insights  respecting  the  alternative 
education  movement  in  Berkeley*    All  gave  freely  of  their  time 
and  knowledge.    We  hope  the  fir^ings  will  be  useful  both  to  the 
educational  professionals  and  concerned  lay  persons  as  they 
grapple  with  the  problems  facing  education* 

Many  persons  have  been  associmted  with  the  Institute  as 
staff  and  consultants  on  this  project,    l^ey  have  shared  in  the 
labors  of  implementing  a  conplex  research  design  by  providing 
es^ertise  in  data  preparation  and  analysis*    Field  staff,  inter- 
viewers, coders  and  other  support  personnel  enerted  effort 
without  which  this  report  could  never  have  been  con^leted* 
Their  names  are  listed  on  the  following  page* 

Our  special  appreciation  is  extended  to  Mr*  John  Newton, 
the  director  of  the  Berkeley  Experimental  Schools  Project,  for 
arranging  the  entry  into  the  BUSD,    We  are  equally  indebted  to 
Ms.  Marie  Wilson  and  Ms.  Marilyn  Hillard  of  the  BESf  admini- 
strative staff* 

Lastly,  our  deep  appreciation  is  expressed  to  all  the 
students  in  the  Berkeley  Unified  School  District  who  have  in 
one  way  or  another  participated  in  the  study. 

Over  the  years.  Institute  staff  and  consultants  for  this 
project  have  included i 
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PART  If  BEGItttUNGS 


This  report  represents  the  Institute  for  Saientific  Analysie' 
final  smmativa  evaluation  of  the  five-year  Berkeley  Es^erinental 
Schools  Project  (BESP) *    It  is  partly  based  on  findings  that 
ISA  has  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (Nil) 
in  previous  reports #  but  goes  beyond  them  to  raise  and  answer 
new  questions  about  educational  MD  projects  in  general  and 
their  application^  in  Berkeley  in  particular.     In  fulfilling 
our  Gontractual  obligations  to  NIE,  we  have  divided  Volume 
I  of  this  report  into  two  parts i -  the  first  contains  four 
chapters  which  are  Intended  to  serve  both  as  groundwork  for 
the  report  and  as  the  place  where  conclusions  are  tentatively 
introducedi  thm  second  part  contains  the  main  conclusions. 

In  our  contract  witii  NIE|  we  were  given  three  questions 
to  answeri    we  state  these  in  Chapter  1,  and  provide  the  main 
answers  forthwith #  de^nding  mostly  although  not  exclusively 
on  findings  already  explicated  in  our  previoiis  reports*  We 
then  argue  that  the  three  contract  questions  necessarily  forced 
us  into  a  specific  sort  of  summative  evaluation ,  namely,  an 
evaluation  of  program  implementation  exclusively^  and  that 
such  an  evaluative  strategy  is  too  limited  for  the  findings 
to  be  properly  understood  or  interpreted.    At  the  end  of  Chapter 
1  we  state  our  case  for  following  a  more  enconpassing  strategy 
wherein  implemention  is  merely  one  ooit^sonent^-^we  argue  that 
the  best  way  to  understand  the  findings  is  to  consider  BESP 
as  simply  one  instance  or  a  public  policy  conceived  as  and 
administered  by  a  researGh-and-development  logic*    In  our- 
opiniOHr  the  confusion  mnd  agony  that  marked  and  marred 
Berkeley's  project  are  attributable  more  to  problems  of  applying 
an  RSD  strategy  in  education  than  to  insufficient  planning  or 
funding,  lack  of  expertise,  or  bureaucratic  ineptitude.  We 
smiroarize  our  overall  aim  at  the  end  of  Chapter  1  by  stating, 
"In  short,  we  are  evaluating  the  histoj^^  logic,  utility* 
and  consequences  of  educational  RsD  projects  as  such,  in 
order  to  accoimt  for  the  fate  of  the  project  as  it  worked  itself 
out  in  Berkeley*" 

The  remaining  three  chapters  in  Part  I  then  follow  this 
thCTe*    Chapter  2  sets  the  stage  by  recreating  for  the  reader, 
and  for  ourselves,  those  features  of  the  1960 's  and  early  1970 's 
that  led  to  an  interest  in  "comprehensive  educational  change" 
in  the  White  House,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  edUGational 
profession,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  populace*    The  chapter 
traces  the  establishment  of  NIE  and  the  emergence  of  MD  as 
a  strategy  to  be  followed  by  the  federal  government^  first  in 
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the  Department  of  Defense^  than  as  allied  to  perceived 
educational  problems .    These  davelopmentg  are  linked  throughout 
to  the  sociopolitical  movements  that  swept  the  country  during 
this  period,  and  to  their  local  variants  in  the  city  of  Berkeley. 
This  chapter  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  in  scope  of  any 
chapter  in  this  report,  evoking  as  it  does  the  relevant  political, 
social,  and  educational  developments  within  which  educational 
RSD  was  entoedded. 

The  two  r^aining  chapters  in  Part  I  narrow  the  scope 
conaider^ly  by  elaborating  in  some  detail  the  logic  of  an 
RSD  strategy  and  its  specific  application  in  Berkeley.  Chapter 
3  analyses  and  criticizes  R&D,  arguing  that  its  application  in 
education  and  in  other  "human  service*'  sectors  is  misconceived, 
in  at  least  two  senses:    on  the  one  hand,  tiie  logic  of  RSD  as 
applied  to  the  development  of  material  objects  (such  as  airplanes) 
tends  to  be  distorted  in  practice  when  applied  to  social  objects 
(such  as  children);  and,  on  tiie  other,  even  if  RgD  were  applied 
in  its  pristine  form,  the  "state  of  the  art"  in  a  field  such 
as  education  is  insufficiently  developed  to  acconrodate  the 
technical  requirements  of  R&D  for  stringent  definitions,  pre- 
dictions, and  controls,     Thm  "lack  of  fit"  between  the  guiding 
Ideas  held  by  NIE  officials  and  those  held  by  BUSD/BESP  adminis- 
trators and  staffs  who  were  not  indued  with  an  R&D  ideology, 
created  considerable  confusion  not  only  for  both  sides,  but  also 
for  our  own  task  of  summative  evaluation. 

Following  the  exposition  of  these  themes  in  Chapter  3,  the 
final  chapter  of  Part  I  discusses  the  four  specific  components  of 
the  R&D  strate^  initially  conceived  by  the  Office  of  Education 
(OE)  and  thereafter  taken  over  by  WlEi     local  planning,  compre- 
hensiveness of  program  design,  five-year  forward  funding,  and 
fonnative/smnmative  evaluation.    Chapter  4  assesses  OE/NlE's 
rationales  for  each  of  these  four  components*  as  originally 
formulated  and  as  they  emerged  over  the  five  years  of  BESP. 
While  aimbiguities,  inconsistencies,  and  various  other  shortcomings 
are  noted  in  this  chapter,  the  main  consequences  of  an  R&D 
strategy  conposed  of  these  four  elements  are  left  for  es^osition 
in  Part  II  of  this  voIot^,     Part  II  is  then  followed  by  two 
appendixes  I    a  chronology  of  "significant  events"  affecting  BESP's 
five-year  existence,  and  a  description  of  ISA's  research  design* 
The  concliiding  Volraie  II  of  this  report  contains  detailed  histories 
of  each  mf  Berkeley's  experimental/alternative  schools  to  whose 
operations  NIE/ESP  contributed  financially. 
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CHAPTER  1;     INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMmRY  OF  PREVIOUS  FILINGS 


Berkelay,  California  is  a  aity  of  approximately  117,000 
persona,  including  20,000  University  of  California  students.  The 
social  context  of  Berkeley  is  an  important  backdrop  for  under- 
standing the  unique  eliniate  in  whioh  the  Berkeley  Experimental 
Schools  Program  operated.    The  University  is  Berkeley's  dominant  - 
economio,  social^  intellectual  and  cultural  institutioni  but  the 
University  itself  is  no  monolithi  aside  from  the  most  manifest 
distinctions  between  students  and  faculty/  and  between  youth  and 
age,  employment  on  the  same  eai^us  does  not  lead  the  janitor 
and  the  Nobel  Pri^e  winner  to  resemble  each  other^  nor  does  thm 
conmon  designation  of  student  erase  the  ethnic  distinction  between 
Black  and  white. 

Thus,  the  University's  influencea  are  as  diverse  as  they  are 
pervasive.    Moreover,  even  in  Berkeley  not  all  of  life  revolves 
around  the  University,    There  are  pockets  of  small-scale  industry 
along  the  city's  waterfront,     Berkeley  is  part  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  some  of  its 
residents  are  en^loyed  in  the  larger  cities  nearby. 

Although  the  University's  stamp  upon  it  is  paramount  and 
indelible,  Berkeley  does  not  escape  Disraeli's  division  into 
"two  nations"  of  the  privileged  and  the  people.     In  Berkeley 
usage  the  image  for  this  dichotomy  is  usually  para-sociological i 
"town  and  gown."    SometJjnes,  it  is  topographical i    hills  and 
flatlands.    The  hills,  stretching  eastward  from  the  campus,  are 
inhabited  by  professors,  researchers,  theorists,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals or  executives  and  managers,  occupying  big  houses 
coimnensurate  with  their  socio-economic  status.    The  flatlands, 
stretching  westward  from  the  campus,  are  a  hodge  podge  of  small 
houses,  big  old  homes  (frequently  subdivided  for  rental  or 
accomDdating  communes),  and  apartment  dwellings,  inhabited  by 
workers,  white  or  blue  collar,  and  students,    T^e  hills  are  the 
panorama  of  affluence i  the  flatlands  are  an  economic  sprawl  that 
ranges  from  the  modest  comfort  of  the  skilled  worker  to  the 
poverty  of  the  welfare  recipient. 

Ethnic  divisions  are  not  completely  identical  with  the  socio- 
economic divisions  on  that  topographical  map,  but  they  are  similar. 
For  the  TOSt  part,  whiteness  goes  with  affluence  in  the  hills, 
whereas  the  ethnic  minority  populations  are  concentrated  in  the 
flatlands.    A  quarter  of  Berkeley's  population  is  Black,  and 
another  eight  percent  is  Asian,  Mexican-American ^  or  American 
Indian F  tiius,  ethnic  minorities  constitute  one-third  of  the  popu^ 
lation*     The  statistics,  however,  do  not  convey  the  minority, 
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particularly  the  Black,  influence  in  Berkeley.     The  Black  GOimiunity 
is  a  major  political  forcei  during  1973/74  the  u.S,  Congressman 
from  Berkeley  was  Black i  so  was  the  mayor,  so  was  one  of  the 
city's  two  State  Assentoly    representatives.     Two  factors  enter 
into  +:  is  political  performance.     The  first  is  that  tiie  socio- 
ec.    jmic  character  of  the  Black  conmiunity  is  also  influenced  by 
the  University  presence,  resulting  in  an  unusually  high  repre= 
sentation  in  white-collar  and  professional/^usiness  occupations. 
More  than  half  of  the  non»white  students  in  the  BESP  alternative 
schools  have  families  whose  breadwinner  was  in  the  above  categories. 
The  second  factor  arises  from  liberal  influences  among  the  white 
residents  in  the  hills  and  radical  influences  among  white  students 
in  the  flatlands,  creating  diverse  ideological  compulsions  for 
political  alliance  with  the  Black  community,  or,  in  some  instances, 
with  the  moderate  or  radical  currents  within  it. 

Despite  the  diversity,  all  are  influenced  by  the  special 
flavor  of  Berkeley—the  home  of  the  "free  speech"  movement,  of 
Telegraph  Avenue~but  also  the  home  of  Asian  technicians, 
Mexican^American  small  business  operators.  Black  insurance  sales- 
men, all  striving  to  succeed,  sharing  aspirations  of  middle-class 
whites  I  proud  of  their  freedoms  and  their  cultural  backgrounds, 
and  all  partaking  of  the  dentocratic  and  intellectual  ethos  that 
is  Berkeley,     The  dominant  politics  range  from  liberal  to  radical. 
The  "hippy"  culture  is  ever  presenti   a  significant  se^ent  of  the 
coimnunity  is  "into"  groups,  "into"  communes,  "into"  stained  glass 
and  weaving,   "into"  rock  soul  and  multi-cultural  "raps,"*  Berkeley 
is  not  an  "average"  American  city — In  some  of  its  cultural  and 
social  manifestations  it  is  a  pace-setter. 

While  it  has  a  radical  aura,  "frat  houses"  are  experiencing 
a  resurgence I   "cowiter-culture"  and  "youth  culture"  seem  rampant 
in  Berkeley,  but  in  the  hills  musical  tastes  run  to  Mozart  and 
Bach.     And  in  many  ways  Berkeley *s  school  system  retains  a 
slightly  "old-fashioned"  atmDsphere,  as  though  it  were  still 
teaching  the  sons  and  daughters  of  merchant  families  in  the  big, 
brown,  shingled  homes  of  Norman  Rockwell  days. 

The  Berkeley  Unified  School  District  (lUSD)  is  a  medi^- 
sized  school  district  now  serving  approKimately  12,000  students , 
45  percent  white,  44  percent  Black,  and  11  percent  other  minorities, 
with  an  operating  budget  of  approximately  $30  million  a  year-  It 
was  one  of  the  first  school  systems  to  integrate  voluntarily, 
and  is  proud  of  having  graduated  many  students  who  have  gone  on  to 
successful  academic  and  professional  careers.     Today f  BUSD  con- 
sists of  18  elementary  schools   (including  two  off-site  ESP  schools), 
two  junior  high  schools  and  one  high  school,  plus  one  off-site 
junior  high  and  one  off-site  high  school,     BUSD  also  contracts 
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for  special  education  services,  rmis  a  busing  system  and  has  a 
full  range  of  educational  support  systems •     It  is  funded  by  state 
and  local  funds  and  has  a  multitude  of  additional  federal  grants 
which  provide  its  budget.     It  is  facing  a  continuous  financial 
crunch/  and  has  a  high  per-capita  school  expenditure. 

BOSD  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  "progressive  school 
system,"  and  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  federal  Experimental 
Schools  Program  because  it  was  already  operating  ten  option  sites 
prior  to  federal  funding. 

The  federal  ESP  grant*  was  an  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment pro- act  en^hasiKing  both  internal  and  external  evaluation. 
This  report  is  a  summative  evaluation  by  an  "outside"  independent 
firm  (Institute  for  Scientific  Analysis)  under  contract  to  NIE/ESP, 
granted  after  the  program  had  already  been  underway  two  years 
and  after  the  first  sunmiative  evali^tion  contract  had  been  terminated 
(DEEPS).**    After  cos^letion  of  its  third  year,  BESP  was  evaluated 
and  the  following  was  the  "SiOTnary  of  Findings"  in  the  ISA  report, 
si±>mitted  September  1,  1974,  which  answered  three  contract  questions 
raised  by  NIE/ESP  in  its  BESP  REP, 

1*     Has  BESP  led  to  greater  diversity  in  the  range  of 
educational  options  within  the  school  district? 

2.     Has  BESP  been  associated  with  change  in  dropout  rates, 
truancy,  vandalismi  in  parent/community  participation 
in  school  program  and  policies i  in  new  and/or  changes 
in  policies,  practices  and  perceptions  of  school  staff; 
in  racial-ecdnomic-academic  mix  for  students  and  staff; 
in  staff  and  fund  allocation!  in  the  locus  and  nature  of 
leadership? 

3*     Has  BESP  brought  about  change  in  the  quality  of  education 
as  measured  by  abjective  and  subjective  questionnaires 
administered  to  parents  and  students? 

These  thrt  .cions  represent  the  ait^itions  that  NIE/ESP 

had  for  BESP  in  ^      u     With  the  approval  of  NIE/ESP  the  Berkeley 


*For  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  federal  grant  as 
a  form  and  its  subsequent  change  into  a  contract,  see  Chapter  7. 
**See  the  ISA  report,  A  Retrospective  Description  of  BUSD/BESP 
From  Its  inception  Through  June,  19731     Report  #1  (NIE) ,  September 
1,  1973 •     DEEPS  is  an  acronym  for  Documentation  and  Evaluation  of 
Experimental  Projects  in  Schools. 
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Unified  School  District  had  earlier  placed  speGial  emphasis  on  four 
objectives s     increasing  options,  decreasing  institutionalised 
racism,  increasing  parent  participation,  and  improving  basic 
skills  of  students.     In  pursuing  its  study  and  preparing  this 
report,   ISA's  co^liance  with  the  NIE/ESP  mandate,  as  formulated 
in  the  above  questions,  also  encompassed  BUSD's  particular  emphases 

ISA  addressed  the  three  contract  questions  above  by  using 
several  methodologies i     an  organizational  analysis  of  BlSP,  field 
observations  of  BESP  schools,  and  a  survey  of  parents  and  students 
in  a  cohort  sample  dram  from  BESP  and  coimnon  schools  (i,e., 
Berkeley's  pi^lic  schools  outside  of  BESP).     in  addition,  inter- 
views were  conducted  with  key  personnel  at  all  levels  of  the  pro^ 
ject  and  with  a  sample  of  BESP  and  consnon  school  teachers, 
Berkeley  residents  were  also  interviewed  to  determine  their 
awareness  of  and  support  for  BESP,     These  data  constitute  the 
empirical  base  for  this  report  (see  Appendix  2  for  full  research 
design) . 


Our  September  1,  1974  Report  represented  the  first  year  of 
study  and  included  the  baseline  data  for  follow-up  change  measu: 
in  the  second  year  (1974/75)*  and  the  third  and  final  year 
(1975/76), 


With  the  approval  of  NIE/ESP,  the  Institute  for  Scientific 
Analysis  initially  approached  its  evaluative  task  by  examining 
the  underlying  ass^ptions  about  diversity  and  choice  as  these 
concepts  evolved  in  the  creation  of  options  in  BESP,**  Thereafter 
we  assessed  the  impact  of  these  options  which  seem  to  have  created 
tracks  within  the  school  district  for  two  types  of  disaffected 
youths i     (1)  students  from  upper-middle-class  families  who  reject 
the  traditional  educational  values  of  their  parents  and  who 
voluntarily  choose  the  most  diverse  optioiisi  and  {2}  students, 
largely  from  minorities,  who  are  disaffected  underachievers, 
and  who  are  system»tracked  into  remedial-oriented  schools  of 
lesser  diversity  and  choice. 

We  also  investigated  other  issues,  such  as   (1)  the  role 
of  federal  fading    and  its  impact  upon  local  control,  (2) 
desegregation  vs,  racially  separatist  schools,  and  (3)  the 
moral  and  practical  issues  inherent  in  "experimenting"  with  public 

*See  ISA  Report,  A  Descriptive  Analysis  of  BESP  (1974/75), 
September  1,  19757^ 

**See  ISA  Report,  Choice  Structure  of  the  Berkeley  Experimental 
Schools  Project,  July  15,  1973, 


school  students  who  are  charmaled  into  untried  and  untested 
"alternative"  schools,*  perhaps  without  their  parents'  clear' 
understanding  about  potential  educational  consequences  for  the 
child's  progress  after  the  "e^^eriTOnt"  has  been  concluded. 

After  creating  a  ty^logy  of  the  alternative  schools  according 
to  their  degree  of  diversity  and  choice,  we  described  how  the 
types  of  alternative  schools  covaried  with  each  of  the  following i 

(a)  the  extent  of  parent-student  consensus  in  educational  values, 

(b)  each  st^enfs  assessment  of  the  quality  of  his  or  her  educa- 
tion, (c)  ethnic  identity,  (d)  parents'  occupation,  (e)  objective 
outcome  measures,  and  {f)  subjective  outcome  measures.    We  then 

-conducted  a  multiple  regression  analysis  in  relation  to  both 
subjective  and  objective  outcome  measures. 

We  now  turn  to  the  questions  raised  by  NIE/ESP  in  its  con- 
tract BFW.     The  following  is  a  sunmary  of  our  findings  regarding 
BESP's  first  toree  years  of  operation,  as  pravioualy  reported  in 
our  1973  submission  to  mE/EBP^ 

I.     Has  BESP  led  to  greater  diversity  in  the  range  of 
educational  options  within  BUSD? 

Over  the  first  three  years  23  alternative  schools  were 
established  by  BESP,  serving  between  3,000  and  4,000  students 
each  year.     The  two  most  "diverse"  schools  were  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  1972/73  school  year  because  the  Federal  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  ruled  that  the  racial  separatism  of  Casa  da  la 
R^^a         Black  House  violated  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Righ"ts~Act 
of  1964.     (These  racially  separate,  diverse  schools  were  closed 
before  they  could  be  evaluated  by  ISA, -which  began  its  BESP 
evaluation  June,  1973*) 

During  1973/74  BESP  consisted  of  21  schools  of  considerable 
variety,  ranging  from  those  that  were  distinctively  "different" 
to  those  which  were  quite  conventional,  including  residual  and 
remedial  schools  offering  little  diversity  or  freedom  of  choice. 
The  former  tended  to  be  fewer  in  nianber  and  an^ller  in  size  than 
the  latteri  as  a  result,  our  aggregate  conparisons  showed  that 
the  diversity  in  the  BESP  schools  resembled  the  diversity  in 
the  common  schools-rafter  all,  they  are  not  homogeneous  either— 
and  we  therefore  found  few  observable  or  reportable  innovations 


*In  Berkeley  the  eMperimental  program  schools  are  coiranonly  re- 
ferred to  as  alternative  schools,  as  distinct  from  the  "conmon 
schools  which  retain  their  regular  or  traditional  programs. 
We  follow  this  conmiunity  usage  in  this  report. 
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in  curriculum,  educational  practices,  teaching  styles  or  organic 
national  structures.     Further,  in  its  later  years*  BESP  becaine 
increasingly  less  open  and  more  structured,  less  autonoTOUs  and 
more  centralized,  less  scattered  and  more  consolidated #  less 
inno^tive  and  more  conventional - 

Staff  turnover  was  remarkably  high  at  every  level  of 
federal, district,  and  BESP  administration  and  management.  Major 
staff  changes  occurred  in  the  NIE/ESP  offices,   including  resig- 
nation by  its  director  and  frequent  replacement  of  its  contract 
officers;  the  BUSD  school  board  changed  in  compositioni  the  BUSD 
superintendent  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  another;  a  new  BESP  , 
Director  wcus  installed  in  Fall,  1973;   the  local  Evaluation  Director 
(Level  D*  resigned  and  several  evaluation  staff  mergers  were 
replaced;  many  BESP  site  directors  failed  to  retain  their  positions 
during  the  five  years  of  the  project,  including  two  who  coimiitted 
suicide;  many  teachers  flowed  in  and  out  of  BESP;  and  all  non- 
certificated  staff  mergers  paid  by  BESP  funds  were  laid  off  on 
one  occasion.     The  first  outside  evaluation  eontract  was  cancelled 
after  two  years  and  a  competitive  RPP  was  issued  and  awarded  to 
ISA*    As  the  new  outside  evaluation  team,  we  did  an  intensive 
system-^wide  study  in  response  to  an  NIE/ESP  RFP  issued  in  May# 
1973*     All  these  changes  *  in  varying  ways,  reflect  tensions  within 
the  system,  and  some  reflect  increasing  bureaucratization. 

As  to  degrees  of  choice,  parents  and  students  knew  somethiny 
about  alternative  schools,  but  the  scope  of  that  knowledge  was 
limited.     Students  in  alternative  schools  perceived  slightly  more 
choice  of  alternatives  than  did  cOTimon  school  students,  a  natural 
result  of  their  status  as  BESP  students.     Since  most  of  the 
alternatives  were  located  "on-site,"  i*e.,  within  a  common  schoolf 
this  rain  forced  the  perception  among  man*/  students  that  alter- 
native schools .were  neither  diverse  nor  particularly  innovative. 
Berkeley  common  schools  also  have  "innovative"  classes,  and  many 
parents  and  students  were  unaware  of  any  difference. 

Analysis  of  interviews  with  BESP  directors  and  with  teachers 
in  both  BESP  and  conmon  schools  revealed  few  differences  between 
BESP  and  BUSD  curricula,  teaching  styles,  staff  make-up  or  utili- 
sation, or  in  their  use  of  education^ output  measures,  Inter^ 
views  with  students  in  both  BESP  and  conmon  schools  revealed  no 
significant  differences  in  diversity,  but  did  define  some  differ- 
ences  in  images i    proportionately  TOre  BESP  students  tended  to 
view  their  schools  as  "hip"  and  unstructured,  while  n»re  conmran 
school  students  viewed  their  schools  as  "traditional," 


*The  Level  I  evaluation  was  under  the  authority  of  BESP,  to  be 

conducted  by  personnel  within  the  BESP  structure,  as  distinct 

from  ISA's  "outside  agency"  evaluation  which  was  designated  Level  11* 
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2.     Has  BESP  been  associated  with  change  in  dropout  rates, 
truancy^  vandalism-  in  parent/comntuni'^  participation  in 
school  program  and  policies;  in  new  and/or  changes  in 
policies,  practices  and  perceptions  of  school  staff; 
in  racial-economic-aGademic  mix  for  stucjents  and 
staff;  in  staff  and  fund  allocation;  in  the  locus  and 
nattire  of  leadership? 

a.     In  investigating  organizational-administrative  issues, 
we  found  a  variety  of  factors  that  influenced  leadership  function 
and  staff  allocation.    During  BESP's  operation  there  was  a  strong 
trend  toward  centralization  of  authority  and  control  over  staff 
and  funding  allocations.     Local  BESP  site  directors  had  little 
automony,  and,  over  the  years,  this  eroded  further.     The  turnover 
of  directors  and  staff  was  very  high  and  lines  of  authority  and 
accountability  were  often  unclear;  there  were  few  apparent  alter» 
native  school  "true  believers"  or  "leaders."    Few  new  or  inno- 
vative "programs"  developed  as  BESP  continued. 

BESP  was  transformed  from  a  grant  to  a  contract  as  of 
Deceinber  197  3  when  NIE/ESP  entered  the  local  alternative^school 
arena  and  took  dpcis ion-making  power  over  certain  fiscal  alloca- 
tions.    The  entire  BESP  noncertif icated  staff  was  terminated,  as 
was  most  of  the  in-project  (Level  I)  evaluation  staff,     in  1973 
no  BESP  Level  1  evaluation  results  were  available  to  aid  the 
administration  in  making  decisions  about  which  BESP  schools  to 
phase  into  BUSD  or  to  close.     Three  schools  (in  addition  to  the 
two  racially  separatist  schools  mentioned  previously)  were 
tertninated  without  the  use  of  any  objective  evaluative  criteria. 
United  Nations  West  was  terminated  because  it  had  a  high  pro- 
portion of  Black  students  and  staff  and  was  considered  potentially 
out  of  cottpliance  with  Office  for  Civil  Rights  desegregation 
rules.    KARE  and  Willard  Alternative,  two  of  the  largest  "reme» 
dial"  junior  high  schools,  were  closed  because  they  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  in  any  way  different  from  comnon  schools.  Since 
KARE,  Willard  and  U.N,  West  were  in  existence  during  the  year  of 
ISA's  study,  they  are  included  among  the  21  BESP  schools  encom- 
passed in  the  evaluation.* 

Some  problems  within  BUSD  stemmed  from  the  school  superin- 
tendent's resignation  and  his  replacement  by  an  out-of-state 
applicant.     A  bitter  school  board  battle  was  waged  over  hiring 
Ma  suaeaesor.    S^t^Mitie  of  Om  aorimany  generated  In  thli  con- 
troversy %me  the  subsequent  reeignmtionlof  one  BUek  Board  mentoer. 

♦Detailed  descriptions  of  each  of  the  BESP  schools  are  presented 
in  Volume  II  of  this  final  report. 
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The  most  serious  organizational  change  was  the  great  conflict 
and  imoertainty  over  the  future  of  BESP  sincfe  no  plan  for  1974/75 
was  approved  imtil  much  too  late*     Staff  morale  was  low  and  hope 
for  HESP's  future  dwindled  away. 

b.     Turning  to  other  components  of  NIE/ESP's  compound 
Question  2,  comparisDns  of  3ESP  and  corranon  schools  revealedi 

(1)  No  difference  in  student  absentee  rates 

(2)  No  difference  in  vandalism^  by  cost  or  type 

(3)  No  difference  in  student  truancy 

(4)  No  difference  in  dropout  rates r  aKcept  more  BESP 
students  reported  they  had  "thought  about  dropping 

(5)  No  difference  in  the  proportion  of  students  expelled 
or  suspended 

(6)  No  difference  in  resort  to  ''parent^notices"  (problem 
reports  to  parents  ) 

(7)  No  differenca  between  BESP  and  common  school  teachers* 
emphasis  on  basic  skills 

(8)  No  differences  in  teachers^  assessment  of  various 
teaching  techniques 

(9)  No  new  testing  procedures  developed  in  BESP  that  were 
"innovative"  or  even  racially  sensitive  despite  an 
emphasis  on  multi-cultural  curricula  in  bote  BESP  and 
common  schools 

(10)  BESP  teachers  estimated  their  students'  academic  abil- 
ities lower  tiian  did  conanon  school  teachers 

(11)  BESP  teachers  were  more  likely  than  coRWion  school 
teachers  to  rate  toemselves  as  "unstructured  and  per- 
missive*" although  students  saw  no  difference  except 
in  *'hippy  schools" 

(12)  In  elementary  grades,  what  children  "liked"  in  their 
curriculum  was  approxiMtely  the  same  in  BESP  and  conmon 
schools 

(13)  Mothers  of  BESP  students  had  a  greater  amount  of  educa- 
tion than  mothers  of  common  school  students 

(14)  Proportionally^  more  whit^  students  attended  BESP,  more 
Black  students  attended  common  schools 

(15)  White  staff  in  both  BESP  and  common  schools  are  more 
experienced  and  better  paid  than  minority  staff 

3.  Has  BESP  brought  about  change  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion as  measured  by  objective  and  si^jective  question- 
naires administered  to  parents  and  students? 

A  quality  of  Education  Scale  (QE)  was  developed  from  student 
interview  data,,  indicating  the  degree  of  their  satisfaction  with 
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schooling^  their  actual  aducational  attaininsnt and  their 
academic  self-rating.    The  QE  measure  pemitted  us  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  students'  objectiva  achievement,  per- 
ceived achievement,  self-esteem  and  degree  of  anomie.     On  the  QE 
scale,  the  significant  difference  revealed  was  not  between  BESP 
and  coimnon  schools,  but  among  BESP  schools.     The  percentage 
of  sti^ents  who  rated  the  quality  of  their  education  as  high  ranged 
from  6  percent  in  one  BESP  school  to  67  percent  in  another,  high-- 
lighting  the  contrasts  within  the  altarnati\^e--school  universe/ 

Scores  on  the  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  used  by 
the  BUSD  to  test  all  students,  were  unavailable  for  one^half  of 
the  subjects  in  our  sanple.     The  teat  scores  cannot  be  used  as 
valid  measures  because  of  the  bias  contributed  by  such  a  loss 
of  data.     However,  test  data  were  reported  and  showed  no  signi- 
ficant  difference  between  BESP  and  comon  school  students. 

We  next  examined  the  grades-point  averages  for  BESP  and  coiranon 
school  students  and  found  no  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups  * 

Subjective  measures  were  then  used,  and  no  differences 
between  students  attending  BESP  and  conmon  sch^ls  were  found 
in  mean  scores  on  the  Anomie  Scale  or  in  the  mean  scores  on  the 
s^lf^Esteem  Scale. 

Parents  and  students  responded  to  a  number  of  survey  items 
regarding  their  perception  of  the  equity  and  effectiveness  of 
their  respective  schools.    Analysis  of  these  responses  revealed 
no  statistically  significant  differences  in  perceptions  between 
BESP  and  coimon  school  parents  and  students  * 

Students  and  parents  were  asked  about  their  image  of  BESP 
and  connon  schools  on  a  range  of  attributes*     In  general,  par- 
ents were  not  familiar  with  BESP  schools.     Both  parents  and 
students  rated  consTion  schools  as  having  a  greater  emphasis  on 
college  preparation  than  BESP  schools* 

Students  indicated  that  both  BESP  and  comnKDn  schools  empha- 
sized basic  skills,  whili  parents  thought  that  correnon  schools 
emphasized  basic  skills  more. 

Parents  and  students  were  asked  to  rate  the  schools  as  to 
their  emphasis  on  ethnic  identity  and  there  were  no  major  dif- 
ferences in  rating  between  BESP  and  common  schools ^ 

Neither  did  parents  and  students  feel  that  either  BESP  or 
coninon  schools  placed  different  emphases  upon  personal  growth* 
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ISA  then  compared  the  opinions  that  students  expressed  about 
the  value  of  educational  attainment  with  those  of  their  parents. 
The  resultant  Matchad-Pair  Scale  allowed  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween students  who  agreed  with  their  parents  and  those  who  did 
not.     A  large  number  of  students  thought  F^orly  of  education 
even  though  their  parents  valued  it  highly.     These  disaffected 
students  were  from  two  types  of  families ^  one  white ,  upper-class 
professional,  and  the  other,  ethnic  minorities.     White  "hippy" 
students  were  disaffeGted  and  cynical,  but  still  did  well 
academically;   the  disaffected  students  from  ethnic  minorities,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  low  levels  of  academic  achievement.  These 
two  groups  of  disaffected  students  appeared  to  be  "tracked"  into 
different  types  of  BESP  schools,  the  "hippy"  schools  and  the 
"residual"  schools* 

We  next  examined  the  correlation  between  the  Matched-Fair 
Scale  and  students'  assessment  of  the  quality  of  their  education. 
Those  students  who  shared  their  parents'  high  regard  for  education 
also  disproportionately  rated  the  quality  of  their  current  edu- 
cation highly. 

One-half  of  all  students  in  Berkeley  have  parents  who  are 
professionals,  and  signif iGantly  more  children  from  this  group 
attended  highly  diverse  BESP  high  schools,  while  more  children 
from  the  working  class  attended  residual  schools.  Children 
who  shared  their  parents'  high  regard  for  education  tended  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  their  education,  and  dispropor- 
tionately attended  high  schools  of  high  diversity.  However, 
approximately  the  same  proportion  of  this  type  of  student  also 
attended  coninon  school,  so  there  was  no  difference  between  BESP 
and  coimnon  schools'  ability  to  attract  such  students. 

Among  children  of  middle-class  parents,  one-third  of  the 
white  students  and  one-half  of  the  non-white  students  disagreed 
with  their  parents  about  the  value  of  education,  indicating  a 
great  amount  of  disaffection  among  students  of  all  races  in 
affluent  families.    When  middle-class  children  shared  their  par- 
cmts'  positive  views  toward  education,  the  students  had  high 
levels  of  achievement  irrespective  of  race. 

In  conclusion,  these  findings  were  interpreted  to  mean  that 
there  are  no  significant  differences  in  diversity  between  BESP  ^ 
and  congnon  schools,  but  within  BESP,  there  is  a  dual  "tracking" " 
system  for  the  "new, hippy  vouth^'  who  "choose  highly  diverse  options , 
and  another  tracking  system  for  "turned-off"  minority  students  " 
who  are  referred  to  remedial  schools  for  work  in  basic  skills, 
or  for  ethnic  awareness  within  a  framework  of  "survival  skills",  " 
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Both  groups  of  students  are  seeking  new  meaning,  having  rejected 

middle'Class  values.     These  types  of  disaffected  youtiis  found 

in  BESP  schools  (and  in  Berkeley  Gonanon  schools  as  well)  may  well 

be  the  "problem  students'*  of  affluent  America  all  across  the  country. 

Each  BESP  school  was  rated  as  to  its  diversity  and  freedom  of 
choice.    Over  the  first  three  years  of  the  project,  the  nmnber  of 
BISP  schools  rated  as  having  high  diversity  decreased,  and  the 
nuK^ar  rated  adjunct  or  residual  increased. 

The  hiring  of  minority  staff  has  been  slowed,  and  many 
minority  non-certificated  staff  have  been  laid  off*  However, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  proportion  of  minority  staff 
employed  in  either  common  or  BESP  schools.    Students  in  both  BESP 
and  Condon  schools  reported  on  the  incidents  of  racism  they  had 
observed  in  their  schools,  and  BESP  students  reported  less  racism 
than  did  conHnon  school  stiidents. 

Asked  about  parent  power-sharing  in  govermnent  and  decision- 
making, BESP  directors  reported  only  relatively  small  amounts  of 
parent  participation  in  any  aspect  of  school  policy.    Parents  re- 
ported no  significant  difference  between  arooimt  of  participation 
in  BESP  and  common  schools. 

Both  common  and  BESP  teachers  indicated  great  concern  about 
the  teaching  of  basic  skills^  but  both  groups  of  teachers  agreed 
that  basic  skills  were  more  likely  to  be  emphasized  in  common 
schools. 

In  summary,  ^  foimd  no  conclusive  evidence  that  BESP  had 
met  i^  four  goals  in  any  significant  manner,  nor" was  there  any 
evidence  to  conclude  that  BESP  was  more  successful  in  these  areas 
than  were  the  QOgation  schools  nor  that  it  was"^le  to  create  any 
major  organizational  change  in  thm  BUSD^ 

After  two  additional  years  of  evaluation  (1974/75),  ISA  has 
found  no  significant  change  in  any  of  these  findings  reported  in 
1974.    Now,  after  five  years  of  ^e  BESP,  only  seven  of  the  24 
original  alternative  schools  remain  open.    Five  of  these  seven 
had  already  been  in  existence  as  alternatives,  planned  or  in 
operation,  prior  to  BESP  fiinding.    Only  two  options  originated 
by  BESP  remain—College  Prep  and  Early  Learning  Center,"* 


*    It  can  be  reasoniisly  argued  that  Early  Learning  Center  is  a  hy- 
brid with  a  BESP  K-3  "free  school"  component  having  been  grafted 
on  to  an  early  learning  experimental  model  tiiat  antedated  BESP, 
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In  the  following  analysis,  we  choose  to  go  beyond  the  three 
contract  questions,  since  they  focused  upon  the  local  schools' 
inplementation  of  BESP  rather  than  upon  the  broader  range  of 
issues  which  emerged  over  the  course  of  the  experiment,  issues 
that  led  us  to  examine  the  methodology  of  educational  R&D  itself. 
Responses  to  the  three  contract  questions  are  included  in  this 
report,  but  they  are  en^edded  in  a  more  sweeping  analysis  than 
the  questions  originally  envisioned. 

As  Scriven  (1967)   has  noted,  summative  evaluations  include 
not  only  the  "measuring  of  performance  against  goals,  but  include 
procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  the  goals."    Wo  have  followed 
this  prescription  in  the  samiative  evaluation  undertaken  for 
this,  our  final  report.     To  engage  in  such  an  endeavor  required 
analytical  as  well  as  descriptive  or  nieasurement  efforts,  be^ 
cause  such  an  evaluation  assesses  not  only  whether  program  goals 
have  been  Tnet,  but  also  whether  the  stated  goals  properly  reflect 
the  larger  policy  from  which  the  goals  were  derived.     In  its 
final  stage,  this  sort  of  evaluative  research  is  intellectual 
work,  resting  in  part  on  the  inductive,  empirical  method,  but 
finally  turning  to  deduction  to  recreate  the  meanings  of  original 
policy  intentions  and  suppositions. 

Such  an  ambitious  conception  of  the  evaluative  mandate  is, 
of  course,  not  universally  shared.     Wortman  (1975)  states, 
"Swmiative  evaluation  takes  on  the  role  of  analyzing  how  effectiva 
the  particular  program  was  in  attaining  certain  objectives  and 
goals  it  was  set  up  to  obtain.     It  assumes  that  the  treatment  has 
been  properly  implemented."    Wortman 's  conception  is  more  humble 
than  Scriven »s  or  our  own,  because  it  restricts  itself  to  assessing 
means-ends  relations  and  fails  to  ask  whetiier  the  programmatic 
ends  fit  the  larger  aims  of  the  policy  from  which  they  stem. 
By  following  such  an  evaluative  strategy,  one  is  likely  to 
conclude  by  "blaming  the  victim":  if  goals  are  not  achieved,  then 
it  logically  follows  that  the  local  people  are  to  blame,  since 
they  are  the  ones  responsible  for  operating  the  program  and 
achieving  its  specified  goals.    Even  if  the  stated  goals  are 
met,  however,  one  still  does  not  know  whether  the  larger  policy 
has  been  successfully  achieved  unless  one  follows  the  more 
an^itiour.  evaluative  strategy  we  suggest  here.     In  this  summative 
evaluation  we  do  not  assume  that  the  stated  "treatments"  were 
proper  or  even  that  these  "treatments"  were  properly  implemented. 
Instead,  for  pur^ses  of  sunmation  we  are  calling  into  question 
not  only  the  efficacy  of  the  "treatments,"  i.e.,  the  programmatic 
actions  taken  to  fulfill  the  goals  set  forth    in  the  local  BESP 
plan,  but  also  the  organization  and  logic  of  the  whole  experimental- 
schools  anta^riie,  taking  into  accoi^t  three  project  levels i 
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that  of  OE/NIE/ESP  which  contracted  an  educational  RSD  project 
to  the  Berkeley  Unified  School  District,  that  of  BUSD/1E3P  which 
inplemented  the  six-million  dollar  ei^erimmnt^  and  tiiat  of  the  con^ 
sumers   (students  and  parents)  who  were  the  project's  ostensible 
or  presumed  beneficiaries.     In  short,  we  are  evaluating  the 
history,  logic^  utility,  and  consequences  of  educational  R&D 
projects  as  such^   in  order  to  account  for  the  fate  of  the  project 
as  it  worked  itself  out  in  Berkeley* 
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CHAPTER  2 1     SOCIQ-POLITICM.  AND  EDUCATIONMi  CONTEXTS 


in  our  first  annual  report  on  BESP,  which  not  only  covered  the 
197^/74  school  year  but  also  sketched  the  origins,  genesis  and  the 
first  two  years  of  this  program^  we  dealt  briefly  with  the  socio- 
political background  and  conteKt  of  ESP  in  general  and  of  its 
Berkeley  component  in  particular.    In  this  final  report  it  is  appro- 
priate to  revert  to  ttese  matters  as  essential  factore  in  any  seri- 
ous sunmative  evaluation.    We  proceed  to  such  a  contextual  examina- 
tion under  four  major  headings:     (1)  the  overall  socio-political 
background  and  context  (as  these  were  directly  related  to  education) 
(2)  relevant  developments  in  toe  educational  field,   (3)  the  specific 
political  mold  in  which  ESP  was  cast,  and  (4)  the  Berkeley  environ- 
ment as  it  influenced  the  public  school  system. 

The  Qverall  Socio-political  Background  and  Context 

In  the  two  decades  preceding  ESP  a  gathering  movement  for 
school  reform  was  spurred  on  by  a  variety  of  socio-political  phe- 
nomena.    In  toe  1950 's  thm  eha:^est  spurs  were  administered  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregation  decision,  by  the  technological  re^ 
volution  and  *'the  message  beeped  by  Sputnik"   (Rafferty,  1970),  a 
message  whose  volume  was  ma^ified  by  the  cold  war.     In  the  1960  *s 
the  most  painful  pricks  were  inflicted  by  the  two  wars — the  war  on 
poverty  and  the  war  in  Viatnam— and  their  corollary  movements: 
ghetto  upheavals  and  youth  insurgency.    Simultaneously,  persisting 
and  growing  through  both  decades  as  a  public  concern  with  the  ed- 
ucational outcome  (e*g.,  Why  Johnny  Can't  ^ad)  and  the  behavioral 
performance  (e.g..  The  Blactooard  Jungle)  of  the  school  system. 
The  several  phenomena  were  not  so  separated  in  time  ar  might  be 
inferred  from  the  above i  toe  technological  revolution,  toe  cold  war. 
Black  discontent  were  not  confined  to  just  one  decade,  and  toe  poor 
were,  indeed,  always  wito  us  in  all  toat  time,    Nonetoeless,  at 
different  times  toe  relative  degree  to  which  one  or  anotoer  phe- 
nomenon impinged  upon  public  awareness  varied* 

In  toe  1950 's  toe  impact  of  toe  technological  revolution  was 
manifested  in  academic  and  govemmental  initiatives  to  improve 
curricula  in  mathematics  and  toe  physical  sciences.  Symptomatic 
of  tois  trend  was  toe  National  Science  Foundation's  Course  Content 
improvement  Program  and  toe  emergence  of  NSF  as  toe  principal 
federal  sponsor  of  research  and  development  in  education  (Sproull , 
mt_       ,  1975)  ^    Early  in  toe  decade  toe  University  of  Illinois 
Committee  on  School  Hatoenmtics  began  its  revisions  of  toe  second- 
ary school  matoematics  curriculim  and  a  little  later  the  Physical 
Sciences  Coimnittee  began  to  perform  toe  same  service  for  high 
school  physics  (Silberman,  1970) * 
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It  is  a  point  of  pride  among  pioneers  in  tois  curriculmn  re- 
form movement  that  they  began  their  labors  before  Sputnik  was  cata- 
pulted into  orbit,  but  they  aetoowledge  that  their  initially  modest 
enterprise  was  given  an  extraordinary  fillip  by  the  Soviet  satellite* 
Ciirriculra  refora  was  blasted  from  the  academic  cloister  into  thm 
Gentral  arena  of  world  politics,  and  academic  detachment  was  not  so 
detached  as  to  miss  the  implications.    Not  atypically^  Kerber  and 
Smith  (1968)  observed! 

We  are  presently  engaged  in  a  cold  war  with 
Russia,  in  which  everything  the  Soviets  do, 
and  everything  we  do,  assmes  a  competitive 
posture.  **  .Ever  since  Sputnik  knocked  Ameri-- 
can  provincialism  into  a  cocked  hat,  we  have 
been  mrting  a  reappraisal  of  our  educational 
system*    More  than  ever,  people  are  aware 
that  toe  greatest  battle  in  the  ideological 
war  is  being  conducted  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Despite  such  ej^ansive  visions  of  education's  mission  in  the 
cold  war,  it  is  relevant  to  note^  especially  in  view  of  what  was  to 
come  in  the  post-Sputnik  decade #  that  much  of  the  furore  occasioned 
by  the  Soviet  surprise  had  an  elitist  thrust.    That  is,  the  ideo- 
logues could  serve  as  cheerleaders,  celebrants,  priests  and  pro- 
pagandists in  the  space  race,  and  in  these  several  roles  might  in- 
volve a  mass  pi^lici  both  here  and  ^road,  but  the  decisive  runners 
in  the  race  itself  were  the  scientists  and  technologists.    The  obvi- 
ous conclusion  was  that  the  coimtry  needed  more  and  better  scient-^ 
Ists  and  technologists,  but  "more"  is  a  relative  tem;  it  did  not 
signify  so  many  as  to  alter  the  essentially  exclusive  nature  of 
such  a  talent  pool.     It  is,  of  course,  wise  to  call  many  even 
though  only  few  are  to  be  chosen,  as  this  renders  the  process  of 
competition  and  selection  more  productive.    This  consideration  pro-- 
vided  an  added  incentive  to  revamp  high  school  curricula  in  mathe- 
matics and  physical  sciences,  but  an  emphasis  remained  on  the  few 
to  be  chosen.    Among  the  ujichosen  residue,  there  would  be  a  cadre 
to  perform  the  lesser  chores  in  the  new  technological  system. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  early  elitist  strain  in  the  contemporary 
clamor  for  educational  reform  because  it  persisted  as  an  apparent 
contradiction  when  the  focus  shifted  to  the  ^ttOTi  layers  of  our 
society,  the  most  remote  from  any  brand  of  elitism.    The  shift  was 
executed  with  the  proclMiation  of  the  war  on  poverty.    It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that,  if  some  saw  education  as  the  principal  ideo- 
logical battlefield  of  thm  cold  war,  others  now  perceived  it  as 
the  superweapon  in  the  new  war.    Certainly  President  Johnson  con- 
veyed this  impression.     "As  a  son  of  a  poor  fanner^"  he  said,  "I 
know  that  education  is  the  only  valid  passport  from  poverty"  (Gold- 
man, 1969) . 
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In  aigning  the  Beonomic  Opportunity  Act  in  August  #  1964,  the 
Prasidant  deelarads 

Today,  for  to©  firit  time  in  all  the  hiitory 
of  toe  hmiM  race,  a  great  nation  im  able  to 
make  and  im  willing  to  make  a  oOTmitoent  to 
eradicate  poverty  among  its  people. 

In  signing  toe  Elemental  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in 
April,  1965/  he  declared i    "I  believe  deeply  that  no  law  l  have 
signed  or  will  ever  sign  means  more  to  toe  futw^e  of  America" 
(Johnson,  1971), 

In  toe  President's  design  for  toe  "Great  Society"  the  two  acta 
were  intertwined.    Such  personal  conviction  as  may  have  motivated 
him  was  also  buttressed  by  toe  e^cigenciea  of  politics ,  Hodgson 
(1975)  has  argued  toat  toe  President  was  bent  on  achieving  toat 
''Great  Society"  witoout  alienating  toe  power  structure  or  toe  Con-- 
greas,  and  as  otoer  e^edients  enco\mtered  stiffening  political 
opposition^  toe  resort  to  educational  programs  increased.  After 
all,  giving  money  to  public  schools  was  more  honored  in  toe  American 
tradition  than  giving  money  to  toe  poor* 

Fo\^  montos  after  toe  Vrtiite  House  fanfare  toat  attended  enact- 
ment of  BSEA,  toe  most  ambitious  of  toe  educational  programs,  gun^ 
fire  and  flames  swept  toe  Los  ^geles  ghetto  of  Watts,  ushering  in 
a  series  of  long,  hot  smraners,  wito  toeir  shocking  toll  of  death 
and  devastation  in  toe  country's  ghettos*    "^e  civil  peace  has 
bean  shattered. .The  American  people  are  deeply  disturbed,**, 
baffled  and  dismayed  by  toe  wholesale  looting  and  violence^"  said 
President  Johnson  in  appointing  the  National  Advisory  Coiroission  on 
Civil  Disorders* 

ThB  GoKBnaission's  report  was  not  reassuring i    "Our  nation  is 
moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one  white" i  "toe  future  of 
every  American"  is  now  toreatened*    It  also  found  toat  "toe  t^ical 
riot  participant  was  a  high  school  dropout*"    One  of  toe  very  few 
of  its  witnesses  it  quoted  directly  was  Superintendent  Paul  W,  Briggs 
of  Cleveland I 

Many  of  toose  whose  recent  acts  toreaten  toe 
domestic  safe^  and  tear  at  toe  roots  of  toe 
American  democracy  are  toe  produGts  of  yester- 
day's inadequate  and  neglected  inner^aity 
schools , 

The  Coiranission  toereupon  proceeded  to  docraent  its  finding  toat 
"toe  bleak  record  of  public  education  for  ghetto  children  is  grow- 
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ing  woree."  (It  is  worth  noting  that  the  raport  was  witten  in  1968 ^ 
whan  the  ISEA^  Head  Start  and  Upward  Bound  programa  were  wall  under 
way^  and  yet  found  that  eduoation  in  thm  ghetto  wai  getting  worse 
instead  of  better.) 

With  all  the  attention  eenterad  on  "the  typieal  riot  partici- 
pant" and  the  eohools  that  produced  him,  when  the  report  turned  to 
"Recommandatione  for  National  Aotioni"  Iduoatioii  led  all  thm  rest, 
oonauming  33  of  the  73  pages  devoted  to  reaowmandations ,  three  tmee 
the  space  given  to  Employment,  and  twice  the  space  for. Housing. 
The  section  on  education  t^gad,  among  other  things,  "expanded 
e3^>ariaentation,  evaluation,  and  regearoh,"  proposing  that  research 
be  oriented  to  learning  "about  the  most  effective  methods  of  taaeh- 
ing  disadvantaged  ohildran  in  eohoola  segregated  by  race  and  class," 
and  that  "current  efforts  to  develop  new  patterns  of  education 
(suoh  as  storefront  sehools  Md  street  acadmias)"  be  considered 
and  evaluated*    These  and  other  efforts,  including  EBEh,  it  was 
said,  should  be  si^jeot  to  "thorough  evaluation*"     (Although  thim 
was  14  years  after  the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  decision,  the 
Commission  accepted  schools,  segregated  by  race  as  wall  as  class, 
as  realities  to  which  ^ucatioml  research  had  to  be  adjusted. ) 

The  preoccupation  with  education  had  an  el^entary  logici  if 
tiia  "tj^ical  riot  participant"  was  a  dropout  from  a  deplorable 
school  system,  than  a  lass  deplorable  schTOl  system  might  produce 
fewer  dropouts  who  becoma  typical  rioters.    Once  again  education 
was  thrown  into  the  breach  in  confrontation  with  a  social  problem 
of  staggering  magnitude*    But  what  ras  the  root  of  tha  problem? 
The  report  saidi    "Vftite  racism  is  essentially  responsible  for  the 
es^losive  mixti^e  which  has  been  acctmulating  in  our  cities  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11."    i^ite  raciaat  was  the  primary  cause—but 
better  education  of  Blacks  tos  to  be  a  primary  remedy.    The  logic 
of  this  juxtaposition  was  more  con^lex  than  that  of  the  progression 
from  batter  schools  to  fewer  rioters. 

Whatever  the  logic,  by  the  end  of  the  1960 's  Qiir  schools  ware 
to  be  principal  instrraiants  to  overcome  white  racism,  or  at  least 
some  of  its  most  serious  consequences  i  to  eliminate  poverty i  to 
help  us  win  the  space  race  (and  related  military  races) i  and  to 
triumph  in  tha  cold  war.    Since  the  existence  of  these  challenges 
was  prima  facia  evidence  tiiat  the  schools,  as  constituted,  had  not 
©bviatad  them,  tiien  the  schools  had  to  be  qhanged. 

As  if  all  that  were  not  enough,  education  was  also  shaken  by 
rebellion  among  those  who  were  conventionally  assian^  to  be  its 
principal  beneficiaries.    This  ras  rebellion,  not  by  the  Black  and 
the  poor,  but  by  the  white  and  relatively  affluent?  not  by  the 
acadmic  imdarachievers  and  dropouts,  but  by  tiiose  whose  places 
at  thm  top  of  the  academic  achievement  ladder  was  attested  to  by 
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their  attendanGa  at  momm  of  the  country's  rosst  praatigioua  imiver-^ 
Eitias.    For  a  time,  the  co\mtry»s  attention  shifted  baqk  and  forth 
between  "disturbances"  in  the  ghettos  and  "dieturbanoes"  on  tiie 
oampusee.    And  not  only  the  aoXlege  aampuses,  unrest  epread  to  the 
high  schools*    Tteea  out  of  five  prinoipals,  responding  to  a  national 
survey  in  Maroh  1969^  reported  some  fora  of  active  protest  at  their 
high  schools  during  the  preceding  four  months i  in  toe  big  cities  toe 
count  was  toree  out  of  foi^  (U.  S,  News,  SeptenUser  8,  1969).  The 
scope  and  intenadty  of  toe  college  protests  is  conveyed  in  one  set 
of  figures  compiled  by  FBI  Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover i    4,000  arrests 
in  toe  1968/69  academic  yeari  7,200  arrests  in  1969/70  (President's 
Coimission  on  Campus  Unrest,  1970)  * 

The  Commission  (1967-68)  on  "civil  disorders"  in  toe  ghettos 
was  followed  in  1970  by  toe  President's  Coiranisslon  on  Campus  Unrest* 
The  Campus  Commission  foiind  toat  "three  issues--racism,  war  and  the' 
denial  of  personal  freedoms—unquestionably  were  and  still  are  con- 
tributing causes  of  student  imrest,"  but  toat  toese  Issues  were  sub- 
sumed in  "the  new  youth  culturef"  which  was  "a  basic--perhaps  toe 
basic  contributing  cause  of  G«npus  imrest,"    Curious ly^  altoough 
toe  Commission's  inquiry  was  directed  to  an  arena  of  the  educational 
system,  its  reconmendations  did  not  canter  on  educational  reform. 
Instead,  it  saids    "The  most  urgent  task  for  government  must  be  to 
restore  toe  faito  of  Americans  in*  *  ,governinent"  (and  also  in  "toeir 
fellow  citizens") ,    "in  this  task  toe  President  must  take  toe  lead. 
For  as  President  Nixon  has  said^  it  is  toe  responsibility  of  a 
President  to  •articulate  toe  nation's  values,  define  its  goals #  and 
marshall  its  will,"-    The  Presidency  is  a  syn&iol  of  national  unity 
and  values^,,  ^"     (Three  years  later  toe  incuEi^ent  President  also 
became  a  symbol  of  Watergate*) 

The  Connnission's  accent  may  have  been  on  an  ideological- 
political  response,  but  others,  e*g*,  Silberman  (1970)  and  Rafferty 
(1970) ,  saw  student  unrest  as  the  symptom  of  a  profound  crisis  in 
education  toat  called  for  drastic  changes  in  our  schools*    In  addi- 
tion to  all  toe  otoer  problwis  toat  had  been  piled  on  toe  schools 
(poverty,  racism,  and  toe  cold  war)  ,  toey  were  now  also  smrmioned  to 
overcome  what  was  regarded  as  an  intergenerational  cultural  malaise. 
Heavy,  indeed,  were  toe  burdens  laid  upon  education.    How  did  toe 
educators  and  educational  toeorists  respond? 

^.    Relevant  Developments  in  toe  Education  Field 

Two  conspicuous  aspects  of  toe  response  of  educational  fmc- 
tionaries  and  toeorists  to  toe  swirl  of  pressi^es  ^out  toem  werei 
(1)  toe  remarkable  swiftoess  of  toe  transition  in  toe  mid-1960  *s 
from  near-euphoric  optimism  to  what  Moyiiihan  and  tosteller  (1972) 
described  as  "a  certain  ata^sphere  of  'cultural  despair',"  and  (2) 
a  rich  abundance  of  conflicting  opinions  ^out  what  ailed  education 
and  what  to  do  ^out  it. 


An  eKample  of  thm  optimism  that  prtvailsd  mm  late  as  1965  was 
afforded  by  Hobejrt  Havighursty  soeial  psychelogisti  when  fund  allaaa 
tione  under  ESEA  Title  I  were  begun.    The  ne^t  five  years,  he  said^ 
will  sea  an  all^ut  effort  tot 

I*    Raise  the  average  IQ  of  ohlldren  ffom  low  inooma 
familias  by  ten  points, 

2.    Eradioate  that  large  segment  of  mental  retardation 
whieh  is  due  to  enviroimantal  deprivation* 

3«    Clear  out  50  to  75  psroent  of  ^e  severe  retardation 
in  reading  and  aritimtio  whdoh  now  eKists  in  elementary 
schools*     (In  Beok  and  Saice^  ^s.,  1965) 

Others  were  also  bullish  on  experdment  and  ohange    in  ^uoation 
but  somawhat  more  restraint  tiian  ^vighurst,  among  thmm  James  1. 
Allen;  Cozranissionar  of  Sduoation,  first  for  New  York  State  and  then 
the  United  States i  Robert  H.  Anderson  of  Harvard i  ai^  Silbexman 
(1970)*    The  abrupt  ohange  of  ttiood  in  Md^eoade  may  be  druiati^ed 
by  names  and  years i    19S5"Havighurst|  1966--Col«ain.    With  the 
Col^aan  report's  massive  data^  whioh  indicated  thmt  physioal  plant 
and  equipment,  and  even  enriohed  curriaula  and  lower  pupll-teaoher 
ratios ;  and  all  the  other  things  that  money  was  buying  for  the 
sghools  had  little  ef faot  in  lessening  ine^ialities  of  aohiev^^nt 
between  ohildren  from  una^al  sooio^eoonomio  baokgrounds,  some 
basic  premises  of  ESEA  and  related  programs  were  se^d,ngly  shattered 
Soon  after,  specif io  innovations— team  teaching,  curricultim  reform, 
noAgraded  primary  schools,  television  and  computes  as  teaching 
tools ^^were  debmked  as  representing  "more  gimmickry  and  packaging 
'^an  substantial  change"  (Silberman,  1970} , 

The  debate  touched  off  by  the  Coleman  re^rt  centered  not  so 
much  on  its  findings  of  fact,  which,  in  the  main,  withstood  challengi 
as  on  the  political  conclusions  that  were  dram  from  tiiose  findings, 
particularly  thm  conclusion  that  toere  was  little  point  in  throwing 
much  money  into  compensatory  education  because  of  the  imcertainties 
about  the  good  it  would  do«    A  representativa  cooiment  on  tiie  latter 
issue  appeared  .in  a  New  York  Times  editorial  (August  15,  1970)  t 

Contrary  to  much  politically  motivated 
criticism  of  compensatory  education  for 
disadvantaged  children,  these  programs  are 
not  only  too  new  for  meaningful  judgment 
but,  TOre  important,  many  have  lagged 
precisely  because  thmy  have  never  been 
adequately  funded. 

Controversy  continued  to  flara  MOund  specific  innovations. 
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Thare  eartainly  was  no  coneensus  ^)out  the  lesuae  aprouting 
from  the  ColamM  raport  and  other  findings  that  seamed  to  oontra- 
diot  aarliar  assia^tioni  about  aduoational  reform,  but  Just  as 
cartainly  tiiara  wai  a  marked  ehanga  of  ganaral  mood  giroa  1966* 
The  educational  rafom  inovement  of  the  prior  daoade  had  been 
launched,  mm  reform  movementi  often  arei  on  a  high  wave  of  hope, 
and  now  it  appeared  to  have  deeoended  into  a  slough  of  skeptioiem. 
It  is  not  poiiible  to  gauge  thm  degree  to  whioh  this  ohange  of  mood 
was  influenoed  by  major  sooio-^litigal  developments  external  to 
the  educational  system,  but  it  im  relevant  to  note  gome  of  those 
developments.    By  1966  Washington's  focus  had  shifted  from  toe  war 
on  poverty  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.    By  1966  the  ghetto  upheavals  had 
shattered  societal  eomplacency  about  the  progress  being  made  to** 
ward  "equality"  with  anti-p^erty  expenditures,  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, and  the  deliberate  pace  of  integrationist  efforts*  New, 
militant  voices  clMior^  in  Black  ccamunities,  branding  integration 
as  a    euphemism  for  assimilation,  proclaiming  that  the  melting  pot 
was  not  for  thm,  they  wmted  "Blaek  Power."    By  1966  campus  unrest 
had  attained  sufficient  force  so  that  ttere  was  a  certain  irony  to 
repeating  the  old  complaint  that  white  middle -class  values  were 
alien  to  the  children  of  the  Black  poor  and  it  was  therefore  in- 
appropriate for  schools  to  att«pt  to  foiet  the  former  upon  the 
latter.    Now  it  appeared  that  white  middle -class  values  were  also 
alien  to  a  good  many  chiltoen  of  the  white  middle  class* 

•     All  those  davelo^ents,  which  were  bound  up  with  the  socio- 
political phencmana  we  described  earlier,  impinged  ever  more 
directly  upon  educational  controversy,    tonifestly,  "Black  Power" 
militancy  stimulated  msvaments  for  community  conteol  of  ghetto 
schools,  for  Black  studies,  for  varied  forms  of  Black  autonomy 
witiiin  the  educational  structure.    Similarly,  a  resurgence  of  white 
radicalism,  which  was  most  aKplosive  on  the  canpuses  but  which 
also  found  a  wider  constituency  in  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
stimulated  a  TOvament  for  "Free  Schools"    and  for  more  radical 
alternatives  wittin  the  official  school  systffli,  radical  not  only 
in  the  extent  of  their  departture  from  conventional  forms,  but  also 
in  thm  cultural  and  social  substance  of  what  was  to  be  taught. 
These  and  other  pressures  were  reflected  in  the  educational  con- 
troversies toat  have  raged  since  the  mid-1960 's.    Smm  of  the 
principal  antagonists  and  the  issues  they  joined  are  listed  below: 

Moynihan  vs.  Jencks  (Hodgson,  197 B)  t    "Benign  neglect"  vs. 
far  more  profound  governmental  action  against  economic  in^uality, 
up  to  and  including  establishment  of  "political  control  over  the 
econOTiic  institutions  tiiat  shape  our  society,"  which  "is  what 
other  cotmteies  usually  call  socialism."* 


*  CPootnote  on  following  page.) 
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Silbeman  vs*  Kati  (Katg,  1973)  i    Iftadvartent  mindlssaneei  vs. 
delibMate  poliGy  mi  the  Mplanation  for  toe  itata  of  our  gahools^ 
which  botii  agree  im  deplorable*** 

Fantini  vs.  Kohl  (Fantlni^  1973) s    moderation  a«d  ooniensue  vi. 
radioalism  and  oonfrontation  in  effeoting  eduoational  ohange* 

Itoior  ve,  Pettigrew  (Hodgson,  1975) s    thm  oontention  that 
school  integration  hai  failed  to  inprova  aoadeMo  aghiev^nent  vs. 
the  argyment  tiiat  integration  has  yet  to  be  truly  toied. 

Even  an  exteneion  of  euch  a  list  would  not  eonvey  the  profusion 
of  the  argmente  and  what,  at  times,  appears  like  a  oonfuiion,  as 
they  criss-cross  ideological  lines.    Central  to  Uie  conteoversies 
is  the  function  of  ttie  p\^lic  schools  p    Deeply  ri^t^  in  tradition 
is  the  vision  of  Horace  Mann  and  other  pioneers  of  piAlic  education 
in  the  United  states  that  school  is  to®  "great  equaliEer,"  and  tiie 
printary  instrument,  therefore,  for  beneficent    changs  in  socle^  by 
eradicating  or  diminishing  social  and  econwiic  inequall-^,    A  typi- 
cal contemporary  eaqpression  of  that  credo  omes  from  Qlmnan  (1970)  % 

The  nation's  school  systOT* * pfacas  rising  expecta- 
tions, p*.  For  no  pM't  of  the  population  is  this  more 
true  than  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  who  see 
the  nation -s  school  systmi  as  an  essential  con- 
tributor^-perhaps  the  main  oontributor*-to  success 
of  their  children  and  an  essential  means  for 
equalising  opportmiity* 

Opposed  to  tiiat  credo  is  a  growing  nunJber  of  eduoational  scholars 
who  maintain  that  tiie  public  schools  were  designed,  not  to  elimin- 
ate socio-economic  inequality,  but  to  reinforce  iti  ttiat  instead 


*    To  be  sure,  Moynihan  coined  "benign  neglect"  in  an  extra-educa- 
tional context,  but  his  cel^ration  of  the  "splendid,  achievement" 
of  education  in  overcoming  "the  mores  of  caste  and  class"  by  the 
mid-19i0*s  (Hosteller  and  H^naJian,  1972)  invites  the  inference  that 
prevailing  concerns  wito  education's  failures  are  excessive,  Jancks* 
proposals  for  bold  societal  action,  on  the  ©toer  hand,  flow  from  a 
conviction  that  schools,  per  sey  have  done,  and  can  do,  little  to 
overcome  toe  socio-economic  consequences  of  "tiie  mores  of  caste  and 
class,". 

**    For  a  specific  exMiple,  both  and  Silbeman  agree  tiiat 

schools  inculcate  doeili^  in  children,  and  bo-Ui  deplore  tiiis,  but 
Silberaan  attributes  it  to  mindlessness ,  whereas  Katz  insists  tiiat 
such  inculcation  is  part  of  a  larger  design  to  condition  children 
to  accept  their  place  in  the  social  structure. 
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of  hming  instruments  for  social  reform  and  changa,  to©y  are  tools 
in  the  hands  ©f  tha  most  powerful  and  privileged  benefioiaries  of 
the  existing  social  order  to  perpetuate  ttie  status  quo.    A  t^ioal 
expression  of  this  viev^oints     "They  Ithe  schools]  ware  designed  to 
reflect  and  confirm  the  social  structure  that  ereoted  them,.,, 
toerio^  aduoation,, ,is,  and^was. . .bureaucratic,  racist,  and  class- 
biased"  CKatg,  1971|  also  see  Rist,  1973,  and  Garnoy,  1974).  Such 
analyses  lead  to  eertain  oonolusions.    One  sees  "thm  fundam^tal 
necessity  to  change  toe  economic  and  social  structure  before  ttie 
system  of  p^lie  schooling  can  be  changed"  (Carnoy,  1974)  ,  which  in- 
verts the  traditional  view  that  schools  would  change  socie^. 
Another  is  simpleri    scrap  the  pi^lic  schools  (Illich,  1971).  How- 
ever, most  radical  critics  are  inclined  to  agree  tiiat  "abandoning 
the  children  in  toe  schools  tmtil  toe  basic  structure  of  society  is 
changed  is  a  luxury  appropriate  for  toose  who  can  septate  toem- 
selves  from  toe  present  needs  of  parents  md  toildren"  (Leiner,  1975) 

For  toese  critics  toerican  public  education  was  tainted  from 
its  birto  in  toe  second  toird  of  toe  19th  century  and  subsequent  re- 
forms were  merely  adjustoents  to  changing  circiffiistances ,  so  toat 
toe  schools  could  better  perform  toeir  initial  mission  of  r^dering 
toe  lower  social  orders  economically  functional  and  politically 
acquiescent.    However,  anotoer  and  no  less  critical  school  of  toought 
contended  toat  toe  crisis  in  education  began  when  it  was  taken  over 
in  toe  second  toird  of  toe  20to  centytry  "by  toe  burning-eyed,  toin- 
lipped  disciples  of  Dr.  John  Dewey,"  who  squelched  all  dissent  from 
"Progressive  Education"  and  its  "life  adjustment"  cult  (Rafferty, 
1970),    This  stoool  not  only  clamored  for  change,  but  celebrated  its 
manifestations.    Typically^  Dr,  Rafferty  declared i 

education  has  of  late  convulsed  violently 
against  tois  [Progressive  Education]  cult  of 
gray-flanneled  facelessness.    Fireworks  are 
going  off  all  over  the  educational  map,,,* The 
winds  of  change  are  freshening. 

^fferty*s  advocacy  of  "fiduMtion  in  Depto"  a,e,,  "toe  systematic 
imparting  of  org^iiged  and  discipline  subject  matter"  in  an  environ-- 
ment  of  discipline  and  order)  evoked  mn  impressive  public  res^nse. 
This  was  demonstrated  not  only  by  his  election  (1962)  and  a  re- 
election by  a  landslide  (1966)  as  California  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  but  in  otoer  manifestations  of  public  senti- 
ment, typified  by  a  Gallup  Poll  which  found  toat  a  majority  of 
Americans,  if  given  the  choice,  would  send  toeir  children  to  a 
public  school  "that  has  strict  discipline,  including  a  drass  code, 
and  toat  puts  emphasis  on  toe  three  R's"  (Phi  Dalta  Kaopan.  Deceirtoar, 
1975) , 


It  would  seem  that  in  toe  1960 's  toere  was  a  widespread  belief 
in  two  propositions  I     (1)  education  was  in  a  crisis,  and  (2)  drastic 
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dkmngmm  were  naeded  to  overoOBie  the  orlals*    But  what  sort  of  ahanfe? 
There  the  agremiant  ended*    All  over  tha  eduoational  landsoape, 
catori  and  parsnti  imfurled  the  banner  of  "Change" — ^but  thay  maroh^ 
in  different  dlreotions. 

Moreover,  ideologioal  lines  in  tiiOTielvea  were  no  certain  elues 
to  what  was  meant  by  the  cry  for  ahanga.    For  exMipla,  it  sa«n^ 
that  Katz  had  a  muoh  eloper  ideologieal  affinity  with  Jonattan  Koisol 
than  with  Hafferty,  aM  yat  it  also  sa^ad,  on  the  eurfaca  at  least, 
that  on  a  oritioal  issua  ha        aloeer  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 
One  of  l^ffarty's  Ten  CMma^ments  for  education  (1970)  was  "Tlwu 
Shalt  Not  Propagandise"     (said  hei  "One  of  the  biggest  problems  is 

...    taaohers  with  a  message,")    Katz  (1971)  conourredi  sohools 
should  oonoantrate  on  "striotly  eduaational  tasks,"  including 
"fundamental  skills"  and  exgl\:^ing  "toe  oonaoious  attOTipt  to  for- 
mulate sooial  attitudes,"*    To  tozol,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "neutral 
classroom"  is  the  ultimate  betrayal,  a  Pontius  Pilate-like  evasion 
of  the  ethioal  obligation  to  challenge  injustice  and  oppression  in 
our  sooiety,  an  evasion  which  taeitly  ac^iesoes  to  the  larger 
pressures  in  the  society  that  stunt  or  deform  the  moral  sensibilitias 
of  children.    For  him,  "The  only  foms  of  educational  innovation 
that  are  serious  and  worth  considering  in  this  nation. ..are 
those  that  oonstitute  direct  rebellion,  explicit  confrontation,  or 
totally  independent  ventres,  such  as  networks,  storefronts.  Free 
Schools,  and  the  like,  which  stand  entirely  outside  of  the  pt^lic 
system  and  which  at  all  times  labor  to  perform  the  function  of  pro- 
vocateur and  counterfoil"  (Kozol,  1975)* 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  us  to  pass  judgments  on  the  con^ 
fllcting  opinions  we  have  sketched,  or  to  ^nbark  upon  an  analysis 
of  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  several  protagonists.    Indeed,  we 
have  not  even  attCTipted  4  cOTprehansiva  siansaary  of  contmding  view-^ 
points  t    Ow^  more  limited  aim  was  to  provide  a  symptOTiatiG  descrip-- 
tion  of  the  educational  context  in  which  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
in  the  Jear  1970,  mbark^  upon  a  pr^gra^.^bf  research  and  develop- 
ment to  produce  "comprehensive  change"  in  toe  schools,  without  de- 
fining just  what  this  meant,  leaving  tois  burden  to  local  school 
districts  which  were  to  find  their  own  way  amid  all  the  strident, 
contentious  and  confusing  counsels  abroad  in  the  Imd. 

Our  survey  of  educational  cross-currents,  joined  with  the 
earlier  sketch  of  the  socio-^political  context,  also  serves  as  pre- 


*    Kat^  se^ns  to  be  more  consistent  than  Rafferty,  as  the  latter 
aggressively  champions  inculcation  of  "Patriotism"  in  toe  class- 
room, presumably  on  toe  preniee  that  what  he  perceives  as  "Patrio- 
tism" is  a  self --evident  truth,  and  its  advocacy,  toerefore,  could 
not  be  labelled  propaganda. 
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luda  to  eeniideting  the  gpacifie  political  Gireumitaneas  that 
attended  the  birth  o£  ESP. 

3*    The  sptaif id  politlaal  Maid  in  Whieh  ESP  Was  Cast 

By  1970  Pf eiidant  Johnion  was  in  ffstirraent  in  Texas  and  the 
remaini  ©f  the  "Great  Society"  lingered  on  in  Washington*  Over 
all^  it  ia  fair  to  say^  Nijcon  atoinistration  policy  called  for  re- 
tranctanent  cf  programs  launched  under  the  "Great  Society"  rubric, 
but  legislative  enactaente  and  bureaucratic  itructuree  tend  to  ac- 
quire a  life  force  of  their  om,  independent  of  their  original 
creators I  they  are  not  easily  attenuated  or  diamantledt    The  ^tant 
educational  programs  posed  special  problMis  for  the  administration, 
not  only  because  of  education's  lofty  niche  in  the  toerican  value 
syst^,  but  also  because  ^ucation,  as  President  Niwn  noted  in  1970, 
was  a  $65  billion  a  year  business,    to  enterprise  of  such  magnitude 
begets  vested  interests i    a  bureaucracy,  a  work  force,  a  network  of 
suppliers  (from  big  pi^lishing  houses  to  crayon  manufacturers) * 
All  these  interests  had  a  stake  in  maintaining,  and  even  expanding, 
the  flow  of  federal  funds  to  the  schools.    Moreover,  the  "anti- 
poverty"  aspects  of  those  programs  represented,  on  one  level,  a 
transfer  of  funds  to  urban  sltaas*    Pinally,  slum  dwellers  did  not 
read  such  studies  as  the  Col^aan  report,  and  even  if  they  did,  it 
is  doubtful  that  they  would  be  dissuaded  from  assuming  a  correlation 
between  more  money  and  more  ^ucation. 

Cognizant  of  those  political  realities  the  i^ite  House  esta- 
blished a  working  Group  in  1969,  under  the  aegis  of  John  Ehrlictaaan's 
office  for  domestic  affairs,  to  formulate  an  atoinistration  policy 
on  public  school  education,    Hoynihan,  who  appeared  to  be  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  group,  shaped  the  essential  guidelines  for  its 
labors I    the  "Great  Society"  ^ucational  programs  were  wrking  poorly, 
the  benefits  of  compensatory  education  were  diibious ,  .more  money  was 
not  the  answer  (Sproull  ^  a^.  #  1975),    What,  then,  was  the  answer? 
More  and  better  research  was  need^  to  find  it*    This  stratagem  was 
not  as  simple  as  it  se^ed*    If  research  was  presented,  in  the  long 
run,  as  the  quest  for  the  answer,  it  also  could  be  vested,  in  the. 
short  rim,  with  the  guise  of  the  best  answer  to  the  jOTfledlate  pro- 
hlma  of  what  to  do,    As  will  soon  be  shown,  this  dual  aspect  of  re- 
search was  the  seed  of  political  discord.    To  initiate  and  guide 
a  more  ambitious  research  aM  develo^ent  effort  a  new  federal 
agency  was  proposed,  exclusively  devoted  to  this  function.  This 
ideal  looked  even  betttr  when  a  young  HOT  staff  mm^Br  recalled  that 
in  the  1968  election  campaign  Nixon  had  pro^sed  a  "National  In- 
stitute for  the  Educational  Future."    Thus,  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  was  conceived  as  an  educational  program  with  a  distinct 
Nixon  stamp  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  Hiaton  c^paign  promise*    in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  (March  3,  1970),  the  President  said  that 
(1)  for  the  momt  part,  the  "^ri^itious,  idealistic,  and  costly  pro- 
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q^mm  for  tha  diaadvantaged,"  lamiahtd  in  the  preceding  decade, 
have  not  measur^ly  helped  poor  children  oatoh  upi"  (2)   "we  are  not 
getting  as  imaeh  ai  we  should  for  the  dollars  we  spend"  for  eduoation, 
and  therefore  roore  ihould  be  spent  "toward  finding  out  how  to  make 
our  edueational  dollari  go  furtheri"  and  (3)  Nil  would  be  "a  focus 
for  educational  research  and  e^erwentation  in  the  United  States/* 
as  part  of  "a  searching  re-^exOTination  of  our  entire  approach  to 
learning*"    in  the  meantime,  while  toe  Congress  deliberated  the 
NIE  proposal  (a  deliberative  process  that  was  to  consume  two  years) , 
the  President  urged  approval  of  m  inmediata  increase  of  S6?  million 
for  educational, research  in  FY  1971,  including  |25  Allien  for  the 
EKperimental  Schools  Program,  which  he  considered  to  be  "highly  im- 
portant."   ESP  was  thus  conceived  in  tandem  wito  a  more  grimdiose 
educational  research  and  development  programi  mnd  the  same  political 
considerations  were  attached  to  botii.    Thm  President's  several  re-- 
fereneea  to  the  defects  of  ongoing  programs  and  to  the  inadequate 
returns  froA  the  educational  dollar,  coupled  witii  his  emphasis  on 
research  and  development,  invited  toe  suspicion  toat  toe  NIE  pro- 
posal, irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  was  also  a  foil  in  toe 
politically  delicate  business  of  trisming  outlays  for  toe  "idealistic 
and  costly  programs"  to  which  he  had  referred,    "will  research  be 
largely  toe  pause  toat  relaxes  toe  budget?"  was  toe  pointed  ques- 
tion of  Fred  H.  Hechinger,  educational  conmentator  of  toe  New  York 
T^s  (March  8,  1970) .    The  Democratic  Congress  manifestly  harbo^S^ 
suspicion  of  HIE  and  extended  it  to  toe  Hepublican  administrat^oa's  ^ 
overall  entousiasm  for  educational  research  and  experimentation. 
As  a  consequence.  Congress  did  toree  toings  in  considering  the  FV 
1971  budgeti     (1)  for  toe  first  time  it  handled  toe  appropriations 
for  toe  Office  of  Education  separately  fr^  toe  total  HEW  budgeti* 
(2)  it  fattened  toe  Administration's  overall  budget  for  education-- 
and  (3)  it  slashed  toe  proposed  outlays  for  research,    in  his  veto 
of  toe  Congressioiial  measure,  toe  President  complained i 

This  bill  raises  toe  spending  on  old  approaches 
toat  es^erience  has  proved  inadequate  ratoer 
than  moving  boldly  on  toe  new  approaches  toat 
we  need... and  it  cuts  requested  funds  for  such 
forward-looking  programs  as, . .research  (August 
11,  1970) . 


Separate  consideration  of  toe  education  budget  was  justified  on 
toe  grounds  toat  tois  would  facilitate  its  approval  before  toe 
school  year  began,  and  toereby  en^le  school  districts  to  take 
federal  funding  into  accost  in  toeir  planning.    However,  separate 
consideration  also  enst^ed  a  focused  spotlight  on  toe  ^litically 
sensitive  issue  of  educational  funding,  not  blurred  or  obscured  by 
every toing  else  toat  goes  into  an  IffiW  budget. 
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These  tenaiQiis  persisted  mvm  after  Canfrese  finally  voted  the 
legiilatien  to  establish  NIS,    In  late  1973,  Eepresentative  John 
Brad«iaa,  Indiana  D^oarat  and  Chairman  ©f  the  House  Select  Subeom* 
mittea  ©n  Education  #  cOTmented  on  a  seeining  puado^c  in  the  initial 
fimding  for  nie,  namely  # 

That  the  $162  million  recomended  by  an  anti- 
eduoation  admin istr at ibn  ihould  have  been  re- 
dueed  to  $75  million  by  a  Congress  that  con- 
siitently  votes  mors  money  for  eduoation  th^ 
the  President  wants. ,  .^Brad^as^  1974)* 

In  large  measure,  Brademas  went  on.  Congress  aoted  as  it  did  because 
"the  mentality  of  Watergate oropped  up  in*,, the  white  House  attit- 
ude toward  the  NIE*"    The  President,  Brad^ias  said,  exhibited  "eon- 
tempt  for  the  law  of  the  land"  by  being  dilatory  in  appointing  a 
National  Council  on  Educational  Researoh,  whieh  Congress  had  designed 
to  make  poliey  for  Nil,    The  point  is  not  whether  Brademas 's  invoea- 
tion  of  Watergate  was  justified  in  the  eiroumstances*    The  point  is 
that  educational  research,  whioh,  on  the  surfaoe,  should  have  been 
as  sanctified  as  motherhood,  was  caught  In  suoh  strong  politioal 
oross-Gurrents  that  probably  the  immt  influential  member  of  the  House 
in  educational  matters  could  hurl  the  most  pejorative  term  in  the 
politics  of  the  tMe  at  the  White  House  in  a  controversy  about  the 
agency  that  was  esttolished  to  bear  the  principal  burden  of  educa- 
tional research  and  develo^ient* 

To  be  sure,  ESP  antedated  NIE,  but  both  were  born  under  the 
same  political  star,  and  although  ESP's  first  nest  was  in  OE,  it 
was  commonly  tmderstood  that  it  would  be  transferred  to  the  bureau- 
cratic precincts  of  Nil  as  soon  as  toeae  were  established. 

The  rationale  for  creating  Nil  was  a  standard  onei    a  new 
agency  was  needed  to  implment  a  bold,  new  program.    Implicit  in 
this  rationale  are  two  assumptionsi     (1)  the  program  is  so  new  and 
bold  that  (2)  existing  agencies  lack  the  capacity  to  launch  and 
operate  it*    The  existing  agency,  in  this  specific  instance,  was 
the  U,S,  Office  of  Iducation,  a  venerable  institution  that  for  more 
than  a  century  has  been  the  principal  federal  instrument  in  the 
field  of  education.    Moreover,  within  the  constraints  of  the  Ameri- 
can governmental  syst^  which  vests  responsibility  for  public  educa- 
tion in  the  states,  OE's  primary  fimction  was  research.    Much  of  it 
was  the  most  elmentary  form  of  research,  i*e*,  the  collection  and 
diss^ination  of  information  about  education,    but  it  also  ^barked, 
increasingly  so  in  the  1960's,  upon  more  sophisticated  research  into 
educational  meth^ology  mnd  what  President  Nixon  termed  "the  mystery 
of  toe  learning  process,"    Indeed,  just  prior  to  the  conception  of 
NIE,  OE's  Bureau  of  Research  had- been  transforai^  into  the  National 
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CentM  for  Idueatianal  Reeearah  and  Development  ^  refleat^g  the  new 
emphaiis  in  adugational  faeearch.    Why  could  not  NOSTO  have  baan  en- 
larged and  entruited  with  the  ijEipl^entation  of  an  ex|wided  reaaarsh 
and  devele^enfe  program  in  eduoation?    One  possible  answer  has  al- 
ready been  suggested s    there  was  political  advantege  in  drMiatizing 
what  was  offered  as  an  innovative  federal  initiative  in  eduoation/ 
and  the  ereation  of  a  new  ageney  served  tiiis  purpose.    Howeverii  a 
soholarly  study  of  NIE's  oreation  (iproull  et  al . ,  1975)  suggests 
that  mora  was  involved* 

In  the  latter  half  of  tiie  1960's,  as  misgivings  grew  about 
federal  educational  programs^  OB  was  inoreasingly  subjeoted  to  ori- 
tiaal  surveillance^    In  1967-69,  for  exraple,  10  different  studies 
of  federal  eduoational  research  and  development  were  conducted  by 
arms  of  the  Congress  and  executive  branch*    within  the  executive 
branch,         most  critical  attitude  toward  OE  was  exhibited  by  three 
agencies  s    the  OMice  of  HanagOTent  and  Budget  (om) ,  toe  Office  of 
Science  and  Techflology  (OST) ,  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  secre- 
tary for  Planning  and  Evaluation  (AiPE) ,  mw.    These  three  agencies 
inspired  the  re-orgMization  of  OE's  Bureau  of  Research  into  the 
National  Center  for  Edueational  Research  and  Development,  but  after 
NCTHD  came  into  being  they  looked  at  what  they  had  helped  to  create, 
and  they  were  disappointed.    They  concluded  it    wpuld  be  best  for 
educational  research  and  devalojmient  if  it  wmsm  r^oved  from  OE 
control,    Th'^T?eafter,  they  bacama  key  initiators  of  the  proposal  to 
create  Nil,    They  decided,  according  to  Sproull  et  al,,  that  it 
would  be  easier  t^  launch  a  new  agency  than  to  reform  the  old  one* 

Underlying  the  bureaucratic  displeasure  with  OE  was  a  funda^ 
mental  issue  of  orientation.    The  tteee  agencies,  most  especially 
om  and  OST,  were  logical  protagonists  of  MD.    For  om,  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  was  a  paramount  consideration,  and  patently  this  yard- 
stick is  mora  readily  applicable  to  MD  toan  to  basic  resear^.  The 
coupling  of  science  and  technology  in  OST's  name  already  ^ggests  a 
pr^ilection  for  tangible  products  of  scientific  research*    As  for 
ASPE,  its  evaluative  function  would  predispose  it  to  measurable  out- 
comes.   All  three  were  pragmatic  in  outlook,  and  MD  is  the  guin- 
tessential  prapaatism  in  the  field  of  science. 

Responding  to  the  pressures  for  RfiD  in  education,  OE  officials 
entered  into  seminars  with  officers  of  the  Defense  Department,  which 
was  the  epitome  of  RM  expertise  and  performance.    01 's  Bureau  of 
Research  began  to  resort  to  OTP's  that  followed  the  Pentagon  models. 
Many  05  OTP's  went  so  far  as  "to  stipulate  sampling  design,  question- 
naire topics,  scheduling  of  the  projects'  phases,  and  other  features 
of  research  design  which  traditionally  have  been  the  prerogatives 
of  the  researchers"  (Sproull  at  al , ,  1975).    The  shift  from  basic 
research  to  develo^ent  was  striking i  by  FY  1970  only  8  percant  of 
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OE  research  funds  went  for  basic  reaaarah^  whsreas  31  pereent  went  to 
applied  research  and  61  percent  to  development*    This  eorresponded 
to  toe  Pentagon  pattern^  but  was  in  marked  eontrast  to  otiier  HEW 
agencies ^  such  as  tiie  health  institutes i  ttiat  continued  to  devote 
one-^third  of  their  budgets  to  basic  research, 

OE  tried  to  conform  to  the  new  RSD  wave  but|  as  noted  before, 
it  was  found  w^ting  by  agencies  that  wielded  far  greater  influenae 
in  Washington.    OE's  directorate  was  traditionally  staffed  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  educational  est^lishmenti  for  education  R&D^  it  was 
felty  a  different  breed  of  leaders  was  needed  i    men  trained  in  modem 
technology  and  tiie  physical  sciences #  es^erienced  administrators  in 
the  public  or  private  sectors^  business  managers ,  systems  analysts. 
It  is  symptomatic  that  toe  first  director  of  plaiming  for  NIE  in 
its  pre--natal  phase  was  Roger  Levien  and  toe  man  who  recOTmended  him 
for  toe  planning  post^  Thomas  Glennan,  became  toe  first  director  of 
NIE,    Neitoer  came  out  of  a  school  of  education,  neither  was  part  of 
the  educational  est^lishment^  and  both  possessed  some  or  all  of  toe 
attributes  listed  ^ove.    These  were  men  much  more  consonant  wito 
the  pragmatic  considerations  of  BAD  than  traditional  educationists* 

in  the  next  chapter  of  tois  report  we  examine  in  some  detail 
toe  origins  and  implications  of  educational  RSD*    Here  we  are  con-^ 
cerned  with  the  background  and  context  of  ESP,  and  it  seems  toat  the 
hard,  pragmatic  compulsions  toat  entered  into  toe  creation  of  NIE, 
which  was  to  direct  toe  latter  phases  of  ESP,  are  significant  fea-^ 
tures  of  toe  background  and  context* 

Spanding  its  formative  period  in  transition  from  OE  to  NIE  also 
affected  toe  development  of  ISP*    One  gets  a  sense  that  in  its  first 
year  ESP  was  in  OE  but  not  of  it*    The  knowledge  that  it  was  soon  to 
be  transferred  to  anotoer  agency,  toat  its  parent  agency  of  toe 
moment  had  been  judged,  in  effect,  deficient  in  toe  very  sort  of  en- 
deavor for  which  ESP  had  been  created,  imparted  to  ESP  a  unique  feel- 
ing of  autonOTiy*    This  feeling  was  so  pronounced  toat  ESP  withheld 
information  about  what  it  was  doing  from  its  nominal  chief,  toe  U,S. 
Commissioner  of  Eduction,    By  toe  time  toe  transfer  to  Nil  was 
effected,  toe  fundart^tal  outlines  of  ESP's  operation  had  been  com-- 
pletedi  toe  principal  experimental  school  sites  had  been  chosen;  toe 
several  school-district  projects  had  been  approved;  ftmds  had  been 
allocated.    Prom  NIE's  vantage  point,  ESP  was  a  transplant  from 
anotoer  agency,  not  something  toat  emerged  from  Nil's  planning  and 
creative  processes.    At  toe  same  time,  as  a  new  institution  still 
evolving  its  ami  patterns  of  autoority#  NIE  felt  it  incun^ent  to 
est^lish  its  autoority  over  this  program  which  already  was  well 
under  way.    Such  a  situation  is  conducive  to  an  excess  of  interven- 
tion.   And  if,  in  fact,  tois  occurred,  one  may  speculate  about  toe 
effect  upon  ESP,  which  had  been  h^ituated  to  toe  relative  laissez 
faire  parentage  of  01,    We  are  not  privy  to  toe  internal  organic 
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zational  aperatiens  of  Nil,  and  owe  references  t©  them  must  there- 
fore  be  tentative^  but  we  are  well  aaquainted  with  eertaiii  external 
s^ptomsi    the  ehanges  in  ESP'i  relationship  to  the  Berkeley  projeet 
aftet  NIE  took  over,  the  frequent  turnover  of  personnel  in  the  over- 
all GOTmand  of  ESP  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  Berkeley  pro j est . 
These  symptoms  are  detailed  and  examined  elsewhere  in  a  mare  appro- 
priate framework I    the  desaription  and  evaluation  of  the  Berkeley 
project.    Their  relevance  here  goes  to  context i    they  do  sem  to 
corroborate  our  tentative  assvunptions  that  ESP's  transition  f r^  OE 
to  NIB  was  attended  by  orginiMtional  friction,  dislocation  and  in- 
st^ility,  which  could  not  help  but  affect  the  Berkeley  project. 

Despite  the  hyperbole  that  attended  ESP's  debut  (the  President 
called  it  "a  bridge  between  basic  educational  research  and  actual 
school  practices"  and  the  initial  ESP  directorate  spoke  of  "compre- 
hensive change"  and  even  "total  change ^  in  education),  it  was  a 
relatively  modest  program  as  measured  by  the  decisive  fiscal  yard- 
stick.   Only  $25  million  was  initially  intended  for  it  in  an  educa- 
tion budget  that  exceeded  §4  billion  for  FY  1971,  and  half  of  the 
$25  million  was  diverted  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Tectaical 
Education* 

Prom  all  the  foregoing.  It  appears  that  the  origins  of  ESP  and 
NIE  were  clouded  by  political  suspicion  and  contention,  were  marked 
by  organizational  tensions,  and  that  in  the  politics  shaping  federal 
educational  policy  in  1970-71,  ESP  was  a  m^ll  potato* 

In  the  society  at  large,  complex  and  conflicting  social  passions, 
pressures  and  forces  produced  movraents  for  change  in  the  schools, 
but  the  metamorphosis  of  inchoate  piblic  desires  into  federal  stat- 
utes        appropriations  proceeds  through  the  checks-and-balances 
maze  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.    These  political  in- 
stitutions place  their  st«np  on  what  ultJjnately  merges.  Inevitably, 
the  quality  of  this  stamp  affects  the  ^ality  of  performance  in  im- 
plementing an  enactanent*     It  may  be  asstaned  that  this  held  true  for 
the  enactinents  creating  ESP  and  NIE, 

4.    The  Sarkeley  Context. 

CM^pus  radicalisKi  and  the  continuing  growth  and  assertiveness 
of  the  Black  population  were  two  big  things  that  happened  in  (and 
to)  Berkeley  in  the  1960*s* 

It  is  unportant  to  understand  that  the  "Free  Speech  MoVTOent" 
on  the  University  of  California  campus  in  late  1964  was  not  just 
another  disturbance  among  many  on  the  coim try's  cMipuses,  Dubbing 
this  movment  "The  Berkeley  Invention,"  the  President's  Conmiission 
on  Campus  unrest  (1970)  reported i 
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what  happened  at  Berkaley  was  mora  than  tha 
sum  of  its  parts,    Tha  events  on  that  campus 
...defined  an  authentic  political  invention^-- 
a  new  and  complex  mixture  of  issues?  tactics, 
emotions,  and  setting—that  becTOie  the  proto- 
type for  student  protest  throughout  the  decade. 

The  Commission  rendered  its  judgment  in  1970|  the  CM^pus  pro- 
testers had  arrived  at  a  similar  perception  six  years  earlier.  The 
sense  of  innovation  and  pioneering,  of  having  set  a  pattern  that  was 
followed  by  others,  imparted  a  unique  ilan  and  vitality  to  Berkeley 
campus  radicalism  for  the  rest  of  the  decade* 

What  happens  on  campus  is  suprCTiely  important  in  Berkeley.  The 
university  dominates  the  city's  economic  lifei  it  is  the  paramount 
influence  in  shaping  the  city's  social,  intellectual  and  cultural 
ambience.    Campus  radicalism  reverberated  throughout  the  city*  It 
must  be  remerr^ered  that  a  focal  point  of  the  campus  protest  was  the 
educational  mystw^,  which  was  condemned  as  dehmnanized,  irrelevant, 
computer iF.ed,  bureaucrat ized,  and  repressive*    And  if  this  was  said 
about  the  university^  what  was  there  to  say  about  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools?    The  ^estion  was  both  asked  and  answered  in 
Berkeley,    One  answer  was  a  proliferation  of  private  "Free  Schools," 
which  sprouted  and  perished  at  a  hectic  pacej  by  1970,  39  of  these 
were  in  operation  with  an  estajnated  enrollment  of  1,000,    These  were 
Sinmptoruatic  of  a  widespread  desire  for  experimentation  and  change  in 
the  schools,  and  this  desire  was  shared  by  many  more  parents  than 
were  ready  for  the  radical  leap  out  of  the  official  public  school 
system. 

The  conspicuous  visibility  and  audibility  of  the  campus  radi- 
calism, along  with  an  older  radical  tradition  (Berkeley  had  had  a 
Socialist  mayor  circa  1912) ,  tended  to  obscure  a  deep,  countervail- 
ing conservative  current  that  was  also  endemic  in  the  city.  None- 
theless it  manifeeted  itself.     In  the  1966  election  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  instruction,  Rafferty  won  a  majority  in 
.Berkeley,  securing  19,324  votes  to  9,787  for  his  closest  competitor. 
To  be  sure,  the  ascendant  radicalism  in  the  second  half  of  the  1960's# 
which  spilled  over  into  the  subse^ent  decade #  provided  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  demand  for  educational  change  and  set  a  style  for 
rhetoric  within  the  school  system,  but  a  conservative  counterweight 
was  also  present. 

We  turn  now  to  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the 
city's  population.    Continuing  a  trend  that  had  set  in  earlier,  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  Berkeley's  Black  population  grew  by  25,5  percent, 
even  as  the  white  population  declined  by  3,7  percent.     In  the  same 
decade  thm  white  p^lic  school  enrollmant  droppad  by  27.7  percent 
and  the  Asian  anrollMnt  fell  from  8  to  6  percent  of  the  total.  By 
1970  Black  students  accounted  for  more  than  two-fifUis  of  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  district, 
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Berkeley  was  ill-prepared  for  such  changes.     In  1954  (coinci- 
dentally^  the  year  of  the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  decision) 
m^ibers  of  the  Emerson  Elamentary  School  PTh,  which  was  white  and 
university-oriented,  became  Goncerned  that  the  only  Blacks  their 
children  ever  saw  close  up  were  menials.     They  decided  to  inform  the 
school  board  that  they  "would  welcome  a  full  time  Negro  teacher  at 
Emerson*"    Apparently,  the  PTA  membership  was  worried  by  such  tmer^ 
ity;  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  tnessage  was  revised  to  say  that  "we 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  Negro  teacher."     In  the  same  year,  Dr* 
Thomas  Nelson^  Berkeley  Superintendent  of  Schools,  declared  he  would 
never  place  a  Negro  teacher  at  Berkeley  High  School  (Sibley,  1972) . 

Heady  or  not,  Berkeley  continued  to  receive  the  wave  of  Black 
settlers.     It  was  not  impervious  to  the  massive  civil  rights  moVOTent 
of  the  early  1960*s.     By  the  late  1960 's,  after  the  ghetto  volcanoes 
had  erupted  across  the  country,  it  was  not  politic    or  possible  to 
say  things  that  were  said  in  the  early  1950' s.     In  1966-68,  the  con- 
cerns with  race  and  racism  in  the  sehool  district  were  manifested  in 
three  developments: 

1.     An  episode  occurred  in  September,  1966,  and  to  understand 
it  requires  an  appreciation  for  the  socio-economic  character  of 
Berkeley* s  Black  population.     Berkeley  is  not  Watts  or  Detroit  or 
Newark*     The  city*s  unversity  smbience  eKerted  its  most  powerful 
attraction  to  Black  settlers  in  the  white-collar  and  professional/ 
business  occupations*     As  noted  in  ISA's  first  annual  report,  for 
example,  more  than  half  of  the  Slack  students  in  its  Experimental 
School  student  sample  had  parents  in  those  occupations*     The  ghetto 
explosions  produced  only  a  faint  echo  in  Berkeley  and  this,  in  turn, 
was  touched  off  by  a  relatively  minor  disturbance  across  the  Bay  in 
San  Francisco.     The  most  serious  of  four  Berkeley  episodes,  which 
followed  the  outbreak  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  gathering  of  some  60 
Black  high  school  students  after  school  on  a  Friday?  they  chanted 
'■Black  Power,"  forced  their  way  into  several  science  laboratories, 
and  struck  some  white  students  who  tri^  to  repel  them.  Superin- 
tendent Neil  V.  Sullivan  reacted  to  these  events.     He  recognized  that 
what  had  happened  at  San  Francisco's  Hunters  Point  was  not  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  the  previous  year's  outbreak  in  Watts,  but,  he 
added,  "again,  as  in  Watts,  it  was  the  minority  youth,  the  jobless 
high  school  students  and  high  school  dropouts  who  burst  out  in  anger," 
He  also  said  I     "Glossing  over  the  San  Francisco  outburst,  as  well  as 
our  comparatively  minor  outburst  in  Berkelay,  wuld  be  as  dangerous 
as  treating  cancer  with  an  aspirin"   (Sullivan,  1969) *     He  took  erner^ 
gency  steps:     an  informal  gathering  of  students  and  teachers  Sunday 
evening,  a  general  assembly  at  Berkeley  High  School  Monday  morning, 
where  students  could  voice  grievances  and  "hurts,"     In  retrospect, 
Sullivan  felt  his  efforts  were  successful*     Tensions  eased.     It  had 
taken  a  small  incident  to  lay  bare  the  large  anxiety* 
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2*     In  Septen^ar^  1968^  a  grand  design  for  the  buaed  desagrega^ 
tion  of  the  entire  public  school  system  was  put  into  effect. 

3.    Earlier  that  year^  even  as  the  plan  for  desegregating  the 
elementary  schools  was  being  conpleted,  imeasiness  grew  ^out  the 
tensions  at  tiie  secondary  school  level*     Barkeley  High  School,  being 
the  only  high  school  in  the  district/  had  been  desegregated^  per^ 
force ^  all  along.     In  March  1968,  Superintendent  Sullivan  perceived 
such    growing  tensions  between  students"  at  thm  secondary  level,  such 
"increasing  alienation  beto^een  students  and  staff,"  that  he  appointed 
a  coHttflittee  to  seek  the  causes  of  these  conditions.    The  coiroittee, 
headed  by  Jeff  ^disco,  reported  in  May  that  "the  overall  Berkeley 
public  school  environment  creates,  hostility  and  alienation^  especi^ 
ally  Miong  minDrity  students*"    It^also  found  that  "secondary  educa- 
tion is  dull,  nteaningless,  irrelevant^  and  archaic."    In  susma^,  it 
placed  "the  blame"  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  "upon  the  adults 
in  the  schools  who  have  inherited  and  fostered  the  syst^," 

The  Tudisc©  report  attested  to  the  persistence  of  the  tensions 
and  anxieties  manifested  in  the  episode  of  1966,     Indeed,  Sullivan's 
charge  to  the  investigators,  which  was  corroborated  in  their  find- 
ings, indicated  that  hostility  and  alienation  had  increased  in  the 
intervening  years*    All  this^  coupled  with  the  report's  generic  con- 
denuiation  of  "the  [school]  system,"  cried  out  for  change*  Simulta- 
neously, the  "free  school"  protagonists  generated  their  pressures 
for  change  from  the  perspective  of  white,  largely  middle-class 
radicalism*     There  was  much  talk  of  change,  and  some  action i     ten  of 
the  alternative  schools  that  were  to  be  included  in  BESP  were  created 
between  1968  and  1971  before  federal  funding  from  EBP  was  made  avail- 
^le. 

When  ESP  came  along  with  its  offer  of  federal  funds  for  research 
and  development  to  achieve  "con^rehensive  change"  in  the  schools, 
Berkeley  was  ready  to  respond.     In  this  response,  as  formulated  in 
the  experimental  schools  plan  siabmitted  by  BUSD  to  OE/ESP  on  June 
8,  1971,  the  background  influences,  as  briefly  sketched  ^ove,  were 
obtrusive. 

1.  The  preeminence  of  space  and  emphasis  was  given  to 
"institutional  racism." 

2.  Assessment  of  the  school  system  was  permeated  with  radical 
criticism* 

3*    The  major  thrust  of  the  proposed  program  was  directed  to 
the  secondary  schools.  ' 

It  is  worth  recalling  what  was  said  under  the  first  two  head- 
ings above ^  and  to  examine  what  was  implied  under  the  third. 
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Institutional  racismi     By  inculcating  middle-class  values  "ed- 
ucation has  fulfilled  the  emectations  of  a  'racist'  society  and 
has  become  itself  a  racist  institution*"    TOe  bureaucratic  and  hier= 
archical  "structural  organiMtion  of  the  school  system, , .provides  a 
major  overt  example  of  institutional  racism."     "For  great  nu^ers 
of  the  oppressed  minorities  thm  educational  payoff  ceases  to  exist" 
because  of  the  school  curriculmn  and  the  manner  of  its  presentation • 

Radical  criticismi*    "The  public  school  has  served  as  a  sifting 
and  sorting  mechanism*     It  is  a  middle  class  institution*  lt.», 
serves  the  middle  class  child  while  acting  as  an  acculturating 
agency  for  Ae  lower  class  child,..* The  school  preserves  the  strati- 
fication system  by  limiting  'upward  mobility'   to  those  who  are  will- 
ing ^d  able.** to  acquire  the  value  orientations  and  TOtivations 
appropriate  to  middle  class  Mmbership*"     In  the  school  system  "ed-- 
ucation  occurs'— or  more  often  fails  to  occur"   (o^  emphasis). 

Secondary  schools:    At  this  levels  hostility  and  alienation^ 
particularly  among  minority  students,  are  the  morm  likely  to  be 
es^ressed  in  the  most  overt  and  disturbing  forms,  not  only  in  the 
school  but  in  the  community.    As  Sullivan  (1969)  phrased  it,  "the 
jobless  high  school  students  and  high  school  dropouts* * *burst  out  in 
anger"  in  the  ghetto  disturbances.    From  a  purely  educational  view- 
point/ according  to  much  pedagogic  theory,  change  and  reform  would 
be  more  productive  in  the  lower  grades ,  but  from  the  vantage  point 
of  what  might  be  termed  rehabilitative  or  prophylactic  socialization 
the  secondary  schools  provide  a  logical  focus. 

The  above  quotations  were  not  culled  from  the  report  of  some 
external  evaluator,  surveying  the  school  system  in  general  (e.g./ 
someone  like  Coleman  or  Silberman) .     They  were  produced  by  the  re- 
sponsible administration  of  a  particular  school  district.     It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Berkeley  planners  were  not  referring  to  "educa- 
tion/' "the  pi^lic  school,"  and  "the  school  system"  only  in  general, 
but  were  talking  about  education  as  it  is  conducted  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Berkeley  Unified  School  District.     The  Berkeley 
planners  said,  in  effects    We  (not  some  ^iguitous  and  undefined 
"they")  are  presiding  over  bureaucratic,  class-biased,  racist 
schools  in  which  the  non-occurrence  of  education  is  more  comnon  than 
its  occurrence*     In  retrospect ^  the  tenor  of  the  Berkeley  plan 
suggests  a  difficult  question  for  its  authors i 


*    Racism  in  the  schools,  is^  of  course,  also  a  target  of  radical 
criticism*     Under  the  latter  heading  we  include  other  elements  that 
are  typical  of  the  radical  critique. 


leadership  and  conmand  is  authentic,  then  what 
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do  you  proposa  to  do  now  that  is  so  different 
_frQm  jgh^  you  hava  been  doing  as  to  inspire 
cpnfidance^  in  your  d^e termination  capacity 
to  ef fact  the  profound  change s  that  are 
^atantly  in  order? 

Before  proceeding  to  the  answer  to  this  question,  as  contained 
in  the  plan  for  BESP,  it  is  well  to  note  that  alongside  the  self- 
deprecation,  and  in  contradiction  to  it^  BUSD  also  harbored  a  con- 
ceit that  placed  Berkeley  on  a  pedestal  which,  in  French  intellec- 
tual tradition^  is  reserved  exclusively  for  Paris,    At  one  point 
BUSD  asserted i 

Berkeley  by  late  1967  was  the  conscienca  of  the 
white  western  world*     It  was^  whatever  else  was 
thought  of  itg  the  intellectual  epicenter  of  the 
United  States  as  wall*     It  was  a  logical  and 
fitting  focus  for  what  becaTC,  in  1971,  perhaps 
the  most  important  educational  e^erin^nt  ever 
fimded  by  an  agency  of  a  national  government  i 
the  Berkeley  Es^eriTCntal  Schools  Project* 
(BUSD  report  to  NIE  in  1973,  outlining  plan  for 
final  30  months  of  BESP,) 

Reverting  to  the  question  posed  above,  a  general  answer  to  it 
in  the  original  1971  plan  for  BESP  was  couched  as  a  statement  of 
"philosophy,"  which  was  a  list  of  assumptions i 

1)     The  richest  life  is  filled  wito  choices, 

2}     in  an  education  system  the  choices 

not  only  enhance  the  educational  eaiperi- 
ence  but  themselves  provide  an  educational 
tool  through  which  students  may  learn  pro= 
blem^ solving,  and 

3)     the  offering    of  options  inanediately  opens 
up  the  school  system  to  others  whose  involve^ 
ment  is  both  solicited  and  needed  to  change 
the  outdated  policies  and  practices  of  the 
institution  of  education* 

The  problems  were  r-ncism,  class  bias,  bureaucracy,  and  the  pre- 
valent failure  of  the  schools  to  educate*    The  solution  is  options, 
It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  efficacious  correlation  between  the 
problems^  which  seem  so  conflplex,  and  the  solution^  which  seems  dis- 
aCTiingly  simple.     Unless,  that  is,  the  options  were  posed  as  follows 
we  will  give  you  a  choice  between  racist  and  non-racist  schools, 
between  class-biased  and  non-class-biased  schools,  between  bureau- 
cratic and  non-bureaucratic    schools,  between  schools  that  do  not 
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educate  and  schools  that  do,     Th&n,  presuffiably,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  parents  aJid  children  would,  in  their  wisdom,  choose 
all  the  second  alternatives  in  that  series,  and  toe  racist,  class- 
biased,  bureaucratic,  and  non^educative  school,  would  shrivel  away. 
That  our  scenario  is,  on  thm  face  of  it,  sheer  fantasy  already  in- 
dicates the  problem  of  options  as  the  solution. 

The  actual  options  or  alternatives  proposed  by  BUSD  approached 
the  problems  perceived  as  fimdamental  in  a  circuitous  manner. 
Changes  in  classroom  environment,  style,  Mthodology,  and  curriculiffli, 
coupled  with  sotm  organizational  innovations,  would,  it  was  hoped, 
bring  about  changes  in  attitudes  and  ^wer  structure.    Elsewhere  in 
this  report  options  are  discussed  in  greater  detail*  Here  they  are 
a  tangential  issue.     Our  purpose  here  was  to  indicate  how  the 
Berkeley  environment,  within  the  framework  of  the  larger  national 
arena,  influenced  the  perception  and  definition  of  thm  problems  in 
the  Berkeley  schools,     toce  done,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  indicate 
what  struck  us  as  a  discrepant  between  the  perceived  problems  and 
the  proffered  solution. 

ESF,  BUSD,  and  the  Congnunity 

"The  richest  life,"  wrote  the  Berkeley  planners,  "is  filled 
with  choices."    The  three  principal  participants  in  ESP«-the  federal 
office,  the  Berkeley  school  district,  and  the  educational  consmnerS" 
were  all  to  lead  the  rich  life. 

The  NiKon  administration  had  choices,  and  it  chose,  in  the 
words  of  the  President's  veto  of  the  1971  educational  appropriations 
bill,  to  minimize  "spending  on  old  approaches  that  esqserience  has 
proved  inadequate"  in  favor  of  "moving  boldly  on  the  new  approaches 
that  we  need,"  i,e,,  educational  research  and  development.  The 
political  reactions  we  have  cited  suggest  the  implications  of  this 
choice. 

ESP  was  established  and  it,  in  turn,  presented  choices  to  the 
counta^'s  school  districts.    Announcing  the  progrOTi  to  the  districts, 
Robert  B.  Binswanger,  the  first  ESP  director,  advised  tliem  that  they 
were  being  offered  "the  opportunity  to  address  the  need  for  total 
change"  in  the  schools  by  assembling  previously  developed  "promising 
practices"  in, a  "comprehensive  program."    Districts  would  have  to 
design  their  own  plan,  and  thum  would  be  free  to  choose  Miong  the 
"promising  practices"  and  also  free  to  choose  the  form  in  which 
these  practices  would  be  arrwged  and  confined.     Here,  indeed,  were 
many  choices,  and  the  only  stipulation  was  that  they  be  exercised  to 
produce  a  comprehensive  progrim,  which  presumably  addressed  the  need 
for  total  change. 
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ESP,  however,  also  retained  a  choice;  it  would  choose  which 
programs  would  be  funded.     The  choices  it  Mde,  incidentally,  appear 
to  have  reflected  the  shifting  emphasis  of  the  administration  in  the 
field  of  education.     None  of  the  three  districts  initially  chosen 
for  funding  (^nneapolis,  Franklin  Pierce  Coimty  in  Washington  State, 
and  Berkeley)  eniDraced  a  "typical"  ghetto,  a  priMry  concern  of  the 
antecedent  programs,     Berkeley  contained  the  largest  black  population, 
but,  as  previously  noted,  its  socio^economc  composition  differed 
from  the  ghetto  norm. 

At  the  same  time,  the  diversity  aMng  the  three  programs  initi- 
ally funded  by  ESP  authenticated  the  considerable  range  of  choice 
open  to  local  planners.     Stilly  a  tension  was  inherent  between  the 
local  districts'  freedom  to  propose  and  ESP's  freedom  to  dispose. 
An  excess  of  human  frailty  is  not  assigned  to  the  authors  of 
Berkeley's  response  to  ESP's  invitation  if  it  is ^ass^ed  that  among 
all  the  other  considerations  that  guided  them,  there  was  also  their 
perception  or  anticipation  of  what  was  most  likely  to  be  approved 
for  funding.     The  modern  art  of  grant  writing  is  highly  utilitarian. 
This  observation  is  offered  in  no  pejorative  sense,  but  only  to  sug= 
gest  an  implicit,  almost  natural,  inhibition  on  BUSD's  freedom  of 
choice. 

Moreover,  BUSD  had  been  attempting  changes  piecemeal,  but  ESP 
insisted  that^  to  be  funded^  a  progrmi  had  to  be  coirprehensive.  Very 
little  time  was  given  to  arrange  and  augMnt  the  piecemeal  changes  in 
a  program  that  was  to  be  both  coherent  and  comprehensive.  As  a  rule, 
an  essential  element  in  the  freedom  of  choice  is  a  decent  interval  of 
deliberation  in  making  it.  Indecent  haste ^  externally  imposed,  cir- 
cumscribes  the  freedom. 

Nonetheless,  BUSD  made  its  choice^  and  then  turned  around  and 
offered  choices  to  the  parents  and  children  of  Berkeley,     But  they 
could  choose  only  among  the  things  that  were  offered  to  them.  As 
documented  in  previous  ISA  reports,  the  hectic  process  out  of  which 
the  final  Berkeley  e^^erirrtental  schools  plan  emerged  allowed  no  time 
for  significant  input  from  parents,  or  from  teachers  for  that  matter,* 
The  alternatives  submitted  for  ESP  approval  were  the  alternatives 
chosen  by  a  cofmittee  of  the  BUSD  administration.    And  these  were 
the  alternatives  presented  to  parents  and  children. 


*    Parent  and  teacher  input  was  reflected  in  some  extant  alternative 
programs  I  and  to  the  degree  that  these  were  incorporated  in  the  final 
ESP  package,  so  was  the  input  that  went  into  them.     However,  at  the 
critical  stage  when  new  alternatives  were  being  proposed  and  the 
total  package  was  being  shaped,  such  parent = teacher  input  was  con- 
spicuously  absent. 
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we  have  sketched  the  chain  of  choice  from  the  top  down.  The 
choices  of  the  national  atoinistration  and  its  creation^  ESP^  were 
circumscribed,  as  well  as  dictated^  at  least  in  part,  by  political 
considerations.     BUSD's  choices,  in  ti^ were  limited  by  the  factors 
we  have  described*     By  the  tiffie  the  chain  reached  the  parents  and 
children  it  was  already  bi^dened  with  all  those  £  priori  circum- 
scriptions  (as  well  as  by  some  others,  e,g,,  the  state  educational 
code,  the  diverse  pressures  of  local  politics,  the  precarious  fis- 
cal position  of  the  school  district^  the  "state  of  the  art"  of 
education) , 

The  chain  can  be  sketched  in  another  way.    At  the  top,  the 
President  declared,  "We  must  stop  pretending  that  we  understand  the 
i^stery  of  the  learning  process*"    To  unravel  the  mystery  he  pro- 
posed federal  fimding  of  research  and  development*     ESP  then  turned 
to  local  school  districts  and  said:    we  will  give  you  money  for 
experimental  programs  that  you  devise,  within  the  very  broad  speci- 
fications we  set,  and  perhaps  out  of  them  we  will  learn  more  about 
the  mystery  of  the  learning  process,    BUSD  then  turned  to  the  parents 
and  children,  and  saidi    we  will  offer  alternatives  to  you,  and  your 
choices  will  point  to  clues  for  solving  the  mystery. 

Matters  were  not  phrased  that  way,  of  coiirse,  but  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  talk  of  "comprehensive  change"  referred  to  change 
that  would  facilitate  the  learning  process;  that,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  this  was  at  the  core  of  the  furore  ^out  education.  In 
the  end,  it  seemed,  the  burden  was  in^sed  upon  the  parents  and 
children*    And  unfairly  so,  because  they  did  not  create  the  alter- 
natives from  which  they  were  to  choose. 

Furthermore,  the  timing  was  inauspicious.     Some  influential 
persons  in  the  Berkeley  school  system  felt  it  was  too  soon  after 
bused  integration  of  the  system  in  1968,     Integration  at  the  ele- 
mentary grade  level  was  implemented  by  dividing  the  district  into 
zones  to  facilitate  achievement  of  a  desired  ethnic  mix,  and  there 
was  an  inherent  tension  between  a  rigid  zonal  pattern  and  an  option 
system,  which  required  fluidity  if  students  and  parents  were  to 
choose  among  diverse  sites.    Moreover,  the  shift  in  priorities  from 
one  value  (integration)  to  another  (options)  also  produced  tensions. 

However,  the  major  problem  of  timing  was  shaped  by  other  fac- 
tors in  the  sociopolitical  environment*    A  major  impetus  for  edu« 
cational  reform  had  been  generated  in  tiie  turmoil  of  the  1960 's* 
Certainly  this  was  so  in  Berkeley,  with  the  pervasive  effects  of 
the  campus  upheaval,  with  the  rapid  and  drastic  changes  in  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  population,  coinciding  with  the  esqplosive 
unrest  in  the  county's  ghettos,  and  its  echoes  in  Berkeley*    By  the 
time  ESP  got  well  under  way,  that  turmoil  had  subsidedi  the  campus 
was  quiescent,  the  fear  that  sparks  from  other  ghettos  might  touch 
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off  a  conflagration  had  resedad.     Discontent  with  the  schools  might 
have  been  as  great  as  it  had  been  before,  but  in  the  changed  climate , 
it  was  not  prone  to  be  so  manifest  and  assertive.     Indeed^  ISA's 
observations  of  BESP  trace  a  diminishing  parental  involvement  in  the 
prograin,  a  diminishing  intensity  of  parental  concern.    The  termina- 
tion of  three  alternative  schools  in  the  fourtt  year  (United  Nations 
West,  KARE,  mnd  Willard  Alternative)  was  effected  without  a  murmur 
of  protest  from  parents.    There  was  no  powerful  co\mtervailing  pres- 
sure from  the  community  against  the  reversionary  tendencies  inherent 
in  a  school  bureaucracy  (or  any  biireaucracy  for  that  matter)  . 

The  same  held  true  on  the  national  scene.     By  1975-76  the  most 
conspicuous  educational  occurrences  nationally  (aside  from  racist 
outbreaks  in  Boston)  were  the  teachers'  strikes,  reflecting  the  acute 
fiscal  crisis  in  school  district  after  school  district.     Getting  a 
greater  yield  from  the  educational  dollar  carried  a  different  impli- 
cation from  what  it  had  before.    And  the  momting  concern  was  with 
getting  the  educational  dollar  in  the  first  place* 

The  fiscal  preoccupation  was  certainly  characteristic  of 
Berkeley  whare  a  teachers'  strike  was  the  most  important  single 
event  in  the  school  district  in  the  final  year  of  BESP,     Any  atteirpt 
to  describe,  let  alone  analyM,  the  fiscal  crises  that  beset  U,S, 
school  districts  and  municipalities  in  the  mid-1970 's  would  lead  us 
far  afield.     However,  it  is  essential  to  note  that  the  fiscal  squeeze^ 
already  chronic  in  the  Berkeley  school  district  when  BESP  was  launched, 
was  in  an  acute  crisis  phase  at  the  end  of  the  program.  Certainly 
this  was  a  significant  contextual  factor  just  at  the  time  when  the 
district  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  with^  sorting  and  extracting 
such  items  of  educational  value  as  might  have  been  produced  by  BESP. 

What  was  or  was  not  produced  by  BESP  is  analyzed  in  the  pages 
that  follow*     In  this  chapter,  on  the  solid  premise  that  toe  prograin 
was  neither  launched  nor  conducted  in  a  vacuum,  we  have  tried  to  in- 
dicate the  complexity,  variety  and  multiplicity  of  salient  factors 
in  the  socio-political  environment,  nationally  and  locally^  that  im- 
pinged upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Berkeley  e^cperimental 
schools  project. 
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CHAPTER  3f     Tm  RSD  APPROACH  MISAPPLIED 


Research  and  Development  as  a  mathodology  earned  its  consider- 
able fame  within  the  fedaral  space  and  dafanse  programs*    This  "new 
R&D  methodology  has  created  a  new  language,  a  new  sat  of  spacialist 
and^  combined  with  tha  managerial^systems  culture  *  has  emerged  as 
the  new  doctrine ,  able  to  place  missiles  in  the  sky  and  epidemics 
under  control,     RsD  is  a  new,  large,  and  important  industry* 

The  federal  government  allocated  121.7  billion  in  1976  for  RsD 
projects  covering  14  different  areas,  ranging  from  national  defense 
to  international  cooperation  and  development.    The  1976  allbcation 
was  $2.1  billion  larger  than  the  ej^enditure  for  1975,  Education 
showed  the  largest  relative  rise  in  1976— up  X02  percent  for  a 
total  of  S318*2  million*    Between  1969  and  1976,  the  average  annual 
growth  rate  for  educational  R&D  spending  was  10-8  percent.     In  1969 
the  education  share  in  the  federal  R^D  total  was  1  percent  and  by 
1976  it  was  1,5  percent^  up  50  percent*    A  breakdown  of  educational 
R^D  1976  allocations  by  federal  agencies  follows i 

TABLE  1 i     EDUCATIONAL  R&D  ALLOCATIONS ,  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCY 


Percent  Percent 


Office  of  Education 

Vocational  research  and  education  50.3 
Innovative  and  es^ariinental  program  9*0 
Education  for  the  handicapped  3, 5 

62.8 

National  Institute  of  Education  25.1 

National  Science  Foundation 

Science  Education  Improvement  8*5 
Institutional  Science  Development  3*  5 

12*0 

As  can  be  seenf  UIE,  which  was  established  as  an  educational 
R&D  center,  received  only  one-fourth  of  the  education  RSD  funds 
{National  Science  Foundation,  1975)  * 

R&D  work  has  converted  the  individual  scientist  into  an  employ- 
ee pi  a  research  institute  or  aome  group  with  a  research  contract, 
and  organised  RSD  work  ("Applied  Science")  has  come  to  resen^le  the 
industrial    system  in  the  quantity  and  diversity  of  its  production. 
In  the  last  decade,  $150  billion  was  spent  by  the  U*S,  Government 
on  sponsored  research.    The  returns  are  in  the  form  of  products-^^ 
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some  600,000  research  reports,  with  50,000  new  titles  added  each 
year.     As  Rapoport  (1974)  notedi     "The  evergrowing  avalanches  of 
material  products  amid  which  we  live,  from  nerve  gas  to  the  Salk 
vaccine,  from  atomic-tipped  warheads  to  cinnaiTOn-f lavored  toothpicks, 
is  the  IncarceratiDn  of  ideas  spaced  by  organized  research." 

But,  while  one  might  engineer  a  transistor  into  ever  smaller 
sizes  by  the  use  of  md,  is  it  efficacious  to  apply  a  similar  metho- 
dology to  the  elements  that  constitute  a  human  institution? 

Whereas  many  scientists,  hiaaanists,  philosophers,  and  concerned 
citizens  have  pondered  this  question  in  diverse  public  and  private 
arenas,  albeit  not  always  in  those  terms,  the  national  administration 
seems  to  have  answered  it  with  a  resounding  and  self-confident  "yas*" 
Educational  R&D  is  viewed  as  an  appropriate  method  of  reforming  and 
changing  the  public  school  system*     The  proponents  of  educational 
R^D  came  to  define  the  method  as  one  of  "demonstration  and  evalua- 
tion," or  "program  and  evaluation,"    This  blurring  of  "hard  science" 
RsD  and  "soft  science"  program  development  and  evaluation  has  many 
, implications  for  the  uses  and  values  of  this  technique. 

For  one  thing,  our  sumative  evaluation  of  BESP  is  itself  a 
very  diffarent  enterprise  than  a  research  project  in  the  strict  R^D 
sense,     if  the  Berkeley  Experimental  Schools  were  a  missile  es^eri- 
ment,  the  research  team,  the  research  design,  the  research  work 
would  ^  the  experiment.     Research  parsonnel  would  design,  manage, 
manipulate,  monitor,  measure,  and  control  all  phases  of  the  experi- 
ment and  its  interface  with  other  systems.     Their  function  differs 
profoundly  from  that  of  evaluators  in  either  the  siBnmative  or  form- 
ative evaluation  of  an  educational  experiment.    Misunderstanding  or 
lack  of  appreciation  of  this  difference  created  serious  difficulties 
for  our  efforts  in  this  project,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  later 
chapters  of  our  sunmiative  evaluation. 

Another  latent  consequence  of  using  an  R&D  methodology  on  human 
organizations  is  inattention  to  the  range  of  moral  and  ethical  is- 
sues that  emerge  when  humans  are  treated  as  "experimental"  objects. 
Some  moral  issues  posed  by  the  Berkeley  school  axperiment  were  dis- 
cussed in  lSA»s  first  annual  report  (1974),  pp.  191-195.  These 
issues  involved  (1)  the  dubious  nature  of  the  informed  consent  eli- 
cited from  the  human  subjects  (i.e.,  students  and  parents)  of  the 
experiment,   (2)  experimentation  with  a  relatively  large  population 
without  adequate  pre-testing,  and  (3)  the  absence  of  meticulous 
planning  that  provides  for  vigilant  monitoring  of  possibly  harmful 
side  effects.     These  specific  issues  were  placed  in  the  broader 
conteKt  of  scientific  concern  with  experiments  designed  to  control 
or  modify  human  behavior. 


i*«ny  soQial  aaientiat^  are  imwiiii^^       \ms&lm  to  face  tes  ethi* 
cal  and  political  reality  that  ia  an  Intagral  part  of  tosir  averyday 
research,  efforta /^^SJQ  they  work  Sm  "applied  resear^^ areas."  Sjoberg 
(1974}  states  that  social  meientl&ts  try  to  r^slm  or  Qvercoma  the 
ethieal  'and  polltieal  tBrnimm  in  racial  RSD  £n  ttree  different  ways  t 

One  is  to  construct  a  highly  formal  system  and 
to  obscura  some  of  the  central  issues  o£  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  data  by  making  the  as- 
smnption  that  problens  do  not  exist  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,    A  second  tack  is  to 
rework  and  'patch  up'  existing  research  proce- 
dures r  a  third  one  is  to  build  new  research 
strategies  or  methodologies, ,The  full  meaning 
of  the  ethical  and  political  issues  will  be 
realized  when  these  are  «amined  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  research  process.     The  ethics  of 
the  research  affect  every  phase  of  research, 
including  the  sampling  procedure ^  the  mode  of 
data  collection^  and  the  analysis.     (p.  95) 

Moral  and  political  issues  most  frequently  emerge  when  there 
are  dis junctures  within  a  social  system,  or  when  there  is  a  failure 
in  connecting  up  two  different  areas  of  analysis.    Everyone  becomes 
uncomfortable  *  searching  for  problem  definitions  and  their  sources 
of  irritation. 

Perhaps  the  moral  and  political  issues  around  sponsored  or  ap- 
plied research  might  be  examined  more  profitably  in  terms  of  a 
"poor  fit**  between  the  methodology  (R&D)  and  the  area  of  study  (hu- 
man behavior) *    The  assumptions  underlying  WD  are  the  assumptions 
basic  to  physical  science^  i*e.,  that  matter  is  controllable,  manip- 
ula^le,  know^le,    A  chCTiical  compound  can  be  known,  in  the  sense 
that  its  properties  are  ©nplrically  visible  or  ascertainable*  It 
can  be  described  in  relation  to  its  functions,  to  known  ehmieals, 
and  to  chCTical  theory^  and  hypotheses  can  be  tested  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions,    Thm  knowledge  obtained  can  thmn  be  used  to 
manipulate,  cOTbine,  change  and  control  the  substance  under  study. 
But  an  educatlcnal  situation  cannot  be  defined,  studied  and  manipu- 
lated in  the  smB  manner.    Can  control  ba  ^erciaed  when  so  little 
is  actually  known  of  the  properties  and  conditions  of  public  schools? 
Many  researchers  have  expressed  doubts,    Klrst  (1974),  reporting  on 
the  developttent  of  federal  influence  in  public  education ,  points  to 
the  instability  and  lack  of  consistent  long-range  planning  which 
have  characterised  the  federal  role*    Averch  at^  al*   (1974)  have  stat- 
ed   that  •* .  * ,  [educational]  research  has  not  yet  identified  a  variant 
of  the  existing  systCT  that  is  consistently  related  to  educational 
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gutcomas"  (emphasis  ours) .    The  "state  of  the  art"  of  research  in 
education  is  hardly  at  the  physical  sciences'  MD  level  of  applica- 
bility, even  though  many  of  its  proponents  wish  to  add  educational 

science    to  "art"  for  the  improvement  or  change  of  the  present 
public  school  system. 

The  increase  in  federal  evaluative  funding  can  easily  be  un- 
flerstood  in  light  of  the  reports  that  educational  achievement  scorei 
have  been  declining  m  spite  of  rising  federal  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation.    In  1974  Congress  mandated  a  study  of  Title  I  and  other  fed- 
eral compensatory  educational  prograins.    in  his  report  to  Congress 
on  the    Assessment  of  fading  Activities  Punded  Under  the  Federal 
Program  of  Ala  for  Educationally  Deprived  children,"  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  testified  before  a  Congressional  subeanmit- 
tee  on  education  as  follows: 

I  would  have  to  say  at  the  present  stage,  after 
seven    ears  of  Title  I,  while  many  good  things 
can  be  said  about  it  in  terras  of  attitudes  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  in  sane  cases  of  chil- 
dren, the  bottom  line  does  not  show  very  much. 
In  other  words,  the  measurable  conditions  do 
not  make  a  strong  case  yet  for  saying  the  $8 
or  $9  billion  which  have  gone  broadly  to  the 
disadvantaged  have  yet  made  a  sweeping  dif- 
ference. 

According  to  OB,  the  national  goal  of  the  Title  I  programs  was 
to  close  the  gap  between  the  achievement  level  of  an  educationally 
deprived  child  ajf  the  national  nown.     If  the  bottom  line  of  the 
national  assessment  of  federally  funded  programs  indicated  failure 
to  improve  the  reading  scores  of  those  children  who  were  the  targets 
of  federal  priorities,  it  also  indicated  how  little  was  known  about 
the  elanents  which  contribute  to  improving  the  learning  process 
It  further  implied  that  there  was  no  direct  relationship  between 
improved  perfonnance  and  the  amount  of  federal  funds  expended. 

The  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  was 
that  the  state  of  knowledge  about  the  "mystery  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess" was  too  primitive  to  make  an  appreciable  difference.  The 
logical,  or  illogical,  deduction  thereafter  was  that  greater  re- 
search into  the  mystery  of  the  learning  process  had  to  have  federal 
support.    Congress  created  the  National  Institute  of  Education  in 
1972  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  federal  RsD  in  education. 

Typical  of  the  optimism  among  pr^onents  of  educational  RsD 
are  the  comments  of  T.  H.  Bell,  U.  s.  Conrnissioner  of  Education, 
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before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research 

^tS    t°"/"  "  obvious  by  now  Sat  the 

S  pSlicl."''"'''         aev.lopm.nt  £0.  serving  .dueatiof  «d 
the  public  IS  enormous."    Conceding  that  delivery  of  the  MD  po- 

~  m  ^T^'^'       ^°  -  "  outUnS^tK 

Education  RsD  is  a  young  science,  for  one  thing, 
still  finding  its  way,  still  somewhat  uncertain 
about  its  mission  and  theater  of  operation. 
What  research  is  appropriate  and  what  is  not? 
Where  does  research  end  and  development  begin? 
Which  critical  issues  in  education  merit  pri- 
ority?   miat,  for  that  matter,  is  the  learning 
procesG,  and  how  does  it  work  for  each  student? 

Yet,  even  though  educational  RSD  suffers  from  such  admitted 
intellectual  imprecision,  its  theoretical  framework  is  based  on 
two  elements  that  require  precisions  evaluative  research  and  sys- 
tems analysis.    As  Sieber  (1974)  points  out,  the  system  require- 
ments recognized  by  OE  over  the  last  several  years  have  been  func- 
tionai  specialization  and  quality  control.  — '  - 

Functional  specialization  is  a  basic  property  of  any  engi= 
neered  aystam.    Related  to  educational  RSD,  these  functions  include 
basic  and  applied  research,  product  and  systems  development,  dis- 
semination, technical  assistance,  training,  and  evaluation.  Qual- 
ity control  also  includes  evaluation.    The  proponents  of  systems 
analysis  argue  that  basic  elements  of  quality  control  in  education 
as  in  any  applied  science,  are  cost-benefit  analysis  and  the  meth- 
odology of  evaluative  research. 

The  central  core  of  this  new  scientific  mood  revolves  around 
the  concept  of  experimentation.     Here  lies  a  new  challenge  for  be- 
havioral scientists  who  can  perfonn  social  experiments  and  test 
their  results.    Testing  a  hypothesis  has  become  the  precursor  to 
developing  a  social  program.    A  typical  model  of  hypothesis-testing 
cited  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  was  the  experiment 
conducted  through  the  Instituto  de  Nutrlcion  de  Centro  America  y 
Panama,  testing  the  hypothesis  that  protein  supplements  in  the  diets 
of  pregnant  women  and  pre-sohobl  children  can  reduce  or  eliminate 
retardation  m  cognitive  ability  at  school  age.    More  specifically, 
this  experiment  tested  the  notion  that  such  results  will  be  ob- 
tained by  biochemical  and  nutritional  intervention  without  altering 
the  socio-cultural,  educational,  and  economic  circtanstanees  of  the 
population. 

The  focus  of  the  hypothesis -testing  experiment,  however,  is 
not  on  program  outcomes  as  much  as  it  Is  on  testing  the  validity  of 
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a  proposition  in  order  to  procead  further  with,  abandon,  or  modify 
a  partioular  direction  in  soeial^policy  formation.     If  protein  sup- 
plmanta  prove  ineffective  in  reduoing  retardation  in  cognitive 
ability,  then  some  other  line  of  soeial  intervention  must  be  sought. 
With  all  the  new  tools,  plus  support  of  federal  funding,  the  social 
scientists  took  to  the  field. 

The  adoption  of  the  h^otheais-testing  model,  even  if  only  im- 
plicit, ass\OTed  a  certain  logic,     it  entailed,  first  of  all,  the 
development  of  a  theory  and  the  issue  to  be  tested,    m  addition, 
the  selection  of  a  progr^i  design  was  essential.    In  most  cases, 
this  involved  the  recognition  that  in  the  field  of  educational  R&D 
there  are  many  points  of  view  and  significant  power  blocs  which 
compete  for  federal  allocations,  requiring  a  comprOTise  between  the 
rigorously  controlled  l^oratory  experiment  and  the  popular  or  poli- 
tically appealing  features  of  comnunity  participation  and  local  con- 
trol of  compensatory  education. 

As  the  concept  of  testing  various  exponents  of  an  experimen- 
tal design  against  the  conventional  methods  won  acceptance,  a  sys- 
tem of  evaluating  the  COTparative  outcanes  became  essential  to  the 
measured  success  of  prograns.  Evaluative  research  becane  a  new 
arm  of  educational  RsD  as  a  means  of  resolving  conflicting  claims 
between  alternative  methods.  In  effect,  evaluation  ideally  serves 
as  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  consumers  of  education* 

Thus,  experimentation  in  educational  RsD  can  be  seen  as  the 
integration  of  planning,  implementation,  testing,  and  developnent 
of  social  intervention  programs.    To  its  protagonists,  social  esc- 
perimentation  structured  on  the  R^D  model  pr«iises  to  produce  re- 
sults that  are  convincing. 

As  was  eKemplified  by  Conmiissioner  Bell,  many  of  educational 
RSD's  strongest  proponents  recognige  the  existence  of  problems, 
but  few  place  the  blme  on  the  "goodness  of  fit"  between  methodol- 
ogy and  its  object.     Rather,  some  see  insufficient  funding  or  the 
difficulties  of  dissOTinating  the  acquired  knowledge  or  lack  of 
policy  planning  or  bureaucratic  ineptitude  at  any  level  of  govern- 
ance as  the  sources  of  the  perceived  difficulty.    Typical  of  these 
views  is  that  expressed  by  Chase  (1972) i 

^ficiencies  in  national  planning,  management, 
support  and  evaluation  are  a  continuing  imped*- 
iment  to  the  realization  of  the  full  potential 
of  education  R&D,  These  shortcomings  spring  . 
largely  from  the  failure  to  place  educational 
RsD  in  charge  of  an  adequately  funded  agency 
at  a  level  in  the  government  hierarchy  compar- 
able to  NSP  or  NIH  (op,  29-30) , 
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What  funding  v/Quld  be  "adequate"  if  there  were  a  speeifie  variant 
of  the  existing  educational  lystem  that  would  merit  an  MD  effort? 
fmd  how  should  suoh  experimental  funds  best  be  adminiitered,  given 
the  peculiar  politieal  and  legal  diviaione  of  education  into  fede- 
ral, state,  and  local  school  systCTs?    These  issues  are  not  resolved 
by  assianing  that  MD  efforts  can  produce         result  if  given  a  ruf- 
ficient  conffliitanent  of  funds  (and  we  say  this  despite  the  fact  that 
MD  was  the  methodology  that  eventually  took  our  astronauts  to  the 
moon,  at  a  cost  equally  astronwnical) ,    l^rther,  irrespective  of 
funds,  are  the  technology,  skills,  theory,  and  Qocmitoent  for 
"changing  public  education"  readily  at  hand?    The  application  of  an 
mn  methodology  to  education  is  necessarily  based  on  the  premise 
that  our  state  of  knowledge  Is  sufficient  so  that  education  can  be 
defined,  controlled,  developed,  researched,  predicted. 

Let  us  assimie  that  the  state  of  educational  MD  was  sufficient- 
ly advanced  to  support  an  experiment  in  "comprehensive  change,"  just 
as  U,  S.  Conmiissioner  of  Education       j.  Mar land,  Jr^  did  when  he 
proposed  ESP  as  one  of  his  highest  priorities  in  1970.    The  basic 
information  letter  inviting  ESP  bids  sent  out  by  Robert  Blnswanger 
stated s 

Since  1945,  research  projects,  demonstrations 
and  various  kinds  of  experimentation  have 
generated  a  wide  variety  of  products,  prac- 
tices and  ideas  which  hold  promise  for  the 
improvement  of  toerican  education, ^Dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  of  piecenieal  or 
individual  component  changes,  educators 
have  sought  the  opportunity  to  actress  the 
need  for  total  change  by  placing  a  ntmber 
of  these  praising  practices  together  in  a 
comprehensive  progrffltt  {^phasis  ours) , 
(Experimental  Schools  Progran,  1971,  HEW/OE, 
p,  149) 

m^t  would  an  R&D  effort  afford  such  "premising  practices"  in  terms 
of  funding,  support,  or  guidance?.    In  the  physical  or  technological 
fields,  MD  efforts  are  costly  indeed.    Models  or  prototypes  which 
are  "Rso'd"  or  "chmged"  or  "improved"  are  known  to  cost  a  hundred 
or  thousandfold  more  than  the  regular  product*    That  is,  a  new  nose 
cone  for  a  missile  might  cost  millions  of  dollars  in  MD  while  it 
could  be  manufactured  for  much  less  once  the  R£D  model  evolved. 

Not  so  in  the  field  of  education,  at  least  in  BESP.    As  a 
school  system,  BUSD  has  a  yearly  budget  of  approximately  $30  million. 
OE/ESP  proposed  to  spend  only  about  SI. 2  million  each  year  to  create 
"comprehansive  change"  in  that  S30^illion  syston*    This  is  hardly 
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Gomparabls  to  prototi^e-buildiitg  in  dsfensa  or  ^ace  taehnology* 
What  could  one  reasonably  expeot  from  l/25th  of  an  investmant?  Am 
one  NIS/^SP  projeet  officer  wrote  the  BESP  Diraotore  (Deaanber  8, 
1972) I 

What  ESP  monies  should  be  used  for  are  ipecial 
eatalytio  change  costs.    Training ^  staff  de- 
velopment^ building  of  camnunity  involvement 
processes^  design  of  evaluation  procedures ^ 
development  of  new  assesOTent  measures ^  etc, 
are  all  the  t^e  of  areas  i^ich  should  receive 
heavy  funding  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pro- 
ject to  ensure  that  the  changes  brought  ^out 
are  lasting  amd  self-rmnewing* 

This  memo  is  vary  revealing  because  it  shows  that  <1)  mu 
funds  were  "catalytic"  additions  to  existing  school  funds  which 
were  assumed  to  be  eoiranitted  to  the  MD  experiment i  and  (2)  this 
memo  was  written  after  the  project  had  been  underway  for  over  one 
year,  pointing  up  the  differing  intefpretations  with  which  BUSD  and 
the  federal  ESP  viewed  funding ,  control  and  managOTent. 

Kirst  (1974)  has  stated: 

At  first  glance  federal  aid  appears  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  influencing  school  policies* 
But  a  closer  inspection  reveals  that  funds 
have  frequently  not  hit  their  targets  or 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  larger  state  and 
local  develo^ents.    It  is  very  difficult  to 
build  viable  new  institutions  with  uncertain # 
fluctuating  and  "soft"  monev  from  Washington 
(p.  456), 

Let  us  supj^se  that  the  education  MD  funds  had  totalled  131,5 
million  yearly^  i,e,,  that  funds  had  been  used  to  "buy  out"  the  lo- 
cal district  in  order  to  carry  out  an  experiment  designed  to  pro- 
duce "comprehensive  change"  in  BUSD*    ^en  if  this  were  legally 
permissible,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a  school  district  would 
readily  hand  over  such  control  to  an  outside  agency,  however  lofty 
or  worthwhile  its  aims  and  purposes*    Thus,  the  MD  methodology 
again  is  flawed  as  applied  to  local  school  systems-=the  control  and 
manipulation  of  the  experiment  is  not  possible  without  the  consent 
of  the  "experimented^upon, " 

Clark  (1974)  has  comnented  about  this  particular  problem  in 
educational  R&D  as  follows: 
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The  prooass  of  MD  inquiry  will  hav#  to  be 
brought  closer  to  the  point  of  effeGtive 
action  in  education^  i.e^^  will  have  to  in- 
volve the  direot  partioipatlon  of  praeti- 
tionar  agencies  in  all  the  processea  of  ed- 
ucational RaD,    Witoout  mobilizing  support^ 
the  current  pattern  of  underfunding  and  fa*- 
cilitation  fr^  pr^rMri  to  progrmn  will  con- 
tinue Indefinitely*  (p*  ID* 

Was  tne  ESP  viewed  as  a  tmim  educational  RSD  experiment  and 
did  it  elicit  the  direct  participation  of  practittoner  agencies? 
The  initial  project  indeed  attenpted  to  "buy  into"  local  school 
districts  that  were  actively  engaged  in  swie  form  of  "prOTiising 
practices,"  such  as  having  already  established  mmim  sort  of  exper- 
imental school.    But  a  local  c^wnitoent  to  the  goals  and  meana  of 
educational  md  as  conceived  by  ESP  never  fully  materialized  in 
BUSD,    Almost  frera  the  beginning,  local  school  officials  had  to  be 
told,  over  and  over  again,  that  they  were  participating  in  an  ex- 
periment which  had  to  be  evaluated. 

For  exandple,  the  Federal  Project  Officer  wrote  to  the  BESP 
Directors  e&  Dec^t^er  9,  1971  as  follows i 

Key  concern  is  the  need  for  the  alternatives 
to  be  designed  as  an  experiment  and  hence  re- 
ceive exOTption  frMt  those  local  and  state 
regulations  which  hinder  or  even  cripple  toe 
goals  and  objectives  of  ttim  general  programs. 

Thus,  from  the  very  inception  of  the  program,  the  RSD  method- 
ology was  part  hindrance,  part  directive*    The  funding  and  the  con- 
trol ware  inadequate  for  any  true  RSD  effort,  but  were  perhaps  too 
much  for  mere  icing  on  an  existing  cake.    All  participants  struggled 
to  make  this  school-based,  relatively  long-term,  experimental  pro- 
ject into  something  that  would  answer  long-standing  problms  in  pub- 
lic schools,  all  with  their  own  definitions  of  priorltiea  and  solu- 
tions , 

The  confusion  of  means  and  ends,  of  control  and  experimentation, 
gave  rise  to  much  anguish  as  each  of  tiie  actors  tried  to  cope  with 
his  own  views  of  the  script*    Our  sunmative  evaluation,  poorly  un- 
derstood by  most  of  the  participants,  was  not  exempt  frwi  these  un- 
derlying dilemmas.    We  were  "hired  hands,"  independent  of  the  school 


For  additional  detail  on  this  view  see  Qldeonse   (1974) , 
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system  we  were  to  study,  but  totally  bound  by  the  tenns  of  the 
contraets  aigned  by  our  firm.    We  were  raoeivad  bv  some  as  "spies" 
working  for  the  government.    We  were  forbidden  to%ngage  in  feed- 
back lest  we  "change"  the  esqjerimental  situation.    ^7e  were  to  remain 
silent,  invisible  but  omnipresent  on  the  loeal  soene,  reoorting  di- 
reotly  to  the  federal  agenoy  about  events  occurring  in  the  institu-^ 
tion  we  were  studying.    This  caused  distrust  and  concern  at  every 
level  of  BUSD/BESP.    The  role  of  NIE/^SP  was  that  of  a  monitor  of 
Level  ri'a  work,  method,  production  and  perspective.    Conflicts  be- 
tween such  contract-monitoring  activities  and  the  role  of  scientist 
would  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

Ethical  Issues  are  ever-^present  when  "contract  research"  is 
being  carried  out.    Broadhead  and  RLst  (1976)  have  shown  that  some 
of  these  issues  arise  in  the  area  of  the  soaiBl  control  of  research 
They  state  I 

The  way  iponsors  exert  thair  influence  can  be 
broadly  sunmarized  as  occurring  in  one  of  three 
ways  I 

1.  Through  detailed  specification  of  the  re- 
search issue  so  that  the  eventual  problOT  is 
cast  within  a  framework  congruent  with  the 
sponsor's  perspactive; 

2.  Through  emphasis  upon  a  positlvistic  style 
of  research  thought  more  susceptible  to  manipu- 
lation fer  the  purposes  of  controlling  the  re- 
sults i 

3.  Through  the  threat  of  withdrawing  present 
funding  and  denying  future  support  should  the 
researchers  move  into  areas  Vnot  in  the  best 
interest"  of  the  sponsor  (p.  325) * 

To  this  list  of  social  control  mechaniCTfis  can  be  added  several  oth- 
ers; for  example,  accounts  receivable  can  be  withheld  causing  cash- 
flow problsns  for  small  contractors,  or  reports  can  go  "unaccepted" 
until  changes  are  made  which  satisfy  the  sponsors. 

Alongside  this  social  control  issue,  questions  such  as  the 
following  also  arise,    what  is  the  moral  relationship  ^tween  the 
persons  "under  study"  and  the  evaluator?    What  are  the  understand^- 
ings  which  allow  for  access  to  observational  data,  for  mutual  ex- 
changes of  perspectives,  for  reassessment  of  "causal  findings"? 
How  does  the  role  of  "spy"  assigned  to  an  outside  evaluator  affect 
data  eollection  and  analysis?    Such  questions  are  discussed  by 
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Orlans  (1973),  as  well  as  many  others.        Berk  md  Rosai  (1976)  ar- 
gue that  all  avaluation  reieareh  must  naaeasarily  raet  on  signifi- 
cant moral  and  political  judgmants,  but  that  daspita  thie,  evalua- 
tion research  may  play  a  prograsaiva  r©la  if  one  im  prepared  to 
atiploy  reaeareh  designs  that  capitalize  on  Inevitabla  value  judg- 
ments rather  than  ignoring  them. 

Our  sunmative  evaluation  of  BISP  does  not  escapa  moral  or  po- 
litical issues r  rather,  it  must  ba  viewed  within  the  Mntext  of 
these  social  raalitiea.    wa  do  examine  contestinq  moral  and  polit- 
ical positionj  as  a  method  of  understaiding  what  wa  have  observed 
docmentad,  surveyed,  read,  and  heard.    So-called  findings  taken 
out  of  their  moral  and  political  contexts  are  stripped  of  their 
meaning— and  we  urge  the  reader  not  to  engage  in  such  false  bifur- 
cation* 

The  ^ployar-employee  relationship  which  Inharas  in  contractu- 
al relations  (albeit  at  two  distinct  points,  the  beginning  and  the 
end)  is  one  which  may  constitute  a  challenge  to  any  sciantlat  en- 
gaged in  evaluation  work.    As  Deutscher  (1976)  has  pointed  out: 

The  professional  social  scientist  always  ap- 
proaches an  evaluation  with  the  suspicion 
that  the  "problem"  as  the  client  has  defined 
it,  may  require  redefinition, ^Perhaps  this 
is  not  related  to  any  inherant  nature  of 
evaluation  research  as  it  is  to  the  capacity 
of  the  investigator  to  distinguish  between 
the  technician-CTployee  role  and  the  scholar- 
science  role  (p.  235), 

In  this  final  contract  report,  we  have  taken  the  position 
that  a  suimative  evaluation  requires  us  to  go  beyond  the  problem 
definition  spelled  out  by  the  terms  of  our  current  NIE  contract 
which  asks  three  questions  focused  upon  the  degree  of  success  in 
the  implementation  of  BESP,    We  have  raised  larger  issues  by  view- 
ing BESP  as  an  example  of  an  educational  RaD  project  and  by  exam- 
ining the  problems  which  must  be  resolved  within  the  context  of 
such  a  methodology.    This  hecCTnes,  therefore^  not  an  "implementa- 
tion evaluation,"  but  a  study  of  experimentation  in  a  pv^lic  school 
system  with.^'n  the  wider  social  context  of  school  financing,  federal- 
local  schoo    relations,  racial  integration,  school  governance,  un- 
ionization of  teachers,  and  changes  in  various  aspects  of  social 
and  political  life  over  a  five-year  period* 

Evaluative  research,  at  the  simfmative  level,  has  caused  great 
agonising  about  the  role  of  the  research  evaluator,  about  the  so- 
called  objectivity  of  the  research  design,  about  thm  impact  of  tte 
moral  and  political  context  upon  the  work,    Vlhy  should  this  be  the 
case? 
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In  our  view,  R&D  methodology,  when  mechanically  transplantad 
frOTi  the  terrain  of  the  physical  sciences  into  a  social  milieu, 
forces  concepts  such  as  "products,"  "models,"  "transportability" 
upon  social  processes  which  defy  such  parameters*    Social  scientista 
may  yearn  for  such  precision  of  thought,  action  and  result,  but  are 
unable  to  mold  their  constructs  into  these  mechaniati^^tconcepts* 
For  social  systems  differ  in  kind,  not  just  in  degre^r  from  physical 
structures  as  objects  of  study.     In  one,  the  units  are  other  humans, 
whose  actions  and  interactions  are  shaped  or  influenced  by  an  intri- 
cate, changing  ir^saic  of  diverse  and  contradictory  wills,  passions, 
ideologies,  cultures,  interests;  in  the  other,  the  units  aire  in- 
animate, manipulable,  knowable,  and  controllable  objects  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  meet  the  canons  of  science*     One  cannot  reasonably 
speak  of  an  "education  system"  in  the  same  manner  one  would  speak  of 
a  "weapons  system,"    Proven  strategies  and  methodologies  of  "testing," 
"evaluation,"  or  "research"  in  one  system  are  not  necessarily  appli- 
cable in  the  other.    At  the  very  least,  any  attempted  transference 
of  methodology  ought  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  painstaking, 
profound  examination  of  adaptations,  modifications,  or  additions 
that  are  necessitated  by  the  differences  between  the  two  systems. 
We  believe  that  failure  to  acknowledge  those  differences ,  and  hence 
to  grapple  with  their  implications,  underlies  much  of  the  frustration, 
despair,  and  disillusionment  which  is  so  characteristic  of  many 
social  and  educational  R&D  projects  and,  in  particular,  of  the  Nil/ 
ESP  project  in  Berkeley*    Our  "suitmative  evaluation"  of  the  Berkeley 
Experimental  Schools  Program  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  example  of 
what  one  is  likely  to  find  in  similar  endeavors  in  education,  health, 
welfare,  crime  or  delinquency  "systems"--indeed,  in  all  cases  where 
MD  as  a  strategy  for  change  is  not  clearly  elucidated  or  understood** 

Our  summative  evaluation  was  planned  by  NIE  as  only  one  of  a 
chain  of  efforts  to  evaluate  escperimental  education  R&D  projects; 
eventually,  Berkeley  was  one  of  eight  across  the  nation.  Three 
levels  of  evaluation  were  initially  conceived,  each  at  different 
levels  of  abstraction,  each  carried  out  independently  of  the  others 
and  each  to  stand  both  alone  and  in  concert  with  the  other  two  lev- 
els as  the  total  research  evaluation  of  comprehensive  change  in  lo- 
cal school  systems*     Level  I  evaluation  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  ed- 


*  For  elaboration  of  this  position  as  evidenced  in  the  field  of 
piiblic  housing,  see  Meehan  (1975),     He  points  but  that  (1)  "dangers 
are  inherent  in  direct  federal-local  relations  when  large-scale 
operations  are  undertaken  on  an  inadequate  factual-theoretical 
base,"  and  he  questions  (2)  the  "adequacy  of  the  policy-making^  and 
implementing  machinery  at  both  federal  and  local  levels , "    We  found 
both  of  these  drawbacks  present  in  the  Berkeley  example  of  an  edu- 
cational R&D  project. 
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ucational  program  itself^  and  was  intended  to  provide  formative  re* 
search  for  the  program.    Formative  reeearch  has  been  called  "a  me- 
nial  role"  by  Cronbach  (1969),  and  is  often  seen  as  being  only  des- 
criptive and  illustrative I  acting  as  a  monitor  and  self-correction 
within  a  program.     It  gathers  data  to  measure  progress  and  to  pro- 
vide early  warnings  of  trouble  or  signs  of  "success"  in  aspects  of 
the  project,    NIE/ISP  described  the  functions  of  Level  1  as  "an  in- 
ternal assessment  which  provides  for  the  basic  tracking  of  student 
progress  and  for  the  collection  of  vital  data.    This  level  of  eval- 
uation takes  place  within  an  Experimental  Schools  project  site  and 
is  conducted  by  the  project  staff"  (DHEW  Publication  No.   (OE)  72-74^ 
1972^  p,  3).    Such  a  conception  fits  nicely  into  a  mechanistic  view 
of  product-manufactures     factory  inspiictors  measure  each  piece  to 
validate  its  fit  with  all  other  piecei:  in  assen^ly.    This  is  "forma- 
tive  evaluation"  in  its  i^st  pristine  and  mechanistic  sense,  and  is 
what  Cronbaoh  means  by  its  "menial  role . "    It  is  evaluation  which 
can  be  used  to  contribute  to  the  work  while  it  is  still  fluid,  still 
in  process. 

Level  II 's  task  was  to  evaluate  and  assess  the  overall  impact 
of  the  R&D  effort.     It  was  described  by  NIE/KSP  as  follows:  "Eval- 
uation on  a  second  level  is  also  specific  to  an  individual  site, 
but  is  carried  out  by  an  evaluation  contractor  who  is  external  to 
the    project  staff"     (DHEW  Publication  No,   (OE)  72-74,  1972,  p.  3), 
The  relation  between  sumiative  and  formative  research  remained  un- 
specified. * 

In  addition,  a  Level  III  evaluation  effort  was  planned  by  NIB/ 
ESP,  coi^ining  all  relevant  data  and  assessments  for  the  educational 
R&D  efforts  in  several    cities  and  rural  areas,  so  that  a  broad  com- 
parative overview  of  Experimental  Schools  projects  would  be  produced. 
In  fact,  this  plan  was  never  implemented,  in  part  due  to  the  failure 
of    the  Level  1  and  Level  II  evaluation  models  to  produce  such  lad- 
der-like products  of  research  findings. 


*  In  a  brief  review  of  the  eight  NIl/ESP  projects,  we  learned  that 
in  no  single  project  did  the  fomative-summative  (Level  1  and  Level 
II)  evaluation  model  actually  work.     In  some  cases,  both  "failed," 
in  other  cases,  only  one  type  of  evaluation  worked,  and  in  others. 
Level  1  attempted  Level  II  work,  and  vice  versa.     We  believe  this 
model  is  a  faulty  one  for  use  in  educational  research,  since  it 
assumes  that  such  interfaGe  can  occur  despite  the  lack  of  consen- 
sual definitions,  operationalization  of  procedures,  orderly  pro- 
cesses  of  communication,  and  common  data  collection  methods, 
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CHAPTER  4 1     QE/ESP«S  FOUR  RSD  STRATEGIES 


The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  EKperimental  Schools  Program 
proposed  to  employ  four  R&D  strategies i    (1)  local  planning  and 
implementation,    (2)  comprehensive  program  designs  for  each  of 
the  local  field  experiments,   (3)   five-year  forward  funding  and 
(4)   "formative"  and  "swwnative"  evaluation  of  each  field  axper» 
iment. 

The  OE/ESP  rationale  for  these  strategies  as  a  whole  was 
that  they  would  not  only  maximize  the  conditions  and  incentives 
for  keeping  local  and  federal  commitments  intact,  but  they  would 
also  serve  to  have  the  utility  of  these  strategies  tested/  The 
strategies  were  promulgated  out  of  a  short-term  pragmatic  concern 
for  sustaining  comitment  to  ESP  in  particular,  and  out  of  a 
long=term  experimental  concern  for  their  use  in  other  educational 
programs.     These  two  objectives  were  interrelated,  insofar  as 
the  tranEportability  of  the  strategies  was  keyed  to  their  ability 
to  preserve  conmiitments. 

ESP  entailed  a  high  risk  for  a  participating  school  district 
and  federal  agency.    For  district  and  agency  alike,  trying  to 
effect  in  practice  the  idea  of  far-reaching  district  change  was 
likely  to  involve  an  investment  of  time,  money,  and  personnel 
^ which  could  not  be  recouped  easily  if  the  program  went  funda- 
mentally astray.    Even  assmning  the  two  entered  into  an  honorable 
and  mutually  supportive  partnership,  the  possibility  existed  that 
the  national  program  and  the  local  experiments  would  fail,  with, 
perhaps,  irreversible  consequences  for  federal  funder  and  district 
recipient.     Such  was  the  terra  incognita  of  "comprehensive  change." 
However,  the  more  immediate  risk  was  that  a  sustained  coiranitment 
would  be  unforthcoming  from  either  the  school  system  or  the  govern- 
ment.    Once  formally  joined  in  partnership,  the  lapses  of  one 
posed  a  threat  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  offset  the  risk  to  local  communities,  OE/ESP 
relied  primarily  on  the  local-planning/implementation  and  forward^ 
funding  strategies.     They  were  publicized  by  the  government  as 
incentives  to  local  participation  and  Gonmitment.  Contrarily, 
OE/ESP  chiefly  invoked  the  comprehensive  and  evaluation  strategies 
to  protect  ttie  federal  interest  and  investment  in  local  ESP 
experiments.     These  latter  two  strategies  were  viewed  by  the 
federal  agency  as  conditions  for  receiving  federal  monies.  Yet, 
despite  requiring  strict  federal  monitoring,  the  strategies  of 
comprehensiveness  and  evaluation  wo^uld  logically  have  to  respect 
and  support  the  local-determination  strategy  and  not  be  used  as 
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excuses  for  witiiholding  the  promiged  federal  money,    Begides  being 
Gonditions,  then^  comprehenaivenees  and  evaluation  could  also  be  re- 
garded by  loGal  persons  as  federal  pledges  to  take  seriouely  the  pro- 
claimed incentives. 

With  all  four  strategies  the  difference  between  a  condition  and 
an  incentive  was  a  tenuous  one.    Much  depended  on  a  particular  point 
of  view,  the  district's  or  the  government's,    Furtoer,  each  strategy 
was  auseeptible  to  being  viewed  as  either  a  solution  to,  or  m  es^er- 
iment  in,  local  educational  change.    This  mght  depend  upon  whether 
the  district  or  thm  agency,  both  undergoing  changing  circmnstanGes, 
stressed  federal  assistance  and  development  or  federal  evaluation  of 
local  ESP  es^eriments.    Crucial  to  thm  application  of  the  strategies 
would  be  the  extant  to  which  they  were  fully  understTOd  and  agreed 
upon  in  Washington  Md  in  the  local  districts,  especially  by  the 
''second  generation"  asked  to  take  the  lead  from  the  original  ESP  de- 
signers.   Even  viewed  individually,  the  four  strategies  were  not  pre- 
tested axioms  of  educational  change*    Their  importance  as  instrmnents 
In  the  furtherance  of  lasting  and  beneficial  comprehensiva  change  had 
yet  to  be  shown.    Their  use  in  ESP  partially  bespcke   .  lederal  dis- 
enchantment with  previously  tried,  diametrically  oppoaed  strategies, 
not  a  keen  regard  for  the  proven  value  of  new  ones/  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  we  shall  describe  each  of  the  four  strategies  in  turn. 

The  Strategy  of  Local  Planning  and  Implement.? f ion 

This  strategy  was  memt  to  ensure  that  each  of  ESP*s  field 
experiments  would  be  consonant  with  local  wishes  and  desires,  that 
each  grew  organically  out  of  a  commimity's  political,  economic, 
social,  ^d  educational  cohtekt.    Local  planning  was  especially  tied 
to  the  kind  of  school  districts  which  OE/ESP  intended  to  fund  in  the 
first  year  of  the  national  program^  for  which  the  Berkeley  Unified 
School  District  was  one  of  three  eventually  chosen.    Grant  awards 
were  earmarked  for  a  few  districts  prepared  to  forge  already  tried 
or  intensively  considered  educational  changes  into  an  interrelated 
plan  for  comprehensive  change,  one  that  offered  a  reasonable  chance 
of  making  the  various  conponents  of  a  local  school  system's  ESP  plan 
mutually  reinforcing.    The  possibility  of  observing  and  assisting 
"holistic"  district  change  as  such,  not  dramatic  "breakthroughs"  in 
discrete  practices  or  aducatiori  technology,  was  the  paramount  con- 
sideration behind  ESP's  PY  1971  fmiding.     To  inaugurate  its  program, 
then, OE/ESP  wanted  to  ally  itself  with  seemingly  an±>itious  change- 
processes  already  at  work  in  districts  knoim  for  their  innovative 
climates, * 
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*  On  Dacembar  28,  1970,  OE  issued  an  announcement  about  ESP  to  the 
nation's  school  districts.  The  annomicement  stated  that  ESP  grants 
initiated  in  s^saquant  years  might  go  to  district  proposals  urging 
novel  or  previously  untried  practices. 
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The  major  considerations  behind  federal  endersement  of  this 
strategy  werei    1)  the  high  risk  to  local  districts  and  coOTimities 
of  an  ei<perimanf  in  TOmprehensive  changa;  2}  the  apparent  failure  of 
pravioug  educational  R&p  to  bring  ^out  si^ific^it  local  reformi 
3)  the  political  calculation  that  there  were  insuper^le  obstacles 
to  the  federal  government's  assuming  a  direct  role  in  local  educa- 
tion; and  4)  the  assumption /  later  validated  by  non--ESP  research, 
^hat  local  adoption  of  innovation  depends  on  its  congruity  with 
emerging  local  pressures  for  change, 

1*    The  Risk  Factor,    Es^erience  and  knowledge  of  what  an  ea^er- 
iment  of  this  scope  would  mean  in  practice  was  severely  limited.  By 
itself,  the  idea  of  comprehensive  change  implied  no  more  than  an 
abstract  value.    A  specific  and  advwiced  understanding  of  the  be- 
havior appropriate  to  this  value  was  missing.    Indeed,  no  one  was 
sure  if  comprehensive  change  was  capable  of  being  recogniMd  even  if 
it  occurred.    Yet,  ISP-designated  districts  would  be  vulnerable  to 
the  charge  that  tiiey  were  "e^erimenting"  on  children  on  a  supposedly 
unprecedented  scale,  while  denied  an  opportimity  to  "pilot  test"  the 
local  project  in  small  and  easily  reversible  ways.    oi/ESP  was 
naturally  reluctant  to  see  federal  monies  used  for  pu^^ses  unintended 
by  the  national  progran.    But  federal  insensitivity  to  district  under- 
standings of  current  priorities  and  desired  outcomes  was  apt  to  pro- 
duce this  distortion  of  purpose,  given  the  tmpredictable  difficulties 
facing  local  ESP  projects.    Hence,  in  order  to  lessen  distortion  and 
difficulties,  it  seemed  wise  to  accede  to  district  flexibility  from 
the  outset, 

2*    LimitatiQns  of  Past  Research  and  Deronstration.  Previous 
federally  supported  education  research  had  focused  on  the  development' 
of  "model"  educational  program  which,  if  deemed  worthy,  were  then 
fimded  as  "demonstration"  programs.    Both  types  of  programs  were 
marked  by  the  faith  that  mD  in  education  need  not  be  grounded  in 
field  es^erience  eKclusively,  that  reform  impulses  and  new  technolo- 
gies could  partially  arise  outside  the  schools  themselves  and  then 
be  grafted  on  to  -^e  "real  world"  setting  in  which  actual  teaching 
must  transpire.     "Model"  and  "demonstration"  programs  were  bi^roducts 
of  an  educational  R&D  penchant  for  purely  research  centers  and 
laboratories. 

However,  at  the  time  ESP  was  fashioned,  disillusionment  with 
RSlD  centers  had  set  in  because  toey  glutted  education  witii  practi- 
cally unworkable  innovations  (Siaber,  1975).     Research  and  demon- 
stration programs  stamming  from  these  centers  tended  to  view  educa» 
tional  consumers  as  rational  and  passive  recipients  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  education  research.     In  tois  "linear"  concaptualization  of 
mn,  the  experience  and  views  of  local  educators,  parents,  and 
students  ware  implicitly  discounted  tSproull,  Weiner,  and  Wolf,  1975). 
In  particular^  the  socio-economic  and  political  barriers  to  their 
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fraedom  of  choice  i  to  their  ability  to  entoraoe  innovation ,  were  over-- 
looked.  As  a  result,  increase  in  the  supply  of ^eduaational  products 
and  lyatemSi  Mitly  at  a  distance  from  the  fields  tlureatened  to  out- 
strip knowledge  about  the  damajid  for  this  supply.  Given  the  reputed 
"surplus"  of  ''hot  house"  innovations i  the  pressing  need  was  to  gauge 
the  effective  demand  of  local  edueational  interests,  not  the  hypo- 
thetical demand  in^uted  to  them  by  educational  research  centers* 

ESP  was  intended  to  contain  a  new  sensitivity  to  local  view- 
points,   OE  had  tried  a  variety  of  approaches  to  educational  reform 
prior  to  Est,  none  not^ly  successful.    Therefore,  ESP  would  allow 
local  districts  to  try  various  approaches*    Increased  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  particular  communities  at  particular 
points  in  time.    The  replic^ility  of  local  ESP  experiments  was 
foreseen  by  federal  ESP  officials  as  an  unlikely  program  outcoit«, 
but  they  did  anticipate  that  by  permitting  local  actors  to  decide 
major  substantive  issues,  appreciation  of  contextual  restraints  and 
opportunities  would  be  heightened,  tiiereby  potentially  making  each 
e^cptriment  useful  for  other  districts  eE^arking  on  roughly  similar 
endeavors  in  the  future*    Thus^  in  contrast  to  the  "linear"  R&D 
approach/  it  seemed  necessary  to  try  to  understand  local  perceptions 
of  what  is  practical  and  desirable  in  schools.    Encouraging  a  variety 
of  innovative  developments  at  the  local  level  seemed  a  plausible 
alternative  to  past  failures.    Rather  than  pursuing  hardline  federal 
goals—a  situation  encouraged  by  researchers  removed  from  the 
schools-^it  seemed  wiser  to  watch  locally  spavmed  innovations  and  to 
assess  intensively  their  consequences  at  first  hand*    Moreover #  a  new 
emphasis  on  local  district  goals  might  suggest  opportmiities  for 
significant  reduction  or  redirection  of  federal  education  es^endi- 
tures  without  incurring  deterioration  in  educational  outcomes. 

3.    The  Political  Calculation*    In  non-educational  sectors,  the 
political  logic  of  the  local  planning  strategy  is  sinple  enough. 
Indeed,  as  Derthick  (1970)  points  out,  one  very  important  justifica* 
tion  for  many  new  grant  programs  based  on  local  planning  is  their 
ability  to  "provoke"  innovative  leadership  at  the  less^than^-national 
level*    The  prospect  of  a  grants  when  accompanied  by  a  local- 
determination  strategy^  is  believed  to  set  into  motion  people  who 
want  to  "plan  themselves  into"  a  new  venture*     If  incentives  for 
acceptance  of  a  grant  are  tantalizing  enough,  then  actors  who  in-* 
dependently  share  an  interest  in  the  proposed  federal  activities 
are  given  excuse  and  opportunity  to  present  their  views  more  con= 
fidantly  than  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  federal  stimuli.  This 
strategy  encourages  the  coalescence  of  concerned  parties  who  pre^ 
viously  have  not  recognized  ttieir  conmonality  or  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  their  lack  of  influence*     Local  influence  is  redistri-^ 
buted,  since  reigning  local  officials  who  do  not  respond  to  the 
offer  of  federal  partnership  become  vulnerable  to  criticism  for 
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failing  ty  take  advantage  of  federal  fimdi  or  for  failing  to  meet 
national  standards.    Or,  if  local  officials  do  respond ,  then  pre- 
viously  excluded  groups  or  individuals  may  gain  in  influence. 
This  effort  at  local  "consciousness-raising"  could  be  deemed  worth- 
while even  if  a  clash  of  local  interest  groups  effectively  squelches 
the  particular  activities  which  the  federal  governnient  wants  to  en- 
courage*   Considering  whether  or  not  to  apply  for  a  grant  could 
serve  a  coiranunity  if  this  deliberation  is  a  pause  in  business-as- 
usual  or  reduces  local  inertia* 

Since  the  federal  government  has  no  formally  recognized  right 
to  make  decisions  or  to  function  as  a  lobby  within  local  school 
districts  I  it  could  be  es^ected  to  value  the  grant  system  as  a  way 
to  intervene  by  indirection*    At  a  minimum,  OE/ESP  could  hope  to 
place  the  notion  of  comprehensive  change  on  the  political  agenda  of 
local  districts*    This  in  itself  would  be  no  mean  achievement^  given 
what  lannaccone  (1967)  describes  as  the  usual  "politics"  of  American 
pi^lic  education^  the  retreat  into  "closed^syatem  tendencies"  of 
"invisible"  internal  factionalism.    By  requiring  local  planning  to 
conform  to  the  comprehensivenesa  and  evaluation  requirements^  OE/ESP 
might  be  able  to  insert  itself  by  proxy  into  a  deceptively  polite^ 
non-partisan  environment  and  create  a  locus  for  the  morr  publicly 
evident  politics  of  the  market  place.     Beyond  this  minimal  aim, 
possibly  damaging  political  costs  could  ba  transferred  from  the 
federal  to  the  local  level.     Billing  ESP  as  a  research  program  is  in 
tune  with  the  political  calculation,  because  this  tactic  assigns  to 
local  persons  the  obligation  to  choose  aides  on  volatile  issues  such 
as  community  control  and  integration,  thereby  enabling  the  federal 
government  to  avoid  an  uncomfort^le  political  limelight. 

In  sum,  local  planning  and  implementation  implied  that  OE/ESP, 
by  relying  on  a  grant  incentive,  would  encourage  the  mobilization 
and  increase  the  influence  of  local  persons  devoted  philosophically 
or  obliged  by  official  position  to  making  drastic  educational 
changes*     ESP  districts  fimded  in  the  program's  first  year  were  in« 
tended  to  be  true  exemplars  of  incipient  comprehensive  change;  and 
their  genuine  innovators  were  encouraged  to  apply  for  ESP  fmids  so 
that  district  applications  might  ba  in  line  with  previous  district 
innovation  and  reform.    Afterwards,  and  pursuing  the  logic  of  this 
strategy,  OE/ESP  would  stand  aside  to  permit  district  processes  to 
run  their  natural  course.    Then  ESP-funded  districts  might  have  to 
be  treated  as  special  entities,  not  to  be  hampered  by  larger  federal 
requirements  for  commensurability  or  uniform  treatment  of  nationally 
dispersed  ESP  sites  resting  on  radically  divergent  student  popula-  , 
tions.    An  ESP  district,  possessing  its  own  peculiar,  perhaps 
accelerated,  change  processes,  could  be  victimized  by  federal  mana^ 
gement  unprepared  to  deal  with  this  uniqueness  in  its  own  contextual 
terms,     without  district  freedom,  the  federal  rationale  for  support^ 
ing  a  variety  of  districts^-to  es^lore  the  implications  of  different 
comprehensive  schemes^-would  be  indefensible, 
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4*    CQmpatibility  with  District  Trends^    One  of  thm  few  findings 
of  which  eduaation  researchers  are  fairly  confident  is  that  scheol 
reform  depends  on  an  exogenous  shock  to  the  system  that  is  to  be 
changed  (Avereh^  mt^  mXj, ,  in  Levine  and  lane^  eds,  *  1975).  Real 
innovation  seems  to  depend  on  tiie  leverage  that  can  be  exerted  from 
outside  the  systein— by  the  federal  government  or  by  consumers.  In 
the  ^sence  of  eKternal  pressure,  the  essentially  conservative, 
system-maintaining  proclivities  of  school  districts  tend  to  prevail* 
The  best  of  stated  intentions  are  thmn  shunted  aside  or  channeled 
into  "safe"  directions,  those  that  involve  the  kinds  of  changes  that 
do  not  threaten  well-organized  groups  in  or  out  of  the  district 
bureaucracy  (Pincus,  1973), 

in  apparent  conflict  with  this  view  of  educational  change  is 
one  that  stresses  a  need  for  pre-existing  district  interest  in  inno- 
vation.   A  Hand  Coi^oration  study  of  major  federal  prograir^  support- 
ing educational  change  has  concluded  that  "the  success  and  suitabil* 
ity  of  an  innovation  depend  prinarily  on  local  conditions"  (Berman 
and  McLaughlin,  1975)*    Local  school  personnel  are  rarely  persuaded 
to  adopt  an  innovation  that  cannot  be  grounded  in  knowledge  already 
accepted  by  the  school  district*    a  new  program,  if  it  is  to  be  ra- 
gardad  seriously,  cannot  deviate  markedly  from  a  district's  resolve 
to  move  in  particular  directions*    District  impressions  about  the 
usefulness  of  a  given  innovation  tend  to  harden  early,  and  are  vary 
much  shaped  by  its  consistent  with  pre--eKisting  pressures  for 
change*    To  quote  the  Rand  study  again: 

The  initial  patterns  of  motivation  that  mder-- 
lay  initiation  [of  an  innovation]  persist i 
support  or  comnitment  is  not  altered  by  evalu-- 
ation  data* 

Also^  as  Sarason  (1971)  and  Averch,  et  al*   (1975)  note^  principals 
and  teachers  often  possess  in  advance  of  a  new  program  the  techno- 
logical and  organizational  ^ility  to  surmotmt  school  rigidities  i 
what  is  usually  missing  is  the  professional's  will  to  change.  This 
in^lies  that  for  adoption  to  occur,  a  new  program  aimed  at  change 
must  enable  the  staff  to  choose  that  which  is  already  thinkable  and 
close  to  being  implemented. 

Because  of  the  tension  between  externally  recoitanended  innova^ 
tion  and  locil  ideas  and  beliefs,  Turnbull,  Thorn ^  and  Hutchins 
{1974)  maintain  that  the  preconditions  for  local  adoption  are  usually 
at  odds  with  the  innovation  itself*    That  is  to  say,  if  a  new  prac^ 
tice  must  evidence  a  close  fit  with  locally  prevailing  ideas  and 
emerging  practices,  then  in  what  sense  can  it  be  considered  "inno^ 
vative"?    change  agents  typically  face  a  dilemma i    whetdier  to  in* 
crease  thm  likelihood  of  a  program's  adoption  by  decreasing  its 
distinctiveness—^ereby  running  the  risk  that  its  adoption  will  be 
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in  nama  only----or  whather  to  stress  its  distinctiveness,  thereby  de^ 
creasing  the  likelihood  of  its  adoption.     This  dilenmia  is  accentu- 
ated in  the  very  districts  that  Lindeman,  et  al .    (1968)   and  Baldridge 
(1974)   found  the  most  disposed  toward  innovation^  namely ^  ones  that 
are  complexly  organized  to  grapple  with  heterogeneous  populations 
and  institutions. 

In  complex,  heterogeneous  districts  the  demand  for  innovation 
tends  to  ba  incessant,  but  the  visibility  of  any  single  program  tends 
to  be  engulfed  by  a  myriad  of  other,  unrelated  responsea.     How  can 
a  new  program  become  a  discernible  locus  for  comprehens.  ^e  change  in 
a  district  selected  for  its  inherent  change  properties?  Movement 
occurs  incessantly  in  schools,  particularly  in  ones  noted  for  inno-- 
vativeness*     Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  con^laints  about  schools? 
change  parades  as  improvement,     Ejpecially  in  a  venturesome  district 
living  off  m.any  federal  and  state  programs,  change  is  a  fact  of  life. 
But  if  change  is  a  constant,  in  relation  to  what  does  one  measure 
its  comprehensi'^eness,  short  of  a  district  being  overhauled  beyond 
all  previous  signs  of  recognition?    The  very  social  forces  that  might 
encourage  the  selection  of  a  particulJ%r  district  for  its  change 
capacity  may  also  mdlitate  against  the  detection  and  measurement  of 
change.     Vocal  community  groups^  for  instance,  suggest  a  readiness 
for  more  intensive  school  participation,  but,  by  their  volatility 
and  wide  range  of  cuncerns,  they  also  have  the  ability  to  blur  an 
educational  e^^eriment. 

Adelson   (1967)  and  Rogers  and  Shoemaker  (1971)  have  argued  that 
school  improvement  can  acr.ually  be  impeded  by  untimely  or  mutualiy 
exclusive  innovations.     Even  in  the  case  of  compleK^  heterogeneous 
districts,  there  may  be  a  maKimum  rate  of  change,     Adelson  states i 
"It  is  sometimes  more  important  that  the  system  be  known  than  that 
it  be  improved,"     Th^  sheer  outpouring  of  established  and  discarded 
alternatives,  oppot tunities ,  and  incentives  may  present  a  bewilder- 
ing maze  to  participants  and  evaluators  alike.     Change  in  education 
can  mean  increased  complexity  leading   =o  consumer  perplexity*  Or, 
even  more  disturbing^  teachers    may  rt  ./^.  t  to  familiar  methods  when 
asked  to  use  ever-- new  materials  and  tecnniques.     The  change  route 
of  multiple  offerings  for  diverse  student  populations  provides  ample 
opportunity  for  the  hidden  retention  of  old  ways*     And  a  school 
district  which  stakes  its  reputation  on  change  may  decide  to  cover 
its  mistakes  by  mora  of  the  same* 

Still,  even  though  American  schools  require  tremendous  over-^ 
hauling,  they  are  caught  in  the  above-sta^:    '  dilemma.     Smith  and 
Keith  (1971)  point  to  a  typical  but  artt£icial  resolution  of  it  by 
schcol  bureaucricies  1     the  s^ibstitution  of  the  language  of  innova- 
tion for  its  substance,  what  these  authors  term  the  ''alternative 
of  grandeLir,''    The  increasing  tendency  over  time  is  likely  to  be 
rhetorical  exaggeration  of  program  distinctiveness-^meant  to  counter 
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past  disappointments  with  innovative  prograins  and  to  gain  support 
for  new  ones—while  simultaneously  reducing  actual  distinctiveness, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  incorporating  something  genuinely  new 
into  an  existing  social  structure.     This  cycle  is  probably  more 
likely  to  occur  in  districts  that  have  become  adept  at  grants 
entreprtinaurship , 

Through  a  delicate  balancing  of  incentives  and  conditions  to 
ESP  participation,  OE/ESP  sought  to  work  around  the  tension  be- 
tween federally  recommended  innovation  and  local  adoption.  This 
federal  decision  was  a  prescient  one,  arising  before  much  of  the 
research  evidence  on  the  nature  of  the  tensions  had  been  gathered. 
In  ESP,  the  intention  was  to  leave  to  local  persons  the  task  of 
establishing  substantive  program  goals  which  would  be  consistent  no 
only  with  the  federally  iirascribed  comprehensiveness  and  evalua- 
tion themes  but  also  with  continuing  district  reform  initiatives 
from  the  recent  past.     Local  planning  and  implamentation  would  re-- 
present  the    active"  change  component  of  the  RsD  model  j  the  other 
three  strategies  would  represent  a  '^passive"  framework  which  would 
remain  constant,  thareby  permitting  school  districts  to  know  al- 
ways the  limiting  constraints  within  which  they  could  plan.  The 
melding  of  district  goals  with  federal  requirements  was  deemed 
feasible,  since  the  latter  were  judged  to  be  sufficiently  value- 
neutral  as  to  be  applicable  regardless  of  the  more  specific  dis^ 
trict  goals. 

2.     The  Strategy  of  CQmprehensiveness 

OE/ESP  stipulated  that  each  local  eKperiment  would  have  to  be 
"comprehensive"  in  two  primary  senses i      (1)  a  vertical  or  longi- 
tudinal structuring  which  would  permit  students  from  kindergarten 
through  the  twelfth  grade   (K-12)   to  participate  in  the  program? 
and   (2)   a  horizontal  or  lateral  inclusion  of  all  the  important  com- 
ponents of  a  school  system,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  **curric- 
ulum  developm.ent,  cort^aunity  participation,  staff  development, 
administration,  and  organization"   (U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1971). 

The  target  population  for  the  five-year  local  experiment  was 
to  be  limited  to  approKimately  2^000  to  5,000  students,  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  total  district  enrollment*     The  primary  but  n-  ■ 
eKclusive  emphasis  was  to  be  placed  on  low^income  children,  Withii. 
tiie  scope  of  a  local  ESP  program  the  entire  school  environment  was 
to  be  altered,  by  making  every  aspect  interconnected  and  mutually 
reinforcing^  within  and  between  grade  levels  and  other  system  com- 
ponents.   The  central  theme  of  educational  change  was  intended  to 
inform  and  peirmeate  the  local  ESP  program,  thereby  easing  the  task 
of  planning  and  implementing  a  aomprehensive  framework.  Beyond 
the  target  population,  however,  OE/ESP  envisaged  that  the  K-12  and 
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multiple  components  requirements,  as  they  affected  the  ESP  sites 
withm  a  given  district,  would  have  repercussiona  throughout  the 
total  school  system.     Ultimately,  it  was  hoped,  a  coinprehenaive 
local  experiment  would  impinge  upon  and  challenge  a  district's 
standard  approach  to  instruction  and  go'/ernance,  extending  further 
cne  trans formation  process. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  requirement  of  comprehensiveness 
was  the  govemraenfs  desire  to  investigate  two  basic  questions: 
(1)  What  promising  educational  praGtices  grow  out  of  or  are  made 
possible  by  a  comprehensive  local  plan  for  change?     (2)  Are  compre- 
hensive change  efforts  more  effective  and  lasting  than  piecemeal  or 
segmental  ones?    These  research  interests  stenmed  from  a  widespread 
belief  that  reform  programs  producing  relatively  isolated  educa- 
tional changes  had  failed.     Federal  ESP  planners  wished  to  gat  away 
from  "piecemeal  change,"  but  they  were  far  less  certain  about  the 
precise  meaning  to  be  assigned  the  presumed  antidote— "comprehen- 
sive change."*    Conceivably,  the  K-12  and  interlocking  components 
requirements  were  but  one  version  of  comprehensiveness j  however, 
these  requirements  may  have  been  ■fjitended  as  desired  results  or  as 
the  means  for  creating  comprehensive  change.     In  any  case,  the  gov- 
ernment planners  pinnod  their  hopes  on  comprehensiveness  mainly 
because  of  the  diamal  record  of  federal  education  programs  which 
were  piecemeal  in  character. 

Research  findings  supported  the  conclusion  that  the  infusion 
of  new  federal  monies  into  only  partially  modified  school  systems 
produced  neither  higher  levels  of  academic  performance  nor  greater 
school  efficiency.    Even  the  larger  categorical  aid  programs  had 
come  under  acute  suspicion  i;'ollowing' federally  sponsored  evalua- 
tion.    The  Piccariello  study  (1969)   concluded  that  the  Title  I 

*    Comnenting  on  urban  school  reform,  Janowitz  (^970)  states:  "The 
first  phase  in  'inner  city'  experimentation  has  ended.     The  first 
phase,  roughly  de-ignated  from  1960  to  1967,  emphasized  piecemeal 
change,  the  demom^ ration  project,  and  the  process  of  change  from 
the  bottom  up  or  by  lateral  diffusion.     There  has  been  a  great  deal 
ot  social  learning,  but  of  course,  this  whole  first  phase  might  well 
have  bean  avoided  or  more  readily  terminated  by  more  rational  ana- 
lysis and  more  forthright  leadership.    The  emerging  second  phase  is 
that  of  strategic  innovation,  or  institutional  building,  which 
focuses  on  the  system  as  a  whole,     it  involves  a  strategy  from  the 
top  down.  It  IS  more  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  it  is  concerned 
with  the  realities  of  authority  and  decision  making.    What  is  needed 
from  our  social  scientists  is  a  conceptual  framework,  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  schemes  that  have  been  developed  for  other  'people- 
changing'  institutions."  86 
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programs,  siz^ly  funded  under  the  1965  Elamentary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  revealed        ftiarked  improvement  of  students  in  the 
cognitive  skills.     At  any  rate,  students  exposed  to  Title  I  prograins 
were  found  not  to  do  appreciably  better  than  similar  students  not 
in  such  programs.     In  addition,  the  Westj    -Thpuse  study   (1969)  con^ 
eluded  that  i.aither  year-round  nor  suimner     aad  Start  programs  had 
had  significant  long-term  effects  on  cognitive  growth. 

According  to  Rogers   (1968) ,  both  deTOnstration  and  categorical 
aid  programs  appeared  to  share  certain  ij^erent  liabilities  from 
the  standpoint  of  being  able  to  change  the  public  school.     As  par^ 
tial  models  of  transformation^  they  suffered  from  an  inadequacy  of 
scale.     If  one  tried  to  move  from  a  demonstration  in  a  particular 
school  to  a  district  or  city^wide  level,  or  from  a  concentration 
on  a  particular  grade  level  or  curriculmn  to  system--wide  planning, 
the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  persons,  roles,  and  organizations 
affected  was  seemingly  too  great  to  permit  the  application  of  les^ 
sons  learned  at  the  more  restricted,  "local"  level.     Moreover,  less 
than  system-wide  planning  involved  a  political  cost,  since  it  per- 
mitted opposition  to  coalesce  against  the  isolated  experiment 
thereby  inhibiting  its  spread  into  the  larger  system.     If  a  local 
or  segmental  experiment  did  fail,  perhaps  for  reasons  unrelated  to 
its  intrinsic  merits ,  a  ready  but  spurious  eKcuse  was  available  for 
not  trying  it  out  on  a  larger  scale* 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  comparability  due  to  differences  in 
scale,  the  piecemeal,   "add-on'*  nature  of  federal  programs  conducted 
ii.  the  'sixties  ran  athwart  the  mounting  research  conclusion  that 
no  particular  innovation  always  works  regardless  of  other  aspects 
of  the  educational  environment  (Averch,  et  ^1.,  1975),    No  practice 
seemed  effective  universally,  thereby  suggesting  that  insufficient 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  interaction  between  innovations  and 
betv;een  innovations  and  traditional  practices*     Even  more  disturb- 
ing,  "input=output"  studies   (Coleman,  1966;  Jencks,  1972)  emphasiEed 
the  limited  role  that  formal  education  plays  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals as  contrasted  to  the  importance  of  non-school  factors. 
Hence  a  piecemeal  change  in  schooling  could  be  expected  to  represent 
such  a  small  increment  in  the  total  experience  of  a  child  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  dramatic  improvement  in  attitude  or  perform 
mance.    And  the  small  changes  which  may  be  produced  are  hard  to 
detect  amidst  other,  more  constant  influences  on  a  child*     To  sum- 
marize, piecemeal  and  segmental  reforms  were  considered  inherently 
self -limiting;  once  federal  funding  retracted  from  a  given  program, 
the  "carry-over"  effect  was  considered  minimal  (Pincus,  1973) , 

By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  a  rare  consensus  in  toericam  educa- 
tiLii  wa:.  taking  shape  among  academic  critics  and  federal  officials 
as  to  what  should  be  opposed  in  public  school  reform*    What  had 
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been  done  in  the  recent  past  to  eradicate  defective  schools  was  re-- 
garded  as  either  too  fragmental  or  too  small.     At  the  same  time,  a 
subtle  shift  in  educational  emphasis  had  occurred  in  a  relatively 
few  public  schools.     The  shift  was  toward  a  new  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  organizational  climate,  institutional  milieu,  and 
operational  doctrine,  and  away  from  a  priority  on  narrowly  specific 
prograins  and  techniques   (Janowitz,  1970),     This  shift  seemed  to 
call  for  a  greater  i    /estment  in  human  as  opposed  to  technological 
resources.     The  sheer  need  to  mobilize  interest  in  subject  matter 
before  teaching  it  v/as  impressed  upon  the  professionals,  especi-- 
ally  regarding  urban  schools.     These  new  awarenesses,  as  yet  more 
rhetorically  than  practically  expressed,  were  there  to  be  prodded 
and  capitalized  upon.     The  creativity  of  the  national  ESP  con'" 
sisted  in  merging  the  idea  of  comprehensive  change  with  its  pre-- 
sumed  but  faint  reflection  in  a  handful  of  public  school  districts. 
The  K-12  and  multiple  components  requirements  were  to  provide  the 
operational  definition  of  comprehensiveness  in  order  to  bridge 
theor^^  and  practice, 

3.     The  Strategy  of  Flve'-Year  Forward  Funding 

Federal  ESP  planners  reasoned  that  comprehensive  change  in  a 
local  school  district  required  an  unusually  long  period  of  federal 
support,  relative  to  past  national  programs.     The  risk  to  local 
communities  of  implementing  a  comprehensiva  design  also  figured 
prominently  in  the  federal  decision  to  provide  full  and  guaranteed 
five-year  financial  support  to  ESP  districts.     If  the  federal, 
funder  was  to  adhere  consistently  to  the  strategy  of  local  flexi- 
bility  and  determination,  then  to  renege  on  the  financial  guarantee 
could  only  be  done  in  the  extreme  case  of  malfeasance  in  the  use  of 
public  money  or  evident  abandonment  of  a  local  experiment's  primary? 
objectives.     Also  integral  to  the  federal  ESP  funding  strategy, 
however,  was  the  need  for  participating  sites  to  plan  for  the 
"phases-out"  of  ESP  monies  upon  the  nonclusion  of  five  years.     As  a 
result,  sites  would  have  to  learn  how  to  spend  the  additional  ESP 
monies,  so-called  "catalyst"  incentives  for  innovation  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  regular  district  outlays,  as  well  as  gear  *nem= 
selves  to  living  without  these  extra  fvids.     To  abet  this  local 
learning  process  while  furthering  innovation,  the  federal  ESP  in- 
tended to  put  a  heavy  c>mphasis  on  supplementing  such  local  costs 
as  staff  training  and  development,  building  of  community  involve- 
ment procedures,  and  the  designing  of  appropriate  evaluation 
measures , 

At  the  time  ESP  was  created,  however,  there  was  an  ingrown 
resistance  on  the  part  of  school  districts  to  accept  federal  fund- 
ing for  innovative  purposes,     Pincus  (1973)  has  pointed  to  several 
causes  for  local  cynicism  about  the  seriousness  of  federal  interest 
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in  innovation.    Among  the  major  ones* were:     (1)   the  belief  that 
federal  aid  for  innovation  tends  to  be  small-scale,  unreliable 
'*soft  money"  that  will  disappear  as  suddenly  as  it  arrives;  (2) 
the  consequent  belief  that  not  enough  time  is  allowed  to  separate 
effects  of  the  innovation  from  effects  of  the  frictions  arising 
from  the  effort  to  implementi  and  (3)   the  lack  of  say  long-^term 
benefit  or  penalty  to  districts  which  adopt  or  fail  to  adopt  one 
set  of  innovations  in  preference  to  another. 

This  local  uncertainty  about  st^ility  and  continuity  in 
federal  funding  was  bred  by  such  diverse  programs  as  the  National 
Defense     .iucation  Act  of  1958,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1965,  the  school  lunch  program,  and  assistance  to  federally  impaeted 
areas.    Funds  for  ^lese  programs  were  categorical  in  nature,  i.e., 
zhmy  were  intended  to  raduce  fiscal  inequities  among  states  and 
among  specific  groups  of  individuals  within  states.     Yet,  in  all  of 
these,  funds  were  disbursed  on  a  yearly  basis.     The  amount  the  local 
district  received  would  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  number  of 
its  eligible  students  and  the  changing  eligibility  criteria  est- 
blished  by  the  government.     Thus,  it  was  difficult  for  school  dis^ 
tricts  to  predict  in  advance  the  amount  of  income  from  each  of 
these  programs,  especially  since  the  next  school-year's  budget  had 
to  be  decided  many  months  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  federal 
funds.     While  all  of  the  federal  programs  mentioned  here  did  pro- 
vide funding  for  more  than  one  year,  the  actual  amount  of  support 
to  be  received  was  not  guaranteed. 

But  many  federal  grants  did  not  even  provide  minimal  fiscal 
security  to  local  districts.     Many  grants  were  for  a  one-year 
period  only;  others  required  expensive  and  distracting  renewal  pro- 
posals.    Also,  federal-local  grants  which  bypassed  state  offices 
of  education  were  often  accompanied  by  more  explicit  federal  con-- 
trols  than  grants  that  had  to  rely  upon  general  guidelines  for 
states  to  reinterpret  (Kirst,  1974).     School  districts  tended  to 
draw  one  of  two  conclusions!     they  should  seek  funding  for  easily 
assimilable  alternatives  to  current  practices  and  avoid  rigorous 
federal  conditiors  accompanying  even  the  unreliable  aid  for  genuine 
innovation,  or  thmy  should  keep  federal  aid  insulated  from  regular 
programs  so  that  its  sudden  withdrawal  would  not  precipitate  an  en- 
during "hard  money"  obligation.     In  either  case,  though,  federal 
aid  was  viewed  as  providing  "slack"  resources  for  ancillary 
services,  not  for  innovations  that  could  be  expected  to  affect 
significantly  student  outcomes   (Berman  and  McLaughlin,  1974)  .  More-^ 
over,  there  was  no  recognized  optimal  financial  incentive  for  local 
planning  of  innovation  and  reform.     Too  little  money  discouraged 
local  planning  and  too  much  led,  irresistibly,  to  calling  almost 
anything  by  the  name  of  innovation,  simply  in  order  to  get  desper- 
ately needed  funds  (Pincus,  1973) 
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Just  a  few  months  before  the  idea  of  a  national  experimental 
schools  program  was  presented  to  Congress,  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  P^lic  Policy  released  its  Education  Vouchers  study  (1970),  done 
under  contract  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity^.     This  study 
urged  a  minimum  funding  period  of  five  years  for  pilot  voucher  pro- 
grains  in  a  few  select  districts,  and  also  contained  a  strong  recorn- 
mendation  for  an  eight-year  funding  period.     The  recoiranendations 
contained  in  this  study  may  have  had  some  influence  on  federal  ESP 
planners  because  of  broad  similarities  between  the  two  proposed 
types  of  federal  programs.     In  any  event,  it  is  noteworthy  chat  the 
voucher  study  tied  the  notion  of  long-term  funding  to  the  encour-- 
agement  of  certain  generally  stated  changes  in  a  school  system's 
components.     The  study  suggested  that  an  extended  funding' period 
was  required  to  more  adequatelyi     "(1)  provide  sufficient  options 
and  diversity;    (2)  develop  supplemental  programs  to  those  which  al^ 
ready  existed;    (3)  provide  a  greater  amount  of  programmatic  infor^ 
mation  to  parents;    (4)   encourage  the  development  of  a  parallel 
organizational  structure;   (5)  encourage  a  higher  degree  of  parental/ 
community  governance?    (6)   develop  continuity  in  the  articulation  of 
curriculum;  and  (7)  develop  programs  which  were  to  be  aimed  predomi- 
nantly toward  iQw-income  families." 

For  federal  ESP  designers,  too,  ample  mone^  and  general  guide= 
lines  .-eemed  to  require  one  another.     In  conjunction  with  ESP*s 
comprehensiveness  requirements,  the  forward-funding  strategy  was 
developed  to  allay  district  uncertainty  while  convening  districts 
to  plan  authentically  for  holistic  change.     By  offering  a  seemingly 
s^st^..,tial  sum  of  money  to  communities  at  a  time  when  unconsnitted 
dollars  were  hard  to  come  by,  ESP  was  supposed  to  create  a  powerful 
incentive  for  school  districts  to  tliink  in  comprehensive  terms,  A 
constant  monitoring  of  local  experiments,  justified  by  the  govern- 
ment's own  long'-terTn  financial  coranitment,  might  also  arrest 
school  districts'  natural  tendency  to  controvert  the  federal  purpose. 

4  *     The  Strategy  of  Evaluation 

Federal  official,    contended  that  evaluation  and  documentation 
of  ESP  projects  were  necessary  and  important  due  to  the  lack  of 
reliable  evaluation  in  other  federal  education  programs  and  to  thi 
unknown  ingredients  of  comprehensive  change.     Past  failure  to  evalu^ 
ate  or  to  understand  change  processes  was  explicitly  traced  by  the 
government  to  the  lack  of  "sufficient  education  theory  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  statistical  techniques  to  identify  and  determine 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  factors  influencing  educa^ 
tional  progress"   (U,S,  Dapartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
1969) , 
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The  federal  ESP  intention  was  to  authorise  local  project  staff 
to  undartake  "forntative"  evaluation  of  local  experiments;  "siOTnative" 
evaluation  would  be  undertaken  by  external  contractors  who  would 
report  to  the  federal  ESP  office,  not  to  local  school  officials. 
Formative  evaluation  was  to  assist  in  the  iinprovement  of  local  pro- 
jects while  they  were  in  the  throes  of  devalopment  and  operation. 
Smmnative  evaluation  was  to  assess  the  overall  impact  of  a  local 
project  throughout  its  lifetime.     The  rationales  for  confining  in 
one  local  project  both  types  of  evaluation  were  as  follows i 

1,  Funding.     Education  evaluations  tanded  to  be  fur4ded  mea- 
gerly;  this  necessitated  very  limited  types  of  studies,  Evalus^ 
tions  of  large-scale  and  complex  programs  tended  to  depend  on 
"economic"  measures  and  techniques^  given  the  scarce  funding.  How-- 
evar^  in  ESP,  the  level  of  investinent  in  evaluation  was  meant  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  formidable  task, 

2,  Pe^rs onnel ,     Evaluators  were  frequently  brought  in  after 
the  fact  rather  than  at  the  early  stages  of  a  project.    Even  then^ 
studies  were  most  often  conducted  haphaiiardly  and  intermittently, 
rather  t^an  by  continuous  on-site  presence,    Evaluators  often  had 
limited  training  and  eKperience^  md  were  asked  to  play  multiple 
and  conflicting  roles  in  a  particular  project.     In  ESP,  though, 
continuous  on-site  evaluation  was  intended  as  a  hallmark  of  the 
program.     Experienced  inter-disciplinary  teams  would  be  recruited, 

3,  Method,     Most  evaluations  were  stationed  outside  the  pro- 
gram to  be  evaluatad,  in  the  sense  that  a  few  important  variables 
under  investigation  were  settlad  upon  in      priori  fashion,  without 
their  selection  being  sensitive  to  all  the  factors  crucial  to  a 
given    program.    As  a  consequence,  such  evaluations  were  unable  to 
appraise  tne  interdependencies  and  interactions  of  variablas.  Few 
studies  attempted  to  documerrt  fully  what  a  school  system *s  program 
actually  was.     Instead,  most  reported  what  was  supposed  to  be 
happening  rather  than  what  did  happen*    But  the  evaluation-and-- 
documentation  designs  for  ESP  were  meant  to  be  as  comprehensive  as 
the  local  programs  themselves,     MaKimiEing  what  one  could  learn 
from  diverse  field  experiments  called  for  the  adoption  of  techni- 
ques from  a  number  of  academic  fields. 

In  concluding  this  chapter *s  discussion  of  the  four  MD 
strategies  followed  by  0E/^IE#  we  may  say  that  differing  and  fluc^ 
tuating  perspectives  about  the  strategies  make  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  recapture  exactly  the  relative  weight  to  be  accorded  the 
several  rationales  for  each.     Some  of  these  rationales  were  more 
implicit  in  the  strategies  themselves  than  expressed  outright  -'^^ 
the  time  of  ESP's  inauguration.     Others  seamed  to  have  emerged 
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during  local  implemantation*     However,  we  have  presented  the  major 
and  most  persuasive  rationales  for  each  strategy  and  shall  assess 
in  Part  II  of  this  report  the  actual  impact  of  the  strategies  on 
the  Berkeley  Exparimental  Schools  Program. 
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PART  III  CONCLUSIONS 


Drawing  on  the  specific  context  of  BUSD/BESP,  this  second 
part  of  Volume  I  presents  and  analyzes  our  findings  about  the 
largely  negative  impact  of  the  four  federal  R&D  strategies. 
Local  program  outcomes  are  interwoven  with  and  explained  by  an 
analysis  of  the  distrust,  confusion,  and  uncertainty  surrounding 
BESP  as  an  R&D  "eKperiment  J*     We  eKamine  in  detail  the  manner  in 
which  the  RSD  strategies  were  applied  and  not  applied  to  BESP, 
and  with  what  consequences.     We  assess  the  conditions  at  the 
local  and  federal  levels  under  which  the  attempt  to  test  the 
strategies  was  made;  we  raise  theoretical  issues  concerning  the 
preconditions  to  testing  assumed  or  implied  by  the  strategies. 

Part  II  consists  of  four  chapters,  each  organized  around 
a  single  and  different  R&D  strategy.     Each  chapter  begins  with 
a  brief  overview  of  BESP  outcomes  that  were  particularly  in- 
fluenced by  a  given  strategy.     However,  in  all  four  chapters, 
we  show  that  the  strategies  could  not  be  neatly  compartmented 
in  practice,  that  they  affected  one  another  and  were  mutually 
incompatible  in  some  crucial  respects.     In  particular,  the 
tension  between  the  strategy  of  local  planning  and  the  other 
three  strategies   (comprehensiveness,  forward  funding,  and 
evnluation)  is  eKplicated. 

Throughout  Part  II  we  stress  that  BESP  was  not  a  univocal 
program  but  rather  an  uneasy  mixture  of  various  attitudes, 
values,  and  behavior.     The  various  people  and  institutions  in- 
volved in  BESP  seldom  held  converging  and  consistent  perspectives 
on  the  strategies.    To  evoke  for  analytical  purposes  the  impli- 
cations of  these  divisions,  we  eKamine  the  interpretations  (and 
lack  thereof)  placed  on  the  strategies  by  federal  ESP,  BUSD, 
and  consumers   (students,  parents,  and,  when  appropriate,  teachers). 
Elaborating  on  this  eKplanatory  scheme,  we  analyze  the  effects 
on  BESP  of  changing  actors  and  emerging  institutional  prefer- 
ences, showing  how  apparent  agreements  often  gave  way  to  under- 
lying differences  in  viewpoint.     The  absence  in  BESP  of  binding 
consensual  definitions  of  the  strategies  is  a  theme  which  per- 
meates and  unifies  the  separate  chapters  on  each  strategy. 

This  theme  is  appropriately  introduced  in  Chapter  5, 
which  centers  on  the  haste,  indecisiveness ,  and  disinterest 
with  which  BESP  goals  were  planned.     We  show  that  for  the  follow^ 
ing  goals  there  was  no  true  plani     the  creation  of  options,  the 
elimination  of  institutional  racism  and  increase  in  basic 
skills,  and  the  provision  of  decision^making  ^wer  to  site 
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consumers.     For  each  goal,  we  establish  criteria  against  which 
to  assess  and  measure  fulfillment.     Chapter  5  sots  the  tone  for 
the  remaining  three  chapters  insofar  as  it  notes  structui^al 
and  policy  rigidities  in  BUSD^  uncorrected  by  original  BESP 
planning. 

Similar  rigidities  beset  the  introduction  i.nto  BESP  of  the 
other  -    derally  mandated  strategies,  and  lack  of  agreement  on 
the  meaning  of  the  strategies  prohibited  the  expulsion  of  local 
obstacles  to  con^rehensive  change.     As  we  demonstrate  in  Chapter 
6,  the  two  main  indexes  to  BESP  comprehensiveness-^^K'-12  options 
and  a  parallel  organizations-were  not  seriously  planned,  with 
resulting  deficiencies  in  tiie  impact  and  scope  of  the  local  pro-^ 
gram.     Variations  on  the  same  basic  problems  of  lack  of  con- 
sistent agreement  and  inflexibility  in  BUSD  as  a  "receiving" 
system    are  delineated  in  our  analysis  of  five-year  forward 
funding  in  Chapter  7.     In  keeping  with  the  theme  that  BESP 
was  a  "$6  million  misunderstanding,"  we  reserve  to  final 
Chapter  S  a  capsule  history  of  the  problems  afflicting  the  dual- 
level  evaluation  strategy,   for  it  epitomized  the  whole  program's 
flawed  funding  logic,  hesitant  conceptualization  *  and  unclear 
lines  of  responsibility. 
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gHACTgR,_5  i     BESP  'S  LOOM,  PLAN  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  RSD  STRATEGY 


A.     TheDgyelopmant  off  tha  Local  Plan 

Hie  local  plan  concept  was  in  many  ways  the  mosL  impsrtant 
strategy  exenplified  by  BESP  within  tha  framework  of  an  educational 
RSD  project.    As  has  been  previously  describad,  local  participation, 
commitment  and  innovative  ideas  expressed  in  a  "local  plan"  were 
thought  to  be  the  major  mechanism  for  bridging  the  interface  gap 
batween  federal  aspirations  and  local  school  district  desires  The 
ESP  was  a  brave  federal  attempt  to  build  upon  this  time-honored 
concept,  but  there  was,  in  reality,  neither  sufficient  time  nor 
support  for  the  local  planning  process  in  tha  OE/ESP  scheme  of 
things. 

All  school  districts  are  pluralistic—different  groups  want 
different  things,  and  a  "local  plan"  capable  of  bringing  compre- 
hensive change  to  a  school  district  could  only  emerge  after  a  very 
complex  planning  process  which  is  itself  preeminently  political. 
It  is  more  than  the  generation  of  a  master  plan  or  of  position 
papers,  more  than  the  outlining  of  goals  and  the  detailing  of  well- 
defined,  coordinated,  organizational  roles.     Planning  certifies  who 
IS  important  and  what  is  important  even  if  this  has  to  result  from 
contending  parties  fighting  over  the  spoils.    This  certification 
process  may  aptly  be  termed  "political,"  since  it  serves  to  capture 
the  sympathy  of  an  "audience"  which  is  "played  to."    tHb  spirit  in 
which  planning  is  conducted  sets  precedents  and  expectations  w^ich 
are  likely  to  help  or  hinder  a  new  program  throughout  its  later 
implementation,     if  the  process  includes  the  bona  fide  opinion- 
makers  in  a  district,  and  appears  to  be  rational,  dS^ts  about  the 
substance  of  a  program  do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  arousal  of 
enthusiasm  and  support  for  it.    Planning  can  make  the  "plan"  some- 
what immune  to  criticism.     True,  planning  does  not  end  with  the 
start-up  of  a  local  program,  the  development  of  policy  and  its 
initial  application.    Planning  continues  to  help  cope  with  slippage 
xn  conditions  and  the  need  to  irodify  goals.     But  an  ability  to  sus- 
tain an  initially  favorable  impression  r  «  a  new  program  enhances  the 
likelihood  that  disputes  over  content  can  avantually  be  ironed  out 
The  words  that  Sproull,  Weiner,  and  Wolf  (1975)  use  to  describe  tl-' 
Significance  of  planning  for  the  creation  of  the  MIE  also  apply  tc 
that  agency's  stepchild,  ESPi  f  t  - 

ThB  process  of  planning  demonstrates  a  style 
of  analysis  and  decision-making.     If  the 
audience  is  impressod  with  the  -tyle,  it  is 
unlikely  to  quarrel  with  the  content.  Finally, 
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to  Mnoimce  th&,t  an  agency  is  being  planned 
endows  the  eoncept  of  that  agency  with  an 
aura  of  judiciousness  and  rationality*  The 
"plan"  itself  bGcomes  a  symbolic  reassurance 
that  good  faith  and  sound  minds  stand  behind 
th©  proposal* 

However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  "plan"  tends  to  be  forgotten 
unless  used  as  an  enforcement  docmnent.     Plans  can,  moreover,  be 
misleading. 

Yet,  in  order  to  encourage  the  sort  of  innovation  that  dis- 
tricts would  not  ordinarily  pemit,  federal  education  money  cannot 
be  permitted        reinforce  an  "artificial"  resolution  of  district 
apprehensions  in  the  local  plan,     if  precautions  are  not  taken, 
fader^l  money  may  allow  a  district  to  buy  time,  to  avoid  genuine 
resolution  of  fundamontal  conflicts.     The  soundness  of  the  federal 
grant  system  is  impaired  when  the  goverMient  misperceives  the  local 
conditions  forming ^ the  backdrop  of  a  district's  application.  To 
have  a  reasonable  chance  that  grants  will  further  innovation,  the 
government  must  fund  the  district,  not  simply  its  proposal. 

The  federal  ESP  sought  to  work  around  the  tension  betwaan  ex- 
temally  recommended  innovation  and  local  adoption,     it  proposed  to 
leave  to  local  definition  ^d  practice  the  fixing  of  goals  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  past,  yet  which  would  mark  anothf^-  step 
forx^'ard* 

Turning  to  BESP  planning  t^at  led  to  the  production  of  a  "local 
plan^"  we  find  it  to  have  been  deficient  in  three  areas i   (1)  school 
board  and  central  administration's  confidence  and  resolve  about  what 
the  District  was  taking  oni   (2)   inclusion  of  newly  emergent  values 
and  groups;  and  (3)   conveyance  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  in- 
fomation  to  all  BUSD  personnel,  especially  teachers  and  principals. 

Further,  the  federally  imposed  timeline  for  ESP  initiation 
severely  hampered  BUSD  planning,     in  February  1971,  "interested 
persons,^'  meaning  those  whom  the  central  administration  could  pre- 
dict to  be  "interested,"  were  told  by  the  BUSD  central  planning  staff 
that  they  had  only  a  few  days  to  fashion  their  ideas  abort  possible 
innovations.     Between  February  26  and  March  2,  as  the  I  "inning  and 
Development  Director  later  confirMd,  the  bulk  of  the  proposals  were 
received  by  his  staff.    The  Director  waited  until  March  15  to  send  a 
memorandura  to  persons  selected  by  the  central  administration  for  a 
screening  conmiitt.     which  would  rate  the  proposals  on  the  following 
day,  March  16.     They  had  little  more  than  24  hours  to  read  a  packet 
of  inforTnation,  consisting  of  38  project  proposals,  a  prospectus,  a 
set  of  federal  guidelines,  a  statement  on  District-established  BESP 
goals,  and  the  March  news  release.     The  sezeening  coimnittee  was  com- 
posad  of  representatives  from  tf^eC  ^^,   r -Tanizations ,  the  Board,  and 
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some  parents  and  students.     The  full  complement  of  55  proposals 
initially  received  by  the  BUSD  planning  staff  was  not  considered 
by  the  coiranittee.     Moreover ^  the  Director  later  admitted  that  the 
committee's  ratings  were  "con±?ined''  by  his  office  with  its  own 
independent  ratings,  and  that  the  Superintendent  then  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  as  to  which  sites  should  be  included  in 
BESP.     The  Board  endorsed  the  combined  set  of  ratings  and  on  April  1 
the  administrative  staff  began  writing  the  final  proposal  which  was 
due  April  10  in  Washington,     The  proposal  was  refined,  revised,  and 
submitted  to  OE/ESP  two  days  before  the  deadline. 

TnB  Institutional  role  of  the  BUSD  Office  of  Planning  and 
Development  is  also  noteworthy.     The  OPD  is  headed  by  a  highly  pro- 
ficient grant-writer/  a  virtuoso  at  the  increasingly  valued  craft 
of  bringing  outside  money  into  a  school  district.     He  played  a  con-- 
sider^le  part  in  coordinating  the  BESP  application.     More  generally, 
however,  OPD's  impact  on  BUSD  policy  has  been  irmnense*     Its  sway  has 
not  depended  on  officially  recogniEed  power,  but  on  the  adaptations 
to  its  bureaucratically  prescribed  activities  by  more  fully  legit- 
imiEed  school  authorities.     Simply  by  expediting  funding  applications, 
the  OPD  writes  the  tune  to  which  the  rest  of  the  BUSD  must  dance. 
But  having  written,  the  hand  moves  on:     other  federal  programs  beckon. 
Ironically,  a  BESP  proposal  which  heralded  a  need  for  organiEational 
change  was  chiefly  fashioned  by  an  office  which  symbolized  unaccount- 
ability  to  the  community^ 

Once  set  in  motion,  the  Berkaley  application  had  its  own 
dynamic.     The  creation  of  local  site  proposals  was  the  result  of 
BUSD  planning.     The  overall  proposal  to  Washington  was  ame:  :Qd  after 
intensive  questioning  of  BUSD  officials  by  federal  ones,  .Standing 
between  these  two  planning  processes  was  the  BUSD  central  adminis' 
tration,  notably  the  Superintendent  and  the  Director  for  Planning 
and  Development,     Even  the  BUSD  school  board,  when  finally  called 
upon  to  ratify  the  application,  was  asked,  in  effect,  to  rutaberstamp 
a  set  of  individual  site  proposals  which  had  to  be  read  and  endorsed 
hurriedly  if  the  District  was  to  meet  the  application  deadline. 
Indeed,  the  Superintendent  later  admitted  to  Level  II  staff  that  the 
school  board  was  only  exposed  briefly  to  abbreviated  versions  of 
site  proposals.     The  precise  agreements  reached  by  the  BUSD  and  the 
federal  ESP  office,  particularly  about  district  compliance  with 
federal  conditions,  remain  obfuscated  to  this  day* 

According  to  the  BUSD/BESP  proposal,  the  District  would  be 
guided  by  these  goals i 

1*     To  provide  program  options  that  will  reflect  the  cultural 
pluralism  extant  in  the  school  community  and  affirm  the 
District's  value  of  it. 
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2.  To  provide  a  system  which  can  move  toward  the  elimination 
of  racism  in  the  schools  and  the  larger  cormnimity,  and 
which  will  facilitata  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills  for 
those  youngsters  yAiu  are  educationally  disadvantaged^ 
with  special  focus  on  those  who  are  meters  of  the  ethnic 
minority  groups* 

3,  To  provide  significant  ch^ges  in  the  atoinistration  and 
organization  of  the  system  so  that  power  of  decision-' 
making  becomes  a  shared  activity. 

How  did  BESP  implement  these  goals  and  how  effective  were 
these  activities  in  producing  *-con^rehensive  change"  in  BUSD? 
This  has  been  one  of  the  tasks  of  our  smrsnative  evaluation  during 
which  we  evaluated  the  outcome  of  eadi  of  the  three  goals  specified 
by  the  local  plan* 

B,     Sujmnary  of  the  Findings 

We  present  below  a  brief  precis  of  our  sunmative  evaluation 
of  the  outcQme  of  BESP's  efforts  to  attain  the  three  goals  implicit 
in  its  local  plan* 

I*     Outcome  of  program  options  in  BESP  (1971-1976) 

a*     Of  the  23  options  actually  developad  in  BESP,  only  one^ 
half  were  avaluated  as  being  different  in  ^ny  degree  from  connnon 
schools*     Of  those  options  which  were  eventually  phased-in,  only  27 
percent  were  evaluated  as  being  "diverse"  or  "innovative"  in  curri- 
culum, teaching  styles  or  structure, 

b*     ^tions  which  provided  separate  ethnic  schools  were  closed 
by  the  BUSD  for  fear  of  losing  federal  monetary  support*     At  the 
end  of  the  1972/73  school  year,  Casa  de  la  Raza  and  Black  House 
were  discontinued  by  the  BUSD  because  KEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
ruled  that  the  racial  separatism  of  these  two  schools  violated  Title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.     Qtim  year  later,  the  school  dis- 
trict closed  United  Nations  West  as  racially  separatist,  leaving  one 
Berkeley  High  School  sub-school  as        all'-Black  "option"   (albeit  its 
students  attend  regular  classes  as  well  as  separatist  classes) * 

c*     Options  which  did  not  receive  school-wide  support  or  could 
not  sustain  enrollment  were  phased  out  or  mergad  during  the  last 
two  years  of  BESP  funding*    The  first  two  such  program  casualities 
were  the  two  jmior  high  on-site  options,  KARB  and  Willard  Alternative. 

d.    The  actual  phase-in  of  BESP  included  only  seven  options, 
five  of  which  eKisted  before  BESP  planning,    Thm  five  are  East 
C^pus,  Jefferson  Tri-Part,  Kilimanjaro,  Model  School  A,  and  Odyssey* 
Qrily  Early  Learning  Center  and  College  Prep  remain  of  the  13  options 
est^lished  with  BESP  funding.       -  ^ 
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BESP  has  not  lad  to  incraased  divarsity  of  aducation  with* 
in  the  BUSD.     There  have  been  few  observable  or  reportable  innova^ 
tions  in  curriculuir.^  educational  practices,  teaching  styles  or 
orgMizational  structures.     Over  the  last  three  years  of  fimding, 
BESP  has  become  less  open  and  more  structured,  less  autonomous 
more  centralized,  less  scattered  Bud  mora  consolidated.     Interv  -^ws 
with  BESP  directors  and  with  teachers  in  both  BESP  and  common 
schools  revealed  few  differences  bacween  the  BESP/BUSD  curricula, 
teaching  styles,  staff  make-up  or  utilization,  or  in  the  use  of 
educational  output  measures. 

f,     BESP  has  not  led  to  increased  knowledge  of  choice  by 
parents  and  students.     As  to  degrees  of  choice ^  parents  and  students 
knew  soma thing  about  BESP,  but  the  scope  of  their  knowledge  was 
limited.     Students  in  alternative  schools  perceived  slightly  more 
choice  of  alternatives  than  did  coninon  school  students,  a  natural 
result  of  their  status  as  BESP  students.     Since  itrast  of  the  alter-^ 
natives  were  located  within  a  conmon  school,  this  reinforced  the 
perception  among  many  students  that  alternatives  were  neither  di- 
verse nor  particularly  innovative,     Berkeley  coimnon  schools  are 
also  innovative  in  many  of  their  classrooms,  and  many  students  and 
parents  did  not  know  of  any  differences  between  them  and  BESP  option 
programs  * 

2^     Outcome  of  decreasing  racism  and  increasing  accuisition  of 
basic  skills  (1971-1976)  ~  ^ 

a*    BESP  did  not  si^ificantly  alter  the  organisational  format 
of  BUSD,     Employment  opportimities  for  minorities  have  not  in- 
creased because  of  BESP,     Although  many  minority  persons  were  hired 
during  the  first  three  years  of  BESP,  most  of  the  non-certificated 
BESP  classroom  staff  were  terTninated  at  the  end  of  the  1973/74 
school  year.     Some  BESP  certificated  staff  menders  were  laid  off  at 
the  end  of  the  1975/76  school  year  because  of  the  fiscal  squeeze 
and  their  lack  of  seniority  in  BUSD.     Although  the  BESP  training 
component  did  establish  a  credentialing  program  to  enable  58  non- 
credentialed  staff  to  obtain  professional  status  by  earning  academic 
credit  towards  State  credential  requirements,  the  program  was  dia^ 
continued  during  the  serand  phase  of  the  project* 

b,     BESP  did  seem  to  contribute  to  changing  curricular  contents 
to  reflect  traditions  and  accomplishments  of  ethnic  groups  in 
America*    The  BESP  training  component  developed  curricula  in  the 
area  of  ethnic  histories  and  cultures*     It  trained  a  large  nun^er  of 
BESP  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  TABA  social  studies  series.  It 
offered  social  studies  and  history  courses  with  a  multi-cultural 
approach, 
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c.  students  and  staff  in  BESP  were  more  sansttized  to  institu- 
tional racism  tt-an  were  those  in  BUSD*     Studants  in  BESP  reported 
they  had  observed  less  racism  in  their  school  than  did  students  in 
the  corfffnon  schools*     Teachers  in  BESP  were  somewhat  more  concerned 
^out  the  problems  of  institutional  racisro  than  were  BUSD  teasers, 
based  on  responses  to  an  interview  questionnaire, 

d.  The  BESP  had  no  differential  impact  on  the  acquisition  of 
basic  skills  as  measured  by  standardized  test  scores*  Comparisons 
were  made  between  BESP  and  coiranon  school  students  over  a  three-year 
period  (1973^1976) ,     An  analysis  of  these  comparisons  showed  no 
significant  differences  between  the  test  scores  of  BESP  and  conmon 
school  students  in  any  grade i  at  any  tiM  in  the  program. 

e.  BESP  had  no  significant  effect  on  the  acquisition  of  basic 
skills  by  those  students  who  are  mergers  of  ethnic  minority  groups* 
An  analysis  of  CTBS  reading  scores  for  each  grade  showed  that  test 
scores  for  Black  students  diverged  dramatically  from  those  of  whites 
from  the  4th  grade  level  on,    ^he  gap  between  minority  and  white 
students  increased  steadily  through  their  school  careers  regardless 
of  their  enrollment  in  the  3ESP  or  corrffnon  schools. 


3,     Outcome  of  developing  power-sharing  (1971-1976) 

a*     The  BESP  did  not  make  structural  ch^ges  in  the  BUSD  cap= 
^le  of  putting  a  site  cormnunity  (students,  parents,  and  teachers) 
in  control  of  its  program  or  school,    A  closer  solidarity  among 
consumers  and  teachers  than  traditional  schools  seam  able  or  will- 
ing to  grant  did  emerge  at  off-site  BESP  schools.     However,  this 
achievement  was  not  supported  by  a  continuing  basis  for  power-sharing 
therefore^  the  new-found  "sense  of  conwnunity"  was  fitful  and 
evanescent^ 


b*     The  power^sharing  that  did  occur  marked  the  opening  three 
years  of  the  BESP  rather  than  existing  at  its  close.    By  1973/74, 
real  experiments  in  power^sharing  were  lost  with  the  closing  of  Casa 
de  la  Raza  and  Black  House ^  or  substantially  diluted  by  adminis- 
trative intervention  or  a  diminution  of  parent  activity  in  the 
governance  of  Odyssey  and  Kilimanjaro. 

c.     It  proved  impossible  to  devise  incentives  and  opportunities 
to  involve  parents,  students,  and  teachers  consistently  in  school 
affairs,  either  at  a  given  site  or  throughout  the  school  career. 
What  worked  at  one  time  and  place  did  not  necessarily  work  at 
another*     The  history  of  BESP  power-sharing  is  a  eheckered  one. 

d*     Soma  sites  deliberately  rejected  power-sharing.    This  was 
true  of  the  "supplementary'-  West  Campus  9th  grade  sites  (HUI,  Yoga/ 
Reading,  Career  Exploration,  Work/Study) ,  the  aborted  junior  high 
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"altematives'*  iKPSM  and  Willard)  ,  and  certain  Berkeley  High  School 
sites  emphiisiging  "academics"  instead  of  ■^social  experieriCe (Hodel 
School        On  Target r  College  Prep) , 

a*     Some  sites  vere  so  locked  into  nonnal  BUSD  operations  as 
to  have/  past  a  poLnt,  little  power  to  share,  despite  their  feeble 
ancourageinent  of  this  goal*     This  was  true  or  sites  which  eithsr 
predated  the  BESP  as  essentially  zona-restrrcted  cojmnon  schools 
(Jefferson^  FranJclin  Alternative^  John  Muir)  or  were  established 
for  special  clienteles  witii  BUSD  encouragement  (Early  Learning 
Center  and  East  Campus) * 

£,  Some  sites  stressed  more  than  the  other e  an  identity  pre^ 
dicated  upon  cotrmiunity  involvement  in  order  to  persist  in  the  face 
of  disruption;  however,  actual  power-sharing  was  largely  fictitious 
at  these  tiwesi  as  was  shown  when  internal  site  conflict  was  halted 
by  the  site  director  or  the  BUSD  and  BESP  central  adininistrations . 
This  was  true  of  Odyssey^  Kilimanjaro ,  Otoer  Ways,  Agora ^  Genesis, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree.  Environmental  Studies, 

g*     The  more  active  interest  that  parents  usually  take  in  the 
schooling  cf  younger  children  was  not  counterbalanced  by  BESP,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  most  sites  existed  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
levels.    New  and  attractive  forms  for  parental  involvement  at  the 
secondary  level  were  not  created*     Only  Casa  de  la  Raza 
Odyssey  (7=9),  Early  Learning  Center  (K-3) ,  and  Kilimanjaro  (k-6) 
developed  formal    governing  boards  with  parental  participation. 
In  fact,  parental  involvement  at  Berkeley  High  BESP  sites  suffered 
In  comparison  to  that  at  the  regular  senior  high  school,  owing  to 
the  almost  exclusive  student-oriented  biasei'  of  the  sites  and  the 
greater  number  of  standard  parent-oriented  a.ctivities  at  the  common 
school, 

h.     Even  more  generally,  however,  the  BUSD/BESp  central  admin- 
istrations did  not  plan  for  power-sharing?  a  corporate  form  thereof/ 
applicable  across  sites,  was  not  devised  from  ^ove,     instead,  dis- 
cretion was  conferred  on  each  site  to  fashion  a  form  of  conffnunity 
involvement  that  would  coincide  with  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each,    pinions  about  what  would  actually  constitute  "power-sharing, 
v^en  they  existed,  varied  within  ^d  between  sites,     Thus#  the  reali 
zation  of  this  goal  was  frustrated  by  its  incompatibility  with  BUSD 
priorities  and  structures  *  and  by  disinterest  or  differences  of 
opinion  at  the  site  level, 

i*    BESP  parental  participation  differed  little  statistically 
from  parental  participation  in  the  conmon  schools i  whose  presumed 
failure  to  share  power  provided  one  of  the  rationales  for  BESp, 
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'Tnere  was  no  significMt  difference  betwaan  parents  of 
SISP  and  coimnon  school  students  whan  they  were  askad  if  they  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  their  cdiild^s  school*     Thm  same  lack  of  dif- 
ference prevailed  when  parents  were  asked  if  thmy  could  get  soinathing 
changed  in  their  child's  school  if  they  had  a  complaint/  Of  both 
BESP  and  GOiroon  school  parents,  at  avary  grade  leval,  about  half  be- 
lievad  they  could  get  successful  complaint  resolution*     Parents  v/are 
also  asked  whether  ttay  were  satisfied  with  the  maatings  they  had 
with  their  child's  teacher j  again ^  the  data  revealed  no  significant 
diffarence  at  any  grade  level, 

C,     Explanation  of  the.  Findings 

We  no'tv'^  turn  to        elaboration  and  explanation  of  these  findings^ 
following  the  same  sequence  as  ^ove. 

i*     Local  Plan  Goal  #1:    The  Developn^nt  of  Program  Options 

One  of  the  essential  goals  of  BESP  was  to  create  educational 
alternatives  to  the  contnon  schools  that  already  existed  in  the  dis-- 
trict,     Studants  themselves  could  then  elect,  if  they  and  their  par- 
ents so  chose  |.  to  attend  one  or  another  of  the  options  provided. 
But  what  constitutes  an  option^  how  can  it  be  described  and  studied? 
An  option  must  have  two  dist^ct  properties*     It  must  offer  something 
educationally  different^  and  it  must  be  available  to  parents  and 
students  in  such  a  way  that  ttiey  can  cho-ose  among  differant  offerings. 
Each  option  must  therefore  be  assessed  in  tems  of  its  degree  of 
diversity  and  the  degree  of  freedoin  with  which  it  may  be  chosen. 

If  options   (meeting  the  two  criteria  of  diversity  and  choice) 
were  not  found  in  the  alternative  schools,  then  it  followed  that  no 
comprehensive  ch»ge  attribut^la  to  BESP  would  occur  in  the  pi^lic 
school  system.     Therefore,  o^  first  task  was  to  discover  whether  wd 
how  BUSD/BESP  offered  educational  diversity  and  allowed  its  consumers 
(parents  and  students)  freedom  to  select  Bmonq  the  schools  so  as  to 
match  each  child's  educational  interest  with  a  specific  school  that 
would  meet  the  child's  educational  needs,  would  maintain  him/her  inter- 
est/ and  wuld  maximiEe  his/her  motivation  for  learning* 

Diversity  in  BESP  Schools.  Empirically,  almost  all  of  the  20 
BESP  programs*  appear  to  have  contained  some  degree  of  uniqueness, 
according  to  the  six  basic  items  we  used  to  define  diversity i  (1) 
a  non-graded  classroom  struct^e,  (2)  peer  teaching  visLble  in  the 
majority  of  the  school *s  classes,  (3)  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  subjects,   (4)  a  thematic  emphasis  on  multi^cultural  curriculum^ 


*Of  the  23  BESP  eites,  two  programs  terminated  before  ISA's  class- 
room observation  began,  and  Agora  merged  with  Genesis  in  the  Fall 
Of  1974.  J 


(5)  a  thematic  emphasis  on  contro'/ersial  or  avant-garde  subjects^ 
and  {6)  programed  leading. 

These  six  indicators  of  "diversity''  were  chosen  from  observa^ 
tional  data  which  reported  -'distinct"  or  "unique"  or  "different" 
aspects  of  BESP  sites ^  cOTbined  with  interview  data  obtained  from 
BESP  directors  and  teachers,  claiming  that  tteir  site  provided 
aducational  "options"  or  "diversity"  or  "innovation,'*' 

T^le  2  Dresents  the  number  of  indicators  of  diversity  we 
found  in  ea^  of  the  BESP  schools.    One  site  had  no  indicators  of 
diversity,  seven  had  one  indicator,  four  had  two,  five  had  three, 
two  had  four  and  one  had  five*     It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that 
altoough  the  local  plan  called  specifically  for  program  options  to 
meet  the  needs  of  culturally  pluralistic  student  groups,  only  one- 
half  of  the  sites  were  found  by  our  observers  to  be  presenting  any 
type  of  culturally  pluralistic  curricula  or  activities  to  their 
students. 

Freedom  of  Choice >     A  second  criterion  of  an  option  is  the 
freedom  of  its  consumers  (parents/students)  to  choose  the  site  they 
feel  will  best  meet  their  interests  or  needs.     Choice  addresses  the 
question  I     regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  program  is  unique #  has 
freedom  of  choice  been  exercised  in  the  decision  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school? 

Early  in  the  process  of  documenting  and  evaluating  BESP  we 
noted  that  the  ideal  model  of  a  "free  market,"  where  students 
exercised  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  schMls,  was  more  rhetor- 
ical than  substantive**    At  certain  schools  ^d  at  certain  grade 
levels,  choice  was  severely  restricted  because  of  a  nuirtoer  of 
structural  constraints  that  operated  at  the  district  level.  Systemic 
barriers  to  choice  were  of  three  types i     (1)  integration  and  zoning 
regulations,   (2)  programs  devised  exclusively  for  special  "problem" 
students,  and  (3)  channeling  processes  within  BUSD. 

The  BUSD  initiated  a  policy  of  school  integration  in  September, 
1968 *  and  several  consequences  flowed  from  the  implementation  of  the 
school  integration  plam.** 

*For  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  this  point,  see  ISA's  report, 
Thm  Choice  Structure  of  the  Berkeley  Experimental  Schools,  July  15 , 
1973^ 

**ln  noting  tlie  limitations  on  choice  that  flowed  from  zoning  regu- 
lations, instituted  to  achieve  desegregation,  ISA  does  not  imply, 
of  course,  that  segregation—either  de  jure  or  de  facto—affords 
greater  "freedom,"    Ot\  the  contrary,  institutional  segregation, 
tailored  by  institutional  racism,  is  the  deprivation  of  chQice* 
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TABm  2i     EDUCATIONAL  DIVERSITY  INDICATORS  BY  SITE,  BESP  SCHOOLS 


Indicators  of  Dlvarsity 
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In  order  to  facilitate  a  racial  balance  in  all  schools,  the 
district  was  divided  into  a  nmnbar  of  geographic  zones.     At  the 
prima^  level   (especially  K-3)  ,  these  zones  defined  the  potential 
populatian  for  a  given  scOiool,     Students  were  bused  to  a  given 
primary  schcol  according  to  the  zone  in  which  they  lived*  in 
contrast,  the  high  s^ool  drew  from  the  entire  school  district i 
therefore,  Eoning  played  no  role  in  urie  freedom  cf  individual 
choice  for  high  school  students p     In  general,  our  evidence  sug-- 
gests  that  zoning  was  inversely  related  to  grade  level;  that  is, 
the  higher  thm  grade  level,  the  less  the  ii^act  that  district^ 
mandated  zoning  had  on  freedom  of  individual  choice  of  schools. 

In  characterizing  the  situation  as  one  in  which  zoning  in- 
fluenced freedom  of  ^oice ,  it  is  impertant  to  note  that  the  dis- 
tinctions were  not  so  much  matters  of  kind  as  of  degree.  There 
were  no  situations  where  zoning  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
absolutely  deteiitiinative*     Even  in  the  lower  grades   (K-3)  ,  where 
the  designated  zone  was  most  restrictive^  various  options  existed 
within  schools  from  which  a  given  student  could  select.     For  some 
of  the  schools  from  the  fourth  grade  to  high  school,  zoning  played 
an  important  role,  but  the  main  pattern  was  one  wherein  a  student 
had  a  choice  between  the  "regular"  school  in  the  zone  or  the  al- 
ternative  (BESP)  school  that  drew  largely  from  that  SMie  zone* 

In  addition  to  district -mandated  zoning,  otoer  "systemic" 
factors  affected  individual  choice.     Several  schools  were  specific- 
ally intended  for  students  v^o  had  special  problems  that  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  function  in  "regular"  school  settings  (e.g., 
students  "sent"  to  the  rantinuation  school.  East  Campus).     It  is 
a  tenable  conclusion  that  because  there  was  no  otAer  place  (or  few 
otoer  places)  where  a  student  enrolled  in  one  of  these  programs 
could,  go,  sudi  a  student  had  little  freedom  of  choice.     His  "prob- 
lem" was  defined  on  a  district-wide  basis,  and  su^  students  were 
channeled  to  "special"  schools  from  other  dtstvict  progrms,  schools 
or  community  agencies . 

Obviously  all  public  school  districts  engage  in  "matching" 
educational  programs  and  presumed  student  characteristics,  at  least 
to  some  degree.     An  esdiaustive  study  of  educational  channeling  in 
a  secondary  school  (Cicourel  mxid  Kitsuse,  1963)  concluded  that 
specialization  of  bureaucratic  function  increases  its  extents 

It  is  our  thesis  that  the  bureaucratization  of 
the  counseling  system  in  large,  comprehensive 
high  schools  leads  to  an  emphasis  upon  and  con- 
cern for  professional  status  Miong  coimselors, 
and  that  this  professionali^ation  will  produce 
a  greater  range  ^d  frequency  of  student  prob- 
lems  (e.g.,  over         underachievers)  than  in 
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schools  in  which  counsaling  duties  are  assigned 
to  and  performed  by  less  professionalized 
teacher-counselors*    Furtharmore,  there  should 
be  a  specific  emphasis  upon  defi^j^ng  the  aca- 
demic difficulties  of  students  in  clinical 
terms,  and  tiiis  emphasis  should  signif icantly 
affect  the  processing  of  students  in  the  search 
for  talent,  tiie  differential  sponsorship  of 
students  to  higher  educational  opportunities, 
and  the  processes  of  social  mobility  witoin  the 
larger  society. 

These  conclusions  were  based  on  observations  in  a  high  school  where 
the  student-'counselor  ratio  averaged  approKimately  225  to  one. 
This  school  was  chosen  because  it  represented  an  extreme:     it  was 
atypical  in  the  sense  that  each  counselor  had  relatively  few  stu- 
dents to  advise,  in  comparison  with  other  possible  high  school 
settings.    Our  study  found  tliat  student-counselor  ratios  at 
Berkeley  High  School  were  even  lower  than  those  in  the  school  men- 
tioned above.     Depending  on  the  definition  used,  between  15  and  20 
persons  employed  at  Berkeley  High  could  be  conceived  as  "counselors. 
Even  the  most  strict  definition  produced  a  ratio  of  students  to 
comselors  below  200  to  one.     Our  field  observations  tended  to 
corroborate  the  Cicourel  and  Kitsuse  conclusions  quoted  above, 
Coimselors  and  administrativa  personnel  did  play  an  important  role 
in  student  choice  at  the  high  school  level,     in  most  cases  this  role 
was  only  informational  ©r  advisory i  nevertheless,  by  setting  bound- 
aries on  student  options  and  defining  the  nature  of  student  and 
program  characteristics,  comiselors  and  actoiinistrators  could  and 
did  have  an  important  impact  on  student  choice. 

Obviously,  some  of  the  system-barriers  to  choice  mentioned 
above  affected  the  structure  of  student  choice  more  than  others. 
In  general,  the  most  important  factor  affecting  choice  was  the 
district's  zoning  policy.     Secondly,  the  "special  problem"  programs 
fimctioned  in  conjunction  with  the  counseling  system  to  produce 
channeling,  thereby  reducing  choice.    And  thirdly,  "channeling"  or 
"tracking"  also  occurred  independently ,  since  "special  programs" 
could  and  did  acquire  students  without  assignment  by  counselors. 

Using  these  three  factors,  we  classified  the  BESP  schools 
along  a  single  continuum,  ranging  from  those  which  pemitted  the 
most  freedom  of  choice  to  those  with  the  least: 

"Relative  Free  Choice."    Observations  indicated  that 
therm  were  few  barriers  to  free  choice.    Five  schools 
were  of  this  types    Early  Learning  Center,  Kiliman- 
jaro, Odyssey,  Agora/Genesis,  and  On  Target. 
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^  "dioice  Within  Individual  Site,"    Although  choice  in 
these  schools  was  hindered  by  zoning,  there  were 
options  within  these  schools  from  whioh  a  student  or 
parent  could  seleet,    Ihree  schools  fell  in  ^is  cate- 
gory;   Jefferson,  Franklin  Alternative,  and  Willard 
Alternative* 

-  "Little  Freedom  of  aioice*"    Zoning  played  an  impor- 
tant role,  or  coimselors  and  other  school  personnel 
restricted  choioe  significantly  on  the  basis  of 
achievement  or  other  presumed  student  ^diaracteristics. 
The  remaining  BESp  schools  fell  into  this  last  cate= 
gory:     John  Muir,  Environmental  Studies,  HUl,  HILC, 
KAM^  Work  Study,  Career  E^loration,  East  Campus, 
MSA,  College  Prep,  School  of  tha  Arts,  md  UN  west* 

Developing  an  Option  Typoloerv.    After  classifying  the  BESP 
schools  separately  along  the  two  eontinua  of  diversity  and  freedom 
of  choice  (by  using  the  criteria  explicated  in  the  two  preceding 
sections),  we  confined  the  results  to  form  a  typology  of  schools, 
resulting  in  the  four  types  shown  in  Table  3.* 

The  Type  1  sites  had  neither  free  choice  nor  diversity— they 
had  a  regular  school  structure*     The  foilowing  BESP  schools  were 
in  the  Low-QiQice  and  Low-Diversity  Category i    John  Muir,  toviron= 
mental  Studies,  HUI,  Career  Exploration,  HILC,  Work  Study,  East 
Campus,  r  nd  KAM. 

The  Type  II  sit^s  had  a  routinized  intake,  but  had  some  diver- 
sity within  lAeir  educational  offerings.     The  following  BESP  schools 
were  in  the  Low-choice  and  High-Diversity  Category i    Model  School  A, 
College  Prep,  School  of  the  Arts,  and  m  West, 

The  Type  III  sites  had  a  relatively  free-choice  potential,  but 
had  few  innovative  or  mique  programs  for  their  students*  The 
following  BESP  schools  were  in  the  High-Choice  and  Low-Diversity 
Category:    Kilimanjaro,  On  Target,  Jefferson  and  Willard  Alternative. 

The  iVpe  IV  sites  had  both  a  relatively  open  choice  structure 
and  a  diverse  curriculum  and/or  unique  teaching  practices,  etc*  The 
following  schools  ware  in  the  High-Choice  and  High-Diversity  Cate- 
gory s    Early  Learning  Center,  Franklin  Alternative,  Odyssey,  and 
Agora/GenesiJ * 


*For  statistical  purposes  ^d  reasons  of  practicality,  we  simplified 
the  "freedom  of  choice"  continuum  by  reducing  its  categories  from 
three  to  two,  combining  the  schools  classified  as  "Choice  within 
Individual  Site"  and  those  classified  as  having  "Relative  Free  Choice. 
The  "diversity"  continuum  was  also  dichotomiEed* 
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TABLE  3 1     TYPOLOGY  OF  BESP  SCHOO"  ^^  BASED  m 
DEGREE  '0F~DIVEMITY  ^li  CHOICT 


Degree  of  Diversity 
Low      ~     —       —      ~  Hiyh 


» — ^  — ^ — 

Dagree  of  Gioice 

Type  I 

■iVpe  II 

Low 

John  Muir 

Enviromnental  Studies 
HUI 

Career  Exploration 

HILC 

Wcrk  Study 
East  Campus 
KARE 

Model  School  A 
College  Prep 
School  of  the  Arts 
UN  Wast 

^pe  III 

Type  IV 

High 

Kilimanjaro 
On  Target 
Jefferson 

Willard  Alternative 

Early  Learning  Center 
Odyssey 
Agora/Genesis 
Franklin  Alternative 

Effect  of  Option  Types  on  Students.    We  will  now  eKamine  whether 
these  four  option  t^^-^^  have  any  relation  to  a  student's  achievement^ 
self-esteem^  and  anomie.    Many  researchers  have  tried  to  relate 
school  variations  to  student  outcomes ,  but  few  have  been  able  to 
report  that  such  variation  has  any  differential  effect. 

The  first  relationship  examined  is  that  between  options  and  stu^ 
dent  gains  in  achievement.     For  this  analysis #  we  asked  if  the  BESP 
option  types  had  any  impact  on  a  student's  average  annual  growth  in 
CTBS  reading  scores  over  three  years   (1973-1976)*    Examining  Table  4^ 
we  find  ttat  white  md  Asian  students  attending  different  option 
types  do  not  differ  significantly  in  their  achievement  gains,  How^ 
ever^  we  do  find  statistically  significant  differences  in  the  Black 
and  Chicano  group*    Those  students  who  are  in  either  high  choice  or 
high  diversity  options  are  better  achievers  thanT  those  who  are  in"" 
the  options  with  low  choice/low  diversity  or  high  choiee/high  diversity. 

In  Ti^le  4  and  the  two  that  follow  it^  we  have  confined  Blacks 
and  dicanos  into  one  group  and  whites  and  Asians  into  another* 
The  rationale  for  this  procedure  is  twofold:     (1)     the  data  revealed 
a  conspicuous  and  significant  division  between  Blacks  &nd  Chicanos 
on  the  one  hwd,  and  whites  and  Asians  on  the  other;  and  (2)  since 
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TABLE  4 1     AVEBmm  ANNUM.  CTOS  BEADING  GAINS  IN  YEARS,  BY 
TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  ANB  EraNlCITY  (1974-1976) 

Blacks  and  Whites  mid 

Chicanos  Asi^s  Total 

Mean  Mean  ^  Mean" 

"        Gain  n      Gain  n  Gain 


BESP  Type  1:     Low  Choice, 

Low  Divareity  124       .725      99    1,284     223  ,975 

BESP  Type  11^    Low  Choioa, 

High  Diversity  52       ,885     108    1,298    160  1,164 

BESP  Type  III!     High  Choice, 

Low  Diver     ty  44       ,905       51    1,323      95  1,129 

BESP  Type  IV ^     High  Choice, 

High  Diversity  ^1       *756       73    1,296    114  1,142 


Total,  BESP  Schools  261      .809    331    1,297    592  1.083 

Total,  Connnon  Schools  147       .756     137    1,297    284  1.016 


Grand  Total  408       ,790    468    1,297    876  1,061 


the  nvsr^ers  of  Chicanos  and  Asians  were  so  small  as  to  be  of  little 
use  in  statistical  ^alysis,  it  seemed  utilitariM  to  join  them 
with  the  respective  larger  groups  whose  scores  were  similar,  in 
connection  with  this  procedure,  it  might  be  relevant  to  cite  ogbu 
(1974),  who  wrote: 


I  shall  distinguish  between  two  types  of  ethnic 
minorities,*,,  designating  one  group  as  sub- 
bordinate  minority  and  the  other  as  itmigrant 
minorities.     By  siiordinate  minorities  I  mean 
those  minority  groups         were  incorporated 
into  thm  United  States     -)re  or  less  against 
their  will.     S^ordinate  minorites  include 
the  American  Indians  who  were  already  here  be- 
fore the  dominant  whites  arrived  and  conquered 
toem,  the  Mexican^-Aniericans  of  the  Southwest 
Texas  who  were  similarly  incorporated  by 
donqueot,  ^d  blacks  who  were  brought  here  as 
slaves.     Immigrant  minorities  include  Arabs, 
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^ines©#  FilippinoSi  ^apaneaa*  airtsng  others. 
Theie  groups  aiura  to  Uia  iMlted  states  for 
thg  m^xm  ramiona  as         d^ninant  whites^"- 
for  political  or  raligious  aeyluifi*  but  as- 
paoially  for  aaonomio  bettennent.  Subordi- 
nate and  inroigrwit  minorities  appear  to  dif- 
fer in  the  way  they  pereeive  jy^erioan  aooiety 
and  in  how  they  respond  to  toe  eduoatlonal 
eysteWp* 

Next  in  Table  5,  we  examine  the  relationship  between  option 
types  and  the  aoademio  self-^oonoept  of  students  (Appendix  II  oon- 
tains  a  detailed  description  of  how  thm  aoademio  self^conoept  soale 
was  oonstruoted) .    Here,  ^rtong  Blaoks  and  Chioanos#  we  find  the 
same  variation  between  option  t^es         self^oonoept  as  we  did  in 
reading  scores:    Blaoks  and  Ghioanos  have  toe  highest  islf^oonoept 
scores  Iji  the  low-choice/high-diversity  and  high-^oice/low-diveriity 
options*    Among  whites  and  Asians ,  tiiere  is  oonsiderably  more  vari- 
ation in  acadeitdo  self-oonoept  than  there  was  in  reading  gains  #  but 
none  of  the  differences  between  students  enrolled  in  different  option 
ts^es  is  statistioally  significant*    O^fralli  when  all  studfnts  are 
considered  joiJitly,  students  with  the  highest  academic  self-^concepte 
are  faund  in  thm  low-ohoioe/^igh^diversity  options. 

Finally,  we  examine  the  relationship  between  anomie  scores  and 
option  types*    The  Srole  knomim  Scale  is  an  instriiment  generally 
deemed  to  be  a  measure  of  an  individual's  belief  in  the  suitability 
or  unauitability  of  the  social  structure,  mnd  his  sense  of  power  or 
powerlessness  in  that  structure  (see  Appendix  II)*    A  high  anomie 
score  indicates  a  low  sense  of  social  control*    For  Black  and  Oiieano 
students  I  those  who  are  in  the  low-^oice/liigh-diversity  option 
have  lower  anomie  scores  tean  those  in  the  other  three  options.  The 
white  and  Asian  students  with  Iw  anomie  scores  are  also  dispropor^ 
tionately  in  low-dioice/high-diversity  options,  while  those  in  the 
high^ choice/low-diversity  options  scored  highest  in  anomie  (Table  6) * 

^Although  the  differences  we  found  cannot  be  attributed  to  toe 
option  types  alone,  we  did  find  toat  toe  low-^oice/high-diversity 
students  scored  slightly  better  than  students  in  toe  otoer  option 
types  on  each  of  toe  toree  measures,  regardless  of  student  ethnieity. 
Second,  toe  high--dioice/^igh--diveristy  options  do  not  si^ificantly 

*Ogbu^s  distincrion  runs  coimter  to  toat  of  "Third  World"  protagon^ 
ists  vrtio  perceive  essential  affinity  among  all  "people  of  color" 
and  a  fundMsental  schism  between  toem  and  whites.  However  that  may 
be,  in  toe  Berkeley  school  system  all  the  avail^le  evaluative  data 
indicate  an  affinity  between  Asiani  and  whites  and  a  gap  between 
toem  and  Blacdcs  and  aicanos* 
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TABI^  5:     ACADEMIC  SmF-CQNGEPT  SCORES,  BY 
TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  ETmilCITY 

Blacks  and      Whites  and 
ChiQanos  Asians 


Total 


n      Mean       n  Mean 


BESP  ^ps  li     Low  Qioies, 
Low  Diversity 

BESP  Type  III    Low  Choice^ 
High  Diversity 

BESP  Type  III I    Hic^  Choice, 
Low  Diversity 

BESP  T^e  IVi    High  CJioioer 
High  Diversity 


85      ,759        69     1,101      154  .916 


33    1.152        98     1,250      131  1.225 


6  1.083 


33  ,636 


51 


.889  IS 


,951  84 


p967 


.827 


Total r  BESP  Schools 
Total,  Cononon  Schools 


.157      .828      227     1,123      384  1.004 
85      .971        86    1,116      171  1.044 


Grand  Total 


242       .878      313    1.121      555  1.016 


TABLE  6 1     ANQMIE  SCOHES*,  BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  ETHNICITY 


Blaefci  and     Whites  and 
Chicanos  Asims 


Total 


Mean 


Mean 


BESP  Type  It    Low  Choice, 
Low  Diversity 

BESP  Type  lit    Low  Choice, 
High  Diversity 

BESP  Type  Ills    High  aoice. 
Low  Diversity 

BESP  T^^  IVi    High  CSioiee, 
Hi^ji  Diversity 


72     3,417        63    1.921      135  2.713 


31  2,710 


li  3,563 


■17  3,353 


93    1,538      124  1;831 


14  2.429 


20  2,300 


30  3.033 


37  2.784 


Total,  BESP  Spools 
Total,  CoOTT^n  Schools 


136    3.264      190    1,811      326  2,415 
74     3,568        77    1,727      151  2,629 


Grand  Total 


210     3.371      267    1,787      477  2.483 


*High  scores  indicate  a  low  belief  in  ability  to  control  one'i  own 
destiny. 
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impaet  on  student  achieveinenti  academie  self^aoncept^  or  ^omie. 
These  findings  are  suggestive  of  the  idea  ttat  ehoisa  may  not  be 
important  in  affeeting  aohievement,    Purtoer^  divariity  by  plan  or 
by  system  design  may  best  appeal  to  minority  students,    Sinee,  ae 
we  have  previously  shovs^,  much  of  the  so-called  "diversity''  is  in 
the  multi--cultmal  aurriculOTi  fields  it  might  be  reasoned  that 
minority  students  are  more  likely  to  respond  positively  to  schools 
which  offer  diverse^  perhaps  more  releVMt  aourses. 

We  caution  the  reader  that  while  toese  findings  are  provocative* 
the  fact  remains  that  Blacks  and  Qiicanos  still  scored  significantly 
lower  than  whites  and  Asians  on  all  measures*    Compared  to  the 
latter.  Blacks  and  Chicanos  have  lower  average  reading  gains,  less 
favorable  academic  self-^concapts^  and  substantially  higher  anomie* 
Nevertheless,  Blades  and  ^icanos  in  BISP  programs  do  somewhat  better 
than  do  Blacks  ^d  Chicanos  in  the  coimon  sdiools*  at  least  in  read- 
ing gains  and  levels  of  anomiei  and  it  is  of  interest  that  school 
diversity  (particularly  in  sites  with  peer  teaching  and  a  multi- 
cultural emphasis)  favorably  affected  minority  students  on  all  three 
measures  * 

Yet,  when  we  examine  tee  options  toat  remain  after  the  close 
of  BESP*  we  find  that  low-choice/high-diversity  sites  were  not 
necessarily  selected  to  remain ,    Among  the  seven  options  phased-in, 
only  two  (Model  School  A  and  College  Prep)  are  su^  sites.  Both 
are  sub'-sehools  witoin  the  high  school,  and  one  is  all-Black,  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  continue  to  encourage  such  options  for  dis- 
affected ndnority  students,    The  other  five  phase-in  options  do  not 
impact  as  well  upon  the  achievement,  self--concept  and  anomie  scores 
of  minority  students  as  do  soma  of  the  options  whi^  were  "phased- 
out"  (especially  UN  West  md    School  of  tee  Aits) , 

2,     Local  Plan  G^al  #2;    Eliminate  Racism  mnd  Facilitate  Acquisition 
of  Basic  Skilly 

^e  second  goal  in  the  BESP  plan  addressed  a  value,  rather  than 
a  goal  per  se#     Thm  plmn  writers  asserted  that  racism  was  tee  barrier 
to  learning,  especially  for  minority  students,  and  teat  BESP  would, 
in  some  \mspecified  manner,  attempt  to  "move  toward  eliminating 
racism  in  the  schools  and  tee  larger  coimnunity," 

Throughout  these  passing  years,  we  have  come  to  recognise  the 
complex,  pervasive  tenacity  of  institutionalised  racism,  and  we  no 
Icaiger  e^^ect  any  one  sociml  institution  to  "cure"  teis  deep-seated 
disease,    Berkeley  is  sensitive  to  tee  deep  racial  divisions  in  our 
society  «id  this  concern  loomed  large  in  BESP's  local  plsn* 

But  teis  "goal"  of  the  local  plan  was  never  operationalized,  nor 
were  the  mech^isms  linking  racism  to  options,  ond  options  to  acqui* 
sition  of  basic  skills,  ever  teought  terough  or  presented  in  tee 
plan. 
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We  have  aiaumed  that  the  ii^jar  roeehantsm  for  achieving  eueh 
goal!  would  be  found  in  tiie  progrMn  options,  and  have  therefore 
analyzed  student  attitudes  and  aehievement  by  option  types.  We 
ti^n  now  to  a  fuller  disoiiasion  of  the  BISP  looal  plm's  second 
goal . 

BESP's  aim  to  decrease  raoism  and  its  effects  was  to  be 
achieved  partly  by  improving  minority  students*  basic  skills.  To 
test  BESP's  impact  on  tiie  acquisition  of  basic  skills  mong  iti 
students,  we  analyied  the  standardised  achievement  tests  {Compre- 
hensive Test  of  Basic  Skills  in  grades  2-11)  adndnistered  to  the 
BUSD  student  body  at  semester  intervals  for  the  duration  of  the 
program*    h  comparison  of  the  stand ^dized*  mean  scores  of  BESP 
and  coiraiDn  school  students  in  each  grade  is  given  in  Table  7, 
covering  a  three-year  period  (1974-1976) . 

In  general^  tiie  table  reveals  e«ie  differences  in  achievement 
between  BESP  and  cOTaion  school  students^  but  these  differences  form 
no  clear  pattern  *  «id  tiie  differences  in  the  upper  grades  are  suJd- 
ject  to  special  explanations. 

The  apparent  disparity  between  BESP  and  comnon  gchool  student 
scores  in  grades  7  and  8  can  be  accounted ^ for  by  the  nature  of  the 
BESP  program  in  those  Junior  high  school  grades.    KARE^  a  remedial 
progrOT^  accowted  for  78  percent  of  BiSP  students  in  these  two 
grades.    Therefore*  the  difference  in  scores  between  BESP  and  com- 
mro  srfiool  students  in  grades  7  and  8  is  the  result  of  selection 
bias,  rather  than  an  effect  of  the  ea^erimental  program.  After 
KARE  and  Willard  Alternative  were  tertninated ,  Odyssey  was  the  only 
BESP  site  witii  ^ades  7  and  8  in  1975  and  1976.    As  tiie  table  shows, 
scores  for  very  few  Odyssey  7th  and  8th  graders  were  avail^le  in 
those  years* 

In  the  9th  grade,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  BESP  students  attended 
HUI,  a  high -potential  progran  that  selected  the  most  able  students 
in  grade  9.    Once  again,  the  gap  in  achievement  can  be  explained  by 
factors  other  thM  an  effect  of  BESP  vs,  the  conttnon  school. 

The  estimation  of  the  a^arent  variation  at  the  high  sAool 
level  is  different.    Thm  testing  policy  of  BUSD  allowed  students 
in  grades  10-11  to  "top  out"  of  the  CTBS,  based  on  their  teachers' 
prior  assesSTCnt  of  their  basic  skills  ^ility.    The  population 
that  remained  to  take  the  test  was  biased  towards  the  lowest  basic 
skills  levels  md  too  small  *for  reli^le  aggregate  data. 


*Test  scores  have  been  stmdardized  on  the  national  mean  and  stand- 
ard deviation  for  ea^  grade  level,  resulting  in  standardized  scores 
ranging  from  200  to  999. 
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TABLE  1%     CTBS  FADING  l^^g^  BY  GRADE  j^D  TYPE 
OF  gCTOQL,  SPRING  1974  ^  SPMNG  1976* 


BESP  Sehools 


Common  Schools 


Srade 

n 

Mean 

n 

Maan 

al  Grai 

Sprinq  1974 

4 

120 

464.77 

74,39 

724 

444,13 

78,55 

80 

5 
6 

104 

511.13 

88,17 

695 

489.03 

93.54 

76 

94 

539,19 

93,77 

797 

521.32 

100.31 

79 

7 

93 

485,09 

109,67 

660 

538.25 

108.45 

72 

8 

103 

513,51 

105.06 

638 

573,97 

115.98 

72 

9 

287 

644,56 

130.56 

333 

571,08 

115.96 

61 

10 

137 

605.51 

151.98 

143 

506,27 

76.38 

25 

11 

75 

614.68 

122.27 

71 

512.06 

86,25 

14 

Total  n 


Spring  1975 


1055 
1051 
1128 
1046 
1029 
1016 
1120 
1043 


2 

176 

366.66 

54,57 

519 

360,57 

59.36 

67 

1037 

3 

186 

411.95 

89.05 

558 

429.41 

89,27 

68 

1094 

4 

30 

415.72 

85.72 

582 

450,58 

92,71 

61 

1003 

5 

133 

507,67 

98,43 

613 

491,09 

102,98 

72 

1036 

6 

92 

539.34 

106.30 

666 

535,70 

107.50 

74 

1024 

7 

8 

538.38 

127.16 

779 

532,24 

106,05 

69 

1140 

8 

13 

602,23 

113,94 

693 

568,61 

114.33 

70 

1009 

9 

383 

631,38 

128.28 

193 

554,99 

110.42 

54 

1067 

10 

48 

552,85 

129.73 

101 

517,26 

79.83 

13 

1146 

IX 

36 

583.50 

124,92 

88 

500,89 

85.75 

12 

1033 

Spring  1976 


2 

116 

372.31 

61,67 

542 

363.57 

56.78 

69 

953 

3 

121 

438,36 

78.60 

522 

438.02 

86.11 

68 

946 

4 

76 

480,26 

78,27 

494 

457,74 

90,21 

65 

877 

S 

102 

470,39 

89,27 

464 

477.90 

96.38 

64 

884 

6 

91 

541,15 

100,35 

475 

531,90 

103,20 

68 

832 

7 

7 

506.86 

107.60 

668 

545,79 

109,72 

70 

1064 

a 

7 

509,00 

119,84 

720 

582.58 

110,55 

68 

1069 

9 

438 

638.86 

118.18 

157 

506,22 

90.09 

61 

975 

10 

37 

565.54 

80.41 

46 

491.35 

92,90 

8 

1037 

11 

11 

561.91 

114.19 

46 

517.00 

68.09 

6 

950 

*Figurss  ftom  BOSD  Offiee  ©f  Rassarrfi  and  Evaluation.    Test  results 
for  12tt-graders  are  not  included  because^  in  toat  grade,  toe  CTBS  is 
^  atoinistered  onl^-  to  a  few  students  of  lowest  skill  levels.  The 
Spring  1974  data  do  not  inelude  test  results  for  grades  2  md  3  be- 
cause the  Coop  Primal  rather  than  the  CTBS  was  used  in  those  grades 
that  year, 

**The  percentage  figures  represent  the  proportions  in  each  grade  for 
whom  test  results  are  available  Md  recorded  in  the  table 
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However,  we  would  alio  auggest  other  inte^retations' of  the 
findings,    Wa  quastion  the  validity  of  ^e  testing  proeedures  and 
of  the  design  of  BESP  itself  as  an  "ei^eriment, "         the  latter 
point,  the  implicit  aisun^tion  a^peare  to  be  tiiat  BESP  students 
Gonstitute  an  "e^erimental"  group  who  spent  their  entire  sehool 
day  in  a  BESP  school,  to  be  measured  against  a  "control"  group  of 
randomly  selected  students  who  were,  by  and  large,  eoncentrated  in 
two  separate  zonea,  and  who  attended  a  BUSD  sehool*     This  logic  is 
inappropriate,  however,  at  thi  aeconda^  level.    Except  for  the 
two  off-site  schools^  Odyssey  and  East  Campus,  BESP  progrMS  were 
not  full-spectrum  currioula,  as  were  those  in  the  elemental  schools* 
Th^  were^  rattier,  partial  programs  which  themselves  depended  on  the 
common  school  to  provide  an  appreciable  part  of  their  curriculton. 
Even  in  the  most  comprehensive  BESP  progrMis  almost  all  students 
still  took  a  majority  of  their  classes  in  tiie  conmon  school.  To 
test  the  impact  of  BESP  reqiiiras  an  e^erimental  design,  but  the 
"es^rimantral"  group  was  so  thoroughly  cont^inated  that  5t  was 
practically  impossible  to  assess  the  differential  effect  of  BESP, 

Thm  second  objection  is  that  the  BUSD  testing  progr^  during 
the  five  years  of  BESP  injected  bott  bias  and  measurement  non- 
comparability  into  the  assessment  of  BESP  impact.    At  the  high 
school  level,  the  BUSD  Office  of  Research  tod  Evaluation^  which  was 
barged  with  the  supervision  of  all  standardized  test  administration 
in  District  spools,  actually  had  no  effective  control  either  of 
choice  of  testing  materials  or  of  procedures  for  atoinistering  them* 
As  a  result,  instruments  to  measure  achievement  ware  not  used  con- 
sistently over  the  five  years  of  the  program.    Forms  were  changed 
periodically I  in  addition^  it  was  up  to  the  discretion  of  each 
teacher  which  test  (CTBS  or  COOP)  his/her  class  took,    ^ese  incon- 
sistencies biased  the  achievement  measures  of  toe  high  school  s«nple. 

The  objections  outlined  above  indicate  that  at  best  tiie  high 
school  data  were  inconclusive  as  measures  of  besp's  Impact,  ^e 
sources  of  error  and  bias  discussed  did  not  affect  alementary  level 
students. 

Despite  these  shortcomings ^  we  analysed  the  achievement  data 
and  did  find  systematic  variations  in  toe  basic  skills  mastery  of 
Berkeley  students.    Indeed,  the  variations  that  do  exist  in  test 
scores  would  seem  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  a  major  objective  of 
BESP  and  of  the  Berkeley  system  as  a  whole— the  elimination  of  the 
effects  of  racism  by  narrowing  the  achievement  gap  between  white 
and  minority  students. 

T^le  8  below,  comparing  ethnic  gro^s  by  thm  average  annual 
CTBS  reading  gains  they  achieved  over  toe  five  years  of  BESP's  ex- 
istence, shows  considerable  and  statistically  significant  differences 
between  these  groups, 
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TABLE  8:     AVERaGE  ANNUAL  CTBS  READING  GAINS 
IN  raARS^  BY  ETHNICITY  (1972^1976) 


Maan 

Ethnicity 

Gain 

n 

'3  e  ^ 

320 

Biaak 

.759 

,300 

354 

Asian 

1.304 

.390 

64 

C^iaano 

•  892 

.309 

23 

Other 

*993 

.570 

16 

Total 

1,063 

.462 

777 

Batwsen  group i 

yarimce  ^ 

13.132615 

4 

Within  groups 

variance  = 

.1140681 

772 

Total  variance 

13.2466831 

776 

FC4,777)  m  115.878 

P  <  .001 

The  table  clearlj?'  indicates  that  tiie  maan  growth  iGOres  of  white 
and  Aaian  itudents  are  substantially  larger  than  those  of  Black  and 
Chicano  studenti.    Over  the  span  of  tiie  progran^  the  disadvantaged 
minority  students  have  lagged  ^viously  and  severely  in  tiieir  reading 
inastery.    BESI»  has  not  managsd  to  erase  tiie  gap. 

This  is  oertainly  a  most  serious  findingi,  given  thm  emphasis 
plaeed  by  BUSP  peliey-makers  ©n  removing  institutional  raoiem  and 
remedying  the  effeots  of  past  discrimination,     it  weuld  indiaate 
failiire  of  two  of  BESP's  primry  goals:    improving  basic  skills  and 
eliminating  institutional  racism.* 


♦Since  toese  are  disturbing  findings,  we  subjected  the  data  to  a  path 
malysis  in  order  to  accoimt  for  the  deR^nstrable  effect  of  ethni- 
city on  achievement  gains.    Briefly,  we  foimd  (among  high  school 
students)  that  ethnicity  by  itself  accounts  for  11  percent  of  the 
variance;  its  first-order  effects  through  facer's  and  mother's 
education  account  for  an  additional  15  percent i  its  further  first- 
order  effects  torough  peer  ^oup  loyalties  and  anOTic  attitudes 
account  for  another  16  percent?  and  second-  and  high-order  effects 
accomit  for  five  percent  of  the  total  variance*    in  short,  etonicity 
affects  reading  gains  independently  of  socio-economic  bacdcgroundy 
peer  attainments,  and  other  attitudes  imd  beliefs,  but  iV  also  ex- 
ercises an  effect  indirectly  in  that  toe  parents  of  Blacks  and 
Oiicanos  tend  to  be  less  educated,  which  has  a  depressing  effect 
on  academic  a^ie vement ,  mnd  minority  students  are  ^re  likely  than 
others  to  have  peer  loyalties  and  anomlc  attitudes  which  also  tend 
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Actually,  even  though  th©  BESP  plan  was  Vague  about  the  strat- 
egies BESP  would  ei^loy  to  overccane  Institutional  racism^  two  fur- 
ther lines  of  attack  were  aotivatedi     (1)  minority  staff ,  both  cer- 
tificated and  claisified,  were  to  be  hired  at  every  level  of  BESPi 
and  (2)  every  BESP  site  was  to  have  some  t^e  of  multi-cultural  cur- 
riculum. 

Due  to  pressures  from  sectors  of  the  mnority  conmunitieSj  an-* 
other  potential  means  to  decrease  racism  also  emrgedi  the  develop- 
ment of  racially  separate  options  within  BESP.    Four  such  racially 
separate  sites  developed^  one  for  Chicano  students  (Oasa  de  la  Ra^a) , 
and  three  for  Black  students  (Black  House,  m  West,  and  College  Prep) 
The  racially  separate  schools  foimd  an  uneasy  home  within  BUSD,  given 
its  COTmatanent  to  racial  integration i  but  were  tolerated  as  "experi- 
ments" with  the  support  of  the  federal  ESP  staff.    Three  were  short- 
lived, and .one  remains  after  BlSP's  end. 

How  well  did  these  three  tactics  to  decrease  institutional 
racism  fare? 

Increase  in  Minority  Staffs    Over  the  last  three  years  of  BESP 
(the  period  covered  by  ISA's  Level  II  evaluation),  the  percentages 
of  minority  staff  employed  by  BESP  were  as  follows: 


TABLE  9t 

BESP  STATO^ 

BY  ETmiCITY  (1973/74  - 

1975/76) 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

White 

46% 

51% 

54% 

Black 

34% 

30% 

29% 

Asian 

13% 

12% 

10% 

Chicano 

6% 

6% 

7% 

Other 

1% 

1% 

0% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

n 

215 

184 

157 

T^le  9  shows  that,  in  fact,  tte  proportion  of  minorities  em- 
ployed by  BESP  decreased  over  this  period  (Blacks  by  15  percentage 
points,  Asiwis  by  23  percentage  points)  while  thm  proportion  of 
whites  increased  by  17  percentage  points ,     In  absolute  figures , 


to  lower  "their  achievement.    The  single  most  powerful  effect  we 
fo\md  was  an  indirect  onei  ETHNICITY-^ — ^-ANO^IE-— ACH  GAINS* 
While  schools  c^not  be  ejected  to  influence  "objective"  factors 
such  as  parental  educations  and  occupations*  action  regarding  thm 
more  "subjective"  factors  of  peer  attachments  and  anomic  attitudes 
and  beliefs  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  school  district  authority. 
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the  BESP  staff  was  reduced  during  these  three  years  by  58  persons. 
Of  these,  14  were  white ^  27  were  Black,  12  were  Asian ^  toree  were 
Chieano,  wnd  two  were  "otter,"    Among  the  classified,  non- 
certificated  staff,  BESP  initially  hired  a  significant  proportion 
of  minority  persons.    P^en  the  decision  was  made  in  1974  to  lay 
off  all  classified  staff,  75  percent  of  those  who  were  laid  off 
were  minority  employees, 

Coir^ared  to  the  staff  of  the  common  schools,  BESP  staff  had 
about  the  same  percentage  of  minority  persons.    In  fact,  conmon 
schools  had  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  Black  staff  than  did 
BESP,  although  they  had  a  SMaawhat  lower  proportion  of  Asian  staff. 

"^^^f  BESP  staffs  did  not  differ  appreciably  from  BUSD  staffs 
in  their  ethnic  composition,         tiie  trend  was  in  the  dire  at  ion  of" 
reduced  minority  staffs.    One  might  Mnolude  that  toe  relativaly 
high  proportions  of  minority  staff  in  BUSD  and  BESP  were  a  result 
of  an  overall  district  c©BM.tment  to  affirmative  actiw,  rather 
thmn  a  particular  "ch^ge"  prompted  by  BESP's  goal  of  decreasing 
institutional  racism,    BISP  did  not  have  the  power  to  revise  the 
institutional  norms  or  organizational  rules  that  bore  the  imprint 
of  racism,  served  to  pea^tuate  it,  and  were,  therefore,  structural 
impediments  to  a  reduction  in  institutionalized  racism,    BESP  was 
given  a  goal,  but  not  vested  with  mn  essential  power  for  its  real- 
ization.   No  major  organizational  ahsmgmm  occurred  within  the 
Berkeley  schools  that  would  ha%^  impacted  upon  racial  inibalance. 
For  example,  tenure  was  not  diangedi  minority  staff  were  last  hired, 
first  fired.    The  tenure  system  prescribed  by  state  law  ensured 
this,  ^d  one  can  only  conjecture  about  what  BUSD/^ESP  might  have 
done  without  state  constraints.    No  special  attempts  were  made  to 
purchase  books,  supplies  or  equipment  from  minority  firms.  Indeed, 
the  goal  of  reducing  institutional  racism  was  itself  differently 
understood  by  different  participants  in  the  project,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  clear  definitions  to  guide  policy  or  practice  ^structed 
the  development  of  consensus.* 

Relative  to  the  severity  of  tiie  problem,  some  rather  simplis- 
tic attempts  were  made  to  inrprove  racial  sensitivity  in  BESP  train* 
ing  programs.    For  example,  BESP-funded  teacher  training  included 
in-service  workshops  on  the  "Self  Image  of  the  Minority  Child"  ^d 
on  "Multi-cultural  Social  Studies,"    Yet,  no  one  in  BUSD  would 
claim  that  institutional  racism  had  been  "cured/'  and  most  would 
agree. that  ttis  deeply-ingrained  American  penchant  could  not  be 
»rooted  out  by  holding  a  few  courses,  • 

*SeB  our  report,  A  Preliminary  Deseriptiv  Analyslg  of  BESP 
(1973'1974) ,  Sept.  1,  1974,  pp.  160-168.  ~      ~  ~~ 
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Multi-Cultural  Currieula^    BESP  developec*;  various  typss 
of  multi^-cultural  eurrieula  as  one  way  of  eon^ating  inititutional- 
immd  raeiam.    In  almost  eve^  BESP  sits,  sraie  courses  covarad  var- 
ious ethnio  subjacts,  from  "Sw^ili"  to  toe  "^ite  Exparience," 
As  we  showed  in  Table  2,  OTe-half  of  the  BESP  sites  used  multi- 
GUltural  currieula  fairly  extensively,    BESP  youth,  both  minority 
and  white,  were  sensitised  to  different  oultural  styles.    About  one- 
half  of  all  students  in  BESP  felt  that  their  school  emphasised 
ethnic  identity  and  their  currioulinn  contained  a  multi-oultural 
aspect*    About  two^thirds  of  BESP's  teachers  re^rted  the  same 
thing* 

However,  BUSD  classes  also  use  multi-cultural  curricula*  An 
equal  proportion  of  BESP  and  BUSD  students  reported  that  their 
schools  emphasised  ethnic  identity  and  multi-culturalism,  and  the 
proportion  of  BUSD  teasers  who  said  so  was  only  slightly  less  than 
that  of  BESP  teachers.    Several  of  the  multi-cultural  courses  or 
materials  which  were  originally  developed  in  BESP  spread  to  BUSD, 
principally  via  the  in-service  training  funded  by  ESP.  Included 
in  these  materials  were  the  multi-cultural  aspects  of  the  TMA 
Social  Studies  series.  Project  Read,  and  Project  Write,  and  thm 
materials  created  by  teachers  and  others  at  the  individual  BESP 
sites. 

Thus,  to  a  limited  degree,  BESP  has  mauiaged  to  encourage  the 
development  of  curricula  which  emphasised  ethnic  identit^r  and 
multi-culturalism,  although  this  is  not  imique  in  BESP  since  one 
finds  such  courses  throughout  BUSD, 

Hacially  Separate  Schools,    TOirea  of  the  racially  separate 
schools  were  located  "off-site"  and  were  errfcattled  from  their  open- 
ing day*    The  one  exception.  College  Prep,  is  an  on-site  high  school, 
a  s\:db-school  which  uses  traditional  means  to  spur  Black  students  on 
to  college.    It  is  not  a  full-time  option,  and  students  t^e  only 
two  courses  in  the  sub-sdiool,  enrolling  in  BUSD  for  the  balance  of 
their  work*    With  approximately  130  students,  it  has  survived  the 
BESP  phase-in.    College  Prep  has  m  all-Black  faculty,  and  a  high 
proportion  of  its  graduates  have  enrolled  in  college,     it  has  main- 
tained a  high  degree  of  organisational  and  constituent  support,  and 
is,  in  many  ways,  fully  established  within  tiie  Berkeley  High  School 
as  m  all-Black  s^^s^toI*    It  escapes  "integrationist  attacks" 
because  its  students  also  attend  Berkeley  High  classes. 

In  contrast,  the^  fate  of  th^  off-site,  racially  separate  op- 
tions (Black  House,  Casa  da  la  Raza,  and  UH  West)  was  that  of  a 
short  and  harried  existence.    We  present  the  following  case  study 
of  Blade  House  as  an  exanple  of  the  fate  of  mm  attempt  to  impact 
on  institutional  racism  within  BESP,    A  fuller  account  of  all  three 
schools  (and  all  other  BESP  schools)  is  to  be  found  in  Volisne  II  of 
this  report, 
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Blaak  House  was  conceived  by  a  young  Blac^k  teadier  and  a  group 
of  Blaok  itudants  at  Conmmity  High  Sghool       the  pioneering  alter- 
native venture  on  toe  Berkeley  High  Sahool  gampui*    The  students 
Qomplained  that  CHS  was  not  responsive  to  Blaek  needs.    The  teacher 
peroeived  a  fundamental  diohotra^  between  the  large  high  s^ool^  in 
whioh  the  values  md  cultural  predileotions  of  the  white  majority 
were  pervasive^  and  the  Blaek  e^erienee,    hs  a  Gonsequenge,  he 
argued,  Berkeley  High  could  not  solvm  "the  real  problem,"  which  was 
"how  to  motivate  and  teach  Black  students,"  who  were  "not  perform- 
ing acoording  to  tteir  best  abilities,"    A  promising  alteraative, 
he  concluded,  was  a  school  rooted  in  toe  Blade  Mtoience,  v^ere  shared 
ej^rience  and  culture,  and  a  broad  coimnunity  of  aspirations,  created 
toe  possibilities  for  empatoio  communication  between  staff  and 
students • 

Guided  by  such  perceptions,  Black  House  opened  in  Fall  1970 
wito  School  Board  approval  and  was  included  in  the  BESP  package 
submitted  to  Washington  in  May  1971*    Its  acceptance  by  Gl/ESP  as 
part  of  toe  package  presum^ly  legitimized  it  as  an  es^erimental 
project.    However,  it  was  immediately  subjected  to  investigation  by 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  on  toarges  toat  its  all-Black  composi- 
tion violated  Title  VI  of  toe  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,    Even  before 
OCR  intervention.  Black  House,  "surromded  by  heated  controversy," 
was  toe  target  of  "mmy  angry  epitoets,"  according  to  its  first 
director*    By  challenging  the  integrationlst  credo,  Black  House 
offended  much  of  Berkeley's  educational  establishment^  its  white 
liberal  coirmunity,  and  soine  articiilate  Black  comnunity  spokespersons, 
all  of  whom  took  pride  in  toe  desegregation  of  the  city's  schools 
in  1968* 

Amid  toese  diverse  pressures  Black  House  resembled  a  be- 
leaguered fortress  during  its  two-year  life  span  as  a  BESP  site,  f 
before  its  liquidation  in  June  1973  at         insistence  m6  toe 
Suprrintendent's  concurrence^    Thm  struggle  for  toe  right  to  exist 
consumed  much  staff  time  and  energy*    There  was  little  inclination 
to  internal  evaluation,  md  considerable  suspicion  of  outsit  evalu- 
ators.    Hard  evaluative  data  are  non-existent.    In  a  sense,  such 
data  would  have  been  irrelevant  because  toe  decisive  "evaluation," 
rendered  by  OCR,  hinged  on  socio-political  and  legal  factors,  not 
educational  performance. 

Prom  toe  imprecise  statistical  data  available,  Black  House 
student  enrollment  was  between  40  and  80  in  grades  9-12,  served  by 
certificated  staff  toat- r^ged  between  1,4  aid  3.5  full-time  equiv- 
alents, supplemented  by  five  to  seven  classified  personnel,  six  con- 
sultants and  four  work-study  students.    Curriculum  had  two  emphases i 
basic  skills  and  Black  TOnsciousness  and  pride,    ISA  observers 
noted,  on  toe  whole,  good  morale  and  self-discipline  among  Black 
House  students,  a  dedicated  staff,  ^  ataosphere  of  "restrained 
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relaKationi"  a  sense  of  eotmnunity^         a  salutary  rapport  between 
staff  and  students.    Central  BESP  reported  that  the  guccaae  of 
Blaak  Houmm,  "whether  maai^ed  in  terms  of  student  enthusiasm  or 
student  willingness  to  pursue  fur-Uier  edUGationi  has  been  remark- 
able,"   Even  allowing  for  exoesaive  zeal  in  the  BESP  estimate,  all 
the  foregoing  indicates  that,  on  its  own  terms,  Black  House  was  a 
viable  alternative. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  liquidated*    The  school's  protests  that 
the  student  composition  resulted  from  free  student  choice,  not 
system  coercion,  were  in  vain*    So  was  the  argument  that  the  school 
was  constituted  as  it  was  to  achiew  ^  affirmative  educational 
pu^ose,  which  was  altogether  different  from  a  negative  intent  to 
enforce  racial  eKcluiion  as  the  ea^Mssion  of  racial  superiority. 
Black  House  protagonists  also  argued  the  dubious  efficacy  of  inte^ 
gration  if  it  simply  meant  thrusting  Black  students  into  an  educa- 
tional environment  dominated  by  thm  prevailing  mores,  needs  and 
aspirations  of  white  society,  and  permeated  by  institutional  racism* 
Such  an  environment,  thmy  contended,  lacerates  the  self-esteam  of 
many  Black  students  Bnd  diminishes  their  educational  achievement, 
Thm  experimental  hypothesis  far  Bla^  House  was  that  Black  autoncxny, 
which  creates  m  atmosphere  and  program  that  are  rooted  in  Black  ex- 
perience and  are  responsive  to  distinct  Black  needs,  would  create 
the  educational  environment  to  motivate  Black  students  to  realize 
their  learning  potential*    it  would  instill  in  them  the  sense  of 
self  ""worth  md  self -confidence,  hoth  as  individuals  and  members  of 
an  ethnic  community,  that  could  make  for  authentic,  not  illusory, 
integration  as  toey  encountered  their  contemporaries  of  other  etiinic 
strains  on  a  psychological  plane  of  equality. 

It  seems  to  ISA  that  this  was  a  tenable  hypothesis,  worth  test- 
ing in  an  ea^eriment*    OCR  thought  otherwise*     So  do  others,  who 
believe  that  at  this  juncture  racial  separatism,  in  whatever  form, 
would  be  a  retrograde  step  educationally,  politically  and  socially* 
Still,  Black  House  might  have  offered  some  clues  as  to  what  could 
tisefully  be  done  to  cope  with  problems  in  education  that  are  reeog^ 
nized  as  staggering*    Perhaps,  it  could  have  shed  some  light  on  what 
should  not  be  done*    Truncation  of  thm  experiment  precluded  the 
possibility  of  gaining  such  knowledge* 

We  sought  otiier  ways  to  evaluate  the  potential  effect  of  an 
all-Bla^  school  xipm  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills  by  Black  youth. 
We  noted  two  all-Blade  sciiools  on  which  we  have  some  data,  albeit 
©uggestive  rather  than  firm*    We  have  average  Cras  reading  gain  ' 
scores  for  College  Prep  md  m  West,  representing  40  students  from 
otir  total  sample  of  47  Black  students  at  those  two  sites.  These 
growth  scores  were  compared  with  growth  scores  of  Black  students 
who  attended  intagrated  BESP  and  conanon  schools  (T^le  10)  * 
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TABLE  10;     AVENGE  A^AL  CTB5  READING  GAINS  IN  Y^Rg,  BY  TYPE 
OF  SCHOOL  SETTING   (BLACK  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ONLY ) 


Mean 
n  Gain 

BESP  Integrated 
BESP  HaQially  Separate 
Coirmon  Integrated 

P(l, 58)^5, 854 
p<  .05 


19  .605 
40  *866 
55  .658 


We  note  a  statistiGally  significant  difference  in  the  annual 
growth  rate  on  CTBS  reading  tests  for  Black  high  school  students 
in  all-Black  options.     But  we  caution  the  reader  that  these  data, 
though  provocative #  are  only  suggestive* 

We  further  examined  the  scores  on  anomie  and  academic  self- 
concept  for  Black  students  in  the  three  different  settings  (Table  11) 
While  the  sanples  are  small  and  one  of  the  relations  is  not  statis= 
tically  significant^  the  findings  are  in  the  expected  directioni 
Black  students  attending  all-Black  BESP  sites  sense  more  power  and 
have  more  favorable  academic  self-concepts  than  Black  students 
attending  integrated  sites. 

TABIiE  lit     ANOMIE  AND  ACADEMIC  SELF-CONCEPT  SCORES,  BY  TYPE  OF 
SCHOOL  SETTING   (BLACK  HIGH  SCHOOL  STITOENTS  ONLY) 


Anomie 
n  Mean 


Academic 
Self-Concept 
n  Mean 


BESP  Integrated 

BESP  Racially  Separate 

CoirmHDn  Integrated 


14  3*143 
27  2.815 
34  3.618 


15  *438 
29  1.172 
34  1.074 


F(l, 40)^1. 965 
n.s. 


F(l, 43)^5*455 
p  <  .05 


These  three  tentative  findings  need  far  more  investigation  than 
we  have  been  able  to  devote  to  them  here.    To  many  of  us  who  feel 
racial  justice  to  be  crucial,  an  adequat-e  understanding  of  the 
schdoling  of  minorities  would  seem  to  require  an  eKamination  of  the 
three  major  structures  m  which  they  are  schooled i     segregated  facili- 
ties (such  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding  schools),  integrated 
schools  (such  as  BUSD) ,  and  separatist  schools  (such  as  Black  House  or 
Black  Muslim  schools).     The  difference  between  segregated  and 
separatist  schools  is  poorly  understood.     At  least  theoretically. 
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in  a  segregated  s^ool  the  atimoaphere  and  power  structure  are  those 
Of  colonaliim;  in  a  separate  sdiool^  the  ainbiefice         control  con- 
stitute self-government,  self-determination.    Clarification  of 
thmmm  differences  should  lead  ua  into  more  germane  research,  rather 
than  relentless  rhetoric. 


In  sum,  the  four  major  strategies  whi^  BISP  utilized  to  da- 
crease  institutional  racism  produced  checkered  results,  but  on 
balmce  the  advance  toward  thm  stated  goal  was  not  significant. 
BESP  did  not  erase  tte  gap  between  the  academic  a^ievements  of 
white  and  Asian  students  on  the  one  h^d,  and  Black  and  Oiicano 
students  on  the  otiier.    No  difference  was  found  between  BESP  and 
BUSD  in  hiring  minority  staff.    Thm  BESP  multi-cultural  e^hasis 
has  contributed  to  a  similar  emphasis  district-wide,  mid  has  ap- 
parently influenced  staff  and  student  attitudes  toward  ethnic 
identity.    BESP  development  of  racially  separate  spools  was  trun- 
cated by  OCR  pressure,  and  their  adequate  evaluation  was  ii^ibited. 
TOus,  only  one  of  the  itrategies  (i.e.,  multi-cultural  ^phasis) 
had  an  observable  impact  upon  the  Berkeley  school  system,  but  this 
did  not  come  to  grips  with  the  structural  institutionalization  of 
racism. 


3*     Local  Wlm  Goal  #3 ;  Power-Sharing 

Thm  third  goal  of  the  BESP  Local  Plan  was  "to  provide  signi^ 
ficant  changes  in  the  administration  and  organiEation  of  the  sys- 
tem so  that  power  of  decision-making  becomes  a  shared  activity. " 
Our  evaluation  finds  toat  BESP  did  not  structurally  change  lUSD  so 
that  a  site  comnunity  could  be  in  control  of  its  school.  Rules 
and  roles  within  the  total  .District  were  not  reordered  so  as  to 
perndt  the  developaient  of  sites  highly  responsive  to  consumer  en- 
treaties.    Indeed,  BUSD  never  seriously  activated  systemic  changes, 
and  toe  federal  ESP  offices  had  otiiar  aid  more  pressing  priorities. 
On  the  whole,  power-sharing  was  a  slogan,  not  a  planned  and  oper-  ' 
ationaliied  reality. 

Further  militating  against  limited  attempts  at  pawar-sharing 
by  certain,  though  not  all,  BESP  sites  were  (1)     BUSD  aid  ESP  bud- 
getary infleKibility,   (2)    the  a4ninistrative  origins  of  on-site 
schools  and  programs,   (3)     the  fractionated  ^aracter  of  BUSD  grade 
configurations  (K-3,  4-6,  etc.)  md  (4)     consumer  md  staff  concern 
for  site  phase-in. 


In  combination,  these  pressures  (1)     removed  si:tstantial 
decision-m^ing  authority  from  tiie  sites i   (2)     hampered  the  ability 
of  parents  to  identify  with  particular  sites  and  to  develop  that 
identity  organizationally i   (3)     prevented  the  emergence  of  consis-- 
tently  used  formal  governing  bodies  composed  of  parents,  teachers 
and  students  I  and  (4)     fortified  the  normal  disinclination  of 
secondary  school  parents  toward  formal  school  participation. 
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These  evaluative  findings  are  el^orated  in  tha  ramainder  of 
tliis  chapter. 

Power-Sharing  Was  Not  an  Authentic  BE5P  Goal 

'^nien  ESP  was  created  in  1971  thj  idea  of  Gonmunity  control  of 
s     .'Ols  was  in  national  vogue.    This  idea  had  gained  currenGy  from 
the  pi±>lici2ed  failure  of  desegragation  and  compansatory  education 
to  raise  the  educational  perforMnce  of  minority  students .  In- 
creased participation  of,  and  accountability  to^  a  local  echool 
community  seemed  another  way  to  imlock  a  spool's  potential*  This 
latest  straw  in  the  educational  wind  was  seized  upon  by  OT/ESP. 
In  its  original  December  28,  1970  announcamant ,  this  office  made 
"community  participation"  in  ESP-designatad  school  districts  a 
prereqxiisite  to  funding. 

BUSD/BESP  planners  responded  in  kind  to  this  language*  ihe 
idea  of  parental/student  participation  in  dacisiOT-making  figiired 
prominently  in  the  BESP  proposal,    BESP  sites  wera  anvisionad  as 
dramatically  altering  the  traditional  ralationships  between  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  parents,  and  students*    To  amplify  the  stated 
BESP  intent,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  "draft"  statement  on 
June  13,  1971,  reaffirming  in  tJiese  -words  the  local  commitment  to 
organizational  change  at  BESP  sites i 

Experimental  Schools  will  be  administratively 
autonomous  and  responsible  directly  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  youngsters  and  their  parents ^ 
on  the  other  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
for  carrying  out  BUSD  poli^.    lliey  shall 
relate  to  both  of  these  with  the  least 
possible  bureaucratic  intervention*  Develop- 
ment of  a  child-centered^  simplified  a^inis^ 
trative  structure  is  a  major  goal  of  our  alter- 
native schools  program.    Alternative  schools 
must  develop  from  staff,  parents  and  teachers 
working  together. 

District  planners  had  not  only  thm  federal  announcement  to 
consider.     In  addition,  Berkeley's  pre-eKisting  alternative  schools 
had  evidenced  a  community  voice,  and  these  schools  provided  Berkeley 
with  its  most  attractive  case  for  ESP  funding.    Further,  the  power- 
sharing  language  in  the  BESP  proposal  provided  a  post  hoc  cOTpen- 
sation  to  cons\amers  for  having  neglected  them  during  the  planing 
phase.    The  Board's  June  13  statement  offered  this  consolation  to 
consumers; 

The  process  by  which  tJie  proposal  was  developed 
has  been  criticized  for  lack  of  coiranunity 
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participation,  and  specifics  of  the  proposal 
have  met  with  much  coinmunity  coiratient  and  some 
hostility  regarding  content,  philosophy,  and 
implementation,     ,The  School  Board  is  satis-- 
fied  that  the  tenns  on  which  Berkeley  was 
awarded  the  grant  are  sufficiently  flexible 
to  acconmiodate  the  changes  our  guidelines  and 
community  involvement  may  bring  to  the  specific 
pro^sals  prior  to  and  during  their  implemen- 
tation*    (mphases  added,) 

Admittedly,  little  is  known  about  the  educational  effects  of 
parent  and  student  power,*    ^ere  are  still  many  unresolved  ques^ 
tions  about  the  most  productive  relationship  between  parents  and 
students  on  the  one  hand,  and  professional  educators  on  the  other. 
Given  the  unpredictable  results  of  parent/student  decision-making, 
BUSD  cannot  be  faulted  for  conferring  discretion  on  sites  to  fashion 
forms  of  community  involvement  that  would  coincide  with  their  own 
distinctive  situations  and  experiences.    However,  BUSD  was  not  pre-^ 
pared  to  honor  site  preferences,  for  the  endorSOTent  of  corranunity 
power  ran  counter  to  other  potent  BUSD  tendencies,  especially  those 
of  the  Superintendent  who  guided  BESP  into  the  District,     In  this 
vein^  we  note  an  initial  BUSD  resistance  to  administrative  decen- 
tralization and  to  evaluation  of  school  staff  by  consumers. 

Resistance  to  decentralisation.    After  consideration  in  late 
1971 #  the  Board  of  Education  voted  to  decentralize  its  budget  pro- 
cedures and  to  give  school  principals  the  key  role  in  allocating 
funds-    However,  this  decision  was  made  over  the  strenuous  objec- 
tion of  the  Superintendent,  who  refused  to  implement  it  during  a 
tenure  which  lasted  until  June  1974*     Interestingly,  the  reaction 
of  several  school  principals  was  also  negative i  they  asserted  that 
decentralization  of  the  BUSD  would  be  tantamount  to  shifting  an  ex- 
plosive political  issue  from  the  Board  to  the  schools*    It  also 
might  reduce  the  extent  to  which  principals  could  play  central  pres- 
sures off  against  local  ones,     ^us ,  some  of  those  occupying  posi- 
tions of  d£  facto  authority  over  BESP  schools,  and  who  were  author^ 
iEed  to^ enlist  ^tal  involvement,  were  clearly  uncoimnitted  to 

power-sharinc  ^  vi^ewed  even  limited  decentralization  as  an 

abnegation  of  ^     :d  responsibility,  ^  The  formal  policy  adoption 

*The  Coleman  Report  (1966)  does  not  reveal  any  association  between 
parental  participation  in  schools  and  student  achievement,'    On  the 
basis  of  Coleman *s  findings,  Cohen  (1971)  alleges  that  small  school 
districts,  presumably  having  fewer  bureaucratic  impediments  to  par- 
ental participation  than  do  larger  ones,  do  not  produce  higher 
levels  of  achievement,    A  brief  literatiire  review  of  the  unknovii 
impact  of  consumer  participation  In  school  decision-making  is  con- 
tained in  Chesler  and  Lohman  (1974) , 
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occurred  subsequent  to  the  first  revelations  of  BUSD  financial  em^ 
barraSKnent,  which  increasingly  dampened  enthusiasm  for  decentral- 
ization during  the  BESP  years** 

ResistanGe  to  evaluation  by  consmners .     There  was  also  dead- 
lock over  another  District'-wida  issue'  of  parent  and  student  power- 
sharing  i     should  consumers  be  directly  involved  in  evaluating 
teachers  and  administratprs?    In  June  1973,  a  proposal  to  permit 
consumer  evaluation  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Education, 
Unable  to  decide  at  that  time,  the  Board  waited  until  late  Nov^er 
1973  to  vote  unanimously  to  include  parents  in  the  evaluation  of 
teachers,  and  to  include  students  in  such  evaluations  in  the  higher 
grades,  altogether  excluding  administrative  positions.     But  the 
Board  left  to  the  BUSD  central  administration  the  detemination  of 
how  such  a  policy  would  work.     The  administration  formally  opted 
to  confine  the  policy  to  only  half  of  the  tenured  teachers  per 
year;  however^  even  this  comprwise  was  not  implemented.     Only  in 
1974/75^  under  a  new  superintendent,  was  "user"  evaluation  given  a 
trial  run  at  a  few  conroon  schools.     Significantly,  an  affirmative 
Board  vote  was  taken  after  the  earlier  Superintend ant  had  repeated 
his  opposition  to  direct  participation  by  parents  or  students  in 
teacher  evaluation.    Previously,  in  June,  ha  had  explained  his 
opposition  by  pointing  to  his  difficulties  with  other  citizens' 
cormnittees  "which  get  so  politicized.**    Noteworthy,  too,  is  that 
the  November  1973  vote  had  only  the  qualified  support  of  two  Black 
members  of  the  Board.    One  charged  that  the  policy  would  inadvert= 
ently  enact  a  hardship  on  both  underachieving  minority  students 
and  poor  working  parents,  since  they  would  lack  a  sustained  and 
persuasive  voice  in  decisions;  the  other  claimed  that  the  adminis- 
tratively watered-down  version  of  teacher  evaluation  lacked  the 
bite  necessary  to  remove  incompetent  teachers  from  the  District • 

Power-sharing  was  not  a  real  BUSD  despite  its  prominent 

position  in  the  BESP  local  plan.     Signs  of  power-sharing  at  the 
District  level  were  responses  to  state  and  federal  demands. 
California  legislation  compelled  the  BUSD  to  set  up  a  teacher  evalu= 
ation  system  in  1973,  and  federal  guidelines  prompted  the  Super- 
intendent to  convene  a  Coiwnunity  Educational  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  him  on  the  development  and  implementation  of  federal  pro- 
jects in  the  District,     The  guidelines,  requiring  one-half  of  the 

•The  divided  opinion  within  the  BUSD  over  decentralization  is  illus- 
trated by  the  reaction  of  a  Board  member  who  consistently  favored 
decentralization.    This  member  later  charged  that  "the  administra- 
tion has  essentially  sabotaged  the  policy"  and  accused  it  of  being 
composed  of  "empire  builders  who  don't  want  to  yield  power  to  the 
school  principals,"    As  for  the  principals,  they  were  described  as 
being  "afraid  of  the  responsibility  that  would  go  with  more  power." 
Berkaloy  Dally  Gazette,  December  18,  1973, 
**Berkalay  Daily  GaEette,  June  21,  1973. 
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30^mamber  CoiruT.ittee  to  be  parents  of  BUSD  students^  were  issued  in 
February  1973,  too  late  to  play  a  part  in  BESP  planning.  Compli- 
anca  with  tho  guidelines  was  perfunctory  at  best.     The  BUSD  cen- 
tral administration  lacked  the  detemination  to  advance  the  sort 
of  decentralization  and  coiranunity  participation  which  Weiler  (1974) 
found  to  be  crucial  for  the  limited  first^year  success  of  the  Alum 
Rock  voucher  project. 

The  aLbsorbing  federal  concern  in  BESP's  first  year  was  that 
each  alternative  receive  the  added  advantage  of  ESP  funding ,  es- 
pecially support  services  for  off-site  schools  which  would  bring 
them  up  to  par  with  those  provided  regular  BUSD  schools*  Power- 
sharing  was  not  a  first-year  federal  priority*     Afterwards,  NIE/ESP 
highlighted  the  importance  of  evaluation ^  articulation,  and  teacher 
training^  but  never  power-sharing.     Though  ESP  funds  were  initially 
routed  to  the  central  BESP  for  the  develo^ent  of  community  in- 
volvement mechanisms,  this  funding  tapered  off  dramatically  and  the 
services  of  the  Family-School  Transaction  corn^nent  were  suspended* 
Even  at  the  central  project  level,  then?  federal  funding  and  mon- 
itoring did  not  abet  power-sharing  as  a  critical  element  of  BESP* 

The  BUSD  and  BESP  central  atoinistrations  did  not  plan  for 
power-sharing  *     A  corporate  form  of  power-sharing,  applicable 
across  sites,  was  not  devised  from  above*     Since  time  did  not 
permit  extensive  BESP  planning,  BtJSD  accepted  the  proposals  of 
sites  with  a  previous  contfnunity  orientation,  but  withsut  attending 
to  structural  obstacles  to  power -sharing.    The  underlying  tensions 
between  the  District  administration  and  the  pre-BESP  alternatives 
(i,e.,  these  with  the  greatest  parent,  student,  and  teacher  input) 
tended  to  be  suteierged  rather  than  resolved  in  the  BUSD  planning 
process.     Yet,  by  failing  to  concede  this,  the  BUSD  tended  to  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  what  had  never  occurred,  that  is,  the 
resolution  of  these  and  other  political  tensions .     Despite  the 
self-'criticism  in  its  proposal  to  OE,  especially  in  regard  to  in- 
stitutional racism,  BUSD  in  its  planning  for  BESP  did  not  take  the 
accusations  seriously,    BUSD  acted  as  if  local  power-sharing  could 
be  attached  to  normal  District  operations,  for  teachers  were  not 
presumed  to  be  racist  or  protective  of  professional  prerogatives, 
and  the  school  bureaucracy  was  not  thought  to  be  opposed  to  reform* 
In  other  words,  the  negative  attributes  mputed  to  BUSD  in  its 
BESP  proposal  justified  funding,  but  the  positive  traits  were  as- 
sumed correct  for  the  purpose  of  local  planning*     In  respect  to 
power-sharing,  BESP  built  on  presmned  BUSD  strengths  instead  of 
guarding  against  actoitted  BUSD  weaknesses.    Community  power  was 
viewed  as  thoroughly  compatible  with  District  power.    As  a  result, 
stumbling  blocks  to  power-sharing  arose,  among  which  the  following 
were  the  most  crucial* 
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Inflexibility  in  SUSP  and  BE5P  budgets.     It  was  difficult  to 
craate  and  maintain  an  organization  of  parents  and/or  students 
when  sueh  organizations  could  not  point  to  accomplishjnents  for 
which  spendir.g  authority  was  a  vital  prerequisite*     Site  conmun^ 
ities  lacked  important  decision-making  authority  since  atout  85 
percent  of  the  BUSD  budget  was  tied  up  in  fixed  salary  commit- 
ments.     Site  power  tended  to  vanish,  then,  because  of  pre-existing 
BUSD  decisions.     The  BESP  and  BUSD  decentralization  policies  were 
announced  after  the  BUSD  budgetary  process  had  grown  inflexible. 
A  citizens*   Budget  and  Finance  Committee  reported  to  the  School 
Board  in  1972  that  many  principals  were  too  ambarrassed  even  to 
call  meetings  of  school  advisory  coimnittees  "because  there  is  no 
real  decision-making  capacity  and  the  amount  of  non^allocated 
funds     is  very  small."    The  Coimittee  concluded  that  BUSD's  small 
size—ateu^.  15,000  students  and  21  principals^-prevented  the 
District  from  realizing  any  advantage  through  a  decentralization 
policy  "that  is  not  practically  capable  of  implementation."* 
Turning  the  OE  grant  into  a  NIE  contract  further  restricted  the 
type  and  amount  of  discretionary  money  available  to  sites.  Hence, 
the  forms  which  conBtiunity  participation  took  were  generally  in= 
capable  of  engendering  power-sharing.     Sometimes  these  forms  al- 
ready existed  in  BUSD  (e*g-r  using  parents  as  volunteer  teacher's 
aides  at  K=3,  4=6,  and  off=site  secondary  schools),  or  they  could 
be  erased  by  BUSD  policies  (e.g.,  giving  students  influence  over 
curricula  through  sign-up  lists,  a  privilege  at  some  secondary 
level  sites  that  was  substantially  withheld  in  BESP's  last  two 
years  by  shrinking  enrollments  and,  thusly,  by  BUSD  formulas  affect^ 
ing  the  nun^er  of  teachers  available  to  sites) , 

The  administrative  origins  of  most  on-site  schools >  Parti- 
cipation by  parents  and  students  in  school  governance  partly  de- 
pends on  their  identification  with  a  particular  school  and  their 
decision-making  talents,  which  take  time  to  develop  (Cronin  and 
Hailer,  1973).     But  the  majority  of  BESP  sites  were  created  by 
their  directors  or  BUSD  principals,  or  by  central  BUSD  edict. 
Parent/student  participation  was  mostly  added  to  schools  and  pro- 
grams whose  directions  were  already  set,  making  it  difficult  to 
to  arouse  consiOTer  interest  in  power-sharing.** 


*Berkeley  Daily  Gazette,  December  18,  1973, 

**BUSD  rejected  two  community-proposed  sites  outside  the  two  BESP 
zones,  despite  their  acceptable  ratings  by  the  District  screening 
committee.     BUSD  then  moved  to  provide  sites  at  two  common  schools 
whose  principals,  teachers  and  parents  had  not  shown  a  strong  de^ 
sire  to  be  included  in  the  program*     l^is  turnabout  was  accomplished 
by  assigning  to  John  Muir  a  new  principal  coranitted  to  an  "open 
classroom"  approach,  and  by  telling  the  Franklin  staff  to  write  a 
proposal  which  would  be  convincing  to  ue.     Later,  the  BESP  central 
administration  encouraged  what  had  not  been  explicitly  denied  to 
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Fragmentation  in  the  BU5D  school  career.     The  K^3^  4«6^  7-8, 
B,  10=12  grada^conf iguration  of  BUSD  schools  upon  which  the  major- 
ity of  BESP  sites  were  superimposed ,  and  the  narrowly  programriatic 
quality  of  some  BESP  sites ,  restricted  consigner  interest  in  power^ 
sharing.     Parents  could  not  continue  their  role  once  their  children 
moved  to  a  new  site.     However ,  the  Mjor  effect  of  this  fragmenta^ 
tion  was  felt  at  BESP's  beginning ,  when  some  sites  abjured  com^ 
munity  involvement  altogether*     Power'^sharing  was  deliberately  re-^ 
jected  at  the  "supplementary"  West  Campus  9th  grade  sites  (HUI^ 
Yoga/Reading r  Career  Exploration ,  Work/Study) ,  at  the  aborted 
junior  high  "alternatives"   (KARE  and  Willard) ,  and  at  Berkeley 
High  sites  emphasizing  "academics"  instead  of   'social  experience" 
(Model  School  A,  On  Target ^  College  Prep) . 

Limitations  inherent  in  the  role  of  director/principals 
Some  sites  were  so  locked  into  normal  BUSD  operations  as  to  have 
little  power  to  share ^  despite  their  feeble  encouragement  of  this 
goal.    This  was  true  of  sites  which  either  predated  BESP  as  es^ 
sentially  zone^restricted  conmion  schools,  or  which  were  established 
for  special  clienteles  with  BUSD  encouragement*     Increased  par- 
ticipation was  initially  bequeathed  to  parents  '     directors,  who 
were  themselves  soon  influenced  by  their  larger  District  identifi* 
cation  and  responsibilities*     Implicitly  assured  of  phase^in  by 
virtue  of  their  central  BUSD  origins/  soma  sites  were  not  allowed 
to  encroach  upon  the  customary  prerogatives  of  principals*  Unable 
to  modify  traditonal  leadership  patterns ,  BESP  parents  at  Franklin 
and  Jefferson  did  help  to  create  enough  tumoil  to  have  director/ 
principals  renoved  by  BUSD  officials*     However ,  in  these  instances, 
parents  acted  as  external  pressure  groups  upon  those  who  commanded 
the  power  of  decision ,  not  as  inside  participants  in  the  decision^ 
making  process.     Furthermore,  teachers'  recommendations  based  on 
parents  *  suggestions  were  no  match  for  principal  or  central  BUSD 
recommendations*    When,  for  example,  a  crisis  ensured  at  the  Early 
Learning  Center  in  1973/74,  teachers  and  parents  discovered  that 
they  lacked  the  authority  to  evaluate  or  rerrave  certificated 
teachers*     Even  earlier,  in  1972/73,  Jefferson  teachers  beseeched 
the  site  director  for  a  more  formalized  teacher^parent  governance 
process;  yet,  after  two  versions  were  agreed  upon,  neither  was 
implemented.     In  the  same  year,  some  Franklin  staff  unsuccessfully 
attempted,  against  the  wishes  of  the  director /principal,  to  create 
another  instructional  model  within  the  school ,  one  with  a  Black 
ethnic  focus. 


parents      and  teachers  by  OE/ESPs     the  planning  of  new  ESP-funded 
schools*     On  this  matter,  the  federal  predilection  for  staying 
(but  of  controversial  value  choices  in  the  short  run,  only  to  affect 
them  later  by  defining  specific  budget  items  non-admissable ,  led  to 
consumer  disappointment. 
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C_onB_umer  and  _sta£f  concern  for  site  phase-in*    Most  off^site 
BESP  schools,  plus  Agora ^  Genesis,  School  of  thaArts,  and  Environ- 
mental Studies,  encouraged  some  fom  of  conanunity  involv^ent.  The 
off--site  sehools  interpreted  power-sharing  to  meani     (a)  sharing 
power  with  parents  (Casa  and  Kilimanjaro)?   (b)  sharing  power  with 
students   (Other  Ways  and  Black  House) ,     Odyssey  alone  attOTpted  to 
join  parents  and  students  in  governance*    Agora  and  Genesis  were 
unique  among  the  on-site  sub-schools,  especially  before  their  consol 
idation    in    1974/75,  in  attempting  to  govern  themselves  by  student- 
dominated  school  meetings.     Envirorjnental  Studies  restricted  itself 
to  informal  consultation  between  parents  and  staff.  School  of  the 
Arts  to  warmer  student-staff  relations  than  existed  in  the  comnon 
school's  Performing  Arts  Departaent* 

Despite  their  attempts  to  involve  parents  or  students,  how- 
ever, power-sharing  either  never  occurred  or  was  substantially  di- 
luted at  these  sites*    Other  trends  intervened.     Black  House  staff 
decided  that  the  disciplined  imparting  of  basic  skills  was  incom- 
patibla  with  student  decisionmaking*    A  similar  evolution  marked 
Other  Ways  as  it  turned  into  Garvey  and  then  UN  West,    Casa  ex- 
perienced a  coimnunication  block  between  its  governing  board  (La 
Mesa  Directiva)  and  its  staff,  which  nullified  the  powers  of  the 
former.    At  Odyssey  and  Kilimanjaro,  directors  supported  and  iin= 
plemented  the  desire  of  the  BUSD  and  SESP  central  offices  to  check 
the  unruly  and  disruptive  features  of  conmunity  governance*  With- 
out an  influential  director  unencumbered  by  conflicting  or  chang- 
ing commiinity  preferences,  BESP  sites  were  threatened  by  bureau- 
cratic insensitivity.    Cosmunitarian  sites  especially  felt  the  need, 
and  were  pushed  by  the  BUSD,  the  central  BESP,  the  NIE/ESP,  and 
their  directors,  to  choose  survival  over  power-sharing.     In  BESP, 
strong  community  sentiments  tended  to  be  seen  as  a  barometer  of 
site  instability*    Yet,  directors  reported  that  parents  required 
crisis  before  they  would  become  actively  involved,  an  outcome  un^ 
anticipated  by  BESP  planners.    Parents  were  not  interested  in  being 
involved  in  a  regular  decision^making  process*    Even  governing 
boards  became  inert  when  there  was  nothing  crucial  to  decide  and 
the  community  was  pleased.     There  was  a  constant  tension  between  a 
desire  for  phase-in  and  consumer  involvement,  since  the  latter  was 
best  "incited"  by  controversial  issues,  while  the  fomer  was 
threatened  by  them* 

Teachers  and  directors  at  sites  which  originally  invited  par- 
ental participation  eventually  blunted  it.     They  believed  that  a 
majority  of  parents  would  prefer  no  parental  input  over  domination 
of  site  meetings  by  a  parental  eli^e.    Even  Myssey  and  Kiliman- 
jaro, which  had  forml  governing  boards,  were  believed  by  their 
staffs  to  be  dominated  in  the  first  three  years  by  a  few  outspoken 
parents  narrowly  concerned  about  their  own  children  rather  than  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  ^ 
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New  parent  forums  were  not  created  at  the  secondary  school 
level.     Parents  usually  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  sch"^l^ 
ing  of  their  young  as  opposed  to  their  teenage  offspring,  and  this 
pattern  was  not  countered  by  BESP,  despite  the  fact  that  most  sites 
existed  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels.     Only  Casa  de  la  Rasa 
iK-l2) ,  Odyssey  {7-9),  Early  Learning  Center   CK-3) ,  and  Kilimanjaro 
(K-S)  developed  formal  governing  boards  with  consiffiier  participation. 
The  authors  of  the  power^sharing  goal  did  not  consider  that  parental 
involvanent  at  the  secondary  level  might  require  an  inducement 
which  sites  themselves  lacked  the  authority  to  offer.    At  the  same 
time^  staffs  at  the  senior  high  sites  believed  there  were  unbridge^ 
able  differences  in  vie^oint  between  adolescents  and  their  parents. 
Because  of  their  rebellious  outlook ^  either  imputed  or  real,  ado^ 
lescents  were  granted  iiiinunity  from  strong  parental  influence  in 
the  schools.     Thus,  planners  and  implertenters  collaborated  to  re- 
duce parental  involvement  at  Berkeley  High  sites.     In  fact,  BESP 
parental  involvement  suffered  in  comparison  with  that  at  the  regu- 
lar senior  high  school,  owing  to  the  almost  exclusively  student- 
oriented  activities  of  the  sites  and  the  greater  nmber  of  standard 
parent^oriented  activities  at  the  corranon  school* 

In  ISA's  parent  survey^  proportionately  more  BESP  parents  than 
common  school  parents  at  the  high  school  reported  that  they  never 
visited  their  offspring's  school   (39%  vs.  23%,  p<.02) *     To  examine 
how  students  in  our  sample  saw  their  parents'  participation  in  the 
governance  of  their  school,  we  asked  them,  ^'How  often  do  your  parents 
participate  in  the  decision-making  at  your  school?"    Only  among  high 
schoolers  did  we  find  a  significant  difference  between  the  percep- 
tions of  BESP  and  eonttnon  school  students i    BESP  students  were  more 
likely  than  common  students   (46%  vs*  22%,  pc^Ol)  to  see  their  parents 
as  never  participating  in  school  governance. 

Parent  participation  in  BESP  and  common  schools,  Sixty-^nine 
percent  of  the  parents  in  our  parent  survey  reported  that  they  knew 
-'what  went  on"  in  their  children's  schools^  and  there  was  no  per- 
centage difference  on  this  score  between  parents  of  students  in  the 
BESP  and  in  the  consnon  schools*     However,  parental  participation 
permitting  this  knowledge  was  too  divorced  from  critical  school  de^ 
cisions  to  constitute  power-sharing. 

In  four  categories  BESP  sites  featured  more  parental  partici-- 
pation  than  the  common  schools  (Table  12),    At  the  elementary  level, 
a  significantly  higher  proportion  of  BESP  parents  than  of  cormnon 
school  parents   (36%  vs,  19%,  p<.02)  reported  going  to  their  child's 
school  as  classroom  volunteers*    At  the  junior  high  level,  nearly 
half  of  the  BESP  parents  reported  a  counselor/teaeher=requested 
conference  with  school  officials  as  a  reason  for  visiting  the  school, 
whereas  in  the  cormnon  schools  a  significantly  smaller  proportion 
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{45%  vs,  34%,  pii*05)  listed  this  as  the  reason  for  coming  to  school. 
At  the  senior  high  levels  parents  of  BESP  studants  reported  a  higher 
proportion  of  visits  to  observe  their  child's  elassroom*     Three  tiin,as 
the  proportion  of  parents  at  BESP  sites  than  at  ^e  comnon  schools 
(6%  vs.  2%,  p<.01)  reported  that  they  went  to  their  child's  school  to 
observe  classroDms,  although  the  parents  who  did  so  were  relatively 
few.    Also,  over  one-fifth    of  the  BESP  parents  reported  visiting  the 
high  school  for  "other"  reasons,  while  far  fewer  did  so  at  the  cormnon 
schools   (22%  vs p  3%,  p<*001) . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connnon  school  parents  repcrted  higher 
visitations  than  the  BESP  parents  in  four  categories  at  the  senior 
high  levels     attending  parent  coimnittees  or  PTA  meetings   (14%  vs * 
6%,  p<.02),  attending  special  events   (30%  vs*  19%,  p<.02) ,  partici= 
pating  in  a  parent-requested  conference  with  school  officials  (32% 
vs*  16%,  p<,01) ,  and  attending  conferences  reguested  by  teachers  or 
counselors   (35%  vs*  19%#  p<,01). 

While  these  are  differences  in  minute  details,  whan  the  activ- 
ities of  all  BESP  parents  (regardless  of  grade  level)  are  compared 
to  those  of  all  corrttnon  school  parents,  the  differences  between  them 
are  not  striking.    CoEmon  school  parents  were  sacnawhat  more  likely 
than  BESP  parents  to  participate  in  parants'  night  and  to  attend 
parent-^requested  and  counselor/taachar-recpiested  conferences  i  BESP 
parents  were  somewhat  more  likely  than  consnon  school  parents  to  serve 
as  school  volunteers/aides  and  to  observe  classroom  activities*  For 
both  groups,  however,  the  four  TOSt  frequent  forms  of  school  partici- 
pation were  attendance  at  parents'  night  and  at  special  events  *  and 
conversation  with  school  staff  at  parent-  and  staff-initiated  confer- 
ences.    These  are  quite  conventional  forms  of  parents-school  relations* 
If  some  parents  shared  power  with  school  administrators and  teachers, 
it  is  quite  clear  from  these  data  that  the  vast  majority  did  not* 


TAB1£  12 1     REASONS  FOR  PA^NT  VISITS  TO  SfflOQLS ,  BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 

Elen^ntary  Junior  High  High  School  Total  Grand 
BESP  Common  BEOP  Coimnon  BESP  Coimnon  BESP  Comnon  Total 


Parents'  Night 
Volmiteer/Aide 
Attend  Parent 

Committee  or 

PTA  Meeting 
Special  Event 
Parent-Requested 

Con farence 
Counselor/ 

Tea^ar^requested 

Con fa rence 
Obsarva  Classroom 

Activities 
Other 


67%  72% 
36%  19% 


33%  29% 
49%  35% 

29%  29% 


54%  47% 

52%  40% 
26%  35% 


32%  52% 
3%  6% 


21%  21% 
30%  29% 

45%  34% 


17%  31% 

13%  18% 
9%  15% 


27%  36% 
1%  2% 


6%  14% 
19%  30% 

16%  32% 


19%  35% 

6%  2% 
22%  3% 


43%  54% 
15%  8% 


19%  21% 
32%  30% 

26%  33% 


31%  36% 

24%  20% 
21%  17% 


48% 
11% 


20% 
31% 

29% 


34% 

22% 
19% 


(111)    (72)       (53) (160)      (139)    (63)      (303) (295)  (598) 
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Horeovsr,  diffarantial  results  in  types  of  partiaipation  did  not 
create  statistically  significant  differences  between  BESP  parents  and 
parents  in  the  conffnon  schools  with  raspect  to  parental  satisfaction. 
Results  of  the  final  isA  parent  survey  show  this  and  are  presented 
below, 

^  Parents  of  both  BESP  and  cormnon  school  students  overwheliningly 
responded  "yes"  when  asked ^   ''Is  parent  participation  in  your 
child's  school  important?" 

-  There  was  no  significant  difference  between  parents  nf  BESP 
and  common  school  students  when  they  were  asked  if  t    y  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  their  child's  school, 

®  The  same  lack  of  difference  prevailed  when  parents  were  asked 
if  they  could  get  something  chmged  in  their  child's  school 
if  they  had  a  complaint.     Of  both  BESP  and  conmon  school  par- 
ents, at  every  grade  level,  about  half  believed  they  could 
get  successful  complaint  resolution* 

^  The  parent  sample  was  asked  to  evaluate  their  satisfaction 
with  their  meetings  with  their  child -s  teacher,  and  the  data 
revealed  no  significant  difference  between  BESP  and  eoiianon 
school  parents  at  any  grade  level. 

CoiMmity  participation  in  BESP.    we  conducted  two  surveys  of 
£^dcm  samples  of  Berkeley  residents  (described  in  greater  detail  in 
^PpandiK  II)  to  determine  (a)  the  extent  of  awareness  of  BESP,  (b) 
the  extent  of  comimunity  support  for  its  continuance^  and  (c)  the 
entant  of  community  acceptance  of  alternative  education. 

In  1973/74^  54  percent  of  Berkeley  residents  fimswered  "yes" 
when  asked  if  they  were  familiar  with  BESPi  the  affirmative  response 
declined  to  42  percent  in  1974/75*     Despite  the  drop  in  public  aware= 
ness,  the  1974/75  survey  revealed  tiiat  50  percent  of  the  community 
respondents  favored  supporting  BESP  with  BUSD  money  after  federal 
funding  expired,  while  16  percent  opposed  such  a  conBnitment  and  27 
Percent  were  undecided*    Berkeley  residents  seemed  to  be  favorably 
disposed  to  the  experimental  schools* 

This  impression  is  fortified  by  the  preponderant  majorities 
in  both  years'  conmunity  s«nples  who  felt  that  alternative  education 
is  at  least  desirable*     Table  13  indicates  that  81  percent  in 
1973/74  and  79  percent  in  1974/75  held  this  opinion,  even  though  far 
f^wer  had  any  familiarity  with  BESP  itself* 
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TABLE  13 1     C^^MTOITY  ATTITODES  T0_ALTORNATIVE 


EDUCATION,  1973/74  -  1974/75 


1973/74 


1974/75 


Vary  desirable 

Desirable 

Undesirable 

Don't  know/undeeided 


50% 
31% 
9% 
10% 


44% 
35% 
14% 
8% 


Total 


100% 
442 


100% 
545 


n 


Contributing  to  the  stark  contrast  between  no  more  than  a  bare 
majority  aware  of  or  supporting  BISP,  and  a  significant  majority 
favoring  the  idea  of  alternative  eduoation,  was  the  fact  that  no 
eity-wide  group  made  a  prominent  issue  out  of  BESP.    Unlike  BUSD's 
desegregation    drive,  BESP  did  not  become  a  foeal  point  for  pizblic 
debate,     listing  pressure  groups  did  not  publicize  BESP,  and  no 
new  city»wide  organizations  merged  becauee  of  BESP*    Neither  eom- 
munity  groups  interested  in  minority  education  (e.g.,  the  Black 
Aces)  nor  the  teachers*  unions  (Berkeley  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
the  Berkeley  Education  Association)  dt^amatized,  by  praise  or  eriti- 
ci^f  the  BESP  presence •    While  favorable  attitudes  existed  in  the 
general  populace ^  they , were  given  no  organizational  ^nbodiment. 
Thus,  they  formed  a  backdrop  to  school  decisions,  rather  than  exer- 
cising power  in  their  own  right* 

Conclusion,    The  history  of  BESP  power-sharing  was  a  checkered 
one.     It  proved  impossible  to  devise  incentives  and  opportunities 
to  involve  parents,  teachers,  and  students  consistently  in  school 
governance^  either  at  a  given  site  or  throughout  the  school  career* 
What  worked  at  one  time  and  place  did  not  work  at  another*  The 
limited  power-sharing  that  marked  the  opening  three  years  of  BESP 
did  not  exist  at  its  close.    By  1973/74,  real  experiments  in  power- 
sharing  were  lost  with  the  closings  of  Casa  and  Black  House,  or  sub- 
stantially diluted  by  aininistrativa  intevention  at  Odyssey  and 
Kilimanjaro.    Power-sharing  was  never  firmly  attained  in  the  BESP, 
not  even  at  sites  most  disposed  toward  this  local  plan  goal. 
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CHAPTER  6i     CQ^gREH£NSI\^NESS  AS  AN  EDUCATIONMi  RSD  STRATEGY 


In  BESP  /  thm  RSD  strategy  of  coinprehensiveness  was  ar^odied 
in  two  major  indicators i     (11   options  at  every  grade  level  (K*12) ; 
(2)   an  organization  parallel  to  BUSD^  conTbining  within  itself 
aspects  of  holistic  change,  i.e.,  administration,  training,  publi- 
city, and  other  support  sarvices. 

The  BESP  structure  was  exceedingly  imbalanced.     The  pre^ 

ponderant  nmjDer  of  sites  eKisted  at  the  secondary  school  level 
(18  out  of  23) .    There  was  a  radieal  discrepancy  between  BESP's 
ability  to  serve  elementary  sebpol  students  and  to  serve  secondary 
ones.    The  unemphasi^ed  elementary  level  was  further  reduced  in  im^ 
portance  when  matriculating  6th- graders  experienced  a  "bottleneck*' 
at  thm  junior  high  levels  after  the  program  lost  7=Sth  grade  sites, 
BESP  planning  ruled  out  an  essential  continuity  for  students  and 
parents  desirous  of  a  particular  teaching  style  and/or  ciirricular 
emphasis. 

A  parallel  organization  to  the  lySD  hierarchy ^  one  cap^le  of 
serving  and  defending  tiie  K^12  structure  and  the  special  nature  of 
alternative/experimental  sites,  was  never  fully  implemented.  The 
BESP  Gentral  office  contained  a  multiplicity  of  official  functions 
witoout  corresponding  authority  and  ^ility  to  carry  them  out  evenly* 
BESP  lacked  thm  organizational  muscle  to  coordinate  sites  and  pre^ 
sent  a  imited  front  to  BUSD  decision-makers*  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  program  dilution  and  of  changing  BUSD,     BESP  "parallelism" 
was  an  ineffectual  con^romisa  be Wean  project  autonomy  and  BUSD 
alignment. 

1,     Initial  Agreement  about  BESP  Comprahansiveness 

BUSD  and  OE/ESP  originally  concurred  that  BESP  could  stress 
diversification  of  options  and  awlutionary  organization,  rather 
than  continuity  in  constaner  choice  and  early  specification  of 
roles  and  functions.    BUSD  began  with  a  preference  for  project 
"looseness,"  to  which  OE/ESP  acceded,  and  toere  were  no  countervail-^ 
ing  pressures  fr^m  consumers  for  anything  different.    However,  this 
agreement  minimized  toe  strong  federal  in tares t  in  an  experimental 
comprahcnsive  design,  one  soon  at  varianca  with  BESP  practice.  Be- 
fore  turning  to  this  lurking  discord,  however,  we  shall  examine  the 
initial  consensus  about  comprehensiveness  from  the  three  major 
vie^oints  on  BESP. 

The  BUSD  View,    To  BUSD  officials,  BESP  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  forastaii  the  District's  future  evolution,  to  become  an  obstacle 
around  which  total  BUSD  planning  would  have  to  work,  "Creative" 
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implementation,  responsive  to  newly  arising  pressurea^  was  the  pre- 
ferred BUSD  approach.     By  becoming  a  detailed,  irreversible  comnit- 
mant^  BISP  might  have  prevented  the  District  from  keeping  important 
client  groups  in  some  kind  of  equilibrium.    BESP,  so  far  as  top- 
most BUSD  officials  were  concemed,  had  to  appear"Simultaneously=- 
of  drmatic  iimnediate  consequence  and  of  perhaps  negligible  long- 
term  importance.    The  Superintendent  expressed  these  predispositions 
soon  after  BESP  began  (Kohn,  1973) i 

From  the  alternatives  will  emerge  the  next  stage 
of  development.    They  will  be  part  of  an  ongoing 
process,  ratter  than  a  stopping  place,  and  they'll 
also  be  important  in  changing  nonalternatives  to 
pick  up  alternative  concepts  that  are  important 
to  them  and  ttierefore  will  affect  the  rest  of 
the  system*     I  see  tiiem  as  anotiier  stage  in  tte 
process  of  the  development  of  mankind.     It's  a 
much  more  humanizing  stage  ^an  what  we've  had. 
But  I  hope  tiiat  no  one  will  see  alternative 
schools  as  the  final  conception  of  what  education 
ought  to  be.    They're  a  stage  in  the  process; 
they  will  take  us  another  leap. 

The  Superintendent  proceeded  to  asks 

Whether  a  school,  as  a  subsystem  witiiin  the 
culture,  can  survive  doing  things  like  exper- 
imenting with  alternatives  if  the  rest  of  the 
culture  is  doing  different  things? 

Haphazardness  in  the  K-12  structure    was  forecast  by  the 
Berkeley  plan,  by  its  primary  stress  on  diversity  in  education 
rather  than  articulation.    Alluding  to  thm  desirability  of  choice 
for  parents  and  students  at  every  grade  level,  the  BESP  proposal 
gave  the  impression  that  choice  per  se  could  satisfy  Uiis  desider- 
at™,  that  continuity  for  the  same  kind  of  choice  might  not  be 
possible  throughout  a  student's  career  in  the  Berkeley  schools: 

The  design  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  con- 
tinuous participation  in  educational  experi- 
mentation throughout  the  entire  school  life 
of  students,  who,  in  collaboration  with  their 
parents  and  teachers,  choose  this  educational 
path.    The  program  will  be  so  structured 
that  no  student,  K-12,  who  enters  an  experi- 
mental school  at  any  juncture,  will  be  denied 
the  choice  of  alternatives  at  a  future  junc- 
ture.   While  the  specific  mode  of  a  student's 
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initial  choice  may  not^  and  need  not^  persist 
throughout  all  12  years  of  public  schooling^ 
the  availability  of  choice  will  maintain. 

Further^  the  BESP  proposal  avoided  what  local  planners  feared 
to  be  a  premature  precision  in  project  organiaation,^  "bn  how  to  en= 
courage,  coordinate,  and  serve  diverse  sites,  BUSD  grant  writers 
were  reticent.    They  merely  provided  a  skeleton  outline  of  how 
various  parts  of  BESP  and  BUSD  would  be  interfaced^  despite  BUSD's 
principal  role  in  funding  sites.    Due  regard,  the  BESP  proposal 
contended,  had  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  all  too  frequently  the 
organizational  context  into  which  new  educational  approaches  are 
placed  tends  to  be  inappropriate  to  their  purpose.    The  proposal 
declared  that  "tiiese  positions,  their  relation  to  one  anotoer,  and 
their  place  on  thm  organization  chart,  will  be  evolutionary  in 
nature  during  the  duration  of  ^e  program."    t^ere  and  how  organic 
zation  might  need  strengthening  was  to  depend  on  what  needs  developed 
and  results  achieved*    Values  were  to  shape  institutional  arrange^ 
mants  rather  than  organisation  molding  values  to  fit  bureaucratic 
convenience , 

The  Federal  View.    The  first  OE/ESP  posture  on  comprehensive- 
ness was  struck  by  toe  original  federal  ESP  director.     It  was  main- 
tained during  the  pre-implementation  period  and  overlapped  into 
BESP's  beginning  year.    The  federal  director  condoned  more  ttian  he 
positively  endorsed  BUSD-dondnated  project  organization  and  sites 
embracing  a  variety  of  educational  purposes— basic  skills,  career 
preparation,  and  individual  creativity. 

That  OE/ESP  funded  BESP,  with  its  medley  of  schools^  sub- 
schools,  and  programs,  testifies  to  original  federal  satisfaction 
with  the  minimal  value  of  some  option  at  every  grade  level.  Im- 
plicitly at  least,  OE/ESP  expressed  interest  in  discrete  schools 
and  progrmis,  not  in  one  or  a  few  distinctive  school  careers  and 
in  sites  offering  a  diffusive  curriculmn,  not  in  ones  articulated 
on  the  basis  of  narrow  or  fixed  identities.    According  to  the  BUSD 
Superintendent  who  spearheaded  the  Berkeley  application,  he  was 
quizzed  by  federal  ESP  offiqials  ^out  the  compatibility  of  options 
and  racial  integration.    But  the  basic  focus  of  this  interchange 
was  the  number,  not  the  kind,  of  sites  necessary  for  BESP  represent- 
tation  at  every  grade  level  within  a  two-zone  restricted  experiment. 

Confining  BESP  to  two  of  the  four  BUSD  school  zones  superceded 
in  importance  linkages  between  sites.     It  proved  difficult  enough 
to  create  sites  at  every  grade  level  within  Ae  two  zones,  let 
alone  give  adequate  forethought  to  interconnecting  sites.  BESP 
planning  stressed  the  two-zon^i^  requirement  over  articulation  be-- 
cause  of  local  interest  in  not  endangering  the  BUSD's  desegregation 
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plan  and  federal  interest  in  not  so  diffusing  th©  program  across 
the  District  that  experimentaliam  wai  lost*    Black  House  an^i  Casa 
de  la  Raza  aggravated  local  concern  over  integration  and  federal 
concern  over  K-12  experimentation!  tiieir  presenee  reinforaed  the 
primacy  of  the  two-zone  limitation  in  early  1971: BUSD-ESP  negotia- 
tions . 

OE/ESP  originally  lacked  a  etrong  demonstrated  interest  in 
bolstering  a  parallel  organization*    At  first,  the  main  federal 
objective  was  to  ensure  equitable  funding  for  BESP  eitea^  and  thim 
end  seemed  realizable  through  more  direct  ties  to  the  BUSD  bureau- 
cracy than  to  a  parallel  BESP  organisation*    Central  BESP  praroga-- 
tives,  especially  those  of  the  BESP  director^  were  not  stressed  by 
the  federal  director.     In  fact,  he  proposed  a  parallel  offiae  t© 
that  of  the  BESP  director:     an  "ontoudsman"  who  would  act  as  a  liai- 
son to  BUSD  in  order  to  provide  for  the  affaetive  delivery  of  ser- 
vices to  sites.    Although  this  proposed  ©ffice  was  never  instituted^ 
the  federal  director  indicated  by  his  raoosmiendation  that  ha  did  not 
expect  BESP  coordination  to  occur  as  a  result  of  central  BESP  super- 
vision alone.    OE/ESP  participated  in  the  early  failure  to  breathe 
life  into  the  BESP  organizational  skeleton.    For  instanoe,  financial 
leverage  was  not  used  to  create  an  Altamative  Schools  Council 
capable  of  informing  and  influencing  central  BUSD  policy-makars* 

The  Consumer  View.    BESP  was  funded  witiiout  extensive  study  or 
sensitive  understanding  of  "community  demands."    The  BUSD  did  not 
engage  in  an  educational  equivalent  to  market  rasearch*    Howavar^  it 
would  appear  from  ISA  surveys  of  parents  and  students  that  consumer 
preference  in  Berkeley  was  for  schools  answaring  a  nunUser  ©f  demands, 
rather  than  for  an  options  system  of  highly  specialized  and  henca 
potentially  interrelated  schools*    Athough  consmiars  did  not  actively 
participate  in  BESP  planning,  indeed  ware  excluded  from  it,  toe 
structure  of  consumer  demand  in  Berkeley  did  not  ravaal  a  strong 
latent  interest  in  articulation.    As  shown  in  Table  14 ,  demands  on 
the  Berkeley  schools  by  the  "average"  consmier  ware  multiple  and 
sizable. 

BESP  sites  which  were  individually  comprahansiva  and  function- 
ally diffuse  addressed  themselves  to  tiie  mainstream  of  consular  de- 
mands.   The  structure  of  demand  imcovered  by  ISA  surveys  would 
appear  to  lend  consumer  support  t©  schools  which  only  with  siJa- 
stantial  difficulty  could  use  highly  spaeializad  teaching  skills 
and  be  tightly  articulated  vertically.    And,  neither  the  project 
autonomy  craved  by  some  pre-BESP  alternativa  school  staffs  nor  the 
District  alignment  favored  by  soma  BUSD  authorities  was  clearly  and 
automatically  inconsistent  with  Barkalay  consumar  preferences • 
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TABLE  141     FEATU^S  OF  SCHOOLING  THAT  PARENTS  AND  STroiNTS 
DEEmD  II^RTANT  IN  CHOOSING  THEIIR  SCHOOL^ 


PeAtuE'es  of  Sehoolino 

s  &£■  W5 

s^uoen^s 

2. 

Friendly  and  considarata  teachers 

94% 

84% 

3, 

Emphasis  on  learning  basic  skills 

90% 

82% 

4, 

Emphas  is  on  personal  growth 

88% 

/  D% 

5, 

College  preparation 

83% 

6. 

Ethnically  integrated 

81% 

65% 

7* 

Good  program  in  art^  music  or  drama 

80% 

56% 

8. 

Wide  ohoice  of  eledtives 

78% 

75% 

9, 

Job  training  or  developing  a  job  skill 

61% 

71% 

10, 

Emphasis  on  political  education 

56% 

59% 

11. 

Strict  discipline 

51% 

46% 

12, 

Emphasis  on  ethnic  identity 

50% 

55% 

13, 

Loose  structure 

37% 

61% 

Totals 

**% 

••% 

{ 

603)*** 

(4aS-60B)*** 

*    Parents  were  asked,  *'In  choosing  a  s*chool  for  [child's  name],  are 
each  of  the  following  items  inportant  in  making  your  choice?"  Stu-- 
dents  were  asked,  "As  you  choose  the  school  you  attend,  how  important 
were  the  following  items  in  making  this  choice?" 

**    Since  students  and  parents  were  asked  about  each  feature  separ- 
ately, and  since  they  could  therefore  designate  more  than  one  as 
important,  the  totals  far  eKceed  100  percent* 

***    The  sanple  of  parents  on  which  the  percentages  are  based  is 
conposed  of  students'  parents  in  grade's  2,  5,  8,  9,  and  11,    The  stu- 
dent sai^le  does  not  include  Snd-gradersi  5th-graders  were  asked  to 
respond  only  to  the  items  nwunbered  1^  2,  3,  6,  11,  12,  13^  and  not 
to  the  others?  students  in  grades  8,  9,  and  11  were  asked  to  respond 
to  all  the  features  of  schooling  listed* 
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2.    Slgnifieanee  of  AgraeBient 

Hasty  planftlng  is  an  iapottant  ea^lanatlon  for  why  ESP  did  not 
extraet  a  deep-ieated  £iv«-yeajc  efflmitoBnt  from  BUSD  (see  Chi^ter  7) 
But  slapdaih  BISP  beginnings  cannot  adequataly  ei5)lain  the  failure 
to  balance  and  articulate  tte  eoii»osition  of  sites  or  to  invest 
power  and  authority  in  tte  BESP  central  office.    Planning  g^s  re- 
flected Voices  that  neither  BUSD  nor  OE/fiSP  were  willing  to  make 
After  their  opening  coi^act,  and  despite  the  federal  asP  becoming 
disendianted  wito  BUSD  performance,  weaknesses  in  BESP  comprehen- 
siveness were  so  far  advanced  as  to  discourage  corrective  steps 
The  disappointing  performance  of  Level  I  evaluation,  as  seen  by 
federal  eyes,  cautioned  NIE/BSP  against  es^anding  sites  to  cover 
holes  in  tme  K-12  structure.    Moreover,  it  proved  too  late  for 
NIE/ISP  to  bolster  parallel  organization,    BUSD  persisttd  in  divided 
and  uncoordinated  responses  to  elementary  and  seconda^  school  re- 
form and  in  control  over  tiie  project  frcwi  atop  the  District  hier- 
archy. 

„       ^'    Gi^adual  anergence  of  Federal  Position  on  Congrehensiveness 
Under  the  emulative  impact  of  a  series  of  BUS^ Washington  disputes, 
the  federal  ISP  director  gxmi  increasingly  disillusioned  with  the 
BUSD  central  administration,  whidi  ramified  into  a  new  federal  con- 
eem  for  articulation.    Major  disagreements  beta^een  the  federal 
director  and  the  BUSD  Superintendent  involved.,    (i)  the  size  of  the 
administrative  overhead  properly  due  BUSD  on  the  basis  of  early 
BUSD-OE  negotiations  I  (2)  off -site  conplaints  that  9200  per  BESP 
student  of  ESP  monies  was  not  reaching  the  sites,  that  these  monies 
were  being  used  to  defray  nomal  BUSD  expenses i  and,  (3)  Uie  proper 
activities  of  the  Level  I  evaluation  unit,  which  the  federal  director 
had  originally  hoped  toe  BUSD  Superintendent  would  whip  into  com- 
pliance with  the  ea^ressed  federal  yearning  for  t(^-notch  evaluation. 

The  federal  ESP  tried  to  tighten  program  requirements  during 
the  simaier  of  1972.    This  task  fell  increasingly  to  the  federal 
project  officer  assigned  by  the  federal  director  to  mmiitor  BESP. 
Thm  project  officer  hoped  to  provide  for  better  articulation  between 
mutually  supporting  programs  at  all  grade  levels.    At  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  the  project  officer  asked  tiie  BESP  director  to  have 
students  and  parents  polled,  especially  those  ready  to  move  from 
one  site  to  another, about  what  kinds  of  programs  they  desired. 
Possible  readjustments  in  site  curriculum  were  suggested  by  the  pro- 
ject officer i    one  or  more  of  the  distinctive  classroom  prototypes 
at  Jefferson  and  Franklin  might  have  to  be  deenphasiaedi  KARl  might 
have  to  change  its  entire  focus  to  acconmodate  seventh  graders  want- 
ing a  more  open  or  free  programi  BESP  sites  on  Uie  Berkeley  High 
campus  might  have  to  cater  to  a  wider  racial  mix.    At  a  relatively 
advanced  stage  of  BESP,  the  project  director  was  seeking  to  redress 
the  failure  of  planning  to  siitvey    extensively  community  desires. 
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The  federal  ESP  clarifiad  iti  \mdarstmnding  of  a  K*-12  options 
system.    To  the  project  offioer,  the  value  of  educational  diversity, 
t^en  alone,  too  muoh  encouraged  lite  enrollmentg  whioh  were 
racially  drawn  and  prevented  ohoioe  for  parents  and  students  wanting 
to  pursue  a  distinctive  school  career.    The  project  officer  was  call- 
ing, in  effect,  for  alternative  schoola  that  served  whites  and 
minorities  alike,  and  tiiat  could  be  interrelated  at  every  grade 
level.    The  question  of  whieh  value— integration  or  articulation— 
was  most  esteefi^d  is  ra^er  moot,  since  thm  project  officer  felt 
that  one  supported  the  other-    Certainly  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year  there  were  simply  too  few  sites  to  provide  for  diversity  and 
ettoic  focus  as  well  as  for  articulated  progr^i^.    The  project 
officer  was  prepared  to  scuttle  existing  diversity  for  toe  sake  of 
constuners  previously  denied  continuity  in  schooling* 

However,  negotiations  between  BUSD/BESP  and  NIE/ESP  over  the 
second-phase  30-months  contract  made  evident  that  ESP  monies  could 
not  be  used  for  newly  proposed  sites;  consumer  demands  would  have  to 
be  satisfied  through  a  shrinking  nun^er  of  sites.    The  federal 
justification  for  prohibiting  new  BESP  sites  was  that  even  existing 
ones  'had  not  collected  sufficient  student  data.    If  existing  sites 
lacked  an  evaluative  focus,  so  the  federal  reasoning  went,  even  less 
could  be  ej^ected  of  new  sites.    Thus,  at  toe  very  peak  of  outward 
federal  indignation  over  poor  evaluation,  toe  national  ESP  office 
was  begrudgingly  admitting  toat  good  evaluation  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible.   Given  toe  desire  of  toe  federal  funding  agen^  to  reduce 
signific^tly  its  financial  contribution  in  toe  last  half  of  toe 
program,  in  order  toat  BUSD  become  accuston^d  to  paying  toe  full 
cost  for  sites,  baseline  data  would  have  had  to  exist  from  toe 
start, 

Liocal  attachment  to  an  evolutionary  conception  of  toe  program 
was  fortified  by  toe  early  federal  impreciseness  on  the  inportMice 
of  toe  K-12  structure  and  on  toe  issue  of  adding  new  sites  over  toe 
course  of  toe  program.    Pirst-year  reawteness  between  the  central 
BESP  and  toe  OE/ESP,  created  by  toe  roa^lock  of  toe  central  BUSD, 
allowed  toe  BESP  director  to  encourage  the  planning  of  new  sites,  to 
engage  in  idle  utopia--building.    It  turned  out,  toough,  toat  what 
OE/ESP  had  not  es^licitly  agreed  to  was  interpreted  by  NIE/ESP  as 
consciously  prohibited.* 

*    This  intej^retation  prevailed,  for  instMce,  in  the  case  of  the 
central  BlSP's  independent  encouragement  of  a  new  jimior  high  option 
(Model  School  ¥)  ,  planned  by  a  group  of  parents  as^acting  eventual 
inclusion  in  BESP  funding.    During  contract  negotiations  between  BUSD 
end  NIE,  toe  latter  finally  stipulated  toat  sites  otoer  than  original 
ones  would  not  be  fimded.    However,  imder  toe  OE  grant,  toe  federal 
project  officer  had  previously  informed  tois  same  groups  of  parents 
toat,  as  a  local  program,  toe  BESP  was  to  ba  avolutionary  in  design, 
toareby  giving  toe  parents  causa  for  optimism. 
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Tilt  federal  agangy  ale©  dsvtloped  greater  interact  in  the  cintral 
lESP  in  1972/73,  after  becOTiing  disenchanted  with  the  iuperintendent. 
The  prejeet  offieer  aought  to  bypaii  a  new  distruited  Superintendent, 
For  instance,  tte  ayperintandent'a  invitation  to  toe  projaot  ©ffioer 
to  meat  with  the  BUSD  administrative  oabinet  was  apurned*  Initead^ 
the  projeot  officer  unBUceeesfully  atteirpted  to  meet  with  toe  Board 
of  Education  in  public  lession  in  order  to  lay  out  toe  federal  inter- 
pretation of  articulation*  a valuation,  and  comprehensiveness,  in 
the  same  vain,  the  projact  offiear  did  succaed  in  ren^ving  toe  local 
BESP  fiscal  officer  from  toe  BUSD  Business  Manager's  suparvision, 
placing  tois  officer  more  diractly  under  toe  BESP  director  in  order 
toat  an  ESP*-paid  salazy  would  not  be  usad  to  facilitate  strictly 
BUSD  functions*    Tha  faderal  ESP  director  Qartainly  si^portad  the 
mid-program  idea  of  circrarvanting  toa  BUSD,  as  was  aviinced  by  his 
May  3,  1973    stipulation  (included  as  part  of  a  ravised  avaluation 
pl^)  toat  all  Level  I  personnal  ba  hirad  outside  of  toe  normal 
jurisdictional  limits  in^osed  by  BUSD  policies.    NIE/ESP  considared 
a  mora  indapendant  BESP  central  office  a  possible  avenue  to  greater 
projact  accountability  and  to  graater  pressure  on  toe  BUSD  to  up- 
grade its  sarvices  to  all  BUSD  and  BlSP  edioola.    However,  toe 
govarnment  had  missed  its  chance  to  shore  up  a  parallel  org^ization 
during  initial  BESP  planning.    As  a  result,  toe  NIE/ESP  foimd  the 
central  BESP  office  to  lack  focus  and  strengto. 

The  BUSD  central  administration  remained  ae  final  arbiter  of 
what  would  be  permitted  witoin  its  legal  juriadictiOT,    In  some 
cases,  as  toose  involving  toa  BUSD  status  of  off-sita  schools,  tha 
federal  ESP  office  left  centt-al  BESP  and  toe  conceniad  sites  sua- 
panded  in  tens  ion  while  it  waJstsd  to  get  a  reading  on  mora  general 
BUSD  intentions.    The  coa^rahansive  chmga  of  BUSD,  toen,  was 
stymied  by  toa  need  to  gat  central  administrators  to  decide  how  toey 
were  willing  to  be  changad.    Onam  toe  funding  agency  became  suspi- 
cious of  central  BUSD,  it  turned  its  pigua  upon  its  om  offspring, 
toe  local  BESP  program.    Open  conflict  between  the  BESP  and  the  BUSD 
over  appropriata  changes  in  the  latter  were  superceded  by  a  series 
of  clashes  between  BESP  central  administration  and  sitarr^on  toe  one 
hMid,  and  the  federal  ESP  office,  on  tha  otoer.    But  toase  bouts 
did  not  altar  toe  opinions  of  key  central  BUSD  actors. 

2*    BUSD  Reforms  at  Elementary  and  Secondary  Levels  Unreconciled, 
Concentration  of  BESP  sites  at  the  seconda^^  level  penS^tted  toe 
BUSD  to  assert  a  special  interest  in  pre-Si^ool  and  elamentary  ed- 
ucation.   Eighteen  of  the  originally  proposed  24  schools  and  pro- 
grams were  to  exist  at  toe  junior  and  senior  high  levels,  toeraby 
landing  toe  in^ression  toat  the  uncOTpleted  agenda  in  seconda^ 
school,  reform  would  be  filled  in.    Through  BESP,  it  seeMd,  stimula-- 
ting  elective  courses,  a  amall  school  environment,  and  a  modicum  of 
choice,  would  be  provided  7-12th  grade  students.    Thus,  toe  federal 
grant  relieved  BUSD  of  conroimity  preasura  for  secondary  school 
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refom*    Thm  grant  alidad  thm  Busp  cantral  a^ninistration  and  school 
board  the  liDcwy  ot  appealing  to  a  gremtar  numbar  of  publisa  within 
its  juriadiotion*    Failure  in  BUSD  Moonda^  lohool  rafom  oould  be 
shaurad  with  the  fadaral  funder.    For  imdartaking  a  shift  in  aduea- 
tional  es^hasii,  BUSD* a  ^ility  to  transfar  politiaal  oosts  to  the 
fedaral  governnant  was  as  in^ortant  as  its  ability  to  transfar 
monataiy  onas«*    Not  surprisingly,  the  BUSD  resisted  from  first  to 
last  tha  sosiatimas  fadaral  aonoaption  of  BfiSp  implamentation  as  an 
axoiusivaiy  Distriot  responsibility.    For  BUSD  to  veer  ptdslicly  t©^ 
ward  this  federal  conoeption  would  have  reduced  its  credibility  in 
proposing  othar  educational  diraotions^  onaa  at  variance  wit^  tha 
pre-*BESP  aitarnativa  movaMnt  in  Berkeley. 

Shortly  aftar  tha  BISP  began,  BUSD  statamnts  ravarberated  with 
a  new  asphaais  upon  K^6  aduoation.    in  a  draft  budgat  assuii^tion 
lettar  of  February  1972,  a  Board  of  Eduoation  member  gave  an  as^osi- 
tion  of  tha  goals  for  the  1972^73  BUSD  budgat.    J^ong  four  goals 
oitad  was  "tha  primary  goal"  of  teaohing  raading,  but  also#  and 
second,  "to  bre^  the  cycle  of  non- learning  resulting  from  years  of 
unequal  educational  opportunitias  for  poor  mnd  minority  youngsters." 
To  fulfill  this  second  goal,  it  was  claimed  that  tiie  proper  remedy 
was  to  "shift  ttie  allocation  of  resourcas  tward  tte  early  childhood 
tiirough  sixth  grade  levels"  mnd  away  from  the  secondary  schools. 
The  Superintendant  quickly  countered  that  secondairy  school  studants 
had  suffered  segregatad  education  earlier  in  tiieir  school  careers  and 
should  not  now  be  si^jected  to  reduced  spending.    Despite  ^e  Super- 
intandant's  opposition  in  this  instance,  BUSD  policy  thereafter  re- 
flactad  toe  sentiment  of  a  three-raaa^er  Board  majority  consistently 
comprised  of  whites  favoring  the  shift. 

Soon,  t©o#  the  BUSD  central  atoinistration  proved  itself  fully 
capable  of  mi King  the  K-6  emphasis  with  budgetary  opportunism. 
Support  of  early  childhood  and  elementary  education  "at  maximum 


*    BUSD  decision-micers  reaped  solid  dividends  from  the  political 
transfer  upon  tha  closure  of  some  BESP  secondary  schools.    The  barely 
audible  disgruntles^nt  of  tha  Black  and  Chicane  communities  in 
Berkeley  is  e^lainable  in  part  by  the  remoteness  of  the  apparent 
foe—the  federal  govemment.    After  giving  due  recognition  to  lack 
of  commtmity  entousiasm  for  tiiese  spools,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  resentment  was  atiflad    by  lack  of  a  creditable  District  tar- 
get for  opposition.     By  having  daf ended  Black  House  and  Casa,  though 
without  exhausting  all  appeal  processes,  BUSD  fixed  the  onus  for 
later  shutdowns  on  the  govarnMnt,    Federal  ESP  sponsorship  eased 
this  tr^ifer  of  responsibility.    However,  respecting  U.N.  Wast, 
KABE,  mnd  Willard  Alternative,  the  second  BESP  director  said  that 
ha  and  the, BUSD  administration  were  instrmnental  in  the  closings f 
tiie  initiative  Qmmm  from  the  DistriGt,  tiiough  Washington  was  a  will- 
ing accessor. 
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passible  levels"  appeared  in  si^sequent  budget  assi^ption  letters; 
on  tiieie  latef  oaeasions  thmy  ware  put  out  by  the  Board  but  in 
eisenae  justified  the  finangisl  fig^es  put  together  by  the  i\;per- 
intendent's  office*    Is^anslon  of  early  i^ildhood  eduoation  repre- 
sented a  finangial  saving    for  BUiD  in  addition  to  its  putative 
eduoatlonal  iroportanoe«    Islanded  diiidren's  centers  at  conision 
schools  and  the  Early  Learning  Center  fell  under  a  budgetary  cate- 
gory permitting  new  revenue  from  a  tax  "override,"    liqpansion  of 
pre-school  education  circuBrvented  the  State's  restriction  (SB  90)  on 
increasing  local  property  tams  for  general  pu^oses^  allowing  the 
triuisfer  of  ej^nsive  teachers*  salaries  into  this  category,  ther^y 
relaxing  demand  on  general  purpose  funds. 

Due  to  its  affinity  with  BMP  plaiming  style ,  one  attea^ted 
elementary  sciiool  reform  deserves  special  mention*    In  April  1973 
the  BUSD  Office  of  Planning  and  DevelopTOnt  prepared  a  51,8  million 
proposal  to  gain  federal  fmids  for  ^o  4^6  commDn  schools.  The 
money  was  available  under  thm  toergency  Schools  Assistance  Act  (ESAA) 
for  districts  e^^riencing  problems  in  the  wake  of  desegregation. 
The  proposed  BUSD  program  would,  have  restructured  the  basic  skills 
Gurriculum  at  both  schools  and  divided  one  schTOl  of  600  students 
into  three  mini^schools.    ^is  was  a  BESP^t^e  ptagjcm  in  many  re^^ 
spects,  though  avail^le  federal  money,  not  the  exanple  of  BESP 
4-6  schools,  was  crucial  in  the  District's  decision  to  introduce 
another  antoitious  program.*    Without  time  to  read  tiie  proposal  in 
advance,  the  Board  approved  it.    Two  mestoers  dissented,  terming  the 
Board  vote  "illegal"  in  light  of  the  prenature  closing  of  public 
hearings  and  lack  of  sufficient  opportimity  for  the  Board  to  con- 
sider the  proposal.    The  chaimm  of  the  citiEens'  advisory  Gommittee 
mandated  by  federal  law  to  work  with  BUSD  on  this  proposal  also 
affirmed  that  none  of  the  28  coomu.ttee  menbers  had  even  seen  the 
73-page  proposal. 

Nonetheless,  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  federal  review, 
where  it  was  rejected.    What  m^es  toia  drawn-out  affair  more  re- 
markable is  that  concurrently  BUSD  was  at  loggerheads  with  NIE/ESP 
in  BESP  contract  negotiations.    Dwing  a  time  when  the  past  and 
future  of  BESP  were  severely  questioned,  from  within  and  without 
the  District,  BUSD  was  replicating  toe  BESP  planning  syndrome  in 
seeking  still  another  sizable  federal  fund  allocation. 


*    The  BUSD  Director  for  Plaiming  and  Development  called  thm  pro- 
gram "as  monianental  as  integratioh  itself,"  saying  it  represented 
the  "third  phase  of  the  desegregation  process"  (Berkeley  Daily 
Gazette ,  April  26,  1973),    Thm  other  two  stages  were  said  to  be 
the  busing  progr^  begun  in  1968  and  the  subsequent  pilot  progrMis 
tackling" tte  pr^lems  of  "minority  underachievement,"  BESP  in 
particular. 
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Alang  with  the  proposed  rec^sling  of        pragcams^  BUSD  mm- 
eondary  sohool  prograng  wmxm  trinmad.    The  Barksley  High  Sohool 
pringipal  aimounaad  on  Daeestoar  16,  1971,  that  at  iMit  40  ©leative 
QQU^mmm  would  ba  disearded  from  the  ra^lar  sahool  program,  hm 
raasone  for  thim  TOva,  ha  pointed  to  loss  of  anrollmant  at  Barkaley 
High  iohoolr  laak  of  studant  intarast,  and  tha  need  to  ai^and  pro- 
grams in  basio  English  skills,*    But  es^andad  fmding  for  altarna- 
tivas  under  BEiP  auspiees  made  plausibla  the  more  restricted  effort 
of  the  Gosmon  sehool.    Even  so#  toa  inplioation  was  that  BESP/ 
Berkeiay  High  Sehool  sites  would  be  planned  amidst  an  environment 
leaning  mottar  way.    Before  thm  aetual  trial,  the  offerings  at 
many  secondary  level  sites  promised  to  out  aoross  the  Distriot  grain 
by  virtue  of  their  student-generated,  non-traditional  qualities*** 
In  addition,  finanoial  oonstraint  in  the  simmer  of  1973  induoed  the 
Board  to  abandon  Room  210,  a  two-year-old  alternative  eduoation  pro- 
ject, and  Modal  SchTOi  Y,  toe  proposed  jtmior  high  alternative  whioh 
had  failed  to  get  ESP  funding*    And  BUSD  refused  to  support  with  its 
own  funds  the  Berkeley  High  Sohool  "Phase^In"  Program  (proposed  in 
1973  by  the  Berkeley  High  Sohool  prinoipal  as  a  way  to  aohiava 
orderly  assimilation  of  BESP  sites  on  that  oai^us)* 

^t  issue  in  the  BtJSD's  divided  allegiance  to  preschool  and 
elementary  education  on  toe  one  hand,  and  secondary  on  toe  other, 
were  two  different  underst«idings  of  how  to  upgrade  minority  student 
aohiavement,    Inplicitly  at  least,  the  first  emphasis  is  pitched  to 
the  individual  student,  in  toe  belief  that  schooling  can  have  a 
strong  and  independent  effeot  on  toe  yoimgest  sohool-age  groins; 
the. second  is  aimed  more  at  toe  entire  minority  commimity  in  toe 
belief  toat  older  students  are  opinion  leaders  for  toe  younger,  up- 
coffdng  generation*    Taken  by  itself,  each  e^hasis  has  a  signal 
drawback.    The  first  i^oras  an  early  sense  of  frustration  wito 
school  s tenoning  from  es^osure  to  larger  coirammity  frustrations , 
especially  those  e^erienced  by  older  siblings.    The  second  ignores 


*    The  English  Department  OiaiMian  offered  a  slightly  more  economic 
justification!    "In  a  time  when  the  central  thrust  is  in  the  area 
of  basic  skills,  when  a  financial  crisis  escists  witoin  toe  district, 
and  when  many  of  these  courses  have  gro^  moribund  over  the  past 
few  years,  we  felt  such  programs  had  ceased  to  Mrit  further  con- 
sideration in  our  curriculum"   (Berkeley  Daily  Gazette ,  DecesdDer  16 , 
1973). 

**    In  fact,  School  of  toe  Arts  and  College  Prep  were  at  tois  moment 
still  designing  courses  for  toeir  inaugural  toe  next  semester.  The 
s^e  could  be  said  for  toe  four  BESP  progrwis  at  toe  9th  grade  West 
Caif^us,  which  were  not  to  ©pen  until  Fall  1972,  but  would  eventually 
"feed"  students  onto  toe  Berkeley  High  Sehool  campus* 
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that  ©Ider  atudenti  ara  likely  t©  be  in^ervioui  to  belated  signa  of 
eehool  refoCTSi  toair  hostility  may  be  tM  advanced  already.  The 
promising  contribution  of  llSP  was  that  it  would  free  BUSD  tu  devote 
greater  reioureee  to  the  neglected  side  of  the  equationi    tiie  educa- 
tion of  the  youngest*    In  combination ^  tiie  two  enphases  would  seem 
to  offer  a  better  prospect  for  coE^rehensive  change  than  one  pur- 
sued alone. 

Ymt,  in  the  BUSD,  a  two-pronged  attack  on  minority  underaehieve-^ 
mant  lacked  a  clear  recognition  of  the  interrelationship  of  loeal 
strategies.    To  cofiCbine  them  effectively #  it  woiad  have  been  neces- 
sa^  to  plaui  continuously  the  educational  nexus  between  the  two* 
rather  than  eiiqply  letting  each  ilip  into  District  practice  under 
toe  pressure  of  fiscal  and  political  considerations.  Synftiolizing 
the  failure  to  make  thig  linkage,  the  BUiD  options  systCTi  was  the 
softest  at  the  junior  high  level,  particularly  at  grade  seven  where 
the  two  reform  ii^ulses  touched.    Throughout  the  history  of  BESP, 
Berkeley's  unsure  and  tmcoordinated  response  to  junior  high  education 
served  as  visible  evidence  that  BEiP  plmning  and  BUSD  planninf  took 
place  in  isolation  from  one  mother*    The  4-^6  ci^riculum  had  been  cri- 
ticizad  by     Berkeley  parents  and  teachers i  but  even  this  criticism 
paled  before  the  disaffection  engendered  by  violence  and  truancy  at 
Uie  junior  highs.    But  the  BUSD  record  on  cosBnimity  participation  in 
plmning  was  blotted  at  the  junior  highs,    TOiere,  toe  central  ad-^ 
adnistration  acted  unilaterally ,  without  receiving  any  federal  edict, 
Berkeley's  two  junior  high  campuses  were  informed  that  they  would 
have  to  sijbmit  BESP  proposals.    Thm  principal  wrote  a  proposal  for 
willard  Alternative  as  did  a  small  group  of  teachers  for  KARl.*  When 
KAHE  and  Willard  Alternative  were  eliminated  as  BESP  sites,  for  baing 
to©  remedial  and  no  different  from  toe  comron  school,  the  BUSD 
lacked  the  resiliency  to  beef  up  tois  sector.    The  federal  disinclina- 
tion to  expand  7-8  BESP  sites  was  greeted  wito  BUSD  inattention. 
The  District  had  become  preoccupied  wito  lower  grade  levels,** 

*    A  retrospective  account  of  King  Cluster  School  by  TCnfcers  of  the 
parent  group  responsible  for  its  creation  (whose  allegations  went 
imdenied  by  toe  BUSD  atoinistration) ,  contended  that  parts  of  this 
7-8  school's  proposal  were  incorporated  into  toe  administratively 
sanctioned  KAM  proposal,  but  witoout  toe  Cluster  group's  knowladga 
or  consent.    Altoough  this  school  existed  as  an  alternative  during 
1971-72,  it  never  stained  BESP  fmiding,  despite  encouragement  by 
the  Superintendent  and  toe  BESP  director  toat  it  would.    Unable  to 
get  minority- group  support  or  guaranteed  staffing,  toe  school  folded 
in  a  year's  time,  but  without  toe  BUSD  central  administration  coming 
to  a  considered  decision  on  its  utility. 
**  At  this  writing,  toe  groundswell  proceeds s    the  present  BUSD  Super- 
intendent issued  a  plan  in  April  1976  to  take  effect  in  the  Fall 
semester,  which  would  divide  each  BUSD  4-6  school  into  several  mini-= 
schools  whose  accent  would  be  diagnostic-^prescriptive  attantlon  to 
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A  bifuraat^d  approa^  to  aehool  nform^^tha  alternation  between 
P^mm^Qoli  elaMntary  and  aaoondary  aducation — ^tiiiimed  the  Diatrict' 
^mmolvm  to  mmm  to  TOnQluaion  devalopmants  in  any  onm  rsitriotad  area 
Thm  WBD  was  trying  to  aooonplish  several  ^jectivai  as  pursestrings 
tightened*    ^eee  objeotives  ware  not  so  intriniioally  related  that 
planning  for  their  interconnection  would  rightly  be  dispensed  withp 
V^t  th#  EKperimantal  idiools  Program  had  basn  launohed  in  a  icUool 
dietriot  unexoeptional  in  its  steady  postponefiiant  of  overall  evalua^ 
tlen  of  aotivities  and  progras^*    Only  in  late  Deoeinber  1974  did 
BUsD  atten^t  to  get  an  ^jeotive  assessment  of  its  syriad  aotivities 
by  hiring  an  outside  research  and  consulting  firm.    Strapped  by 
limited  funds  for  this  evaliaation/  BUSD  contracted  for  a  6-9  month 
^Ush-o^der  appraisal « 

3*    Parallsllsm  as  COTOrondse*    ^e  pre-ESP  alternative  schools 
wl'^iin  the  BUSD  constituted  m  Informal  network  of  personal  and  pro-* 
f^ssional  relationships «    Thm  majority  of  tiiesa  schools  were  linked 
by  staff  contact  and  exchwge  rather  tLhan  by  membership  In  a  fomal 
^rgwl^atlon.    &roiuid  selected  and  short-run  Issues,  they  sometimes 
supported  one  another  in  negotiations  with  the  BUSD  bweaucracyi 
for  exaaple.  In  1970-71*  Blaok  House*  Conmmlty  High*  Odyssey*  and 
Other  Ways  jointly  presented  to  the  BUSD  Board  of  Education  a  jpro- 
posal  for  a  new  system  of  student  evaluation*  including  a  reading 
test  devised  by  Herb  Kohl«^    Thm  small  group  of  radical  educators 
nvolving  around  Kohl  foraed  the  initial  backbone  of  the  pre-ESP 
alternatives  in  Berkeley*    It  was  held  together  by  a  shared  belief 
in  site  autonoiny*  full-time  student  and  teacher  commitment  to  a 
puticular  site*  and  educational  priorities  based  on  the  stressed 
needs  of  students.    However*  over  time*  ^e  con^romises  which  the 
"radicals"  struck  wl^  BUSD  rules  and  officials  impaired  their  sense 
being  bound  together  In  a  conmon  endeavor* 

on  March  1*  1971,  a  group  of  alternative  school  advocates  sub- 
fid,  tted  a  package  of  16  proposals  to  thm  BUSD  for  ESP  funding.  This 
g^'oup  included  Herb  Kohl  as  well  as  oUer  leaders  from  thm  New 
Schools  Network «    Thm  proposal  package  Inclined  alternative  schools 

Individual  students.    According  to  toe  Superintendent's  report*  the 
a^casiple  of  the  BESP  influenced  this  proposed  extension  of  the  op- 
tion system  less  than  had  a  steady  stream  of  conplaints  from 
Berkeley  parents,  lamenting  the  lacklustre  perforn^ce  of  these 
particular  spools* 

*    ^ere  were  exceptions  to  this  mutuality*  not^ly  tooae  sites 
which  eacisted  before  the  ESP  but  which  were  never  considered  "alter- 
native"  by  the  originators  of  off^site  schools*    Jefferson  Tri^ 
Model  School  (K-3)  and  Model  School  A  (10--i2)  were  so  regarded  by 
the  I^hl  group*  since  these  schools  were  more  administratively  than 
teacher  inspired*  and  were  solidly  in^lanted  on  traditional  BUSD 
c^puees. 
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much  mm  Bla^  Housa,  Caaa  de  la  Raza^  other  Ways^  and  Odyssey. 
After  mvtomLttinq  tiie  propoiali#  this  group  decided  to  stiek 
gether  in  the  hope  ^at  a  imited  front  wauld  guarantee  the  fwding 
of  all  their  praposals.    In  addition^  its  mcpibers  agreed  that 
several  demands  would  have  to  be  met  before  thay  would  partioipate 
in  tha  Distriat's  application i    an  autonomous  budget  for  eaah  sitai 
control  over  hiring  and  firing  of  taa^ersi  the  right  to  develop 
curriculwn  independently i  acooimtability  to  parents  and  the  Board 
alone?  an  influential  voioe  in  evaluation  of  their  raspective  sites 

Tliis  group  selected  a  few  of  its  manbari  to  serve  as  an  Altar^ 
native  Schools  Council  which  would  negotiate  these  damands  with  the 
Superintendent.    Reportedly  backed  by  his  top  adRdnistrativa  staff, 
the  Suparintendent  decisively  rebuffed  this  pitch  for  autonony  and 
for  collective  inclusion  in  the  BISP  proposal*    Tha  central  admini- 
stration's main  contention  was  that  the  conposltion  of  the  group 
was  limited  to  teachers  in  alternative  schools i  consequently,  this 
group  lacked  an  appropriate  overview  of  how  individual  schools  fit 
into  the  larger  BUSD  scheme*    tfereoverj  by  virtue  of  acting  collect 
tively,  the  group  was  viewed  as  trying  to  gain  control  of  the  whole 
program.    Conversely,  the  group  intefpreted  thm  BUSD  administrators 
position  this  wayi    we  will  not  be  the  ones  to  lose  power. 

Confrontation  with  the  i^erintandant  soon  resulted  in  the 
group's  dissolution.    It  was  split  apairt  by  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  unassailable  standing  for  the  pre-BESP  alternative  school 
a  legitiM^  praviously  denied  by  shoestring  budgets*  Persisting 
in  unison,  than,  seamed  to  be  jeopardizing  the  future  of  particular 
schools.    The  BUSD  central  administration  was  in  ^e  driver's  saati 
it  had  the  line  to  the  federal  dollar.    As  the  group  disintegrated, 
so  did  the  idea  of  the  site  independence  which  it  had  advocated. 
The  BUSD  central  administration  had  divided  and  conquared.  The 
federal  ISP  negotiators  turned  their  badcs  to  this  dismemberment 
of  Berkeley's  indigenous  alternative  school  movement"one  based  on 
independent  teachers-parent  initiatives. 

Now,  in  the  BUSD,  thara  were  two  distinguishable  groups  who 
ware  diametrically  opposed  on  whether  or  not  to  seek  central  Dis^ 
trict  administrative  refponsibiiity  for  the  BESP.    The  two  groups 
were  conparatively  small  and  conpact  in  membership  and  by  no  means 
spoke  for  extensive  Berkeley  constituencies.    Still,  they  tended 
to  frame  the  decisive  choices  6onfronting  BlSP  planning.    One  group 
coB5?osed  of  the  teachers  most  influential  in  starting  the  District' 
pre- BESP  alternative  schools,  favored  going  outside  the  bureaucracy 
In  effect,  they  wanted  to  establish  a  new  organization  for  alter- 
native education  in  Berkeley,  one  permitting  autonomy  from  the  BUSD 
central  administration.    The  teachers  ware  opposed  by  anotoer  inter 
connected  group,  dominated  by  BUSD  administrators  who  ware  mostly 
in  the  central  office.     They  claimed  that  less  than  full  District 
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alignment  would  prevent  BUSD  from  benefiting  from  BISP^  would  make 
evaluation  a  fraud  sinoe  it  would  consist  of  site  self ^appraisal ^ 
and  would^  in  effeeti  allocate  publio  funds  for  essantially  im- 
accountable  "private"  scHtoIs* 

BEiP  planning  did  hot  TOet  this  division  head--on*    Instead,  it 
excluded  the  first  group  [of  teachers]  from  a  legitimate  role  in  the 
planning  process i  at  the  same  time,  it  bowed  toward  this  group's 
viewpoint  by  adopting  bh  orgadiiational  form  which  left  sites  auton- 
omous*   However,  the  resulting  autonomy  was  equivalent  to  isolation* 
Teachers  who  were  inea^erienced  in  BUSD  admnistrative  corridors 
becMne  directors  at  the'  conmunity-based  sites*    The  right  to  formu- 
late site  objeetives  were  accorded  toem  and  their  staffs ^  yet  this 
was  aecoinpanied  by  an  insistence  upon  evaluation  relevant  to  evolv-* 
ing  federal  concerns  in  whose  fomulation  they  lacked  a  voice »  Con- 
versely, the  a&ninistrators  were  accorded  the  right  of  selective 
intervention  when  sites  proved  out  of  coirpliance  wi'tii  BUSD  regula- 
tions, but  were  denied  an  opportimity  for  continuous  concern  and 
invdlvement«    Twin  results  flowed  from  this  conpromisei  individual 
sites  were  given  a  great  deal  of  formal  independence,  which  was 
rendered  spurious  since  many  crucial  decisions  were  beyond  their 
recogniEed  keni  decisions  by  the  BUSD  central  a^rdnistration  were 
made  fitfully,  without  benefit  of  continuous  and  reliable  information 
^out  particular  sites.    Individual  BESP  sites  were  thus  thrown  back 
on  themselves,  forced  to  choose  survival  strategies  in  isolation  from 
District  guidance,  yet  severely  constrained  in  their  latitude  for 
choice » 

The  most  tangible  ea^ression  of  this  cos^romise  was  the  sent- 
blance  of  a  nonbureaucracy  within  a  bureaucracy,    h  "parallel" 
organization  to  the  BUSD  administrative  hierarchy  was  estaj^lished. 
It  was  pi^llcized  as  being  capable  of  serving  and  defending  the 
special  nature  of  alter native/e^erimental  education «     Its  pro- 
claimed reason  for  existence  was  to  get  something  done  in  a  hurry, 
to  laimch  a  program  and  perhaps  provide  a  quick  object  lesson  to 
regular  BUSD  persoimel  who  would  eventually  have  to  take  an  im- 
portant role  in  sustaining  alternative  education.    Few  if  any  per- 
sons ejected  or  wanted  this  nonbureaucracy  to  last.    It  was  in-^ 
tended  as  a  short-lived,  one- tinier  makeshift  device. 

However,  no  one  could  really  explicate  what  a  separate  BESP 
organization  was  mewt  to  accon^lish.    Indeed,  its  presence  often 
grated  on  certain  BUSD  Board  meittoers  concerned  about  the  soaring 
nuntoer  of  administrative  posts  in  the  District,    Central  ajtainia- 
trators  still  favoring  bureaucratic  control  of  BESP  sometimes  saw 
it  as  a  roa^lock  to  long-grange  planning.    Moreover,  its  temporary 
quality  failed  to  iiEpress  or  benefit  site  people  worried  about 
"phase-in"  permanence  and  the  apparent  need  to  appeal  to  the  power- 
wielders  at  the  District  apex.    For  toose  smitten  with  the  idea  of 
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gomprehansiva  ehanga,  the  existtnea  of  a  central  BISP  offiae  seemed 
to  aoften  tha  impaot  of  besp  on  BUSD,  ainaa  thm  latter  did  not  have 
to  adjust  to  toe  BESP  during  the  aoitt^ea  of  the  progran.    On  the  oon- 
trMy,  gentral  BESP  had  to  adjust^  while  its  transieney  made  it 
power laas  to  ohange  the  total  lystam.    In  t\^n,  the  laek  of  oontinu- 
ous  BUSD  involvement  pa^etuated  an  original  dietmity  among  lites. 

BESP  orgMiEation  served  to  dis^ise  the  conflict  between  site 
autonomy  and  interdependenGe  with  tha  Diatriot.    Thm  BESP  hierarchy 
was  a  "papar"  solution  to  oonflict.    Since,  in  theory,  the  BESP 
administration  was  to  be  the  ona  point  where  all  project  interests 
were  to  intarsact,  it  was  conveniently  viewed  as  a  crucible  which 
could  tranafom  conflict  into  coordination*    But  the  word  "coordina- 
tion" had  a  deceptively  single  appearance  in  the  contert  of  a  com- 
plicated progr^  like  BESP,  wherein  divergent  perspactives  mat  and 
clashed^  * 

3,    Deficiencies  in  BESP' s  K-12  Structure 


BESP  sites  wera  so  many  educational  "islanda,"  cut  off  from  one 
mother  and  the  larger  BUSD,**  Separate  jurisdictions  wara  est^lishad 
for  local  BESP  staffs  within  a  progrwi  that  was  initially  viewed  as 


*    Pressman  and  Wildavsky  (1973)  state  succinctly  our  point  about 
BESP  coordination: 

Here  we  have  ona  aspect  of  m  ^parently  desir^ 
able  trait  of  antibureaucratie  administration 
that  covers  up  the  very  problem" conflict  versus 
cooperation,  coercion  versus  consent-*-its  in- 
vocation is  aupposad  to  resolve*    Eve^one  wants 
Goordination"on  his  own  terms.    Invocation  of 
coordination  doas  not  necessarily  provide  either 
a  statement  of  or  a  solution  to  tha  problem,  but 
it  may  be  a  way  of  avoiding  both  when  accurate 
prescription  would  be  too  painful.  Coordination 
means  getting  what  you  do  not  have.    It  n^ans 
creating  imity  in  a  city  tiiat  is  not  unified. 
**    Also,  BESP  plannera  nevar  entertained  the  possibility  of  pro- 
moting diract  aducational  partnerships  between  BESP  sites  and  all 
or  some  of  the  common  schools.    However,  the  lack  of  coiranuniGation 
betwaan  sites  and  consnon  schools  was  regretted  by  some  site  directors 
and  staff  who  felt  that,  within  the  BUSD,  they  had  pionaered  "pro- 
mising" practices  of  i™sdiate  interest  to  BUSD  common  schools.  The 
John  Muir  director  stated  that  two  common  school  staffs  were  "re- 
inventing the  wheel"  in  their  isolated  endeavors  to  develop  an  open^ 
classroom  approach.    The  ELC  director  lamented  that  her  site's  imi- 
que  multi- cultural  library  was  not  used  by  the  common  schools, 
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an  emargent  procass  rather  than  a  rigorous ly  intarloGking  system  of 
alternative  sohools.     Sites  were  cordoned  off  from  one  anotoer^  so 
to  speak,  limiting  their  potential  for  artieuijition.    The  "separate- 
ness"  «id  diversity  of  BliP  sites  eonflicted  with  artieulation.  It 
proved  iiEpossible  to  create  a  coherent  panoply  of  sites  once  BESP 
included  pre-lESP  altematives  and  added  new  ones  by  administrative 
fiat  in  order  to  conply  with  the  two-gone  requirement* 

Created  by  different  people  for  different  reaionSr  TOSt  BESP 
sites  lacked  indigenous  ties  cap^le  of  promoting  vertical  conmimi- 
cation.    To  some  degree  all  sites  turned  inward^  some  to  the  point 
of  internal  feuding  over  power- sharing.     This  made  it  particularly 
difficult  for  off-^site  and  on-site  program  to  collaborate,  since 
the  former  tended  to  be  eonsnunity- oriented  while  the  latter  were 
under  the  closer  supervision  of  BUSD  administration ,      BESP  was 
highly  splintered  at  the  site  level,  with  each  site's  special  iden- 
tity being  surrogate  for  project- level  autonomy. 

Site  attrition  furtiier  undermined  articulation.     Not  even  the 
original  cast  of  sites  was  large  enough  to  acconmiodate  diversity  and 
articulation.     Reduction  in  the  nimiser  of  sites  further  affected  the 
form  and  content  of  the  K^12  structuring.     Only  12  sites  existed 
d^ing  the  final  BESP  year,*    ^e  most  significant  effects  of  the 
attrition  were  felt  at  toree  crucial  points i 

7th-8th  grade  junior  high  level.    With  the  closings  of  KAM^ 
U,N,  West,  and  Willard  Alternative,  a  gap  opened  in  junior  high  alter 
native  education  after  1973/74,  leaving  only  sparsely  populated 
Odyssey  to  fill  the  7-8  void.    As  a  result,  the  K--12  structm'e  was 
we^est  in  grades  7  and  8^  where  BUSD's  announced  reforms  of  elemen- 
tal and  seconda^  education  had  to  be  joined* 

Ethnic _ ' s chop Is .    The  elimination  of  Black  House  and  Casa  de  la 
Raza  in  1972/73,  along  with  the  later  consolidation  of  Agora  and 
Genesis  in  1974/75,  effectively  stopped  BESP  sites  from  catering  to 
the  self-defined,  special  interests  of  minority  students  (as  opposed 
to  their  academic  deficiences  identified  by  regular  school  staff  for 
remedial  treatoent) • 

Individual  K-12  schools.    The  closing  of  Casa  de  la  Raga  and 
the  failure  to  start  New  Ark  did  away  witti  thm  "built-in,"  natural 
articulation  between  grade  levels  of  such  comprehensive  schools, 
making  all  BESP  students  and  toeir  parents  s\iDject  to  whatever  con- 
tinuities could  be  agreed  upon  between  sites,  which  proved  negli^ 
gible. 


*    This  comit  of  12  sites  excludes  Environmental  Studies,  which  CQn*- 
tinued  to  receive  BESP  funds  as  a  diffused  6th  grade  progran  at 
Malcolm  Kf f  and  not  as  a  distinct  entity i  and  On  Target,  which  also 
continued  to  receive  BESP  funds  as  a  facet  of  a  "Career  Center"  pro- 
gram at  Berkeley  High,  i  ^  n 


Reduction  in  the  n^^ar  of  sites  indirectly  affected  toa 
ability  of  surviving  ones  to  stick  to  a  coherent  educational  em^ 
phasis*    This  further  limited  the  possibility  for  articulating 
across  grade  levels,  as  surviving  sites  had  to  absorb  students 
from  toe  terminated  sites,  even  though  the  forit^r  were  soMtimes 
guided  by  a  different  philosophy,  were  designed  to  serve  a  dif- 
ferant  clientele^  and  had  assentoled  staff  skills  that  corraspondad 
to  initial  purpose  and  target  population,  skills  that  were  not 
necessarily  appropriate  for  different  purposes  and  populations* 
HUI,  Model  School  A,  and  Kilimanjaro  directors,  for  instance,  felt 
pressured  to  incraase  Black  student  enrollments i  however,  in  ISA 
interviews,  these  directors  ^ -knowledge  that  ^e  initial  rationales 
for  their  sites  were  not  well^suited  to  students  who  might  have 
benefited  most  from  individualized  instruction.     According  to  their 
directors,  On  Target,  Career  Es^loration,  and  Voga/Reading  had 
their  original  purposes  thwarted  by  the  kind  of  student  thmy  could 
get  to  enroll* 

The  gulf  separating  an  inflated  senior  high  BESP  program  from 
the  comparatively  reduced  progrMn  at  lower  grade  levels  militated 
against  tiie  creation  of  a  distinctive  schoQi  career  for  BESP 
studentFj*    Specific  programs  were  not  "follc^a^  through"  from  one 
segment  of  the  BUSD  grade  configuration  to  another*     Students  exper- 
ienced discontinuity  at  the  two  d^ementary  school  levels  i 

tirades  3  to  4*     The  bilingual  program  at  Jefferson,  in  grades 
had  no  matching  program  at  KilimMjaro  or  pranklin,     the  "re- 
ceiving" BESP  sites  for  matriculating  Jefferson  students.  Third 
graders  who  had  had  English  and  Spanish  or  Chinese  as  languages  of 
instruction  at  Jefferson  were  imable  to  choose  a  comparable  program 
in  toe  fourth  grade,  at  a  common  or  BESP  school,    a  similar  pre- 
dicament faced  students  graduating  from  tte  John  Muir  K-3  school, 
where  an  "open  classroom"  philosophy  obtained^  for  the  "receiving" 
4-6  Environmental  Studies  lacked  an  equivalent  classroom  emphasis, 
4-6  sites  were  either  smaller  (Environmental  Studies)  or  less 
monopolized  by  a  BESP  orientation  (FrMklin)  than  were  K-3  sites, 
which  fi^ther  frustrated  continuity* 

Grades  6  to  7,    The  kinds  of  programs  and  types  of  teaching 
styles  available  in  grade  6  were  not  consciously  planned  in  grade 
7.    i^RE  and  Willard  Alternative^  in  the  nun^ar  of  students  enrolled^ 
were  the  prima^  junior  high  sites ,    However,  they  had  been  adminis- 
tratively concocted  in  order  to  meet  the  federal  _K-12  demand  and  to 
ease  BUSD's  problem  with  truancy  and  violence  at  tois  school  level. 
Thus^  the  educational  rationale  for  these  schools  was  brittle  and 
unstable,  a  conclusion  which  figured  in  the  bOSd  decision  to  close 
them* 
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Increasingly,  BESP  at  the  senior  high  level  was  basically  a 
loosely  contrived  "elective"  education,  not  an  ensemble  of  tightly- 
knit  "sub^schools"  capable  of  powerfully  reinforcing  alternative  ed- 
ucation provided  at  lower  grade  levels.     Especially  in  BESP's  last 
two  years,  sites  at  West  Cmpus  and  Berkeley  High  were  characterized 
by  I     (1)   the  openir4g  of  more  BESP  classes  to  common  school  students; 
(2)   a  reduction  in  BESP  courses  coii^ined  with  a  readdition  of  BESP= 
type,  elective  courses  in  the  conanon  school  curricula;   (3)  the  in- 
ability of  students  and  their  parents  to  discern  at  all  times 
whether  the  students  were  registering  in  coitmion  or  BESP  classes; 
(4)  appreciable  mobility  of  students,  BESP  and  common,  between  site 
and  regular  classes;   (5)  obstacles  to  recruitment  of  new  BESP  students 
by  current  ones  and  staff,  which  affected  the  enrollment  size  neces- 
sary to  add  new  courses  and  augment  a  suffusive  alternative  climate. 

4.     Parallelism  in  Practice 

Diverse  parties  brought  complexities  and  contradictions  into 
BESP,     I^ese  were  superimposed  upon,  ratter  tiian  reconciled  by,  its 
central  administration.    The  central  BESP  was  responsible  to  all 
participants  but  empowered  by  none.     The  June  1971  school  board 
guidelines  aptly  summarised  the  predicament  while  straining  to  make 
it  seem  a  positive  virtue.     Eef erring  to  the  position  of  BESP 
director I   the  guidelines  declared i     "He  would  not  be  viewed  by  himself 
or  his  colleagues  as  allied  with  eitter  sector  [the  sites  or  the 
BUSD  hierarchy]  nor  as  deriving  his  power  or  status  from  either," 
From  whence  the  "power"  and  "status"  of  the  BESP  director  would  de^ 
rive  was  never  made  evident.    BESP  central  administration  was  liters- 
ally  consumed  by  conflicting  demands  from  diverse  quarters.  Pres- 
sures on  its  core  activities  came  laterally  from  Washington,  down= 
ward  from  BUSD,  and  upward  from  sites*     A  parallel  organisation  was 
used  as  a  convenience  for  others*  organization^maintaining  interests. 

More  implied  than  stated  by  the  BESP  proposal  were  three  main 
functions  of  a  parallel  organization*     First,  one  can  infer,  it  was 
to  promote  cooperation  between  disparate  sites  and  between  the  sites 
and  the  BUSD  hierarchy.     Second,  it  was  to  provide  services  to  in^ 
dividual  sites.     Third,  it  was  to  be  a  model  worthy  of  BUSD  emulation^ 
either  in  some  of  its  parts  (e.g*^  staffing,  administration,  curri= 
culum  development)  or,  perhaps,  as  an  integral  whole. 

However,  each  of  the  main  central  BESP  functions  was  partially 
thwarted  by  other  BESP  participants.     The  coordinating  function  was 
chiefly  impeded  by  m  unreliable  relationship  between  the  central 
BESP  office  and  the  sites*     The  servicing  function  was  never  fully 
developed,  principally  because  of  truncated  federal-local  planning. 
The  exemplary,  or  demonstration,  function  was  impaired,  not  only  by 
deficiencies  in  performing  the  other  two  functions,  but  also  by  in- 
decisiveness  at  the  top  of  the  District  hierarchy  and  the  inherent 
subordination  of  BESP  to  BUSD.       ^  —  ^ 
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1-     Project  Coordination.    The  critical  role  of  project  advocate 
was  never  adequately  assumed  by  either  of  two  succeasive  BESP  cen- 
tral directors.     Instead,  BESP  central  actoinistration  became  a  re^ 
aiduar^^  legatee,  shouldering  those  tasks  which  other  groups  and 
orgmizations  were  imwilling  or  unable  to  perfom.     In  the  main, 
these  tasks  were  administrative  in  the  narrowest  sense  i     acting  as 
a  liaison  for  individual  sites,  tlia  BUSD,  and  concerned  federal 
agencies . 


Though  selected  by  the  BUSD,  the  BESP  central  director  was  not 
given  real  line  authority  witoin  the  school  system.    His  potential 
for  long-range  cooperative  planning  with  BUSD  was  acutely  circum- 
scribed.    He  had  to  make  essentially  intuitive  judcpents  about  what 
others  would  toleMte  «id  be  prepared  to  draw  back  when  his  views 
were  seriously  challenged.    He  was  able  to  make  decisions  only  with- 
in the  interstices  created  by  others'  disinterest,  not  within' 
formally  acknowledged  spheres  of  authority  ^d  competence. 

According  to  the  BESP  plan,  the  central  director  was  to  be  ad- 
vised by  a  council  of  student,  parent,  and  project  staff  represen- 
tatives and  by  local  advisory  comiittees  from  each  site.     But  the 
representative  coi^osition  of  an  Alternative  Schools  Council  never 
developed,  nor  did  local  site  committees  for  other  th^  intrasite 
decision-making.     Instead,  a  less  prestigious  council  of  site 
directors,  one  not  formally  recognized  by  the  BUSD  administration, 
met  sporadically  during  thm  first  year  but  was  then  disbanded  in 
favor  of  occasional  meetings  between  the  BESP  director  and  parti- 
cular site  directors  as  specific  issues  con^elled.     So,  too,  a 
formal  mechanism  for  bringing  "grass  roots"  recoimnendations  to 
upper- level  BUSD  decision-makers  was  missing  from  toe  program. 

Still,  some  sites  were  better  situated  than  others  to  take  advantage 
of  the  internal  politics  and  hierarchical  structure  of  BUSD.  Not 
all  sites  enjoyed  favorable  access  to  sources  of  money  and  influence i 
not  all  broke  from  the  starting  gate  with  the  same  chance  for  success. 
Some  sites  did  not  need  a  parallel  support  structure,  while  others 
felt  that  they  could  not  depend  on  it  for  survival.    Thus,  BESP  cen- 
tral administration  was  cast  into  a  passive  rolei    sites  could  exer- 
cise discretion  over  how  a  parallel  organization  would  be  used,  if 
at  all.     The  BESP  central  administration  responded  to  this  situation 
by  treating  sites  discretely  ratter  tiian  collectively. 

The  dynamics  of  the  BESP  director's  relationship  to  various 
sites  was  largely  framed  by  the  BUSD-defined  status  of  their  direc- 
tors.    The  relationship  was  governed,  then,  by  whetiier  site  directors 
were  located  off-site  or  on-site  and  whetiier  or  not  ^ey  were  also 
BUSD  principals.     To  the  degree  tiiat  site  directors'  roles  were 
multiple  md  contradictory,  toe  central  BESP  administration  found  it 
hard  to  harmonize  and  articulate  tiie  sites. 
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In  the  last  two  yearSi  thm  BESP  director's  impact  on  on^sita 
activities  was  minimal.     Especially  his  visits  to  sites  at  Barkalay 
High  School  were  staadily  reduced.     As  he  himself  pointed  out^  they 
harbored  directors  who  most  criticized  central  BESP  performanca. 
Tha  tensions  be^'een  alternative  ^d  traditional  education  at 
Berkeley  High,   the  BESP  director  claimed^  made  ever  mora  appealing 
the  insulation  provided  by  office  work.     Throughout  BESP*  tha  cen^ 
tral  director  lacked  a  dependable  constituency  at  tiie  site  level, 

2,     Service  Delivery,     Tha  BESP  director  was  assisted  by  a 
central  support  staff,  consisting  of  these  coi^onents i  Evaluation, 
Family^School  Transaction,  Media  and  P^lic  Information,  and  Train- 
ing.   However,  they  were  consolidated  witoin  BESP  or  merged  with 
BUSD  central  atoinistration  prior  to  tta  program's  coi^letion,  with 
an  attendant  loss  of  "parallelism"  in  BESP  organisation*     In  the 
third  year,  F^ily-School  Trmnsaction  and  Pi^lic  Information  were 
merged  into  a  new  Community  Education  unit.    The  BESP  director  de- 
cided tiiera  was  little  parental  support  for  the  new  imit,  and  NIE/ 
ESP  concurred  that  this  short-lived  component  be  phased  out  by  the 
start  of  1974/75-    The  rasponsibilitias  of  the  Fanily-School  imit 
devolved  upon  sites,  where  tiiey  ware  handled  sparingly  by  site 
directors  coping  with  a  down-winding  program.     The  lone  public  in- 
formation specialist  was  transferred  to  District  offices  and  asked 
to  fimction  in  a  dual  capacity  for  BUSD  and  BESP,     The  separate 
Media  coi^onant  was  dissolved  in  1974/75,  with  its  lone  specialist 
being  subsumed  under  Training,    For  the  final  year,  Evaluation  was 
put  \mder  thm  supervision  of  tha  BUSD  Director  of  Research  and 
Evaluation , 

The  Evaluation  unit  witoin  the  BESP  central  office  was  the 
heart  of  this  office's  mticipated  fxmctions.     The  other  proposed 
components  were  dependent  on  the  results  of  formative  avaluation 
to  greater  and  lesser  degrees.     For  evaluative  findings  were  origin- 
ally conceived  by  the  BISP  director  and  tha  federal  ESP  project 
officer  as  being  available  not  only  to  sites,  but  also  to  any  in- 
terested parent,  teacher,  coitmimity  group,  or  school  district.  The 
scope  and  perfomance  of  the  other  coii^onants  were  to  be  affactad 
by  the  Evaluation  imit^  since,  on  paper,  they  appeared  to  be  "feeders" 
or  conduits  for  it*     Specification  of  their  functions  awaited  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  substantive  infomation  available  to 
them,  for  which  Evaluation  was,  logically,  a  prime  supplier. 

Level  I  evaluation  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report 
(especially  in  Chapter  8),     Nonetheless,  that  there  ware  short- 
comings to  tha  Evaluation  con^onent  must  be  mantionad  in  the  present 
content,  for  these  affected  otiier  BESP  support  units.     Failing  the 
integration  of  Evaluation  with  thm  other  components,  thm  latter 
were  diminished  in  importance  and  required  to  improvise  new  aims 
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as  the  progrMi  imfolded*     Without  avaluative  inputs  ttie  several  BESP 
co^onents  overlapped  in  fimction,  owing  to  scarce  tasks  having  to 
be  divided  among  them;  this,  in  turn,  offered  eKCuse  and  reason  to 
collapse  them  still  furtiier.     Moreover,  toe  resulting  uncertainty 
in  pu^ose  led  to  frictions  within  the  central  lESP  office. 

Family-School  Transaction.     This  coitponent  was  intended  as  a 
new  alternative  to  the  District's  counseling  and  guidance  services* 
The  BESP  proposal  called  for  a  racially  mixed  team  of  pupil  per- 
sonnel staff  (psychologists,  social  workers,  and  counselors)  to  be 
assigned  to  families  instead  of  schools,  in  order  to  advance  "a 
participatoiy,  interactionary ,  reciprocal  relationship  between 
school  persons  rendering  serviGes  and  consmter  or  user  groups  need- 
ing service,"    Basically,  the  main  purposes  were  to  assist  families 
to  m^e  appropriate  school  choices  and  to  gain  optimal  benefit  from 
toeir  choices. 

In  truth,  however,  the  original    staff  of  four  functioned  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  were  unrelated  to  the  stated  c^jec- 
tives*     The  Paitdly-School  con^onent  was  an  early  victim  of  a  be- 
leaguered BESP  director  having  to  use  this  small  staff  for  his  own 
administrative  needs-     He  was  too  busy  responding  to  requests — run- 
ning errands  for  sites — ^to  be  ^la  to  use  project  staff  on  ill- 
defined  community  assignments* 

By  the  end  of  1971/72,  recontMndations  by  the  BESP  director 
and  tiie  Family-School  coordinator  did  aim  at  redressing  the  unclear 
definition  of  roles*    These  recommendations  were  intended  to  give 
tois  con^onent  a  closer  tie  to  the  consuTOr,  especially  in  the  non- 
white  population.     Transfers  within  tee  oTOrall  BUSD  pupil  personnel 
staff  had  left  too  professional  staff  positions  vacant;  the  BESP 
director  converted  these  ta^o  slots  into  teree  classified  positions, 
and  hired  persons  with  Asian  and  Spanish  language  abilities.  In 
addition,  the  coordinator  asked  the -new  staff  to  set  up  a  central 
information  service  center  where  families  could  obtain  accurate  in* 
formation  ^out  BESP,     However,  the  center  was  housed  in  poor 
facilities  on  thm  outer  fringe  of  the  school  district,  and  subse- 
quently received  n^ager  parental  use,* 

To  some,  this  component  was  seen  as  the  agent  of  the  central 
BESP  support  services,  with  only  loose  ties  to  thm  various  BESP 
sites r  to  others,  it  was  seen  as  the  agent  of  the  various  sites, 


*    Interestingly,  in  March  1972,  the  Family-School , staff  urged  the 
BESP  director  to  narrow  the  con^onent's  roles  by  confining  it  to  an 
evaluation  function*     The  staff  asked  that  it  be  permitted  in  the 
fortticoming  year  to  provide  data  from  the  commtmity  on  "the  effec- 
tiveness of  thm  total  ESP"   (Memorandum,  March  9,  1972). 
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providing  support  in  achieving  their  respective  goals,     Seldotn^  if 
at  all^  was  the  staff  seen  as  agents  of  the  consumer—parents  and 
students.     Aside  from  this  confusion,  there  was  the  unresolved  ques^ 
tion  of  whether  to  limit  the  services  to  _   geographic  zone,  to 
specific  BESP  sites,  to  tr^sitional  populations  within  BESP  (at 
grades  2-4,  6-7,  8-9),  or  to  a  specific  age  group  such  as  early 
childhood,  etc*     The  conponent's  coordinator  asserted  that  in^ 

adequate  staffing  made  such  a  decision  both  neQessary  and  impossible , 
given  the  previously  mentioned  constraints  on  the  BESP  director* 

Media  and  Public  Information,     These  two  components,  though 
listed  separately  in  the  BESP  proposal  and  yearly  budgets,  were 
jointly  charged  with  the  task  of  providing  inforTnation  on  the  exis- 
tence,  activities,  and  accomplishments  of  sites.     Limited  to  one 
media  e^^ert  and  one  public  information  specialist,  however,  these 
two  components  devoted  themselves  primarily  to  designing  and  updat-- 
ing  site  brochures  and  issuing  occasional  news  releases* 

According  to  tiie  second  lESP  director,  the  program  was  vastly 
imderplanned  in  this  area  of  publicity.     If  Berkeley  had  really 
wanted  to  become  a  bellwether  for  alternative  education,  he  claimed, 
professional  outsiders  should  have  been  hired  to  disseminate  aspects 
of  the  program*   By  BESP's  end,  he  concluded  that  money  ej^ended  on 
madia  equipment  and  materials  was  largely  wasted,  insofar  as  publi-- 
city  and  dissemination  should  have  been  done  properly  or  not  at  all* 
He  interpreted  BUSD  inattentiveness  to  BESP's  public  relations  as 
eKemplifying  the  District's  generally  insular  character,  which  he 
felt  also  tended  to  restrict  other  regional  and  state  interassocia- 
tions • 

Adequate  publicity  about  sites  was  critical  to  fashioning  an 
options  system,  at  least  one  toat  would  provide  consumer  choice* 
However,  the  site  descriptions  contained  in  tiie  brochures  avail^le 
to  parents  and  students  did  not  give  them  what  they  would  need  to 
make  a  choice.     Budget  information  was  not  included  in  any  program 
description,  nor  were  thm  qualifications  or  profiles  of  staff*  The 
manner  used  to  describe  toe  sites  resulted  in  their  using  different 
methods  to  describe  themselves,  thus  making  it  hard  to  compare  the 
programs  before  selecting  one*     Apparently  the  media  specialist 
simply  edited  and  put  into  a  coimnon  format  the  descriptions  pro^ 
vided  by  site  directors,  who  themselves  had  no  organisational 
mechanism  for  collaborating  on  toe  task  of  creating  useful,  com- 
parable  information*    Admittedly,  though,  BESP  dependency  on  fluc^ 
tuating  BUSD  staff  assignments  exacerbated  toe  problem  of  providing 
this  information,  as  did  an  Evaluation  unit  which  was  not  set  up  to 
assist  students  who  were  not  enrolled,  or  parents  not  involved,  in 
a  particular  site. 
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Training.     This  component  was  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
sites  and  support  staff  in  the  areas  of  madia^  curriculum  g^d  in- 
struetion^  and  staff  development*    The  prima^  strategy  for  BESP 
trainers  was  to  enQOurage  staff  to  try  out  alternative  roles.  In 
the  BESP  proposal,  it  was  stated  that  in-service  training  would  de- 
part from  a  tradition  of  orgMiizing  sessions  around  issues  of  "the 
cognitive  aspects  of  mastery^  i,e#f  techniques  and  information  which 
have  been  hMded  down  from  the  top  echelon  of  toe  school  system," 
Trainers  were  not  to  use  the  "T-group"  style  of  "aiming  at  achieving 
personal  support"  when  dealing  with  "affective  training"  issues.  Instead, 
they  were  "to  recognize  the  major  issues  in  interpersonal  life/' 
namely,  "mastery  versus  powerlessness , "  "mutual  support  versus  isola- 
tion," "accountability  for  action  based  on  clear  mutual  e^ectations 
versus  mistrust,"  and  "racism  and  its  resulting  effect  upon  the  pro- 
gram. " 

In  the  first  year,  the  one  person  assigned  to  Training  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  administrative  consultation  with  various  site 
directors.    This  consultation  with  directors  was  deemed  necessary 
for  they  lacked  e^erience  negotiating  their  way  through  the  BUSD 
bureaucracy*    Also  during  the  first  year  a  BESP  teacher  intern  pro- 
gram was  started  in  conjunction  with  a  local  college*    This  was  a 
program  whereby  people  who  had  B^A.'s  and  had  been  hired  by  sites 
could  get  teaching  credentials i  tiiia  had  the  effect  of  credential- 
ing  minority  teachers^  which  continued  until  the  fourth  year,  when 
BUSD  closed  the  door  on  new  BESP  hiring.     With  an  additional  re= 
quest  and  a  small  fee  from  teachers,  some  workshops  allowed  college 
credit  in  a  progrmi  that  BESP  training  coordinated  with  a  private 
college  in  the  area.    Although  the  BUSD,  in  conjunction  with  several 
districts  in  tte  Bay  Area*  coordinates  a  training  program  with  in-- 
structors  from  several  colleges,  BESP  training  was  unique  in  offer- 
ing college  credit  as  well  as  in-service  credit  for  its  workshops, 

BESP  Training  met  with  more  satisfaction  among  teachers  and 
principals  than  any  other  single  feature  of  the  progrMi.     This  unit 
ended  on  an  upnote,  as  its  workshops  and  High  intensity  Learning 
Centers  were  gradually  refined  and  extended  over  the  five  years. 
Teacher  training  in  the  first  year  was  confined  to  "one-shot"  kinds 
of  workshops,  e.g*,  on  how  to  mmage  the  HILCs  supported  by  ESP 
funding.     Similarly  in  the  second  year,  most  of  this  mit's  time 
was  spent  writing  plans  and  materials.     But,  by  year  ^ree,  work- 
shops were  added  in  multietonic  studies ,  teaching  reading  and  writ^ 
ing,  conmunication  skills,  and  classroom  problem-solving.  Teachers 
from  toe  common  schools  were  invited  to  the  workshops  when  space 
permitted.     As  shown  in  the  table  below,  a  total  of  372  teachers 
participated  in  thm  workshops  in  1974/75,  when  the  training  effort 
crested.  1^7 
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TABLE    15  I     NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  BESP  TRAINING,  BY 

GRADE  LE^L  AND  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL ,  1974/75* 


Nun^er  of  Total 


ELE^ffiNTARY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SENIOR  HIGH 
BESP  COrnQN       BESP  COMMON       BESP  'C0I#!0N 


Taaching  Staff 
Number  of  Total 

95 

439 

28 

158 

64 

176 

Workshops  Attended 

202 

154 

3 

3 

7 

2 

Avaraga  Nuinber  of 

Workshops  Attended 
par  Teacher 

2.13 

.35 

.11 

.02 

.  11 

.01 

.05 

P< 

.05 

P< 

.  05 

According  to  ttie  above  t^le,  in  averaging  the  nmnber  of  BESP  work- 
shops  attended  per  staffs  BESP  teachers  ware  mora  involved  tiian  tiie 
cornmon  sAool  tea^iars*    At  each  level  tiiis  was  statistically  signi- 
ficant at  the  ,05  levels    In  general^  the  eleMntary  teachers,  both 
BESP  and  contmon^  were  the  most  involved  in  BESP  Training*  According 
to  the  BESP  Training  Coordinator,  "It's  historically  a  much  tougher 
problem  getting  secondary  teachers   [involved  in  training] .  They 
think  they're  es^erts;  they'd  rather  go  to  college  in  the  sianmer  than 
take  courses  in  Training  workshops." 


A  partial  es^lanation  for  Training's    success^  relative  to  other 
support  units,  is  that  it  assumed  an  evaluative  function  by  under- 
taking a  "needs    asaessment"  among  BESP  teacher^s.     Before  workshops 
were  planned,  site  directors  met  with  teachers  to  discuss  possible 
areas  for  training*    Site  reconmiendatiOTS  were  passed  on  to  the 
Training  con^onent,  which  slated  workshops  oriented  to  teachers' 
a^^ressed  needs*     BESP  funds  permitted  teachers  "release  time"  for 
the  workshops,  by  enabling  sites  to  hire  substitute  teachers.  Site 
directors  and  principals  could  require  teachers  to  attend,  though 
this  prerogative  was  generally  declined  by  the  administrators,  as 
they  preferred  to  make  participation  volunta^p* 

Nonetheless,  the  acconplishments  of  BESP  Training  were  hedged 
by  a  BUSD  "no  fire-no  hire"  staffing  policy  which  prevented  the  pro- 
gram from  drawing  heavily  upon  esctra-District  personnel,  curbing 


*    Volimtary  BESP  Training  reduced^possibilities  for  following  a 
diagnostic  and  prescriptive  approach  vis-a-vis  individual  teachers* 
A  Training  associate  remarked  tiiat  "som  of  tiie  teachers  who  show 
up  at  the  workshops  are  teachers  who  might  be  doing  well  anyway, 
and  who  are  looking  for  reinforcement, "    The  smallness  of  the  Train- 
ing staff  also  precluded  diagnosis-precription,  though  tiie  staff 
was  involved  in  many  on-site  consultations. 
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extejisive  use  of  teachers'  es^eriences  in  alternative  education. 
Though  BESP  was  partially  able  to  remedy  racial  imbalance  in  staff- 
ing  batwaen  sites  by  hiring  classified  (non^certif icatad)  personnel, 
even  this  practice  ended  with  the  1973/74  school  year*     In  April 
1974,  the  BUSD  gave  most  classified  staff  at  BESP  sites  notices  of 
tarmnation*     BUSD  hiring  policies  put  a  significant  limtation  on 
the  ^ility  of  BESP  to  "stretch"  BUSD's  imagination. 

3*     Demonstration*     Central  BESP  support  wiits  were  also  intended 
as  instructive  contrasts  to  regular  District  practices*  HQW%wr, 
their  operations,  as  described  in  tile  above  survey ,  hardly  conm^nded 
them  as  exert^lars.    F\irtiiermore ,  even  if  their  perfortnance  had  been 
better^  their  demonstration  function  would  have  been  confounded  by 
structural  and  situational  handicaps*     Currying  favor,  doing  things 
differently,  and  "turning  aroimd"  tiie  system  could  not  be  pursued 
simultaneously,  especially  by  a  SMll  central  BESP  office  encouraged 
to  mirror  and  promote  otiier,  substantive  BESP  goals.    And,  given  the 
sites  were  only  partially  funded  by  tile  government^  and  ttat  the 
survival  of  each  depended  on  BUSD  acceptance^  they  required  and 
sought  BUSD  services  and  support.    Thus,  site  survival-seeking  and 
system  change  were  at  variance*     So,  too,  were  site  diversity  and 
system  change.    From  BESP*s  start,  BUSD  failed  to  clarify  what  the 
program  should  or  should  not  attenpti  it  had  an  uncertain  status 
within  BUSD* 

The  BESP  central  administration  shared  in  the  imcertainty,  was 
itself  trapped  between  the  idea  of  alternativeness  and  of  alignment* 
The  isolation  of  tiiis  "parallel"  office  was  reinforced  by  the  BUSD's 
reluatance  to  decide  what  would  happen  to  the  director  and  his  staff 
after  federal  funding  ceased*    The  selection  of  a  BESP  director  who 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  con^at  vigorously  BUSD  inertia  was  ex- 
ceedingly improbable.    Neither  of  two  successive  directors  was  so 
inclined.     Drawn  from  the  ranks  of  BUSD  principals,  they  were  used 
to  the  system's  constraints  despite  their  relatively  forward-looking 
views  on  education*     The  first  director  almost  inm^diately  found 
himself  having  to  salvage  a  program  gone  astray,  rateer  than  press- 
ing ahead  with  his  avowed  commitment  to  cultural  pluralism* 

The  second  director  accepted^ the  post  in  order  to  conduct  a 
"mopping  up"  operation.     He  believed  that  BESP  should  have  been  con- 
sciously  intermeshed  with  BUSD  from  the  start,  in  order  to  mitigate 
specific  problems,  rather  than  vainly  presenting  itself  as  an  utter 
contrast  to  the  regular  system.     He  also  comMnted  on  the  "loneliness" 
of  the  directorship,  the  lack  of  account^ility  witiiin  the  program, 
and  his  situational  limitations  for  grasping  power*     Entering  the 
directorship  in  tiie  BESP's  third  year^  he  claimed  that  by  then  site 
staffs  had  staked  out  "territories"  which  his  office  could  not  en= 
croach  upon  without  causing  renewed,  damaging  controversy*  He 
adopted  a  defensive  posture  himself,  wary  of  becoming  a  stalking 
horse  in  sites'  losing  battles  with  BUSD  and  the  federal  ESP  office* 
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The  two  Superintendents  who  successively  prasidad  over  BBSP 
advocated  and  hastened^  respectively,  an  initial  BUSEHcum-BESP 
expansionist  phase  and  a  concluding  consolidation  phase.  Their 
differing  administrative  styles  and  principal  areas  of  conpetency 
reinforced  vie^oints  also  being  dictated  by  the  particular  protalems 
facing  BUSD  in  each  phase.     The  times  and  the  personalities  inter- 
acted, indeed  seemed  to  require  one  another. 

Judging  from  most  local  conmientaries,  toe  first  Superintendent's 
forte  and  passion  was  to  bring  outside  monies  into  the  BUSD,  at 
which  he  eKcelled,     Ha  was  not  particularly  interested  in  becoming 
immersed  in  the  execution,  admnistration,  and  coordination  of  pro= 
jects*    While  building  up  an  exceedingly^ coi^lex  BUSD  program,  tte 
Superintendent  was  content  to  let  others  rim  it,    BESP  in  particnilar 
was  permitted  free  rein  until  crisis  or  governmental  regulations 
made  his  intervention  inescapable.    Operating  wittin  specified  plans, 
irrespective  of  the  political  "fallout,"  held  little  appeal  for  him. 
He  was  sensitive  to  tiie  bargaining  power  of  interest  groups,  which 
made  tight  fonfnal  organization  a  lii^ility  from  his  standpoint. 

Under  this  BUSD  adndnistration,  the  BESP  had  difficulty  making 
an  acknowledged  chain  of  coimnand  work.  Coiranmication  upward  and 
downward,  between  sites  and  central  BUSD  atoinistration,  was  prone 
to  getting  stalled  at  toe  central  BESP  level.  For  toe  gap  between 
tois  level  and  toe  central  BUSD  was,  in  fact,  bridged  primarily  by 
personal  contact  between  toe  first  BESP  director  and  toe  sometimes 
distracted  Superintendent,  Despite  toe  official  reporting  line  ' 
r\mning  through  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction,  tois 
BESP  director  depended  on  his  personal  ties  to  toe  Superintendent. 

If  the  first  Superintendent  was  handicapped  in  pushing  toe  BESP 
cause,  owing  to  his  sensitivity  to  political  debts  and  pressures, 
toe  second  was  none  the  leis  restricted    because  of  toe  systematizing, 
economzing  role  for  which  he  was  hired,    Neitoer  toe  time  nor  the 
circtanst^ces  augured  well  for  a  fruitful  relationship  between  toe 
second  Superintendent  and  BESP*    The  initial  stimulating  injection 
of  federal  ESP  funds  was  giving  way  to  a  drea^  pr^lam  of  wito» 
drawal:    how  to  effect  phase- in  wito  the  least  financial  burden  for 
the  BUSD,     Subjecting  BESP  to  gradual  consolidation  wito  BUSD  cen- 
tralized activities  had  toe  interim  effect  of  rimning  the  project 
on  neitoer  a  strictly  program  nor  a  strictly  functional  basis. 
Under  toe  new  Superintendent,  BESP's  last  two  years  were  spent  in 
a  twilight  zone,  wherein  it  was  neitoer  autonomous  from  nor  inte- 
gral to  toe  BUSD  hierarchy.     For  example,  toe  BUSD  Director  of 
Research  and  Evaluation  assumed  titular  control  of  the  Evaluation 
unit  but  had  to  rely  fundanrentally  on  a  BESP-ehosen  staff  trained 
in  and  for  an  autonomous  program  conception i  also,  the  task  of 
publicizing  BESP  was  newly  attached  to  a  BUSD  public  information 
specialist,  but  materials  and  intimate  knowledge  of  sites  remained 
at  separate  BESP  headquarters* 
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So  long  as  BESP  sites  did  not  estJilish  "liberated*  territories 
for  teachers^  parents,  and  students,  and  BUSD  prc^lems  could  be  re« 
solved  or  acoentuatad  by  BESP,  a  separate  BESP  organisation  would 
exist  only  at  BUSD  discretion,     toly  the  previous  Superintendent's 
willingness  to  work  with  the  first  BESP  director  inhibited  the 
colldipse  of  fomal  channels*     Even  so,  site  directors  in  the  first 
tiiree  years  occasionally  routed  information  and  inquiries  aroiuid 
the  central  BESP  office  to  the  Si^erintendent's  top  staff  officers* 
The  On  Target  director,  for  exanple,  was  exes^ted  by  the  BUSD  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Evaluation  from  having  to  administer  state- man- 
da  ted    tests  in  reading  &nd  mathi  contrarily,  the  Model  School  A 
director  funnelled  his  students'  teat  results  to  the  first  NIE/ESP 
project  officer  by  way  of  the  AssistMt  Superintendent  for  Instruc- 
tion t     Apparently,  these  departures  from  BESP-centered  procedures 
were  not  discouraged  by  BUSD  central  administration,     Hwever,  other 
BESP  sites  were  excluded  from  knowing  ^out  even  the  practical 
efficacy  of  appealing  to  BUSD  officials  on  similar  concerns.  With 
both  BUSD  administrations  there  was  a  tendency  to  focus  on  troi^le 
spots,  to  proceed  on  a  case-by-ease  basis.     As  a  result,  the  problem 
of  one  school  failed  to  provide  a  solution  for  another  facing 
similar  constraints,* 

5*  Conclusion 

The  national  ESP  regarded  tile  ROD  strategy  of  con^rehensivenese 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  local  program  design*     The  truth  of  this  pro- 
position is  borne  out  by  two  basic  considerations.     First,  thm 
substantive  ESP  purpose  was  to  correct  toe  deficiencies  of  "piece^ 
meal"  or  partial  programs,  since  they  seemed  imable  to  m^e  any 
appreciable  impact  on  school  systems.     Second,  the  correlative 
federal  interest  in  evaluation  would  lack  scope         purpose  if  the 
local  program  was  not  comprehensively  structwed. 

Despite  the  inportance  of  this  strategy  in  the  federal  ESP  for- 
mulation, however,  OE/ESP  did  not  reveal  a  painstaking  concern  for 
comprehensiveness  dwing  initial  BESP  planning.     Respecting  the 
K-12  coi^osition  of  sites,  OE/ESP  en^hasiged  the  two-zone  limitation 


*    The  failure  of  BUSD  central  administratcra  to  respond  to  site 
inquiries  had  a  similar  effect.     For  instance,  the  John  Muir  director/ 
principal  protested  thm  presence  at  her  school  of  two  other  federal 
programs  (Criterion  Reading  and  Math  Wirtz) *     Upon  BUSD  request, 
she  wrote  a  formal  letter  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  In- 
struction asking  for  exemption.     Receiving  no  response,  John  Muir 
exempted  itself,  but  without  drawing  attention  to  the  issue  of  non- 
BESP  programa  at  BESP  sites. 
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to  BESP  but  did  not  es^ibit  a  strong  interest  in  the  kinds  of  alter« 
natives  available  or  in  their  distribution  throughout  the  school 
career*    As  a  consequenGe,  BESP  was  pemitted  to  bacorte  a  top- 
heavy  inverted  pyramid,    A  relatively  large  nui)±ier  of  sites  existed 
at  the  seconda^  levels  coining  too  late  in  the  school  career  to 
further  a  belated  federal  interest  in  articulation.  Similarly^ 
OE/ESP  originally  deferred  to  thm  BUSD  interpretation  of  the  inter- 
locking^ multiple  con^onents  requirement^  which  resulted  in  a 
"parallel"  BESP  central  office  which  was  neither  autonomous  from 
nor  integral  to  regular  BUSD  activities* 

The  RSD  strategies  of  comprehensiveness  and  of  local  planning 
proved  to  be  in  tension  with  one  anotiher*     Neither  a  federal  nor 
a  local  assessment  of  priorities  was  able  to  prevail.  Although 
BUSD  was  required  by  OE/ESP  to  est^lish  soto  sites,  which  were  not 
congruent  with  local  wishes,  BUSD  based  the  remainder  of  BESP  on 
preexisting  alternatives  which  were  already  functionally  diffuse 
because  haphazardly  created,     ^e  conjunction  of  the  federal  com^ 
prehehsiveness  requirerent  and  deference  to  local  wish-iS  imparted 
further  centrifugal  tendencies  to  alternative  schooling  in  Berkeley* 
On  the  whole  ^  one  had  neitoer  "ea^erimental"  nor  "alternative" 
schools  in  BESP^  but/  rather,  a  hybrid  product  unsusceptible  to 
overall  program  organization  or  articulation.     Never  truly  planned 
at  the  local  levels  the  R&D  strategy  of  conprehensiveness  actually 
contributed  to  piecemeal  change  endeavors  from  which  ESP  had  pro- 
posed to  depart. 
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CHAPTER  7 1     FIVE-YEAR  FORWARD  FUNDING 


AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  RsD  STRATEGY 


The  primary  aim  of  five-year  forv»?ard  funding  as  an  educational 
RSD  strategy  was  to  exact  and  solidify  a  five-'year  conEiitmant  from 
a  local  school  district  to  tha  experimantal    project  as  the  msans 
for  effecting  "cor^rehensive  change."    However,  the  strategy  did 
not  exact  a  special  local  conffiiitment  to  BESP* 

BUSD  failed  to  clarify  the  place  of  alternative  education 
in  the  total  District  program^  to  undertake  Gost-benefit  analysis 
of  BESP,  to  make  BESP  the  centerpiece  of  other  local  progrante, 
Intermeshed  with  central  BUSD  fiscal  policies  and  procedures^ 
BESP  became  mired  in  and  engulfed  by  the  District's  chronic 
fiscal  crisis  and  unsure  management.     The  |6  million  plus  that 
OE/ESP  promised  to  the  Berkeley  experiment  over  a  five-year 
period  could  neither  be  spent  nor  claimed  efficiently*  Further, 
BUSD  financial  control  of  BISP  was  not  accompanied  by  a  concerted 
effort  to  allay  conmunity  suspicion  of  BESP.     Distrust  and  mis- 
undarstanding  of  the  fsderal  funding  strategy  pervaded  BUSD 
ranks  * 

Although  NIE/ESP  heeded  OE/ESP*s  promise  to  provide  five- 
year  funding,  it  threatened  to  withhold  monies  at  several 
junctures  until  BUSD  and  BESP  compliad  with  evolving  federal 
intert ratations  of  evaluation  and  experimentalism.     In  effect, 
federal  funding  of  BESP  occurred  on  a  yearly  renewable  basis. 
A  "stop-go"  effort  hampered  BESP.    Local  anxieties  were  pro- 
voked by  what  amounted  to  conditional  funding  based  on  perfor- 
mance.    In  practice,  the  forward-funding  strategy  never  fully 
enshrinad  consistent  federal  service  to  or  monitoring  of  BESP. 
Federal  ESP  slid  from  one  view  of  its  proper  role  to  another, 
making  reliable  financial  support  of  locally  planned  and  imple- 
mented change  seem  to  local  persons  a  strategy  missing  from  BESP. 
Thus,  the  amount  and  method  of  ESP  funding  failed  to  correct 
appreciably  the  uncertainty  of  past  federal  funding  of  educational 
innovation  and  research* 

The  strategy  foundered  before  two  basic  problems-  First, 
there  was  lack  of  agreement  at  and  between  the  federal  and  local 
levels  on  the  purpose  of  ESP  monies.     Second,  the  BUSD  fiscal 
system  was  too  cumbrous  and  unresponsive  to  permit  BESP  sites  to 
define  and  pursue  their  goals  in  a  coherent  manner.     There  was 
a  tension  between  the  approaches  to  solving  these  problems.  That 
is,  ware  ESP  funds  to  stimulate  an  experimental  program  that 
might  eventually  alter  BUSD  fiscal  practices  or  was  the  greater 
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priority  that  of  reforming  those  practices  in  order  to  facilitate 
an  alternative  program?*    The  first  approach  was  geared  to  changing 
personal  attitudes;  the  second,  to  changing  f inancial-adininistra^ 
tive  structures*     Naitiier  approach  was  pursued  consistently 
within  BESP.     Initial  planning  emphasized  the  "attitude-bef ore- 
structure"  approach.     However^  federal  ESP  belatedly  caviled  at 
the  weaknesses  of  BUSD  financial  controls  after  renouncing  its 
attempt  to  gain  local  support  for  its  view  of  the  proper  uses  of 
ESP  monies^ 

1 .     piyergent  Views  About  Forward  Funding 

When  originally  funding  BESP#  OE/ESP  felt  inipelled  to  move 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed.     The  task  of  "moving  money" 
encouraged  the  government  to  look  to  already  advantaged  school 
districts,  on  the  premise  that  they  were  in  the  best  position 
to  spend  money.     Given  the  vagueness  and  riskiness  of  the  compre'- 
hensive  change  motif,  the  most  evident  criterion  of  success 
immediately  present  was  the  ability  to  spend  money,**    Going  by 
this  criterion,  BUSD  was  a  promising  recipient,  hardly  in  a  posi^ 
tion  to  demur.     The  preparation  of  BUSD's  "letter  of  interest" 
to  OE/ESP  coincided  with  the  revelation  from  the  Superintendent 
that  BUSD  would  be  facing  a  $2.6  million  deficit  which,  in 
accordance  with  state  -law,  would  have  to  be  eliminated  in  the 
1971/72  BUSD  budget. 

Soon  after  funding  of  BESP,  however,  some  federal  ESP  officials 
and  Berkeley  citizens*  groups  came  to  the  belief  that  the  OE/ESP 
grant  was  pursued  by  BUSD  primarily  because  of  fiscal  troubles 
and  that  this  motive  influenced  adversely  the  kind  of  local 
commitment  with  which  the  grant  was  being  applied.     They  felt 
that  BUSD  was  never  genuinely  interested  in  educational  alter^ 
natives,  that  it  hurriedly  whipped  up  the  grant  proposal  be- 
cause  a  large  federal  grant  might  soften  BUSD  budget  difficulties. 
Contrarily,  though,  BUSD  felt  it  should  not  be  put  on  the 
defensive,  accused  of  dilatory  performance  and  subjected  to  forceful 


*    Thomas  K.  Glennan,  the  first  NIE  Director,  has  stated  that  a 
similar  dilemma  afflicts  much  of  educational  R&Di     "We  cannot 
conduct  many  kinds  of  R&D  without  creating  or  at  least  im- 
proving the  system,  and,  at  the  same  timef  we  cannot  create  or 
improve  the  system  without  conducting  R&D"   (Glennan,  March  1973) . 
Translate  the  word  "system"  into  "BUSD"  and  you  have  a  statement 
of  the  two  horns  impaling  BESP. 

**    The  beginning  and  end  of  BESP,  we  parenthetically  add,  had 
this  criterion  in  conmon. 
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federal  monitoring.    To  BUSD  officials,  national  ISP  had  patently 
erected  a  program  keyed  to  District  promise^  not  to  District 
performance.    BUSD  reasoned  that  once  ESP  funding  was  given  to 
Berkelay#  the  govermnent  had  an  implicit  obligation  to  assume 
the  local  effort  was  toe  best  one  possible  und^r  stringent  finan= 
cial  constraints.     Indeed,  the  BUSD  versions  of  the  forward- 
funding  concept  slipped  easily  into  the  notion  that  the  federal 
government  should  be  easing  the  financial  crises  of  local  schools 
through  a  program  similar  to  revenue  sharing*    Federal  ESP  talk 
of  a  local- federal  "partnership"  implied  to  BUSd  that  the  govern- 
ment would  ma^e  allowance  for  the  local  "cash  Gonundrum." 
Naturally,  District  survival  was  seen  by  BUSD  officials  as  a 
prerequisite  to  program  success.* 

Actual  BUSD  TOtivas  are  hard  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty. 
However,  the  original  and  relatively  straightforward  problem  of 
giving  and  receiving  TOney  unquestionably  concealed  latent  differ- 
ences in  outlook  between  the  major  parties'  to  BesP.  Deepening 
BUSD  financial  troi^les  served  to  make  these  diffarences  sharper. 
Budgetary  woes  bred  distrust  and  solidified  oppositions  and  anta- 
gonisms*    Lacking  consensus  on  the  meaning  and  implications  of 
forward  funding^  BESP  was  inherently  a  cauldron  conflict, 
irrespective  of  more  tangible  obstacles  to  successful  BESP 
financing.     Stated  somewhat  differently,  chronic  BUSD  fiscal 
crisis  did  not  sinply  reflect  "objective"  limitations  to  BUSD 
capacity  to  use  ESP  nnDnies  effectively;  crisis  also  hardened 
the  "subjective"  variations  in  perspective  among  diverse  BESP 
participants*    By  specifying  these  variations*  we  see  that  each 
was  too  narrow  to  permit  Meondilla^an  aitiang  tiiem  and|  tiius^ly^ 
a  basis  for  remedying  defects  in  BUSD  fiscal  policies  and  methods , 

The  Federal  View  as  Catalytic  Incentive^    The  stated  federal 
desire  was  to  assist  in  the  development  of  mechanisms  for  lasting* 
self-renewing  change  within  BUSD  structurea.  Hence?  ESP  funding 
would  be  confined  to  ''catalytic"  change  costs*     It  was  to  be  used 
in  three  basic  ways:     (1)  to  provide  for  alternative  school 
curriculum  and  program  content;   (2)  to  support  new  or  additional 
services  to  BESP  programs   (administration,  evaluation,  training, 
etc*);    (3)  to  hire  certain  BESP  personnel  (i.e^^  professional 
experts  from  within  BUSDf  outside  consultants;  and  clerical  staff). 


*    During  a  "feedback"  session  between  BUSD/BESp  administrators 
and  Level  II  staff  in  the  summer  of  1975,  a  Boatd  of  Education 
mer±>er  questioned  the  federal  wisdom  of  funding  a  fiscally 
troubled  BUSD  for  innovative  purposes.     According  to  this  mender, 
OE/ESP  should  have  anticipated  difficulties  with  BESP  and  had  only 
itself  to  blame  for  discounting  the  obvious. 
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ESP  monies  were  therefore  not  simply  to  provide  a  sum  per  student 
over  and  above  BUSD's  own  financial  allotment  per  student^  but 
were  to  be  used  to  change  Uie  system*    With  this  fuiiding  formula^ 
federal  ESP  hoped  to  encourage  BUSD  to  plan  BESP  with  a  con- 
stricted focus.    At  the  end  of  five  years ^  perhaps^  BUSD  would 
possess  a  solid  foundation  for  Gontinuing  reform  and  innovation. 

In  furtherance  of  this  federal  purpose^  ESP  expenditures 
on  BESP  sites  were  planned  to  be  higher  in  the  first  two  years 
than  the  last  three,    OE/ISP  reasoned  that  a  swift  injection  of  th 
monies  budgeted  for  sites  would  put  them  on  an  alternative/ 
experimental  footing  in  a  hurry,  thereby  providing  a  "long"  five 
years  for  evaluation  and  for  establishing  sites  in  local  esteem. 
Then,  in  mid-program,  the  burden  of  sustaining  sites  would  swing 
even  more  toward  BUSD.     However,  the  support  units  were  not  to 
receive  the  same  proportional  cuts  in  ESP  funding  as  the  program 
sites.    Table  16  shows  that  this  shift  in  federal  expenditures 
was  implemented. 

TABLE  16 1     BESP  EXPENDITUREg  BY  TYPE ,  1971/72  1975/76 

y^^y   Expenditure  Category 


Support_Units  Program  Sites  Total 


1971/72 

$ 

430,544 

15% 

1  742,194 

24% 

$1,172,738 

19% 

1972/73 

602,458 

20% 

1,143,836 

36% 

1,746,294 

29% 

1973/74 

757,921 

26% 

708,277 

23% 

1,466,198 

24% 

1974/75 

573,845 

19% 

391,002 

12% 

964,847 

16% 

1975/76* 

578,433 

=  20% 

162,828 

5% 

741,261 

12% 

Total 

$2 

,943,201 

100% 

$3,148,137 

100% 

$6,091,338 

100% 

1975/76  expenditures  are  budgeted  figures. 


Nonetheless,  the  negotiated  BUSD-ESP  agreement  to  reduce 
over  time  the  federal  expenditures  on  site  .development  could  not 
compel  BUSD  to  give  special  prominence  to  BESP.  Slackening 
federal  expenditures  for  sites  would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  BUSD, 
but  not  the  intense  federal  zeal.*    The  major  fallacy  in  the 

*    While  another  Level  II  evaluation  of  an  ESP  project  (other,  than 
Berkeley's)  compared  the  five-year  federal  dollars  to  revenue 
sharing,   the  full  import  of  educational  RSD  tied  the  dollars  to 
the  "experiment "-"^to  bringing  about  comprehensive  change*  Federal 
ESP  never  intended  that  its  monies  be  used  to  balance  district 
budgets  * 
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federal  view  was  that  it  would  be  possible  to  dramatiGally  dhanga 
BUSD  "on  the  cheap,"    Though  originally  riveted  to  the  assumption 
that  iwjney  my  changa  attitudas^  the  federal  view  slighted  the 
fact  that  however  much  ESP  monies  ware  valued  locally  as  con- 
venience,  they  were  insufficient  to  make  BUSD  highly  self- 
conscious  of  a  need  for  fundamental  changa.    While  federal  ESP 
possessed  a  strong  proprietary  interest  in  how  its  monies  were 
deployed  locally,  BUSD  did  not  share  the  same  lofty  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  federal  dollars.    The  reasons  for  this  were 
embedded  in  the  BUSD  view  of  the  five-year  commitment* 

The  BUSD  Viaw  of  BESP  as  Added  Revenue.     To  BUSD  central 
administrationi  BESP  required  a  local  administrativa  effort  far 
above  that  bestowed  on  the  regular  BUSD  program  and  other  federal 
grants  received  by  BUSD — provided  that  a  full-scale  effort  was 
indeed  to  ba  mounted.    BUSD  stressed  the  importanca  of  these 
additional  and  unforeseeable  costs  to  its  own  budget i  rent^ 
renovation^  and  transportation  needs  of  off=site  schools;  in- 
creased paper  work^  disruption  of  routine ,  and  decreased  ability 
to  rely  on  past  experience;  the  long-term  effect  of  hiring 
new  BESP  staff  with  BUSD  monies.     In  exchange  for  this  effort, 
central  BUSD  required  adequate  compensation  from  ESP  monies,  which 
BUSD  saw  to  be  unforthcoming.    However,  it  is  doubtful  that  more 
federal  money  would  have  been  an  incentive  sufficient  to  create 
BUSD  resolve  for  "conprehensive  change,"    This  speculation  aside ^ 
the  reality  was  that  BUSD  central  administrators  and  Board 
mentoers  "let  the  chips  fall"  where  they  might,  in  the  knowledge 
that  some  routine  and  mildly  progressive  school  activities  were 
being  assisted  by  ESP  monies.* 

The  BUSD  view  received  further  elaboration  during  BUSD's 
disagreement  with  NIE/ESP  about  the  administrative  support  costs 
properly  due  BUSD  for  the  first  30=months  grant  period.  According 

*    ESP  monies  assisted  BUSD  by  relieving  it  of  responsibilities 
and  by  augmenting  the  existing  BUSD  program.     For  example,  some 
BESP  administrative,  support,  and  site  positions  were  filled  by 
people  who  had  previously  held  BUSD  salaried  positions,  and  not  all 
of  these  were  subsequently  filled  by  new  hires.     Thus,  ESP  monies 
enabled  BUSD  to  undertake  the  reduction  in  BUSD  staff=-at  least 
for  a  time=-that  BUSD  officials  were  otherwise  reluctant  to  undertake 
because  of  the  District's  affirmative  action  employment  policy 
and  system  barriers.     At  the  same  time,  though,  ESP  monies  also 
permitted  the  purchase  of  materials  and  equipment,  such  as  the 
High  Intensity  Learning  Centers   (HILCs) ,  which  were  capable  of 
serving  BESP  and  BUSD  students.     A  few  site  directors,  wishing 
to  ingratiate  then^elves  with  the  common  school  officialdom 
and  staff ,  deliberately  followed  a  purchase  policy  attuned  to 
BUSD  equipment  needs   (e.g.,  video  equipment,  additional  supplies, 
etc.). 
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to  the  Superintendent,  the  Director  of  Planning  and  Development, 
and  the  Director  of  Business  Services,  BUSD  had  sought  and  gained 
verbal  approval  for  a  fixed  administrativa  support  cost,  i,e,, 
stated  in  dollars,  rather  than  for  a  fixed  percentage  overhead 
rate.     The  4.6  percent  overhaad  which  NIE/ESP  ascertained  to  be 
the  proper  rate  due  BUSD  for  the  first  30  months  was  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  Superintendent,  but  to  no  avail.     For  this  per- 
centage was  one  applicable  to  the  "average"  program  in  the  District, 
On  the  contrary,  said  BUSD  officials i     ESP  monies  were  in  the 
nature  of  special  categorical  aid  and,  as  such,  in  no  way  assimilable 
to  normal  District  operations. 

Also  during  contract  negotiations,  a  corollary  to  this 
basic  BUSD  stance  emerged i    BESP  should  be  regarded  as  one  con^ 
tract  rather  than  a  group  of  site-specific  contracts*  Behind 
the  BUSD  opposition  to  the  reverse  federal  interpretation  were 
two  primary  BUSD  fears.     First,  BUSD  was  apprehensive  that  autono- 
mous sites,  not  financially  subject  to  central  BUSD  direction, 
might  make  independent  agreeTCnts  with  the  federal  ESP,  causing 
BUSD  to  incur  long-term  obligations  and  stimulating  the  develop^ 
ment  of  local  political  pressure  groups,     BUSD  was  wary  of 
federal  expenditures  necessitating  use  of  local  funds  in  per- 
petually short  supply.     Second,  BUSD  was  afraid  that  monies  from 
eliminated  or  reduced  sites  would  not  remain  in  the  BUSD  treasury, 
Fbr  this  reason,  the  contractual  arrangement  with  NIE/ESP  was 
itself  suspect  in  BUSD  eyes,  since  the  contract  disallowed  the 
"recycling"  of  untapped  TOnies  budgeted  for  BESP  and  eliminated 
the  payment  of  indirect  or  overhead  costs  to  BUSD  during  the 
second  30-months  contract  phase  of  BESP,     The  contract  tied  the 
receipt  of  ESP  funds  to  cost-reii^ursement  instead  of  allowing 
a  monthly  cash  flow  in  advance  as  had  the  first  30-months  OE/ESP 
grant.     As  the  Director  of  Business  Services  informed  the  Super-- 
intendent  in  a  memorandum  dated  November  12,  1973: 

This  [the  contract]  will  mean  about 
$300,000  lass  average  cash  balance  in 
the  County  Treasury  and  a  loss  of  approK- 
imately  $9,000  in  interest  income. 

But  BUSD  also  had  to  balance  against  the  not  altogether 
satisfactory  terms  of  the  contract  the  impecuniousness  of  ESP 
monies  when  contrasted  with  the  larger  District  program.  Federal 
ESP  funded  the  high-flown  ideals  stated  in  the  BESP  proposal. 
It  did  not  heed  the  reality  that  BUSD  had  no  compelling  reason 
to  reform  itself  by  spotlighting  BESP,     In  Berkeley,  ESP  forward 
funding  was  dwarfed  by  the  size,  complexity,  and  munificence  of 
the  total  BUSD  program.     BUSD  became  an  ESP  recipient  because  it 
had  ready^to-go  programs  on  its  back  burners*     The  federal  policy 
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of  awarding  tiia  "haves"  instead  of  the  "have=nots"  backfired, 
however*     For  the  same  local  conditions  that  encouraged  federal 
ESP  to  faTOr  BUSD  also  offered  BUSD  a  plausible  excuse  to  resist 
pressure  to  make  it  act  in  ways  local  officials  deemed  undesirable. 
The  major  characteristics  of  the  BUSD  program  which  offered  such 
excuse  are  cited  below* 

High  expenditures  per  student.     In  a  June  1975  issue  of 
Nation's  Schools  and  Colleges ,  it  was  stated  that  the  1974/75 
national  "cost  per  student"  was  $1,170*    BUSD's  $2,713.99  "cps" 
for  the  same  year  was  132  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average.     In  a  recent  pi^lication,  About  Berkeley  Schools  {1975) 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Berkeley  pointed  out  that,  in  1974/75, 
BUSD  commanded  a  tax  rate  of  nearly  57*50  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation,  while  the  City  of  Berkeley's  portion  was  less  than 
$3*50  per  $100*     The  same  report  noted  that  the  BUSD  tax  rate 
was  the  highest  in  the  State* 

Sizable  BUSD  enrollment  relative  to  BESP  enrollment*  Wliereas 
total  BUSD  student  enrollment  dropped  15  percent  over  the  five- 
year  period  1971/72-1975/76,  BESP  student  enrollment  showed  a 
decline  of  31  percent  from  its  peak  of  1972/73  (from  4,235 
students  to  2,865)*     Thus,  the  decline  in  enrollment  was  greater 
for  BESP  than  for  BUSD  as  a  whole*     Closure  of  five  BESP  sites 
after  the  enrollment  peak  of  1972/73  accounts  for  this,  in  part* 
Black  House  and  Casa  de  la  Raza,  with  a  confined  total  of  180 
students,  were  closed  in  June  1973*    The  closing  of  I^RE,  UN  West, 
and  Willard  Alternative  in  June  1974  affected  357  other  students, 
making  a  total  of  537  displaced  BESP  students,  most  of  whom  could 
not  be  accommodated  by  still  remaining  BESP  programs*    As  Table  17 
below  makes  evident,  only  in  1972/73  did  BESP  approach  the  Average 
Daily  Attendance  (ADA)  of  5,000  students  which  BUSD  and  federal 
ESP  officials  initially  forecast  as  a  reasonable  BESP  objective 
(which  would  have  been  35  percent  of  the  1971/72  and  40  percent 
of  the  1975/76  school  population) * 

TABLE  17  ■     BUSD  AND  BESP  ENROLL^NTS,  1971/72  -  1975/76 


1971/72 


1972/73 


1973/74 


1974/75 


1975/76 


BUSD  ADA* 
BESP  ADA 
BESP  ADA  as  a 
%  or^BlJSD  ASA 


14,457 
3,632 


25% 


14,250 
4,235 


30% 


13,777 
3,857 


28% 


13,038 
3,210 


25% 


12,977 
2,865 


22% 


*  ADA  figures  for  K-12  only  and  do  not  include  adult  enroll- 
ment since  adults  ar^  not  comparable  to  BESP  students. 
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Revenue  sources  other  than  BE5P.     In  terms  of  dollar  and 
cents,  BESP  was  a  Gomparatively  small  portion  of  the  BUSD  program, 
BESP  represented  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  BUSD 
budget,  in  any  one  BESP  year.     The  reader  is  provided  with  com- 
parisons between  BUSD  and  BESP  expenditures  in  the  tables  below. 


TABLE  18;  BUSD  COST  PER  STUDENT^  1921/72  -  1975/76 

J-971/72  1972/73  1973/74  1974/75  1975/76 

ADA*                    14,457  14,250  13,777  13,038  12,977 
Total** 
EKpen- 

ditures  $28,408,472  $33,284,130  $31,318,185  $35,358,002  $35,247,686 

CPS            S  1,965.03  S  2,335,73  S  2,273,22  $  2,713.92    $  2,716.17 


*    ADA  figures  for  K-12  only  and  do- not  include  adult  enrollment, 
**    Total  expenditures  do  not  reflect  expenses  of  adult  education, 
and  are  "General  Fund"  expenditures  only. 


TABLE  I9g     BESP  SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURE  PER  STUDENT,   1971/72  1975/76 


1971/72        1972/73        1973/74      1974/75  1975/76* 

ADA  3,632  4,235  3,857        3,210  2,865 

Total  BESP 

Expenditures  $1,172,738  $1,746,294  $1,466,198  $964,847  $741,261 

CPS/BESP  $     322,89  $     412.34     $     380,14     $300.58  $258.73 


*  Figures  in  this  column  represent  the  BUSD  budgetary  estimate 
for  1975/76. 


Especially  noteworthy,  however,  is  that  ESP  monies  comprised 
no  more  than  38  percent  of  total  federal  funding  of  BUSD  in  any 
one  BESP  year*     In  its  first ^year,  BESP  was  but  one  of  42  outside 
grants  and  contracts,  most  of  which  were  federal,  managed^  through 
BUSD  central  administration.     In  fact,  prior  to  1973/74,  BESP 
was  second  to  Bilingual  Children's  Television  in  total  federal 
dollar  amount  brought  iito  BUSD,     By  1975/76,  as  a  percentagQ  of 
total  BU^D  income,  the  federal  contribution  was  the  highest  in 
nine  ye^  rs  (except  for  1972/73) ,  though  the  ESP  share  of  all 
federal  allocations  to*  BUSD  had  dwindled  to  13  percent*     Over  its 
five-year  involvement  in  Berkeley,  ESP  accounted  for  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  federal  funds  flowing    into  the  school  district. 
The  relevant  comparisons  between  ESP  and  all  other  federal  monies 
in  BUSD  diiring  the  five-year  period  of  BESP.  are  shown  in  Table  20 
below. 
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TABLK  20;     INCQ^  reCEIVED  BY  BUSP  FROM  ESP  AND  OTHER  FEDERAL 
GRANTS,     1971/72  -  1975/76  ^       ^  ' 


1971/72  1972/73  1973/74 

All  Federal  income        |4,12B,874  $6,774,881  $  3,822,812 

ESP  income                     $1,172,738*  $1,746,294  $  1,466,198 
ESP        a  %  of 

Federal  IncQma                          2  8%  26%  38% 

1974/75  1975/76  Five-Year  Total 

All  Federal  income        14,734,626  55,874,190  $25,335,383 

ESP  income                      $     964,847  $     741,261  $  6,091,338* 
ESP  as  a  %  of 

Federal  Income                          20%  13%  24% 


*    Figures  for  1971/72  ESP  income,  and  total  ESP  income,  in- 
cludes the  $10,000  planning  grant  received  from  USOE  in 
February,  1971. 


Multiple  funding  of  BESP  sites.    Other  special  District  and 
state  monitored  programs  existed, at  certain  BESP  sites,  ones  that 
had  been  proposed  by  BUSD  administrators.     BESP  was  not  the  soli- 
tary source  of  extra-BUSD  funding  and  identity  for  these  sites. 
Other  programs  at  Franklin  included  BABEL  (bilingual  education)  and 
an  Arts  sub-»school,  while  state  childcare  funds  were  one  of  five 
non-ESP  funding  sources  for  the  Early  Learning  Center,  Among 
other  incomes,  John  Muir  received  Follow  Through  monies;  Jefferson 
had  a  BABEL  program;  East  Campus  received  state  funds  as  a  con- 
tinuation school* 

No  matter  whether  BtJSD  officials  felt  pride  in  wealth  or 
alarm  over  swelling  costs,  BESP  was  apt  to  be  a  relatively  negli- 
gible factor  in  ttieir  calculations.     Either  way,  BESP  diminished 
in  importance  over  time.     A  five-year  diffusion  over  many  sites 
and  services  of  ESP's  $6  million— as  against  an  annual  BUSD 
budget  of  S30  million  plus-^did  not  seem  to  comprise  a  "critical 
mass"  for  anything  approaching  a  demand  for  comprehensive  change  in 
BUSD.     True,  the  plunge  in  BUSD  student  enrollment  negatively 
affected  the  income  BUSD  received  from  the  state  in  the  form  of 
ADA  monies  during  a  five-year  BESP  period  in  which  BUSD  expendi- 
tures soared  25  percent.     Yet,  viewed  from  the  angle  of  BUSD 
officials  struggling  to  balance  ledgers,  BESP  sites  became  competi- 
tors to  more  established  BUSD  schools  in  the  quest  for  uncommitted 
BUSD  revenues.    As  indicated  previously  in  this  report,  competition 
and  phase-in. were  site  problems  which  dampened  enthusiasm  for 
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alternativeness  and  experimentation.    At  the  same  timmf  BUSD 
overspending  meant  that  the  central  BUSD  adininistration  did  not 
stand  pat  in  the  search  for  federal  monies ,    Other  promising 
federal  revenues  were  sought,  and  the  pivotal  role  of  BESP  had 
to  be  played  down  in  order  to  play  up  the  in^ortance  of  each  new 
BUSD  bid  for  additional  revenue^  as  in  the  case  of  the  ESAA 
monies  praviously  discussed.    The  federal  cash  flow  into  BUSD 
in  1975/76  was  the  highest  it  has  ever  been    except  for  1972/73, 
and  none  of  the  latest  federal  programs  in  BUSD  had  to  be  justi-= 
fied  by  or  built  upon  a  connection  to  BESP,* 

The  Site  View  as  Discretionary  .Ipending.     ESP  grant 'TOnies, 
though  a  minor  supplement  to  largely  BUSD- supported  sites,  were 
expected  by  BESP^staffs  and  consumer^i  to  be  that  godsend  of 
financial  flexibility  seldom  visited  on  BUSD  common  schools. 
And,  in  reality,  so  long  as  the  grant  arrangement  and  the  initial 
infusion  of  monies  to  sites  obtained,  BESP  was  not  quite  the 
BUSD-dominated  program  that  were  other  state  and  federal  programs 
in  which  BUSD  funnelled  e^cternal  monies  to  schools  and  enforced 
guidelines.    Although  central  BESP  and  BUSD  had  to  approve 
site  budgets  even  under  the  OE/ESP  grant,  there  was  enough 
flexibility  in  the  uses  of  ESP  monies  by  sites  to  say  that  their 
budgets  for  these  particular  monies  genuinely  originated  within 
sites  themselves*    The  major  qualification  to  this  judgment  was 
that  site  discretion  had  to  await  BUSD  determination  of  what 
District  allocations  to  sites  would  be  forthcoming*     This  meant 
that  sites  had  to  await  final  BUSD  budgetary  decisions,  which 
impelled  sites  to  "fill  in"  their  needs  hastily  with  ESP  monies, 
without  the  advantage  of  long-range  planning*     Still,  in  the  first 
two  years,  the  BESP  affiliation  permitted  site  directors  and  some 
teachers  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  budgetary  rigidity  of  common 
schools . 


Yet,  a  sense  of  doing  something  extra  for  students  because 
of  ESP  funding  was  stronger  at  on-site  than  off-site  programs. 
The  latter  programs,  requiring  high  "capital  intensities"  due 
to  their  relative  isolation  from  BUSD  services^  started  out  in 
arrears  in  physical  plant  capacity.     They  suffered  from  dilapi^ 
dated  facilities   (Other  Ways  and  Casa  de  la  Raaa)  or  incessant 
movement  from  one  location  to  another  (Odyssey  was  forced  to  niove 


*    Speaking  of  the  $2.6  million  deficit  requiring  elimination  in 
the  1976/77  BUSD  budget,  a  Board  of  Education  meri^er  argued  that 
"the  present  crisis  is  a  legacy  of  the  past  where  previous  school 
boards  accepted  federal  monies"   (Berkeley  Daily  Gazette,  July  12, 
1976).     However,  the  five--year  upward  trend  in  federal  funding  of 
BUSD  seems  to  be  at  odds  with  this  statement. 
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on  six  occasions).     But  on-site  programs,  including  those  with 
income  other  than  BUSD  and  ESP^  prized  the  small  amount  of 
leverage  within  BUSD  that  ESP  monies  afforded  them.  Paradoxi- 
cally, then,  BESP  program  under  the  close  supervision  of  BUSD 
felt  that  ESP  monies  freed  them  from  BUSD  constraints  to  some 
extent,  while  more  structurally  discrete  off-site  schools  did 
not  share  in  this  belief, 


The  usual  site  attitude  toward  ESP  monies,  pegged  as  it  was 
to  gaining  freedom  and  flexibility,  conflicted  with  the  stimulus^ 
to-planning  view  of  federal  ESP,     The  federal  decision  to  start 
BESP  with  heavier  site  funding  in  the  first  two  than  the  last 
three  years  did  not  produce  the  results  intended  by  federal 
ESPi  site  focuses  that  were—simutaneously—alternative,  exper» 
imental,  evaluable,    Thm  explanations  for  site  "waywardness," 
as  given  by  site  directors,  split  along  lines  governed  by  the 
type  of  site  program  involved.    Directors  of  programs  with  fairly 
turbulent  beginnings--staf f  and/or  parental  conflicts,  undefined 
student  clienteles,  rebellion  against  BUSD  rules^-pointed  to  the 
actual  centrifugal  effects  of  the  federal  grant.     It  encouraged 
the  belief  that  every  new  idea  could  be  tried  at  once  and  that 
site  dissension  could  be  handled  internally,  without  resorting 
to  a  supra vening  office  like  the  BESP  or  BUSD  central  administra- 
tions.    Con  trarily,  directors  of  programs  that  had  s^stantial 
centralized  BUSD  support  (moral  and  financial)  testified  that 
these  sites  never  really  contemplated  the  full  range  of  local 
BESP  goals. 

Thus,  most  BESP  site  directors  experienced  a  tension  be- 
tween the  forward -funding  and  local-planning  strategies.  Sites 
sided  with  either  the  foiward-funding  emphasis  on  judicious  but 
narrow  use  of  ESP  monies  or  the  local=plan  emphasis  on  extrin-- 
sically  co^rehensive  but  diffuse  and  general  goals.  Still 
anxious  to  see  BESP  take  certain  dirTOtions,  NIE/ESP  tried  by 
contract  negotiations  to  achieve  the  federal  aim  for  ESP  monies i 
precise  formulation  of  site  priorities  and  BUSD  connnitment  to  a 
permanent  groundwork  for  future  District  overhauling.  Almost 
immediately  in  open  conflict  with  the  BUSD  view,  the  federal  view 
of  forward  funding  mDre  directly  clashed  with  that  of  sites  upon 
the  advent  of  the  nie/ESP  contract. 

In  off^sita  schools,  the  ability  to  remain  flexible  and 
"spontaneous"  had  been  important.     Now  they  were  directed  to 
plan,  with  increasing  specificity,  innovations  and  program  expen^ 
ditures  for  the  second  30  months.     This  site  planning  had  to 
proceed  while  several  sites   (Odyssey,  Kilimanjaro,  Early  Learning 
Center)  were  in  a  state  of  uncertain  flux  over  appropriate  teaching 
styles  and  goals.     No  expenditure  item  was  to  be  exempt  from  close 
scrutiny,     NIE/ESP  monies  were  not  to  be  used  to  supplement  the 
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salarias  of  BUSD  personnel,  or  to  help  build  new  site  facilities, 
or  even  to  refurbish  BUSD  properties  whose  use  had  not  been 
guarantead  by  BUSD  to  a  BESP  site  on  a  lasting  basis,  NIE/ESP 
also  signalled  its  intention  to  withhold  monies  from  central 
BESP  personnel  who  might  not  be  able  to  survive  the  end  of 
governmental  funding.     In  effect,  NIE/ESP  asked  sites  not  only 
to  have  Gonfirmation  from  BUSD  that  it  would  pick  up  the  salaries 
of  presently  NIE/ESP=supported  personnel  during  the  fifth  year 
and  beyond^  but  that  sites  regard  even  confirmation  with  skep- 
ticism and  plan  accordingly* 

P^ether  realising  or  not  that  these  stringent  limitations 
on  site  fleKibility  were  likely  to  produce  considerable  uneasiness 
among  site  staffs,  NIE/ESP  did  attempt  to  put  requirements  on  BUSD, 
which,  if  followed,  might  have  ameliorated  site  anxieties*  As 
part  of  the  1973-74  BUSD=NIE  contract  planning,  federal  ESP 
pressed  the  Board  of  Education  to  get  as  specific  as  possible 
about  what  would  make  it  start,  support,  and  terminate  alter= 
native  schools  generally,  not  simply  BESP  sites.  Specificity 
was  also  requested  on  phase- in  plans  for  individual  sites,  which 
federal  ESP  wanted  to  settle  prior  to  final  Gonti...  negotiations 
(save,  possibly,  for  a  few  justified  exceptions).     It  also  wanted 
to  know  what  woxild  be  done  with  all  BESP  personnel  paid  from  ESP 
funds*    Further,  it  stipulated  that  any  merger  of  a  central  BESP 
support  unit  with  BUSD  would  require  at  least  60  days  advance 
approval  from  the  contract  officer, 

BUSD  remained  in  the  driver's  seat  where  phase^in  was  con- 
cerned i  it  sloughed  off  program  rationaliaation  as  a  threat  to 
centralized  BUSD  discretion*    BESP  sites  not  well-advantaged 
strategically,  being  on  the  periphery  of  central  BUSD's  priorities 
and  politics,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  tighter  contract  terms* 
They  were  pushed  inexorably  by  diminished  federal  funding  into 
narrower  basic  skills  orientations.    Yet,  despite  BUSD' s  parallel 
drift  toward  a  basic  skills  orientation,  there  was  no  assuranci 
given  by  the  BUSD  central  administration  or  Board  of  Education' that 
they  would  consider  curtailed  site  objectives  to  be  "optional" 
enough  to  merit  phase^in.    During  the  program's  last  two  years^ 
the  troi^ling  question  of  how  to  be  unique,  without  help  from 
those  very  budget  categories  which  the  NIE  contract  disallowed, 
haunted  BESP  sites  which  were  not  also  BUSD  "showcases." 

The  con^letion  of  BUSD--NIE  contract  negotiations  in  August 
1974  marked  the  significant  watershed  in  BESP  history.     Then  began 
several  developments  that  proceeded  apace  with  each  of  the  two 
subsequent  year's  slashes  in  federal  monies i     the  shifting  of  all 
key  budgetary  and  administrative  decisions  from  BESP  to  BUSD  and 
NIE/ESP J  innreased  course  and  secretarial  "loads"  for  site  directors? 
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curricula  turned  more  sharply  toward  basic  skills  instruction,-  «nd 
concentration  oh  slta  survival  strategies  for  post-BBSP  phase-in. 
Thase  developments  led  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  a  claim 
from  directors  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  their  sites  were 
"institutionalized,"  brought  into  the  laj^et-^achool  system,  by 
diminished  funding.     The  directions  of  the  last  two  years  were 
seen  by  site  directors  as  interrelated?  these  directions  affirmed 
the  indivisibility  of  the  total  school  system.     Directors  more 
fully  understood  that  BESP  was  but  one  program  anong  many  in  the 
District,  having  no  ultimate  right  to  special  consideration. 

Federal  program  officers  "made  up"  the  local  scenario  as 
BESP  unfolded.    Changing  federal  officials,  each  with  a  separate 
and  special  interest,  contributed  to  shifting  emphases  at  the  local 
level.    An  elusive  conception  of  comprehensive  change  allowed 
broad  scope  to  federal  administrative  discretion.  Changing 
government  regulations  sent  site  staffs  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
time  and  again,  especially  over  their  attempts  to  write  accept- 
able-plans for  the  second-half,  contract  phase  of  BESP.  The 
choice  presented  BESP  sites  often  seemed  the  best  and  worst  of 
two  evils:     either  take  government  funding  and  attached  stipulations 
or  fall  back  completely  into  the  clutches  of  BUSD.    Site  per- 
sonnel often  believed  that  Washington  was  too  remote  to  appre- 
ciate highly  individualized  experiences.     They  directly  faced  the 
multitudinous  reality  of  everyday  life,  becoming  aware  through 
this  exposure  of  the  degree  to  which  events  in  one  site  were  too 
special  to  lend  themselves  to  neat  equation  with  those  in  another. 
Federal  intervention  was  often  interpreted  at  the  site  level  to 
be  unwarranted  rationalization  of  project  activities.  However 
much  the  federal  money-giver  was  seen  as  a  disruptive  irritant, 
BESP  sites  could  not  reliriguish  the  knowledge  that  the  BuSD 
bureaucracy  would  ultimately  decide  their  fates.     In  the  absence 
of  BUSD  effort  to  systematize  the  program,  federal  efforts  to 
obtain  phase-in  criteria,  cooperation  among  site  directors,  and 
student  evaluation  data  were  e^eriancad  by  site  staff  as  unreal 
"game-playing. " 

2-    BUSD  as  a  Management  System:    The  Capacity  to  innovate 

BUSD  capacity  to  "systematize"  and  "rationalize"  BESP  was 
always  in  doubt.    Federal  planning  did  not  consider  the  organiza- 
tional and  technological  ability  of  BUSD  to  absorb  and  install 
BESP  efficiently.     Since  the  forward-funding  strategy  was  to  award 
a,  fixed-term  sum  of  money— a  blanket  award— it  was  not  geared  to 
BUSD  capability  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  well-defined  stages 
of  planning  and  implementation.      The  federal  perspective  entailed 
the  assumption  that  the  integrity  of  BESP  would  elicit  integrity 
from  the  "receiving"  BUSD  system.    While  the  local-planning  strategy 
was  meant  to  give  scope  to  local  formulation  of  aubstantive  project 
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goals ^  the  forward-funding  strategy  acted  at  cross  purposes •  That 
is,  the  latter  strategy  implied  an  external  impingement  on  BUSD 
structures  and  services**    Local  determination  streased  the  need 
for  BESP  to  be  consonant  with  the  vagaries  of  a  distinctive  BuSD 
culture I  however^  forward  funding  tended  to  assume  the  eKistence 
of  a  rational  educational  system  eager  to  (and  capable  of)  change. 
Forward  funding  was  more  sorrily  dependent  on  local  good  will 
toward  the  federal  purpose  than  was  local  planning.    Once  local 
and  federal  views  about  the  proper  use  of  ESP  monies  diverged, 
BESP  had  to  be  implanted  in  a  school  system  lacking  internal 
mechanisms  for  fiscal  control  and  accountability  and  any  special 
reason  to  reform  because  of  BESP. 

Many  of  the  same  BUSD  management  problems  disclosed  by  annual 
audits  of  District  budgets  and  accounting  procedures  also  afflicted 
BESP,     Unable  to  put  adequate  controls  on  a  burgeoning  educational 
program^  BUSD  imprinted  on  BESP  its  own  shortcomings  as  a  vessel 
and  instrianent  of  change. 

Outmoded  data  processing  techniques.     Prom  1971/72  through 
1974/75,  BUSD  audits  reported  that  the  BUSD  computer  system  was 
too  limited  in  capacity  to  digest  the  sheer  volume  of  data  necessary 
to  keeping  adequate  records.     Exacerbating  this  situation  was  the 
selection  of  BUSD  as  one  of  six  California  school  districts  to 
pilot  test  a  Planning-Programming=Budgeting  System  (PPBS) , 
beginning  July  1,  1969*    According  to  the  BUSD  Audit  Report  for 
1971/72,   "When  the  complexities  of  maintaining  both  a  standard 
accounting  system  as  wall  as  the  PPBS  system  are  considered,  the 
task  assigned  to  the  present  equipment  becomes  over-burdensome." 
As  subsequent  audits  attested,  many  simple  calculations  concerning 
payroll  distributipns ,  student  attendance,  and.^inany  general 
accounting  functions  were  performed  manually,  with  an  attendant 
loss  of  many  person-hours  from  other  administrative  chores.** 


*    Berman  and  McLaughlin   {Septentoer  1974)   suggest  that  this  impulse 
to  effect  system  change  from  the  outside  is  the  heart  of  the  imple- 
mentation view  of  why  federal  programs  faili     "We  define  implemen- 
tation as  the  change  process  that  occurs  when  an  innovative  project 
impinges  on  an  organization."    In  this  view,  local  systems  are 
too  obdurate  to  accommodate  worthy  externally  reconniended  models, 
rather  than  federal  programs  misreading  local  conditions. 
**    Throughout  the  BESP  years,  BUSD  tried  to  combat  systemic 
deficiencies  by  a  large  administrative  staff.     The  1975  League  of 
Women  Voters  report  stated,   "By  virtually  any  criterion  Berkeley's 
school  administrative  staff  is  remarkably  large."    Utilizing  the 
administrative  categories  developed  in  the  State's  School  Accounting 
Manual,  the  League  concluded  that,  aTOng  seven  other  districts  of 
medium  or  larger  size,  BUSD  stood  out  for  its  eKceptionally  high 
per-pupil  costs  in  most  administrative  categoriej.     The  State  of 
California  agreed.     In  1974/75,  BUSD  was  assessed  $118,431  in  fines 
because  it  exceeded  the  state  requirement  that  school  districts 
limit  themselves  to  eight  administrators  per  100  classroom  teachers. 
For  the  same  offense,  the  1975/76  BUSD  budget  projected  another 
payment  of  $127,000.  ^  ^  - 
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Data-proeesaing  inadequacias  also  manifested  themselves  through 
the  "huQw  voluma  of  transaGtions  and  dollars  baing  processed  through 
the  revolving  cash  fimd  (RCF)"   (Audit  Re|»rt  for  1971/72).  In 
accordance  with  State  Educational  Code  Section  21301  /  the  RCF 
was  supposed  "to  be  used  for  small  miscellaneous  expenditures  r 
yet,  in  any  one  BESP  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
dispersed  through  the  RCF  because  too  much  time  elapsed  in  the 
payment  of  creditors,  such  as  consultants,  if  other' BUSD  funds 
were  used.     The  BUSD  audit  report  for  1974/75  remarked:  "During 
our  review  wa  noted  that  numerous  disbursements  (an  estimated 
20  percent  of  approKimately  5,000  disbursements)  were  made  from 
the  RCF  account  for  aTOunts  greater  than  $100"   (the  EduGation 
^-CQ6m  places  a  $100  ceiling  on  disbursements  from  such  accounts). 


The  audit  reports  suggest  that  the  data-^processing  problem 
contaminated  most  every  aspect  of  BUSD  internal  controls,  loosening 
them  to  the  verge  of  nonexistence.     Not  surprisingly,  BESP  records 
were  affected,    h  federally  required  audit  of  BESP's  initial 
19  months  concluded  that  the  BUSD  computer  system  "does  not'generate 
information  for  adequately  allocating  expenditures  of  the  ESP 
programs  between  the  District  and  the  DHEW  grant."    The  same  audit 
found  that  BESP  attendance  figures  at  all  but  the  off-site  schools 
were  Imnpad  together  with  the  figures  from  common  schools,  a 


procedure  which  made  it  impossible  to  relate  costs  to  benefits 
or  even  to  report  accurately  to  federal  ESP.     Further,  most  of 
the  consultants  employed  by  ESP  monies  had  been  paid  by  checks 
drawn  on  the  HCF    which  the  federally  prescribed  audit  deelared 
to  be  "a  violation  of  generally  recognized  principles  of  internal 
control. "* 

Coupled  with  the  "in-kind"  support  given  by  BUSD  to  sites 
(certificated  teachers  and  health,  guidance,  and  library  services), 
the  absence  of  fiscal  control  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  ascer» 
tain  if  sites  were  getting  a  "fair  share"  of  BUSD  allotments, 
relative  to  other  sites  and  comnon  schools.     For  instance,  ESP 
monies  given  to  Odyssey  were  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  those  of 
the  next  most  expensive  program  (computed  per  student) ,  yet  this 
site  served  the  seventh  smallest  BESP  enrollment.     Nobody  could  ' 
be  sure,  however,  that  such  disproportionate  ESP  funding  was 


*    This  federal  audit  report,  performed  by  a   srivate  firm  chosen 
by  NIE/ESP  from  airing  two  bidders  identified  by  BUSD,  went  on  to 
says  "We  found  numerous  instances  of  consultants  si^mitting  their 
invoices  without  their  signature,  or  without  the  amount  requested. 
In  one  instance,  an  invoice  for  $1,500  was  paid  twice,  on  con- 
secutive days.     Often  the  director  of  an  experimental  school  would 
prepare  and  submit  the  payment  requests  for  his  entire  staff  of 
consultants,  and  then  personally  pick  up  all  the  checks  at  the 
payroll  window  for  distribution"       (BESP  audit  by  Elmer  Pox  and 
Company,  April  26,  1973,  p.  8). 
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actually  needed  to  rectify  BUSD  intoalaneed  payments.    Without  evident 
standards  for  differential  alloteiants,  off-site  schools  fait 
especially  threatened,  since  they  began  with  less  than  toe  facili- 
ties of  on-site  and  comion  schools.     At  "off-sites^*'  fiscal  fussi- 
ness  heightened  tensions  appreciably.    Convinced  there  was  no 
appeal  to  reason,  off-site  schools  which  had  "intruded"  into  the 
BESP  application  process  si^scribed  to  the  notion  that  "only 
squeaking  wheels  get  greased."    However,  their  displays  of 
discontent  before  BUSD  decision-makers  reinforced  their  sense 
of  renegade  status  in  the  District  and  further  increased  their 
misgivings  about  the  even-handedness  of  BUSD  allotments  to  sites. 

Blurred  lines  of  BUSD  management  responsibllitias ,  Another 
conclusion  shared  by  the  yearly  BUSD  audits  during  the  BESP  years 
was  that  the    BUSD  Office  of  Business  Services  was  overburdened 
by  duties  not  properly  its  own,  yet  was  too  often  neglected  or 
missing  when  the  expertise  of  the'  trained  accountant  was  really 
needed.     It  did  not,  for  example,  serve  as  a  watchdog  over  ^truly 
salient  issues  of  fiscal  responsibility i    budget  clearances  and 
transfers?  submission  of  budget  proposals  to  outside  agencies; 
administrative  adherence  to  school  board  policies  and  directives i 
cross-training  of  personnel  to  relieve  dependence  on  particular 
employees;  the  keeping  of  perpetual  inventory  records. 

Defects  in  fiscal  accoimtinf  and  control  were  coi^oimded  by 
fuzziness  and  duplication  in  atoinistrative  operations.  Two 
findings  by  independent  agencies  highlight  the  latter  problems* 
The  BESP  audit  report  of  April  26,  1973  noted i 

There  is  a  strong  need  in  the  District  for 
a  person  reporting  to  the  Superintendent 
who  is  able  to  identify  weaknesses  in 
interdepartmental  conmunication  and  the 
absence  of  clearly  established  written  lines 
of  authority.    At  present  District  admin= 
istrative  manuals  and  codes  are  deficient  in 
this  area. 

An  evaluation  of  the  total  BUSD,  including  BESP,  by  Pacific  Consul- 
tants  (September,  1975)   foundi  - 

A  variety  of  centralized  groups  appear  to  be 
providing  similar  support  services  and  these 
groups  are  organized  at  the  central  level  by 
program  rather  than  fimction.  For  example, 
Compensatory  Education,  Pollow  Through,  ESP, 
and  other  programs  are  all  trying  to  provide 
similar  services  to  schools.  In  fact,  they 
often  address  the  same  problems,  have  similar 
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objactives^   and  apply  similar  strategies. 
This  results  in  a  duplication  of  services 
from  a  District^wide  perspective  but  also 
a  confusion  on  the  part  of  local  school 
personnel  as  to  whom  to  turn  to  for 
ass  is tance , 

Contemplating  the  fiscal  and  organizational  maze,  which  is 
indicated  in  the  above  findings,  one  would  have  to  have  an  extra- 
ordinary faith  in  the  n^agical  properties  of  money  to  y  ippose  that 
ESP  funds  could  somehow  flow  through  that  maze  to  best  effect  their 
"catalytic'^  purpose.     This  was  hardly  the  sort  of  market  that  a 
reasonable  buyer  would  choose  in  shopping  for  commitment. 

Delayed  filing  of  federal  and  state  program  claims  and  reports. 
Although  a  hefty  portion  of  the  District's  revenue  is  deceived  from 
governjnental  sources,  audits  of  BUSD  revealed  that  during  the 
BESP  years  claims  for  cost  reimbursement  and  program  reports  were 
not  being  submitted  on  a  timely  basi     to  appropriate  agencies.  The 
audits  continually  served  warning  that  carelessness  was  jeopardizing 
substantial  amounts  of  interest  revenue  due  to  the  delay  in  re^ 
ceiving  cash  from  go\'^ernmental  sources*     According  to  the  audit 
for  the  1974/7  5  school  year,  in  some  cases  "reports  were  filed 
over  six  months  late  and  som.e  reports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1975  have  not  yet  been  filed"    (as  of  February  24,   1976).  In 
addition,  the  BlJSD-hirnd  auditors  noted  that  records  and  files 
related  to  governmental  programs  were  not  being  kept  in  a  systematic 
fashion,  nor  were  they  being  reviewed  by  knowledgeable  officials 
prior  to  submission.     in  the  audit  report  for  1972/73  we  find  this 
recommendation  t 

...that  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
files,  preparation  of  reports,  and  claims 
be  assigned  to  a  cost  acco'  .Wiant  to  insure 
compliance  with  guideliner  instructions. 

Despite  the  lead  time  afforded  the  wrap-up  of  BESP  by  such 
warnings  and  recormnendations,   ISA  interviews  with  the  BEgP  " 
central  director  and  accountant  at  the  program's  end  disclosed  that 
BESF  had  underspent  by  some  $400,000  but  that  BUSD  also  held  expen- 
diture vouchers  in  about  the  sam.e  amount  which  had  never  been 
submitted  to  NIE/ESP  for  cost  relm/mrsemnnt .     While  the  disposition 
of  these  two  sxms  remains  in  lirrtyo,   they    -Land  as  vivid  reminders 
of  BESP's  flawed  funding  logic,     BESP  wa,.  divided  in  two,  since 
central  BUSD  held  ultimate  fiscal  control  locally  wh tie  central 
BESP  avid  sites  were  tagged  with  substantive  program  responsibilities. 
The  filing  nf  voucher  claims  belongf^d  to  central  BUSD  but  the 
filing  of  reports  on  programmatic  difficulties  and  progress 
belonged  to  central  BESP,     Casual  attitudes  if  not  chaotic 
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conditions  in  central  BUSD  inhibited  the  mending  of  this  breach. 
It  was  hard  for  either  central  BUSD  or  BESP  to  know  what  was 
happening  in  each's  respective  camp,   let  alone  to  develop  a  genuine 
concern  for  what  was  happening.     Ironically^  not  even  the  opening 
basis  for  BUSD^ESP  accord^-the  ability  to  spend  money--survived 
BESP* 

***** 

The  ahove  illustrations  of  BUSD  fiscal  and  adininistrat ive 
unsoundness  were  presented  because  of  their  direct  bearing  on  the 
functioning  of  BESP^     Beyond  them,  however,   lay  the  whole  finan^ 
cial  crisis  of  BUSD^  which  affected  in  far  more  subtle  ways  the 
attention  and  interest  which  BUSD  could  muster  for  BESP.  Rather 
than  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  antecedents  and  manifestations  of 
crisis,  and  of  their  implications  for  BUSD's  handling  of  BESP, 
we  shall  conclude  this  sub^section  with  the  District's  crowning 
folly  during  BESP  and  the  response  it  unleashed  from  a  "blue- 
ribbon"  panel  asked  to  look  into  its  significance. 

Early  in  197  5,  the  BUSD  Director  of  Business  Services  pre- 
dicted that  BUSD  faced  a  budget  deficit  of  $2.6  million  for  1975/ 
76.     Faced  with  this  information,  the  Board  began  exploring  cost- 
cutting  strategies,  and  considered  making  cuts  in  programs, 
services,  supplies,  transfers  of  personnel,  and  reductions  in 
substitute  teachers  and  preparation^time  personnel.     One  week 
later,   the  Board  was  advised  that  the  predicted  deficit  to  be 
balanced  was  up  to  S3, 2  million,  and  the  Board  considered  further 
cutbacks  in  programs,   supplies,  and  services.     Then,  on  June 
15,   1975,   the  Director  of  Business  Services  revealed  that  cal-- 
culations  of  estimated  income  were  in  error  and  there  would  be  an 
additional  deficit  of  $1.6  million^     The  Director  resigned  with 
an  apology  for  the  miscalculation  in  estimated  incom.e.  (The 
Chief  Accountant  had  also  resigned  three  weeks  earlier.) 

Following  the  revelation  of  the  large  budget  deficit  and  the 
resignation^  the  Board  appointed  a  Citizens  Fiscal  Analysis  and 
Review  Committee  to  "...ascertain  the  present  solvency  of  the 
BUSD...."     The  CommittQe's  report  to  the  Board  contained  these 
observations i 

We  havG  not  and  do  not  wish  to  appear  to 
state  that  we  have  uncovered  every  example 
of  poor  management.     Frankly,  there  are  too 
many  and  the  time  was  too  short       (p.  3). 


*     The  Board  was  nov/  faced  v^ith  reducing  n  hudgnt  imbalanco  the  - 
Citizens  Fiscal  Analysis  and  Review  Committee  estimated  to  be 
nearly  $r3.1  million  in  its  reijort  dated  July  22,    1975   (i?.  IB). 
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,..we  believe  the  existing  situation  to  be 
extremely  serious  and  the  direct  product  of 
egregioiisly  bad  business  managemGnt  practices 
within  BUSD   (p.   3) • 

***** 

In  blunt  terms,-  BL-3D  is  both  tecrinically 
bankrupt  and  in  violation  of  state  and 
county  applicable  laws  and  statutory  codes 
(p. ^16). 

***** 

..«as  difficult  and  alarming  as  the  present 
financial  situation  is,  the  present  low  level 
of  professional  management  practices  is 
difficult  to  believe   (p.    20) . 

3.     The  Absence  of  Coimnitment 

The  R&D  strategy  of  fox-ward  funding  proved  itself  unable 
to  buy  BUSD  cormnitment.     In  an  import.int  sense,   federal  ESP  was 
caught  in  the  trap  of  its  own  strategy.     Once  having  come  to  an 
initial  understanding  with  centralized  BUSD  authorities,  an 
agreement  to  which  strictly  BESP  participants  were  neither 
party  nor  privy,   federal  ESP  had  no  effective  control  over  BUSD. 
Most  reluctant  to  employ  the  one  weapon  in  its  arsenal  that  could 
conceivably  hurt  but  not  compel  BUSD^-the  termination  of  ESP 
monies—federal  ESP  officials  had  only  the  local  program  itself 
upon  which  to  vent  their  ire.     And,   in  fact,  central  BESP  and 
sites  became  the  target  of  federal  threats,  real  and  implied. 
But  these  woro  threats  that  NIE/ESP  hesitated  to  hurl  any  longer 
at  the  BUSD  Sup^^?rintendent .  *     The  federal  hesitation  thus  bespoke 
a  division  within  BESP,   that  between  a  centralized  BUSD  sub^ 
stantially  impervious  to  federal  retaliation  and  a  BESP  staff 
upon  whom  foder.  "   officials  exercised  their  indignation.  How^ 
ever,  BESP  staft  were  relatively  more  committed  to  BESP  ideals 
than  were  BUSD  administrators;  moreover,  they  had  precious  little 
influence  over  project  problems  intrinsically  connected  to  District 
problems.     As  a  substitute  object  for  prodding  and  scorn,  BESP 
evaluators,  directors,  and  the  like,  hardly  sufficed.     And  ESP 
project  officers  in  Washington  knew  it.     Still,  federal  ESP 


*     In  July  1975,   for  example,  the  federal  project  officer  warned 
the  BESP  director  that  ESP  monies  would  be  withheld  from  sites 
that  had  compromised  their  alternative  identities*     Despite  this 
federal  message  being  sent  to  the  BESP  director,  the  federal  threat 
to  cut  off  fifth^year  ESP  funding  was  obliquely  addressed  to 
central  BUSD  which  seemed  prepared  to  submerge  the  alternativeness 
of  Ou/ssey  and  Kilimanjaro. 
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only    bGgrudgingly  bestowed  fiscal  flexibility  at  the  local  proiect 
and  site  levels.  The  significant  exceptions  occurred  at  BESP^h 
beginning  when  savinr  -  from  aborted  Mew  Ark  were  redistrifauted 
among  four  off-^site  schoola^  and  at  the  end  when  last^vear  rental 
foes  were  provided  for  Odysaey^s   .^lassroom  trailers. 

But  in  BESP  there  was  a  friction      ^tween  aiding  sites  and 
aiiea^^i:;^  ^ocal  aritic^,   which  the  3uS^  cenurai  adminstration  and 
school  board  did  very  little  to  lesnen.    If  forward  funding 
was  a:;  un-uccesGful  bid  for  topmcat  Icyalitos  and  continuities, 
i^  was  no  more  triumphant  in  enlisting  the  support  of  principals, 
counselors,   and  teachers  at  the  comnion  schools.     The  funding 
strategy  required  a  boost  from  BUSD  notables  lest  federal  aid 
given  to  one  BUSD  segment  alienate  another.     There  was  confusion 
m  cli-  C:    -Tion  schools  over  the  precise  nature  of  the  federal  and 
BUSD  commitments  to  BESP,     Common  school  devotees  understood 
well  enough  that  BESP  sites  were  to  receive  supplemental  federal 
funds;   however,    the  BESP  proposal   language  was  not  later  buttressed 
by  strong  demonstrations  of  BUSD  faith  and  commitment.  And 
federal  ESP  was  not  a  sufficiently  creditable  witness  when  arguing 
on  its  own  behalf. 

Because  authoritative  spokesmen  wiL/^in  the  District  did  not 
como  forth  as  vigorous  champions  of  BESP,  ESP  funds  tended  to 
become  seeds  of  discord,   rather  than  sources  of  continuity  and 
security  for  BESP  sites.     In  its  first  semester  at  Berkeley  High, 
BESP  facad  the  rapidly  circulating  accusation  that  there  was 
inequity  in  funding  between  BESP  sites  and  the  sanior  high  school. 
As  early  as  November  24,   1971,   the  Berkeley  High  PTA  informed  the 
BUSD  central  administration  that  the  morale  of  teachers  and  students 
at  the  main  school  had  deteriorated  because  of  "inequitable 
dir^tribution  of  ESP  funds  and  lack  of  planning.'**     Several  BESP 
directors  indicated  to  ISA  observers  their  awareness  of  being 
resented  by  their  conmion  school  contemporaries.     An  aura  of 
resentment  and  suspicion  was  hardly  conducive  to  District-wide 
commitment  to  BESP.     Some  BESP  site  directors  sought  to  allay  the 
resentment  by  sharing  their  ESP  largesse  with  the  common  schools. 
That  they^  felt  impelled  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient  also  indi^ 
cates  the  failure  of  BUSD  to  secure  understanding  and  support  of 
BESP  among  its  constituents.     It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  such 
failure  the  absence  of  a  deep  comini tment .     In  such  circumstances, 
ESP  funds  could  serve  as  an  irritant  rather  than  a  catalyst. 

Til Q ugh  tlje  guarantee  of  forward  funding  was  lost  on  most 
Berkeley  citizens,   the  fact  that  ESP  was  a  federal  grant  received 
greater  attention.     Local  critics  of  federal  grants  to  education 
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contended  that  these  monies  have  special  requiraments  necessi= 
tating  the  hiring  of  additional  personnel  in  BUSD .     Once  hired, 
the  critics  said,   the  District  is  forced  to  continue  these 
salaries  when  the  grants  are  texTninated,  since  a  long-running 
program  like  BESP  issues  in  newly  tenured  positions.     Since  a 
major  portion  of  personnel  hired  to  staff  federal  grant  projects 
have  come  from  minorities  to  operate  programs  for  minorities, 
ch?^:  Board  of  Education  has  been  resistant  to  lay--offs  because 
of  the  adverse  effect  on  the  District's  affirmative  action  employ- 
ment policy.     The  :    ard,  since  1971,  has  generally  followed  a 
policy  of  making  no  staff  cuts  for  budgetary  reasons  since  the 
"last  hired,   first  fired"  formula  would  be  disproportionately 
directed  at  recently  hired  minorities  staffing  federal  grant 
programs , 

The  second  BUSD  Superintendent  to  oversee  BESP  symbolized 
what  happened  to  BUSD  commitment.     True,   he  expressed  the  view 
that  some  genuinely  alternative  schools  might  make  the  vital 
difference  for  certain  students  who  might  otherwise  perish 
emotionally  and  intellectually  in  the  common  schools.  His 
corranitment  to  this  belief,  he  stated  in  a  July  1975  ISA  inter- 
view, was  forged  prior  to  his  BUSD  appointment  and  had  not 
faltered  during  his  first  year  in  Berkeley.     Nonetheless,  sub- 
sequent public  testimony  from  the  second  Superintendent  suggests 
that  individualized  instruction  and  the  breaking^up  of  large 
traditional  schools  into  smaller  sub-schools,   not  alternative 
schools  per  se,  were  ideas  closer  to  the  core  of  his  educational 
philosophy.     Both  ideas  did  not  strain  his  organiEational  view 
of  educational  leadership-     they  were  compatible  with  his  strong 
concurrent  interest  in  resetting  BUSD  grade  configurations. 
Neither  had  to  be  learned  from  BESP^  despite  tlie  Superintendent's 
mild  public  protestations  to  the  contrary.     These  ideas  could 
as  easily  be  derived  from  prior  experience  or  other  BUSD  pro- 
grams.    In  this  vein  I  the  Superintendent  stated  privately  that 
BESP  was  but  one  of  many  worthwhile  BUSD  projects,  and,  on 
that  account,   the  important  phase-in  comparison  should  be  between 
BESP  and  other  projects,  rather  than  between  individual  BtjSP 
sites,     BESP's  value  to  an  incomingi  mid-program  Superintendent 
was  that  its  diffuseness  permitted  him  to  emphasi?.e  seler'.ively 
those  aspects  which  justified  any  administrative  aijjGCti,/e. 
Lacking  extensive  coiranunity  support,-  and  a  consistent  design, 
BESP  was  particularly  incapable  of  putting  inherent  pressures 
of  its  own  on  a  "new  face  in  town."     BESP,   then,  did  not  prevent 
tl'ie  appliuation  of  changing  local  administrators'  preferences, 
any  more  than  it  did  those  of  changing  federal  actors. 

JuKtap^osed  to  the  federal  claim  for  forward  funding  was  one 
of  the  major  claims  for  alternative  public  schools:     they  "enable 
coirmunitiGB  to  avoid  having  to  decide  between  traditional  and 
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innovativa  schools"    (Watson,-   19  72)  *     Despite  forward  funding,  BESP 
also  illuminated  the  dark  side  to  this  claim-     tha  avoidance  of 
many  other  critical  choices.     The  same  important  questions  con- 
stantly bagged  for  answers,  as  wlien  a  joint  BESP--BUSC1  Steering 
Commit  toe  in  No  vender  197  2,-   and  the  Board  of  Education  in  Mav 
1973,   sought  unsuccessfully  to  set  firm  BESP  guidelines.  On 
those  two  occasions  the  questions  were  the  same:     Worn  BESP  anals 
also  BtJSD  goals?    Wnat  was  the  Distric t=Vs?ide  pat    ^rn  of  options 
to  be?     Did  BUSD  require  a  master  plan  for  options?    What  criteria 
sliw   -_a  be  em.ployed  to  determine  if  a  true  option  did  indeed 
oxist?     tlow  could  non-traditional  and  traditional  ^   as  well  as 
on-site  and  off-site  options,  enjoy  parity  of  financial  suprort? 

4  ,     (.    . .  J 1  us  ions 


Both  BUSD  and  federal  ESP  proposed  grand  schemes  for  whicli 
their  money  and  administrative  capacity  were  inadequate.  Washing-' 
ton  had  limited  resources  to  allocate,   while  Berkeley  had  limited 
ab  i  1  i  ty  to  spend,   g  i  ve  n  federal  requirements.     Mo  r  eo  ve  r B  e  r  k  e  1  e  y 
was  further  limited  in  its  capacity  to  spend  most  rationally 
by  the  glaring  defects  in  its  fiscal ,  accounting  and  administra- 
tive systems.     Neither  side  took  account  of  one  another's  limita- 
tions.    Caught  between  prohibited  federal  expenditure  categories 
and  District  economizing/   BESP  site  development  took  a  backseat 
to  fiscal  pressures  on  and  priorities  of  BUSD  and  federal  ESP. 
All  site  and  project  budget  items  required  both  BUSD  and  federal 
authorization*     Yet  federal  RSD  interest  in  evaluation  and  experi- 
mental ism  and  District  interest  in  avoiding  further  financial 
emlsarrassm.cnt  prevented  sensitivity  to  the  pressures  and  priori- 
ties felt  by  BESP  staff  and  consumers. 

Since  BUSD  negotiated  over  BESP  support  services  with  Wasliinq- 
ton  and  dispensed  teachers  to  sites,  BESP  staffs  felt  they  were 
left  to  choose  largely  between  pencils  and  chalk*   not  betwcjon 
the  real  needs  of  alternative  education.     Addi^uional  budget 
requests  were  permitted  to  originate  from  sites,  but  in  a  pronram 
contained  by  tight  BUSD  and  federal  purses trings^  that  amounted 
to  the  privilege  of  being  turned  down.     After  the  advent  of  the 
NIK  contract  in  1973/74,-   less  than  one-tnlrd  of  BESP  site  directors 
stated  that  BUSD  should  have  the  primary  influence  over  site 
budgets,  whereas  one-half  of  them  stated  that  the  primry  fiscal 
allocation  decisions  ■  were ,   in  fact,-  made  by  BUSD.     Although  70 
percent  of  site  directors  said  they  should  have  the  primary  input, 
only        percent  reported  actually  having  it.     Only  one  site 
di  roc  to  I   rer^orted  that'  parents  shared  in  budgetary  decision- 
maiting  at  his  school.     But,   then,   the  only  fund.-,.,   BUSD  or  ESP, 
that  aJ rowed  some  flexibility  were  those  for  non-salaried  items. 
The  dicnotomy  in  the  perceptions  of  BllSP  site  directors  of  what 
ought  to  bo  and  wliat  actually  was  indicates  an  inadequacy  of  the 
forward^  fun  ding  strategy  at  the  basic,  opicrative  level  of  the 
experimental  project.  ^ 
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Uowaver,   BE5P  staffs  tended  to  blame  site  difficulties  on 
governmental  stinginGss  and  interference ,  not  on  the  experirrental 
nature  of  the  Rm  strategy  which  included  3USD  bl  an  ultimately 
irremovable  '^go-between , "     Even  after  cc3ntract  negotiations  in 
19/3/74,-  bad  feelings  toward  federal  ESP  persisted.     Each  refusal 
from  Washington,  as  in  the  case  of  the  1974/75  Savo  Island  proposal, 
was  interpreted  locally  as  being  characteristic  of  historicallv 
strained  relations  between  sites  and  government.     Reduced  funding 
for  BESP  sines  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  despairing  site  belief 
oiat  there  was  little  left  to  contend  over,   Dut,  on  the  other, 
fueled  abiding  site  suspicions.     Locally,    federal  ESP  was  n. t 
known  to  possess  a  rationale  for  forward  funding;    it  was  seen 
to  be  reneging  on  its  omi  commitment.     Clearly,   the  vaguely 
conceived  ide^  of  forward  funding  as  a  strategy  carried  with  it 
connotacions  other  than  a  staged  reduction^  in  federal  expenditures. 
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CHAPTER  8 1     EVALUATION  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  RSD  STRATEGY 


Of  all  four  educational  RSD  strategies  being  *'tested"  in 
BESP,  none  was  so  illustrative  of  the  structural  flaw  that 
haunted  the  entire  project  as  was  the  evaluation  strategy.  If 
BESP  had  been  viewed  by  the  school  district  as  an  educational 
EsD  project^  then  the  dual  evaluation  plans  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  central  to  the  ''experiment * "     Instead  evaluation^  both 
internal   (Formative-^Level  I)   and  external  (Suimnative-^Level 
II) ,  was  viewed  by  most  local  school  officials  as  an  extra  re- 
quirement tied  to  the  BESP  grant.     It  was  viewed  at  worst  as  a 
nuisance  and  at  bestr  a  supplemental  service.     Since  the  educa^ 
tional  R£eD  definition  never  seeped  down  to  site  directors  or 
teachers,  toe  appearance  and  activities  of  two  separate  BESP 
"evaluation  teams*'  created  considerable  confusion.     This  dual 
evaluation  activity  was  further  confounded  by  the  discussion  and 
eventual  passage  of  California's  Stull  Act,  which  mandated 
"teacher  evaluation,"    The  general  distrust  of  evaluation  common 
to  all  institutions  was  heightened  by  the  BESP  failure  to  ack- 
nowledge the  educational  R&D  definition  of  the  project'-^hence 
the  confusion  and  resistanco  to  "evaluation"  per  se. 

1.     Qverview  of  Three  Evaluation  Levels 


We  turn  now  to  smnmarize  the  results  of  the  three  separate 
evaluation  efforts  inherent  in  NIE/ESP  plans.     Over  five  years 
of  effort  in  BESP,  Level  I   (the  internal  formative)  evaluation 
group  did  not  provide  regular  measurements  of  site  progress # 
student  achievement,  or  degree  of  system  change*     Level  I  under^ 
went  four  distinct  reorganizations  and  revampings  and  failed  to 
achieve  an  organiEationally  feasible  structure^  existing  margin- 
ally with  unclear  governance  and  poor  administrative  procedures. 
There  were  no  "feedback"  channels  to  either  the  sites  or  to  the 
BESP  administratiDn.    After  three  years  of  ineffectual  and  con'- 
fused  existence.  Level  I  became  a  part  of  BUSD^s  R&D  department^ 
and  merely  elaborated  on  testing  procedures  already  found  to  be 
invalid  and  incomplete  with  regards  to  the  BESP  sites.     No  for^ 
mative  research  was  ever  utilized  by  BESP  administrators  for 
either  policy  or  program  development^  such  as  adding  to  the 
decision-making  process  about  phase-in  or  developing  changes  in 
the  sites*    No  new  or  refined  methods  for  evaluating  educational 
programs  were  ever  developed  at  the  site  level.     In  short,  the 
formative  purpose  of  BESP*s  internal  evaluation  was  never  a^ 
chieved\ 
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The  sumn^tive  evaluation  team  (Level  II)  was  mder  inde- 
pendent contract  to  NIE  and  was  charged  with  evaluating  the 
overall  value  and  prograss  of  the  project.     It  underwent  two 
major  changas  of  staff  and  direction.     The  first  Laval  II  eval- 
uators   (DEEPS)   respondad  to  OE/ESP^s  RFP  with  a  broad  statament 
of  piirpose,  placing  suniinativa  evaluation  within  a  historical- 
contextual  methodology,  with  no  spacific  evaluation  '^plan**  dis- 
played in  advance.     After  20  months,  the  relationship  between 
the  Level  II  team  and  ESP  (now  part  of  NIE)  was  terminated,  with 
toe  resignation  of  the  DEEPS  Director,     Only  one  report,  a  his- 
tory of  BUSD*s  integration  effort  during  the  1960 's   (Never  a 
Dull  Moment  by  Carol  Sibley) ,  was  produced  during  these  first 
20  months. 

Laval  II  came  under  criticism  from  NIE/ESP,  culminating  in 
an  outside  site  visit  when  none  of  four  submitted  research  plans 
was  deemed  acceptable  by  NIE.    The  DEEPS  Director  resigned  and  thR 
Institute  for  Scientific  Analysis  phased  out  the  first  grant 
with  two  reports i     (1)  A  Study  of  the  Choice  structure  of  BESP. 
July  1973,  and  (2)  A  Retrospective  Description  of  BUsd/BESP 
From  Its  Inception  Through  June  1973."   September"  197  37  " 

ISA  won  a  new  contract  in  a  competitive  response  to  an 
NIE/ESP  RFP  issued  in  May  1973  that  focused  on  three  questions t 

1.  Has  BESP  led  to  diversity  in  the  range  of  educa- 
tional options  within  BUSD? 

2.  Has  BESP  been  associated  with  change  in  dropout 
ra  as^  truancy,  vandalism;  in  racial-economic- 
academic  mix  for  students   (and,  in  the  ethnic 
category,  for  staff);  in  parent/community  par- 
ticipation in  school  program  and  policies?  in 
new  and/or  changes  in  policies,  practices  and 
perceptions  of  school  staff;  in  staff  and  fund 
allocation  policies;  in  the  focus  and  nature  of 
leadership? 

3.  Has  beSp  brought  about  change  in  the  quality  of 
education? 

To  address  these  questions  ISA  used  two  major  methodolo- 
gies:    (1)   field  method,  and  (2)   longitudinal  survey  of  a  select- 
ed sairtple  of  BESP/coranon  school  students.     Yearly  reports  cover- 
ing the  findings  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  were  produced. 
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There  was  dissension  between  NIE/ESP  and  ISA  staff  over  the 
scope ^  direction,  and  interpretation  of  the  finuings  from  the 
two  reports*     For  the  final  suinmative  report,  ISA  asked  to  Qn- 
large  the  fifth  year  evaluation  report  to  include  a  larger  per^ 
spective  than  the  original  three  contract  questions.     This  lar- 
ger perspactive  enabled  the  smmTiative  research  tmm  to  do  more 
than  study  just  the  implementation  of  BESP,  and  allowed  an  eval- 
uation of  BESP  as  an  example  of  educational  R&D  strategies-. 

None  of  tlie  Level  II  evaluation  reports  was  distributed  to 
the  pi^lic,  although  copies  of  reports  covering  the  third  and 
fourth  years  were  given  by  ISA   (with  NIE's  permission)    to  the 
BUSD  Superintendent  and  school  board.     One  ''feedback  session*' 
with  all  interested  BUSD/BESP  personnel  was  sponsored  by  ISA. 

The  third  level  of  evaluation  proposed  by  NIE/ESP 's  evalua- 
tion strategy--one  which  would  compare  and  contrast  all  ESP 
ef forts^-never  came  into  being.     Although  an  RFP  for  a  Level  III 
evaluation  was  issued,  it  was  later  cancelled  and  no  overall 
evaluation  of  ESP  was  ever  made  across  the  eight  different  Ex^ 
perimental  School  projects  in  various  geographic  areas.     No  com-- 
mon  data  base  was  ever  established,  and  no  overall  assessment 
of  the  various  NIE/ESP  projects  has  yet  been  made. 

Having  briefly  summarized  the  results  of  the  evaluation 
strategy  in  BESP,  we  now  turn  to  discuss  the  possible  explanation 
for  such  outcomes , 


Most  educational  evaluation  projects  have  been  seriously 
under-funded:     often  leas  than  1  percent  of  the  total  program 
costs  is  allotted  for  program  evaluation*    The  evaluation  com- 
ponent of  BESP  was  richly  funded,  built  into  the  local  program 
and  set  a  precedent  of  hope  and  expectation  that,  at  long  last, 
an  educational  effort  would  be  fully  and  adequately  evaluated. 
This  strategy  of  complete  and  "richly  funded"  evaluation  was 
inherent  in  the  methodology  of  educational  RfiD.     During  the  fiv 
years  of  BESP,  the  Level  I  evaluation  component  was  allotted  11 
percent  of  the  total  program  budget.     Level  II,  under  contract 
to  NIE/ESP  for  this  aummative  evaluation,  spent  $846,413.* 
vrnile  these  appear  to  be  richly  funded  evaluation  efforts,  the 
products  are  less  than  satisfactory. 


*    The  contract  with  ISA  took  effect  June  30,  1973.     Prior  to 

this  date,  $683,594  was  spent  by  DEEPS  as  the  Level  II  evalua- 

tor.  Thus,  the  total  spent  for  Level  II .over  the  five  years  of 
BESP  was  $1,530,107, 
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Why  was  bo  much  spent  for  so  little?    What  should  it  cost 
to  conduct  a  "good  evaluation"  of  an  educational  R&D  experinient? 
We  argue  that  given  the  structure  of  BESP,  either  too  much  was 
spent  for  evaluation-^or  too  little.     If  the  BESP  were  not  set 
up  as  an  RSD  effort,  then  the  task  of  program  evaluation  could 
conceivably  have  b^een  assigned  to  a  few  "evaluators"  who  could 
have  worked  with  BUSD^s  office  of  Research  and  Svaiuation. 
Such  c  ^ts  would  have  been  minimal  and  perhaps  routine  test 
scores   ("background  data")  could  have  been  made  available  for 
each  option  site,  as  a  function  of  the  regular  BUSD  test  and 
evaluation  program. 

Suppose  BESP  had  been  designed  as  an  R&D  effort,  then  the 
research  component  would  have  designed  the  experiment,  run  the 
experiment,  and  conducted  the  evaluation  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  experiment,  re  testing,  etc.     Then  the  cost  of  the  ^'evalua- 
tion"  would  have  been  the  total  cost  of  BESP,     As  previously 
noted,  this  RsD  model  could  not  be  carried  out,  given  the  pre^ 
sent  federal'-local  school  arrangements,  i,e.,  no  local  school 
district  would  willingly  hand  itself  over  as  a  research  site  for 
a  federal  experiment. 

We  wish  to  raise  two  major  issues  about  the  faults  within 
BESP's  evaluations     (1)  the  structure  of  BESP  as  an  educational 
RSD  effort,  and   (2)  the  state  of  the  art  of  educational  evalua- 
tion as  a  research  component  of  an  R&D  effort*     The  widespread 
c  jnfusion  about  these  two  major  issues  created  conflict  and 
commtmication  breakdowns  at  all  three  levels  of  operations i 
federal  ESP,  BESP,  and  the  considers  (students  and  parents). 

Let  us  first  <^xamine  the  structure  of  BESP  as  a  research 
and  development  effort.     How  could  the  federal  agency  expect 
any  local  school  district  to  participate  willingly  in  a  federal 
R&D  experiment  to  create  "comprehensive  change''  in  that  school 
district?    The  answer  was  to  develop  the  technique  of  the  fed^ 
eral  agency  "buying  into"  school  districts  where  "change"  was 
welcomed  and  already  under  way,  and  where  R&D  as  tho  means  would 
meet  the  ends  of  both  the  federal  Experimental  Schools  Program 
and  of  the  local  school  district.     The  collaborating  arrangement 
would  be  derived  fru.o  operationalizing  a  model  shown  in  Figure 
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FIGURE  li      ORGANIZATIONAL  MODEL  FOR  FEPERAL--LQCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  R&Di     EVALUATION  COMPONENTS 
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The  federal  program  (as  previously  mentioned)  planned  to 
gain  R&D  sites  by  inviting  school  districts  that  were  already 
involved  in  some  type  of  "change"  or  "innovation*'  to  apply  for  a 
relatively  large  sum  of.  grant  funds  over  a  projected  five-year 
period.     Both  of  these  strategies  for  enticing  a  local  school  to 
permit  itself  to  be  used  as  a  research  site  (the  money  and  the 
five-year  forward  funding)  built  upon  a  district's  consnitment  to 
"change."    These  were  bold  and  innovative  attempts  by  a  federal 
agency  to  develop  an  MD  experiment  within  a  local  school  base. 
In  addition,  local  school  district  commitment  to  the  MD  effort 
was  to  be  further  strengthened  by  allowing  (requiring)  the  local 
district  to  develop  its  own  **plan.*'    Thus,  this  apparent  dichot^ 
omy:     Research  was  the  mastery  the  Development  (i.e.,  local  plan) 
was  runded  as  the  object  of  Research  (i.e,,  evaluation).  One 
part  of  the  evaluation  (Level  I)  was  also  part  of  the  Develop- 
ment, i.e.,  it  was  to  be  the  internal  monitor  and  self ^correcting 
mechanism  of  the  Development  aspect  of  the  educational  RSD  pro- 
ject.    Level  I  was  to  be  the  dynamic  that  aided  the  "change 
process"  as  it  proceeded  over  time,  i.e.,   it  would  do  the  forma- 
tive evaluation.     Level  II  would,  independently,  assess  the 
goal-attainment  of  the  experiment,  i.e.,  conduct  summative  eval- 
uation.    As  will  be  shown,  these  conceptual  distinctions  became 
fuzzy,  faltered  and  collapsed  at  v  rious  times  throughout  the 
five  BESP  years. 

The  theoretical  RSD  model  was  to  solve  that  difficult  to  ,'i- 
torial  problem  of  who  "owns  the  schools.'*    There  would  be  col- 
laboration between  the  federal  ESP  and  the  local  school  district, 
i*e.,  a  "new  partnership."    Then  the  suiranativa  evaluation  would 
provide  the  overall  research  data  on  that  particular  local  pro- 
ject, completing  the  RSD  model. 
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But  how  clear  was  this  model  in  the  minds  of  the  three  major 
participants?    For  example,  evaluation  was  listed  as  only  one  of 
six  selection  criteria  by  ESP,   the  local  school  district  did  not 
view  BESP  as  a  federal  "experiment ,     and  the  parents  and  students 
viewed  tne  new  sites  as  axtensions  of  the  public  schools.  Such 
diverse  views  would  cast  a  long  shadow  on  the  fate  of  the  overall 
project. * 

Level  I,  the  local  evaluation  component,  had  great  difficult 
ty  defining  its  role,  responsibilities,  and  chain  of  conmiand.  it 
was  never  accorded  full  access  to  BESP  sites,  nor  did  it  offer 
any  meaningful  progress  measurement  or  feedback  into  site  devel-^ 
opment,  maintenance,  or  demise,     it  had  no  clear  communication 
channel  or  power  to  change  the  local  sites. 

Very  early  on,  the  failure  of  the  local  evaluation  effort  to 
function  as  the  MD  model  would  require  became  a  matter  of  con= 
cern  to  the  federal  Project  Officer,  who  tried  again  and  again 
to  clarify  the  expectations  for  local  evaluation  in  BESP.  The 
combined  pressures  of  federal  needs  and  local  site  resistance, 
plus  the  basic  role  confusion  about  "formative  evaluation,"  in- 
capacitated the  effort  from  its  very  inception. 

Level  11,  the  federal  ESP  independent  contractor,  was 
equally  confused  about  its  role,  and  about  the  whole  methodology 
involved  in  "suTOiative  evaluation."    The  Director  of  the  DEEPs" 
Level  II  team  described  his  views  as  to  why  the  Level  II  con^ 
tract  had  been  given  to  him,  as  follows i 

...everybody  wondered  why  we  [Leonard  Duhl, 
M.D.,  Human  Interaction  Research  Institutes] 
got  the  grant.     There  were  some  groups  al- 
ready perceiving  us  as,   "Ah,  you  must  have 
an  'in*  with  somebody,"  and  "You  really  must 
represent  somebody."    Well,   if  you  know  the 
history  of  some  of  the  cast  and  characters, 
you  know  we  didn't  attempt  to  represent  just 
ourselves  or  the  establishment.     Jack  Seeley, 
for  instance,  has  a  history  of  being  a  "guru" 
of  the  free  speech  movement.     Steve  Blum  has 


*    To  this  "definitional"  misunderstanding  must  be  added  *  ho  in^ 
herently  negative  attitude  and.  resistance  by  any  institutional 
client  to  "evaluation."    This  structural  resistance  has  been 
noted  by  all  evalu-^ion  scholars,  and  in  this  project  the  resis- 
tance to  evaluation  per  so -became  even  more  crucial  given  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  the  R&D  objectives. 
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workud  with  Upward  Bound*     I   [Leonard  Duhl , 
M.D.]  Jiad  a  lot  of  exparience  working  with 
all  kinds  of  deviant  groups ^   in  fact,  my 
previous  history  before  coming  to  Berkeley 
was  being  in  government,  but  operating  with 
various  deviant  groups.      (SE5P  L^vel  I  Re- 
sults, General  Report,   1976,  p.  T24,) 

Dr.  Duhl's  descrij;-  ion  of  what  he  apparently  regarded  as 
positive  qualifications  for  Level  II  evaluators  leads  us  to  the 
second  major  issue  which  led  to  the  general  failure  of  the  eval^ 
uation  portion  of  BESP,   i.e.,  the  state  of  the  art  in  educational 
R&D.     Writ  is  evaluation?     Who  is  qualified  to  do  it? 

The  dual-level  formative--summative  evaluation  plan  was  the 
product  of  such  scholars  as  Michael  Scriven   (1967)  who  proposed 
a  distinction  between  the  roles  and  goals  of  two  types  of  eval^ 
uation /  calling  one  formative  and  the  other  suimnative-  Scriven, 
a  UC  Berkalay  philosophy  professor,  was  a  consultant  to  the  fed- 
eral educational  planners^  and  played  an  important  role  in  shap-- 
ing  formative  and  si^mative  models  for  many  types  of  educational 
evaluation  projects.      (A  recent  ERIC  print'-out  on  evaluation  in 
educational  innovations  yielded  75  pages  of  print-outs  of  for^ 
mative  and  summative  evaluation  abstracts.)     Scriven,  in  his 
important  piece,   "The  Methodology  of  Evaluation"    (1967),  stated: 
"Evaluation  proper  must  include,  as  an  equal  partner  with  the 
measuring  of  performance  against  goals,  procedures  for  the  eval^ 
uation  of  goals"   (p.  127) .     It  is  in  the  area  of  this  called-for 
partnership  that  one  of  the  major  roadblocks  occurred  ii  BESP 
evaluation.     The  federal  model  called  for  Level  I  (formative 
evaluation)  to  be  an  integral  part  of  BESP^  totally  separate 
from  the  Level  II   (smmnative  evaluation) ,  which  was  given  to  an 
outside  contractor  with  NIE/ESP.     In  fact,  in  the  first  years  of 
BESP,   Level  II  was  aKpressly  forbidden  to  have  any  feedback  or 
contact  with  Level  I  evaluation.* 

Thus,  an  artificial  chasm  was  structurally  present  between 
the  two  evaluation  efforts,  and  between  Level  II  and  the  entire 
BUSD/BESP*     Level  II  was  clearly  the  "eye  in  the  sky,"  the 


*     For  eKample,  that  portion  of  the  ISA  work  plan   (1973)   in  re- 
sponse to  NIE/ESP*s  BFP,  which  called  for  community  and  school 
feedback,  was  deleted  during  contract  negotiations.     The  rationale 
was  that  input  from  the  summative  evaluation  might  change  the 
"natural  process  of  the  experiment,"  based  on  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  canons  of  the  experimental  method  of  science. 
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NIE/ESP  evaluator  on  the  Berkeley  scene,  while  Level  I  became 
neither  fish  nor  fowl,  with  unclear  lines  of  authority,  account- 
ability, and  communication  within  BESP.     No  conmion  operational 
definitions  between  Level  I  and  Level  II  for  "measurement"  or 
"tasting"  or  "evaluation"  ever  emerged.     Thus,  while  there  was 
no  partnership,  neither  was  there  any  competition  or  checks  or 
balances,  since  each  evaluation  effort  played  to  its  own  audi- 
ence.    In  this  respect,  the  Level  II  effort  was  somewhat  inore 
directed   (at  least  during  the  last  36  months)   than  was  the  case 
for  Level  I*  which  never  forged  a  clear  mandate  in  the  rapidly 
evolving  political  ambivalence  of  BUSD/BESP.     Two  directors  of 
Level  1  and  one  co^director  of  Level  11  were  consumed  by  the 
doi^le-level  pressures  before  BESP  reached  its  midway  point. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  both  Level  I  and 
Level  II  was  inherent  in  the  problems  of  defining  the  rare 
species  of  "professional  evaluator."     Scriven  evidenced  great 
concern  about  the  paucity  of  professional  evaluators,  stating 
"there  are  vary  few  professionally  competent  evaluators  in  the 
country  today.., they  or  someone  else  need  to  know  the  answers 
to  the  important  questions,  whether  process  or  outcome,  they 
need  skills  and  resources  which  are  conspicuous  by  their  rarity 
even  at  the  national  level"   (p.  128,  emphasis  his}* 

But  Scriven  does  not  define  the  skills  or  the  resources  or 
the  competency  of  a  "professional  evaluator."    Given  this,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  "evaluators"  are  so  rare,  so  burdened,  or  so 
confused . 

For  example,  BESP  tried  to  meet  one  of  its  major  goals, 
i.e,,  of  decreasing  institutional  racism,  by  hiring  minority 
professionals  in  as  many  positions  as  possible.     Level  I  eval-' 
uators  were  hired  first  on  the  basis  of  minority  membership  and 
second  on  the  basis  of  possessing  some  type  of  professional  de- 
gree , 

The  Federal  ESP  guidelines  for  "professional  evaluators** 
were  more  traditional,  i.e.,  "key  personnel  were  to  have  advan- 
ced professional  degrees,  and/or  evaluation  experience."  These 
criteria  were  loose  enough  to  include  as  Level  II  "evaluators" 
a  psychiatrist  and  a  writer.     In  Dr,  Duhl's  own  description  of 
the  Level  11  evaluators'  qualifications,  he  lists  those  who  were 
experienced  in  "working  with  deviancy,"  and  makes  no  mention  of 
evaluation  expertises-whatever  that  might  be.     The  Level  II  co- 
director,  Jack  Seeley,  did  not  have  a  professional  degree,  but 
was  Gharacterized  by  Dr.  Duhl  as  "the  guru  of  the  free  speech 
movement."    Dr,  Duhl  said  his  own  qualification  was  "having  a 
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lot  of  exparience  working  with  all  kinds  of  deviant  groups." 
Later,  Lavel  II  hired  a  Black  graduate  student  to  satisfy  local 
pressure  for  minority  staff,  given  BESP's  major  goal  to  i^.tack 
"institutional  racism."    None  of  the  three  Level  II  "co^direct-- 
ors"  had  ever  managed  a  large     and  complex  suimnative  evaluation, 
and  despite  their  hopes  to  develop  a  new  social-historical  eval- 
uation methodology ,  they  came,  after  20  months,  to  despair  of 
the  effort,  given  conflicting  goals  of  NIE/ESP  and  BESP  pres- 
sures and  problems.     DEEPS  attempted  to  become  "advocates"  and 
documentors  of  the  process—but  could  not  meet  the  challenge  of 
definitions  of  "reliability"  and  "validity"  called  for  by  NIE/ 
ESP  in  asking  for  a  research  plan* 

The  second  Level  Ii  contractorE   (ISA)   employed  a  "profes-^ 
sional  avaluator, "  i,e.,  a  director  who  had,  in  fact,  completed 
a  number  of  program  evaluation  studies,  and  a  multi-ethnic  staff 
with  a  variety  of  research  evaluation  and  computer  analysis 
backgrounds.     Were  these  staff  expert  in  sujranative  evaluation? 
What  skills  would  be  required  to  conduct  a  "professional  evalua- 
tion"?   The  state  of  the  art  in  educational  evaluation  is  such 
that  the  skills  and  competence  of  evaluators  or  the  scope  and 
validity  of  the  evaluation  effort  have  not  been  defined.  We 
assert  that  this  obscurity  has  created  many  of  the  problems  of 
evaluation  as  an  MD  strategy. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  history  of  Level  I  and  Level  II  to 
trace  the  effect  of  the  two  structural  deficits  mentioned  above, 
i.e.,  the  structure  of  BESP  as  an  RsD  project  and  the  state  of 
the  art  in  educational  evaluation. 

The  Director  of  NIE/ESP  defined  formative  evaluation  as 
follows:     "Formative  evaluation  provides  for  a  legitimate  inter^ 
nalized  role  of  evaluation,  and  can  be  tailored  specifically  to 
an  individual  project  and  its  goals*     it  should  provide  for 
quick  feedback  and  enhance  resident  and  staff  participation. 
It  is  designed  to  aid  in  meeting  objectives  and  improving  per- 
formance"   {Memo  of  Robert  Binswanger  to  J.  Kent,  Minneapolis 
ESP,  April  12,  1974). 

2-     Documentation  and  History  of  Level  I   (Formative  Evaluation) 

Level  I  was  established  as  a  part  of  BESP,  to  provide  "quick 
feedback  and  enhance  participation,'*    In  1971  the  initial  pro= 
pQsal  for  internal  evaluation  was  detailed  in  the  original  BESP 
plan.     The  procedure  as  originally  envisioned  was  to  utilise  a 
fiold  observation  system  developed  by  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln 
Institute  of  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University.     As  this 
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was  a  new  system,  unfamiliar  to  the  Barkelay  personnel  who  would 
eventually  be  involved  in  the  evaluation  effort,  the  actual  evalu- 
ation plan  was  at  this  stage  quite  general.    Bata  gathered  both  by 
on-site  observation  and  by  etructured  and  unstructured  interview^ 
ing  would  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the  goals  of 
the  individual  sites   (which  ware  to  be  determined  later  on  in 
discussions  with  site  directors  and  the  Level  I  evaluation  consul- 
tants), and  on  BESP's  overall  stated  goals.     In  the  original  plan 
it  was  visualized  that  the  data  collected  would  take  the  fom  of 
standardized  tests  to  measure  student  achievement,  and  interviews 
on  the  following  general  areas i  program  structure,  program 
content,  contribution  of  program  structure  and  content  to  outcomes, 
participant  evaluation  and  response  to  the  program,  and  observa- 
tional data  on  program  operation.     After  an  evaluation  component 
was  organized,  underwent  training  seminars,  and  had  a  certain 
amount  of    field  experience,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  submit 
a  revised  and  more  specific  evaluation  plan. 

By  the  middle  of  BESP's  first  eemester  Lfvel  1  had  hired  a 
staff  of  observers,  and  had  articulated  what  the  Level  I  staff 
felt  to  be  the  general  goals  of  the  component.     However,  it  was 
felt  at  that  time  that  any  gathering  of  data,  or  more  specific 
enunciation  of  goals,  would  have  to  wait  until  after  the  inter- 
viewing staff  was  trained  in  the  field  observation  system.  This 
training  session  was  scheduled  for  January  1972,  six  months  after 
the  start-up  of  the  evaluation  component.     The  reason  for  this 
delay  is  unclear*    After  this  training  period  the  Laval  I  staff 
felt  that  data  collection,  observation  and  conceptualization  of 
variables  could  begin,  i.e.,  after  the  new  staff  had  been  "trained" 
in  the  field  methodology. 

By  January  1972,  Level  I  encountered  pressure  from  OE/ESP  as  to 
the  progress  and  style  of  its  activities*     In  a  mmtm  dated  January  26, 
1972,  the  federal  project  officer  for  BESP  expressed  concern  to  the 
BESP  director  that,  as  of  that  date,  neither  a  concrete  set  of  goals 
nor  baseline  data  with  which  to  begin  evaluation  had  been  forth- 
coming, or,  for  that  matter  were  even  in  the  making.     The  project 
officer  noted  that  no  ground  had  been  gained,  although  the  project 
had  been  in  operation  for  six  months.    This  discrepancy  between 
federal  expectations  and  local  performance  indicates  a  fundamental 
misunderstanding  between  OE  and  the  BESP  evaluation  team  from  the 
onset  of  the  project. 

At  the  same  time  the  evaluation  effort  was  running  into 
opposition  from  another  quarter;  the  personnel  of  the  sites.  In 
the  project  progress  report  dated  March  17,  1972,  the  director  of 
the  project  remarked  that  "it  was  decided  to  document  rather  than 
evaluate"  (emphasis  added) ;  this  decision  was  reached,  according  to 
the  project  director,  because  of  intense  resistance  to  the 
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,  evaluation  effort  encountered  by  the  ci)servation  teain  cn  first  ob^ 
servations  of  thm  sites.     Ha  remarked  that  the  site  personnel  looked 
upon  the  evaluation  effort  as  an  atterrpt  at  direct  siirveillance  of 
their  work  on  the  part  of  both  the  school  district  and  OE.  Although 
this  progress  report  also  indicates  that  "good  will  visits"  were 
used  in  an  atten^,pt  to  break  down  resistance  and  familiarise  per-^ 
sorael  with  the  true  intent  of  the  evaluation   (i,e,^  an  assessment 
of  the  ongoing  program  rather  than  of  their  perforrr^:ce  and  status 
as  personnel),  ths  blanket  statement  that  tlie  ^servers  would  "docu- 
ment rather  chan  evaluate'"  seems  to  indicate  the  abandonment  of  one 
of  the  fur;d.amental  tasks  of  Level  I--^fee^ack™at  tlie  very  beginning 
of  the  project.     According  to  tiie  Coordinator  of  ESP  Evaluation, 
Berkeley,  this  morale  problem  was  intimately  coiinected  with  the  am- 
biguous  nature  of  relations  vrith  UE  in  this  earl''^  periods     He  wrota 
ii    the  Alternative  Svaluation  Report; 

Initially  the  site  directors,  teachers  and 
students  were  quite  receptive  to  our  atten-^ 
dance  at  their  project.     This^  however,  soon 
changed  because  our  instructions  from  the 
associate  director  of  Evaluation  stipulated 
that  we  were  to  be  non^participant  observers ^ 
meaning  we  were  to  sit  in  on  staff  meetings, 
visit  the  site  and  classrooms  in  an  un--- 
obtrusive  manner.     We  were  instructed  to 
visit  the  sites,  observe  what  went  on,  take 
notes  about  the  process  and  the  physical  des^ 
cription  of  the  sites  but  were  not  to  engage 
in  a  verbal  exchange  with  the  site  people* 
This  behavior  soon  caused         site  personnel 
to  begin  viewing  us  with  reserve  and  suspicion 

Since  we  were  instructed  or  ordered  to 
operate  in  silence #  the  teachers  and  site 
directors  naturally  assumed  that  notes  we  were 
taking  were  going  to  be  utiliEed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  teacher  evaluation.,*.!  am  relatively 
sure  that  a  great  part  of  the  reason  the 
Evaluation  observers  were  required  to  function 
as  such  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ESP  had  not 
had  an  evaluation  plan  formally  accepted* 
This  was  a  fact  that  was  known  by  all*** ESP 
project  obervers*     The  lack  of  an  accepted 
plan  put  us  in  the  situation  where  we  were 
prevented  from  involving  ourselves  closely 
with  the  Project*     If,  for  instance,  we  bagan 
a  process  of  looking  at  certain  variables  and 
the  site  people  begem  to  expend  great  amounts 
of  effort  and  time  in  order  to  provide  us  with 
the  data,  we  ran  a  real  chance  of  making 
groups  of  frustrated  evaluation  resistant  enemies* 
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strains  resulting  from  conflict  between  various  institutions  in- 
%^olved  in  the  evaluation  aventuated  in  the  rest  of  toe  1971/72 
school  year  beiiig  taken  up  with  negotiations  befa^een  Lmvml  1  and 
CE  on  the  final  fom  of  the  evaluation  plan^  which  vvae  finally 
approved  on  June  1972,     This  pl^^  which  spelled  out  in  detail  the 
variolas  and  raeasurements  to  be  used,  had  imdergone  several  re- 
visions before  OE  deemed  it  acceptable.     For  eKample,  on  January  5, 
1972,  the  federal  ESP  Project  Officer  wrote i 

'»^hat  does  each  option  really  offer?  ^at 
options  are  not  included  in  the  program 
that  should  be?    How  clearly  do  toe  teach^ 
ers  recognize  their  response  as  part  of  the 
option?    What  about  thm  finanGing  of  options? 
Problems  of  articulation? 

As  this  memo  to  BESP  indicates,  the  federal  Project  Officer 
six  inonths  after  the  start  of  toe  Level  I  evaluation  effort  was 
raising  critical  evaluation  issues—albeit  issues  which  could  be 
viewed  as  boto  formative  and  suTOatiye  in  nature* 

i^gain  in  April  1972^  toe  federal  Project  Officer  wrote  to  all 
site  directors  a  definition  of  toe  role  of  Iievel  I,  evidently  in  an 
effort  to  ease  site  resistance  to  evaluations 

The  job  of  Level  I  is  to  keep  a  tight  and  well 
docTOTented  record  of  what  is  happening i  to 
docOTient  each  student -s  individual  growth,.,. 
Sufficient  funds  were  provided  for  a  Level  1 
evaluation  team  to  handle  all  local  evaluation 
and  docuinentation  needs.    Each  site  has  a  host 
of  assuir^tions  which  need  strict  evaluating,,*, 
ESP  deals  with  comprehensive  change  designs^^ 
it  is  a  research  program,  hence  the  heavy 
emphasis  (in  fimding  as  well  as  design)  on 
evaluation  and  dociMientation  * 

This  memo  from  toe  federal  Project  Officer  to  BESP  site  direc- 
tors reveals  a  lack  of  consensus  about  toe  structure  of  BESP  as  an 
educational  MD  es^eriment  and  ^out  the  role  of  Level  I  evaluation. 

After  Level  I's  first  mcertain  and  unproductive  year  of  oper» 
atipn,  the  Research  Director  was  dismissed,  due  to  both  federal  and 
BUSD  concern  about  toe  progress  of  Level  I's  effort.     In  tlie  in-^ 
tar im  period,  when  the  Level  I  effort  drifted  leaderless,  tha 
federal  ESP  Director  and  Project  Officer  called  a  meeting  of  all 
BESP  site  directors  in  Washington  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  stronger 
BESP  presence  in  BUSD.     One  of  the  agenda  items  at  toat  meeting 
was  to  urge  each  site  director  to  select  one  or  two  major 
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innovations,"  "promising  practices"  or  some  aspect  of  the  individual 
site's  program  that  thay  (the  site  directors)  would  choose  to  be 
evaluated  by  Level  I.     The  federal  view  was  that  such  a  local  site- 
based  evaluation  issue  would  activate     the  latent  forces  of  forma- 
tive evaluation^  and  would  lead  each  site  to  operationally  define 
its  goals,  its  "difference, its  potential  for  pi^lic  education*  No 
Level  I  staff  mender  was  present  at  that  meeting  nor  did  the  federal 
ESP  Director  clarify  this  request  in  writing. 

As  a  result  of  this  federal  "pressure,"  two  local  views  about 
Level  I*s  role  appeared  to  emerge i     that  Level  I  "belonged  to  the 
local  sites"  and  could  be  called  upon  to  work  directly  for  each  site, 
^d  conversely,  that  the  functions  and  funds  assigned  for  fonnative 
evaluation  could  be  divided  up  and  assigned  to  each  BESP  site,  which 
would  do  its  own  program  evaluation. 

These  two  definitions  became  m  arena  for  consider^le  conflict 
in  the  subsequent  relationship  between  Level  I  and  BESP  sites,  (The 
federal  Project  Officer  later  tried  to  clarify  the  individual  site- 
evaluation  misunderstMding  in  a  memo,  as  pressure  for  Level  I  funds 
reached  its  pinnacle,) 

Later,  BUSD  hired  a  second  Level  1  Director  who  had  to  meet  the 
approval  of  thm  federal  ESP  office,  as  a  "key  personnel"  issue.  The 
criteria  for  selection  of  a  director  of  formati%?e  evaluation  re- 
mained unclear,  ^d  a  newly-degreed  'psychologist  with  no  educational 
evaluation  es^erience  was  hired.     He  entered  a  situation  already  em= 
battled,  and  never  managed  to  resolve  the  major  conflicts.     Level  1 
took  a  defensive  position,  and  becane  increasingly  isolated  and  em- 
battled throughout  the  two  years,  until  the  second  director  was  also 
forced  to  resign,  having  failed  to  provide  adequate  "baseline  evalua^ 
tions," 

The  federal  Project  Officer  revealed  that  at  NIE/ESP  there  was 
considerable  role  confusion  as  to  whose  responsibility  it  was  to 
monitor  and  assist  Level  I.     The  local  lines  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility between  BESP,  the  sites  and  BUSD  were  blurred.  The 
Level  I  Director  reported  to  the  School  Superintendent  on  rare 
occasions,  by-passing  the  BESP  Director.     The  federal  ESP  officials 
were  often  at  odds  over  who  was  responsible  for  Level  I*  This 
confusing  imcertainty  created  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  defen- 
^iveness.     Level  I  staff  retreated  to  existing  secondary  data  bases 
for  information  and  produced  very  little—and  certainly  did  not 
function  during  those  years  as  a  "change  agent"  or  as  a  "formative 
evaluation"  team. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  1971/72  school  year,  the  first  year  of 
the  project.  Level  I  had  compiled  baseline  biographical  data  and 
censufc^  information  on  BESP's  student  and  staff  populations*  An 
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attitude  inventor  was  t^an  among  both  students         parents  in  an 
attempt  to  find  out  why  studants  anterad  BESP,  with  an  eye  toward 
a  formulation  of  site  and  BESP  goals  from  the  students'  and  parents'  points 
of  view,     Howavar,  thasa  instriimants  wera  not  administered  until 
the  last  week  of  the  sehool  yaari  therefore  they  provided  only  re- 
trospective data,  since  the  respondents'  viewpoints  were  colored  by 
a  year's  experience  with  BESP.     These  instruments  did  not  measure 
growth,  since  they  were  the  first  measurements  of  any  kind  to  be 
applied  to  this  population  by  Level  I* 

Again,  in  July  1972,  the  federal  Project  Officer  wrote,  "Since 
our  entire  focus  is  on  research   [emphasis  ours]  we ^ are  deeply  inter- 
ested  in  how  the  work  is  being  documented  and  evaluated.'*  Again 
the  lack  of  clarity  and  consensus  ^out  the  structure  of  the  project 
as  understood  by  federal  and  local  agencies  is  evident. 

The  1972/73  school  year  began  with  several  personnel  changes 
in  thm  Level  I  staff,  including  replacement  of  the  associate  direc=» 
tor  for  BESP  evaluation.     This  change  in  staff  helped  to  disrupt 
further  the  effort  to  define  goals  and  collect  data  begun  so  shakily 
tiie  year  before. 

During  1972/73  two  studies  were  conducted,  both  secondary 
analyses  of  data  colXwted  in  the  pravous  yaari     (1)  a  "Site  Uni- 
queness Scale,"  constructed  by  matched  pair  ratings  of  ^servational 
site  data  by  the  evaluation  staff,  and  (2)  "Student-Parent  Choice 
Satisfaction  Scale,"  formed  by  factor  analysis  of  the  open-ended 
attitude  survey  of  BESP  students  and  their  parents  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  school  year. 

Also,  the  component  developed  several  assess^nt  instruments 
for  in-class  uses     a  Cumulative  Progress  Chart,  a  Behavioral 
Checklist  for  measuring  changes  in  disruptive  behavior,  and  a  Site 
Homogeneity/Heterogeneity  Survey,  for  measuring  tJis  racial  break- 
down of  each  site. 

On  Deceiver  8,  1972^  the  federal  Project  Officer  wrote  to  toe 
BESP ^ Director,  seeking  again  to  clarify  the  educational  R^D  stru- 
cture of  BISP.    We  quotes 

ESP  is  testing  comprehensive  change  in  Berkeley, 
This  means  that  you  must  be  sure  your  plans 
include  such  vari^les  as  teacher  training, 
curriculum  developinent,  articulation  among 
alternatives,  commimity  involvement,  evaliaa- 
tion  as  part  of  the  decision-making  process 
and  new  thrusts  in  administration  and  manage-- 
ment*    What  ESP  monies  should  be  used  for 
are  special  catalytic  change  costs.  Train» 
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ing,  staff  development,  building  of  conanunity 
involvement  processes,  dasign  of  avaluation 
procedures /  development  of  new  assessment 
measures,  etc.,  are  all  the  t^es  of  areas 
which  should  receive  hea^/y  funding  during 
the  lifetiM  of  the  project  to  ins^^e  that 
the  changes  brought  about  are  lasting  and 
self—  renewing  * 

Again,  the  federal  definition  is  restated,  and  again  the  BESP 
did  not  seem  to  be  ^le  to  form  consensual  definitions* 

This  second  year  of  the  program  found  Level  I  staff  still  cop-^ 
ing  with  the  perennial  problem  of  eliciting  operationaliz^la  state^ 
ments  of  goals  from  site  personnel.     The  stress  laid  upon  this  task 
in  the  proposal  for  the  second  phase  of  BESP,  written  in  April  1973, 
shows  both  the  critical  nature  of  the  effort^  and  the  degree  to 
which  Level  I  had  theratofore  failed  to  achieve  it. 

Finally,  the  1972/73  school  year  was  noteworthy  as  the  year  of 
the  Off^site  Tasting  Moratorium.     The  atoinistration  of  standardized 
tests  to  the  alternative  schools  was  a  problem  that  plagued  BESP 
from  its  inception.     The  pre-eKisting  off=site  schools,  which  came 
under  BESP  auspices  at  thm  start  of  the  program,  were  ideologically 
cpposed  to  administering  the  tests,  and,  prior  to  BESP,  were  not  re^ 
quired  to  do  so.     However,  wito  federal  funding  and  tiie  stipulations 
of  the  ESP  grant,  pressure  was  put  on  the  off-site  schools  to  test, 
a  preasura  which  they  resisted  for  the  first  year  of  the  project. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  a  compromise  was  worked  outi     the  require- 
ment that  these  schools  administer  standardized  tests  would  be  sus-- 
pended  for  one  year,  during  which  time  each  of  them  (aided  by  Level 
I)     would  develop  tests  acceptable  to  them  and  NIE,     At  the  end  of 
tliis  period,  the  schools  would  either  resmne  testing  with  some  accept- 
^le  instrument,  or  be  dropped  from  thm  program.  Unfortunately, 
1972/73  went  by  without  sufficient  work  on  this  problem,  either  on 
the  part  of  Level  I  or  the  sites  themselves.     As  a  result,  at  the 
end  of  the  1972/73  school  year,  the  off-sites  were  required  to  begin 
testing  their  students,  with  an  instrument  not  sijDStantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  District-used  tests. 

During  July  1973,  the  BESP  Director  wrote  to  tiie  Level  I 
Director  as  follows t 

Level  I  should  work  out  with  BESP  and  BUSD  a 
detailed  plan  for  internal  evaluation  geared 
to  supplying  decision^making  data  to  the  pro= 
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ject.*     I  cannot  stress  enough  how  important 
I  feel  it  is  to  focus  l^\^el  I  activities  as 
soon  as  possible  on  project-'related  direct 
sarvica  evaluation  activities. ,Level  I 
could  develop  some  ways  of  looking  at  in-- 
stitutional  racism  and  issue  regular  quar-^ 
terly  reports  on  progress  in  this  area. 

Here  a  local  goal  (elimination  of  institutional  racism)  was 
specifically  mantioned  as  one  of  the  foci  of  Level  I  evaluation,  as 
well  as  servica^related  evaluation  effort— even  though  the  BESP  was 
already  one^half  completed,  and  no  "baseline"  or  "evaluative"  re^ 
ports  had  been  issued  for  "decision-making  use*"    But  as  Cohen  and 
Caret  have  pointed  out  (1975)  the  relationship  between  research  and 
decision-making  is  by  no  means  a  linear  one.     They  state i 

The  relationship  between  research  and  policy 
in  education  is  often  relatively  undisciplined ^ 
evident  in  a  loose  and  elusive  interaction 
among  applied  research^  climate  of  knc^ledge 
and  belief,  and  public  action. 

Thus,  the  poor  interaction  relations  between  tte  federal  ESP,  Level 
If  and  BUSD/BESP  was  creating  a  climate  where  little  or  no  positive 
feedback  could  occur* 

Year  three  of  the  project  (1973/74)  was  the  first  year  of  Phase 
2  of  BESP^  mder  a  contract  plan  submitted  to  NIE  in  April  1973*  In 
it,  Laval  I  proposed  the  following  data  collections  and  analyses i 

1.     Analysis  of  standardized  test  scores,  within  and 

across  sites,  cross^sectionally  and  longitudinally, 
and  in  terms  of  the  staff  and  student  profiles  of 
each  site. 

2»     toalysis  of  longitudinal  changes  in  the  Behavioral 
Affect  check  list, 

3.     A  Site  Efficacy  Study,  a  replication  of  the  earlier 
parent/student  choice  survey using  thm  11  cate^ 
gories  derived  from  the  original  open-ended  responses. 

*     By  identifying  evaluative  rGsearch  as  a  decision-making  tool, 
the  BESP  Director  was  following  the  cormnonly-held  assumptions^ 
such  as  stated  by  Stufflebeam  (1971)  who  said,   "Evaluation  is  the 
process  of  delineating,  obtaining  and  providing  uaeful  information 
for  judging  decision  alternatives."     This  simple  lintaar  relation-^ 
ship  between  evaluation  and  decision-making  is  much  too  narrow  and 
mechanistic,  given  the  socio-political  climates  of  educational 
systems  * 
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4. 


A  Training  Needs  Assessment, 


5.  A  field  study  of  truants  in  Pro\'o  Park. 

6.  A  study  of  parent  knowledge  in  terms  of  the  arti-- 
culation  plan. 

7.  A  Student  General  pinion  Survey, 

However^  at  the  outset  of  this  plan  period^  it  quickly  became 
evident  that  the  proponents  of  this  plan  had  outreached  themselves. 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  director  of  BESP^  the  director  of  Level  I 
listed  several  reasons  for  the  inability  of  Level  I  to  fulfill  the 
design  already  agreed  npont     (1)  NIE  had  reduced    Level  I's  budget 
request  by  50  percent"tois  was  deemed  too  low  an  amomt  to  fulfill 
the  plan.    (2)  Level  1  had  anticipated  using  Level  II  as  a  source  of 
baseline  data  for  the  BESP  student  population**    It  was  only  dis- 
covered post  hoc  that  Level  II  had  not  yet  planned  the  kind  of  data 
collection  that  would  have  facilitated  the  Level  1  effort.    (3)  Dis- 
trict records  of  baseline  data  were  either  badly  compiled  or  unavail-- 
able.     Therefore^  the  memorandum  went  on,  no  hard  data  at  all  would 
be  collected  by  the  Level  I  staffs  which  would  restrict  its  effort 
to  the  design  of  instruments  and  collection  of  attitudinal  survey 
data.    Thus,        important  part  of  the  second  phase  plan  was  already 
nullified  by  Level  I  less  than  six  months  after  it  was  negotiated. 

Als   ,  m  internal  memo  circulated  in  Level  1  at  about  the  same 
time  mentioned  once  again  the  necessity  of  concretizing  site  goals. 
That  this  should  continue  to  be  an  issue  three  years  after  the  in- 
ception of  the  project^  shows  the  degree  to  which  Level  I  had  failed 
its  central  responsibility, 

A  meeting  of  Level  I  staff  with  the  director  of  BESP  three 
months  later  articulated  four  basic  problems  of  the  components  (1) 
poor  org^ization—the  component  relied  on  crisis  management i  (2) 
Level  I  was  not  follOTing  tee  second  phase  plani   (3)  an  ambiguous 
relationship  (tinged  with  hostility)  persisted  between  Level  I  and 
the  sites  I  and  (4)  the  Level  I  personnel  were  basically  untrained 
in  the  research  techniques  to  do  their  jobs  properly. 

One  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  a  memo  in  Decen^er  1973  from 
the  BE5P  director  to  the  director  of  evaluation,  es^ressing  dis- 
pleasure with  Level  I's  lack  of  productivity  ^d  foreahadowing  a 
massive  reorganization  that  was  to  follow  in  six  montos. 


*    This  anticipation  of  conjoint  use  of  Level  II  data  by  Level  I 
had  grown  out  of  a  stonty  session  bett^een  NIE/ESP  and  the  Level  I 
Director="-a  discussion  which  never  involved  Level  II, 
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Of  the  seven  studias  proposed  in  the  Phase  2  plan,  three  were 
complateds     an  analysis  of  standardiEed  test  scores   (although  not 
of  the  broad  scope  originally  envisioned),  the  Site  Efficacy  Study, 
and  the  Student  General  Opinion  Survey.      dditionallv ,  the  component 
attempted  to  approximate      student  SES  by  using  as  a  measure  parental 
ocGupation,  and  compiled  a  racial  breakdown  of  site  populations. 

By  May  1974  the  ominous  tone  of  the  BESP  director's  DecenJ&er 
memo  bore  fruit i     the  entire  Level  I  staff  was  terminated j  the  com- 
ponent itself  was  radically  restructured  and  reduced  in  scope.  The 
federal  Project  officer  wrote i     "An  essential  link  in  the  overall 
project  apparently  has  not  been  forged." 

During  the  period,  April  1  -  June  30,  1974,  BESP  revised  and 
updated  the  Five  Year  Educational  Plan  (negotiated  in  June,  1973, 
with  NIE/ESP) .     The  Proposed  ^erational  Plan  for  the  final  24  months 
of  BESP  was  submitted  to  NIE/ESP  August  4,  1974,  for  approval.  The 
plan  had  been  revised  twicer      Jime  24,  1974,  and  July  30,  1974. 
Both  revised  plans  did  not  receive  approval  from  NIE/ESP.  Included 
in  the  Operational  Plan  for  the  final  24  months  was  a  proposal  for 
reorganising  s^d  restructuring  the  Evaluation  Component  (Level  I) 
of  BESP* 

In  its  Quarterly  Progress  Report  of  April  1  to  June  30,  1974, 
BESP  requested  clarification  from  NIE/ESP  on  the  ftmding  of  Level  1, 
It  claiTOdi 

The  first  'Proposed  Operational  Plan*  of  June  24, 
1974,  specified  ten  evaluation  personnel  plus  two 
clerical  assistants*     The  revised  plan  due  in 
Washington,  D*C.  by  August  4,  1974,  prepared 
under  the  aegis  of  the  new  BUSD  Superintendent, 
specified  four  evaluation  personnel  and  no 
clerical  assistants  under  the  direction  of 
BUSD*s  Research  and  Evaluation  Component, .The 
reduction  of  staff  was  in  response  to  oral  in-- 
formation  that  ESP  Washington  would  only  approve 
funding  for  thrmm  or  four  Level  I  personnel. 
No  reason  has  been  given..*  [for]  such  an  arbi- 
trary and  limiting  decision. 

In  the  July  30,  1974,  revision  of  the  Proposed  Operational  Plan 
for  BESP  (for  the  period  July  1,  1974,  through  June  30,  1976), 

,.pthe  proposal  to  reorganise  tLevel  I]  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  th^  general  dissatisfaction  of 
site  directors,  the  director  of  the  project,  the 
District  administration,  and  the  Washington 
office  of  NIE. 
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This  was  the  second  time  the  Level  I  Evaluation  Component  had  imder- 
gone  aajor  reorganization.     The  July  30 ^  1974,  proposal  stated i 

The  remaining  evaluation  effort,  supported  by 
BESP  funds   [will]  be  divided  into  two  parts i 
a  foinnative  aspect  lasting  24  rnonths,  and  a 
summative  aspect  covering  the  initial  3-1/2  years 
with    work  done  during  Septembar,  1974,  through 
January,  1975 ♦ 

In  that  report,  both  forMtive  and  summative  evaluation  types  were 
defined. 

Formative  evaluation  was  defined  by  BESP  Administration  and 
Level  I  as i 

* , . information  collected  and  used  to  modify 
ongoing  structural  activities*     Such  informal 
tion  is  usually  quite  specific  auid  is  used  to 
make  overall  decisions  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  program.     It  will  be  developed 
for  in^rovement  of  particular  instructional 
programs  on  an  ongoing  basis, 

Suimative  evaluation  was  defined  asi 

...that  evaluation  used  for  the  conparison 
of  alternative  programs  on  the  basis  of  their 
overall  effectiveness  to  the  total  system. 

ThuSy  BESP  Lavel  I  was  to  do  both  formative  and  surranat ive  evaluation. 


This  revised  plan,  s\^mitted  to  NIE/ESP  on  August  4,  1974,  was 
not  approved,  primarily  because  NIE/ESP  felt  the  plan  was  too  broad. 
With  that,  BESP  Administration  solicited  outside  help.     Charles  E. 
Woodson,  Ph*D./  from  the  University  of  California  School  of  Education, 
was  hired  as  a  consultant  to  a     ist  in  the  rewriting  of  the  July  1,  " 
1974,  through  June  30  #  1976,        ?  ^erational  Plan  that  was  even- 
tually submitted  in  DeceirtDer,  1974,  to  NIE/ESP.     This  plan  was 
finally  approved  in  January  1975.*    In  that  plan.  Level  I  was  "to 
develop  a  simple  design  to  provide  evaluative  data  from  which  recom-- 
mendations    and  decisions"  could  be  made  by  the  BESP  Director  "re^ 
garding  the  continuances  of  the  individual  programs  within  BESP." 


*    In  fact  Level  I  and  BESP  spent  $93,754  on  evaluative  consultant 
fees--""truly  a  large  sum  for  such  consultation  for  a  f ully-^staf fed 
evaluation  project' 
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The  l^vml  1  Svaluatlon  Team  was  reduced  from  15  marrfDars  in 
1973/74  to  five  in  1974/75.    Two  of  thm  15  staff  mentoers  were  kept 
on^  tavo  additional  professional  evaluators         a  secretary  were 
hired.    The  reorganisation  of  the  evaluation  oomponent  was  completed 
in  Septan^er  1974  ^d  it  was  placed  imder  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  BUSD  Director  of  Research  and  Evaluation, 

By  the  tin^  the  first  quarterly  report  of  1975  came  out  (Jan- 
uary 1  to  March  31)^  Level  I  defined  its  aim  as, 

...to  furnish  eummative  data  for  the  four 
priority  areas i     (1)  standard  achievement, 

(2)  criterion  referenced  tests,   (3)  survey 
of  satisfaction,  &nd  (4)  fiscal  analysis. 

Information  was  to  be  site-specific  as  well  as  project-wide.  The 
major  aim  of  Level  I's  efforts  was  "to  investigate  whether  or  not 
there  wera  differences  between  BESP  and  non-BESP  progrMis,"*  The 
information  was  to  provic^  assistanca  to  the  BESP  Atoinistration  con- 
cerning the  survival  of  the  entire  project,     (Before  Level  I  was  re- 
organized, major  changes  had  occurred  in  BESP  sites.    Agora  and 
Genesis  were  scheduled  to  merge  effective  Fall  1974i  U,N,  West,  KARS, 
and  Willard  Altemativ^e  were  scheduled  for  phase-out  effective  Fall 
1974 I  Casa  da  la  Raza  and  Black  House  were  phased  out  in  Spring 
1973  for  violation  of  OCR  regulations  i  and  the  West  C«ipus  alter- 
natives--Career  Exploration,  Yoga/:teading  (HILC) ,  Work/Study,  and 
HUl— were  scheduled  for  placement  mder  one  director  and  budget 
effective  Fall  1974.) 

The  areas  of  highest  priority^  developed  by  Level  I  (approved 
in  January  1975  by  NIE/ESP) ^  were  in  order i     (1)  Examine  data  on 
BUSD  and  state-nmndated  achievement  tests  in  reading  and  math  for 
grades  10-12  and  language  arts  for  grades  4-12,  a^ininistered  in  the 
Fall  1974  semester  and  Spring  1975  sen^ster***    Two  major  areas  were 
eir^^haffiMds     (a)  descriptive  data  on  ewrently  enrolled  students  and 
(b)  longitudinal  data  on  individual  students.     (2)  Collect  and  exa= 
mne  semi-locally  developed  criterion-referenced  tests.     (3)  Survey 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  students,  parents  and  staff  in  BESP  and 
non-BESP  schools.     (4)  Collect  other  data  useful  for  thm  decision- 
making  purposes  of  the  BESP  director  available  frdm  BUSD  sources  and 
developed  by  sites ^  including  fiscal  operation  and  staff  utilization. 
(5)  Examine  attendance  patterns  of  BESP  and  non-BESP  students  for 
diCferences.     (6)  Examine , evidence  of  culti^al  pluralism  within  BESP* 


*    Mote  the  similarity  with  Level  II 1973  SAC  contract  in  terms 
of  aims  of  evaluation. 

**    These  standard  achievement  test  scores, were  very  limited  data 
indeed-    We  have  elsewhere  criticized  the  rt>ility  to  use  such  data 
for  this  type  of  analysis. 
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During  the  1974/75  aahool  year^  Level  I  lummarized  toe  reaulte 
of  data  conaesming  prioritiai  1^  3  and  4  ^ove*    with  respect  to 
stMdard  achievement  analysis^  data  ware  collected  in  Spring  1973 

Spring  1974  on  BESP  and  non-BESF  students  from  diitrict-wide 
testing  prograaisi    the  Cooperative  Primaa^  Tests  (grades  2-3)  #  Com- 
prehensive Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (grades  4-11)  and  toe  Cooperative 
English  Test  (grades  10-11),    The  data  from  the  Cooperative  Primary 
Tests  (grades  2-3)  and  the  CTBS  tests  (grades  4-6)  were  again 
collected  in  Spring  1975  by  Level  I.    l^e  analyses  focused  on  dif- 
ferences between  BESP  and  non-BESP  student  achievement.    The  ad* 
ministration  of  the  tests  was  mandated  by  BUSD  for  all  students. 

With  respect  to  toe  siirvey  of  satisfaction  of  students^  parents 
and  teachers  witoin  BESP,  Level  I  developed  and  administered  sur- 
veys for  2nd  graders,  5th  graders  and  7-12 to  graders,  plus  parents 
and  teachers,  to  assess  differences  between  BESP  and  non-BESP 
students^  staff  and  parents.    For  students #  data  were  colleated  in 
Decentoer  1974  and  May  1975;  for  parents  and  staff,  data  were 
collected  in  February  1975, 

The  1974/75  Summary  Report  of  Level  I  claimed^ 

The  fiscal  analysis  consisted  of  seci^ing  all 
1973/74  and  1974/75  e^enditure  information 
from  the  BUSD  data  processing  office,  the  trans- 
lating of  toat  information  for  maximum  analytic 
flexibility  on  University  of  California  com- 
putars.*-the    basis  for  toe  budget  planing 
process  of  the  BISP  site  directors* 

To  supplement  the  information  gathered  from  BUSD  et  al, ,  Level 
1  also  interviewed  site  directors.    Because  the  Board  of  Education 
CQntracted  outside  toe  district  to  review  fiscal  management  witoin 
BUSD,  Level  I  felt  it  would  be  wise  to  witohold  its  findings  imtil 
BUSD  released  its  report.    Level  I  had  hoped  to  conplete  data 
collection  and  develop  a  fiscal  analytic  system  during  the  1975/76 
school  year,    A  six-year  cost  plan  of  BESP  was  piiblished  by  Level  I 
in  Deceni^er  1975,    For  each  component  and  program  of  BESP,  a  pro- 
gram description,  rationale  for  phase-in  (survival)  and  budget 
justification  were  presented.     There  was  no  budget  planning  for  in- 
dividual sites  or  the  BESP  program  as  a  whole, 

Otoer  information/analysis  systems  under  development  during 
toe  1974/75  school  year  by  Level  I  included i    The  Student  Data  File 
and  toe  Staidardized  Achievement  Analysis  System,     Both  systems 
were  developed  for  potential  use  by  BUSD  after  BESP  funding  ended, 
not  for  use  during  toe  life  of  BESP. 
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Reconmandations  coming  out  of  the  1974/75  Lavel  I  report  were 
geared  primarily  to  the  evaluation  Gomponent  or  deiign  itself.  The 
most  detailed  recom^ndation  concerned  BESP  Evaluation  GommitMnt  to 
the  maintenanee  of  a  strong  BUSD  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation, 
es^anding  to  include  three  more  evaluators. 

During  the  1974/75  school  year.  Level  I  proposed  changes  in  the 
evaluation  design,  deleting  some  facts  s^d  adding  others.    The  major 
areas  of  Level  1  eKamination  for  the  1974/75  school  year  includedi 
Administrative  Survey^  further  development  of  a  BUSD  information 
system  and  Inforination  Needs  Survey,  Achievement  Analysis  prepara- 
tions, a  Narrative  History  of  BESP,  evaluation  of  the  HILC's,  and 
development  of  materials  for  the  post-MIRA  Conference  entitled 
Educational  EvalMtion  and  Pi^lic  Policy,  1976, 

Duties  of  Level  I  staff  were  redistributed  for  the  1975/76 
school  year.     Rather  than  four  .full-time  evaluators  (as  in  1974/75), 
there  were  three  full-time  evaluators  concentrating  their  energies 
oni     (1)  Narrative  History,   (2)  Administrative  Survey,  and  (3)  t^e 
Information  System  Development  Project,  and  pHeparation  for  the 
post-AEHA  Conference,    The  fourth  evaluator  was  enployed  half-time 
by  Level  I,  and  continued  to  evaluate  the  HILC  System, 

A  number  of  consultants  were  contracted  by  Level  I  to  help  with 
the  Student  Achievement  Analysis  and  developMnt  of  the  Information 
System*    Individuals  from  the  Survey  Research  Center,  ttim  University 
of  California  Coj^uter  Center,  and  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Education  assisted  Level  I  during  the  1975/76  school  year. 

The  criterion-referenced  testing  was  dropped  from  the  Level  I 
design  for  the  1975/76  school  year*    Level  I  claimed  that  the 
locally  developed  tests  were  intended  to  be  responsive  to  BESP  per- 
sonnel who  felt  CTBS  was  not  mn  adequate  instriiment  for  assessing 
educational  effectiveness.    However,  CTBS  testing  was  found  to  be 
as  good  a  gauge  (or  as  poor  a  gauge)  as  the  lOX  and  EPIC  tests 
(criterion-referenced  tests  utilised) ^  particularly  for  toe  K-6th 
grades. 

The  BESP  site  staff  attitude  toward  the  criterion-referenced 
tests  was  the  major  cause  for  Level  I's  proposal  to  discontinue 
their  use.    Most  staff  of  BESP  projects  viewed  evaluation  as  use- 
less, and  additional  testing  of  chiltoen  created  hard  feelings 
between  BESP  site ^ staff  and  Level  I  staff.     Level  1  was  anxious  to 
beoDma  involved  in  more  personal  relationships  and  to  provide  a 
supportive  role  for  the  entire  project,  a  role  different  than  what 
had  been  the  e^^erience  prior  to  reorganization  of  the  Level  I 
team  in  Junm  1974.    NIE/ESP  approved  the  discontinuance  of  the 
criterion-referenced  tests. 
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During  the  1975/76  ichoQl  year,  the  evaluation  of  the  High  in- 
tensity Learning  By  item  was  amnded  to  provide  a  syumnative  view 
(rather  than  fornative) ,  deterznining  ^e  In^aGt  and  output  of  the 
HILC  Syatem  in  BESP. 

The  High  Inteniity  Learning  Center  Evaluation  report  provides 
an  in-depth  description  of  the  praotioea  in  the  reading  oenters. 
The  evaluatore  did  not  find  any  difference  in  aahievement  of  HZLC 
over  non-^HILC  students  in  either  reading  or  atudant  attitude  toward 
reading.    Level  1  did  not  have  the  reaourees  or  time  to  determine 
interactive  sffeets  amnq  attendance #  attitudes,  time  spent  in  read- 
ing and  growth  in  reading  soores» 

The  Information  Needs  Survey  was  oompiled  from  open-ended  ques- 
tioning of  the  BUSD  administrative  staff*    'riie  report's  reoomit^nda- 
tions  included  the  neoessity  for  more  study,  more  funding  and,  not 
surprisingly,  the  eontinuanoe  of  an  evaluation  staff  in  the  District, 

The  seotion  of  the  report  entitled  "Student  Achievement  on  Norm 
Referenaed  Tests"  detailed  a  series  of  analyses  of  variance  in 
Spring  1976  test  soores  in  Reading  and  Mathematios,  oomparing  BESP 
to  contttiDn  schools,  and  sites  with  eaoh  other,  for  fitudents  at  three 
different  pretest  (Fall  1975)  levels*    Noti^le  in  this  effort  is  the 
fact  that  no  further  comparisons,  particularly  in  terms  of  student 
background  vari^les  which  conceiv^ly  confound  the  results,  were 
attempted;  thus,  the  results  ow  be  construed  as  inconclusive,  since 
possible  masking  and  specification  effects  were  not  taken  into 
account*    In  addition  the  sanple  studied  was  biased,  in  that  it  in- 
cluded only  ttiosa  students  who  took  the  pretest i  since,  on  the  high 
school  level,  teachers  select  students  to  take  the  test  (CTBS)  on 
the  basis  of  the  teachers'  estimates  of  the  students'  low  achieve- 
mant,  the  sample  sgraens  out  toe  brightest  students  in  the  District, 
leaving  a  population  below  m&Bn  achievement  for  the  District, 

The  Adttdnistrative  Survey  was  conducted  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1976  (January  1  to  ^torch  31) *    According  to  Level  1, 

Persons  who  make  key  decisions  in  BUSD  which 
directly  affected  alternative  schools  were 
interviewed.    The  major  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  to  assess  thm  iopact  of  federal  funds  in 
bringing  about  conprehensive  changes  in  BUSD. 

The  Administrative  Survey  Report  drew  on  intensive  interviews 
witii  the  BUSD  superintendent.  School  Board,  BESP  director,  and  site 
directors.    Because  of  the  small  sanple  size  involved  (N^ll) ,  the 
report  is  highly  anecdotal  in  nature,  the  percentage  figures  given 
are  not  ireful  for  any  but  illustrative  purposes. 
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The  Narrative  History  of  BESP  wai  added  to  the  evalvation  de- 
sign in  the  period  July  1  through  September*  30,  1975,     Itie  Hiatory, 
when  oompleted^  "was  to  be  a  collaetion  of  narrative  dascriptions 
of  project  participants'  e3^eriences  in  the  BISP."     (mim  report  is 
conypleted,  but  tmy  never  be  issued,  given  toe  inflMimiatory  nature  of 
some  of  the  anecdotes,} 

this  report,  entitled  the  "Alternative  Evaluation  Report^  1971- 
1976,"  is  primarily  a  description  by  its  author,  the  Coordinator  of 
BESP  Evaluation,  Berkeley,  of  his  e^eriences  during  the  five  years 
of  the  project;  for  this  reason,  possibly,  it  A^ells  TOSt  heavily 
on  the  evaluation  aspect  of  the  program,     it  is  written  in  a  conven- 
tional style,  directed  primarily  to  interested  layTtien  as  a  sort  of 
"how--to-avoid-the-pitfalls"  manual*    However^  the  d©c\M^ntation  for 
the  points  the  author  makes  must  be  found  in  other  sources^  if  at 
all. 

Level  I  Evaluation  received  more  money  in  the  years  of  1974/ 
75  and  1975/76,  with  the  exception  of  Jefferson  Tri-Part^  than  any 
other  con^onent  of  BISP  dicing  the  five  years  of  BESP  f\mdinf ,  By 
far.  Level  I  received  more  throughout  tiie  five  years  than  any  other 
component  within  BESP,     Yet,  it  was  generally  duplicating  Level  II *s 
work.    No  formative  evaluation  ever  materialiied. 

Problems  Encountered  by  Level  I.     It  seems  clear  from  the  above 
history  that,  in  terms  of  its  mandate  to  evaluate  the  progress  of 
BISP  for  the  specific  pu^ose  of  fee^ack  to  the  ^Ites  for  their 
guidance,  the  effort  of  Level  1  in  thm  first  tiirae  years  was  markedly 
unsat  is  factor ,    Much  of  the  time  was  spent  in  atteapting  to  gather 
basic  biographical  data  and  trying  to  determine  tte  goals  against 
which  the  success  of  this  project  might  be  eval\iated,  and  as  a  re- 
sult little  time,  facilities^  or  resources  were  available  for  actual 
evaluation,    my  did  Level  I  staff  apparently  have  such  difficulty 
in  fulfilling  the  fimction  outlined  for  it  in  the  original  evalua- 
tion plan?    Several  reasons  emerge  from  the  history  of  Level  1. 

To  begin  with,  the  personnel  involved  in  toe  formative  evalua- 
tion -of  BESP  were,  from  the  top  down,  unfamiliar  with  the  metood 
chosen  to  undertake  the  evaluation.    The  terfmique  selected  was  one 
developed  at  Colmdsia  Teachers  College  i  a  consultant  was  hired  to 
train  the  staff  in  the  nuances  of  this  technique,  but  no  permanent 
staff  member  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  this  style  of  evaluation 
from  the  beginning  of  the  project.    There  remains  a  question,  then, 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  concept  involved  in  the  task  was  under- 
stood by  those  designated  to  perform  it, 

A  second  problem  faced  by  Level  1  in  attempting  to  evaluate 
ESP  was  role  airtbiguity  on  two  levels.     The  first  a^iguity  felt  by 
the  Level  I  staff  concerned  responsibility*    There  was  considerable 
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confusion  evidenaed  by  the  Laval  I  staff  as  to  whether  iti  prtoary 
responaibility  was  as  a  aupport  org^ization  for  the  sites    or  as  a 
representative  of  tlie  BUSD  and  OE/ISP,    This  rols  aE^iguity  problem 
took  on  a  more  serious  character  as  the  sense  of  Mibiguity  wai  also 
shared  by  the  site  personnel,    A  feeling,  prevalent  among  site  per- 
sonnel at  ttie  beginning  of  the  project,  that  Level  I  observers  were 
eomng  into  toeir  schools  as  "spies"  to  evaluate  tiiem  for  the  bent-- 
fit  of  the  district  bureaucracy  caused  an  inmediate  show  of  general 
staff  resistance  to  Level  I,    Although  efforts  were  made  at.  the 
outset  of  the  project  to  clarify  Level  I's  function  both  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  sites  and  within  Level  I  itself,  staff  hos^ 
tility  to  the  presence  of  Level  1  on  their  sites  probably  contri- 
buted to  the  continual  lack  of  fee^ack  provided  by  Level  I  through- 
out the  project* 

Another  area  of  aniDiguity  was  the  relationship  between  Level  I, 
the  internal/  formative  evaluation  conponent  of  BESP,  and  "evel  11/ 
the  external/  summative  component.    There  seem  to  be  several  facets 
to  this  problemi     (1)  general  uncertainty  as  to  thm  meaning  of 
formative  evaluation/  as  discussed  above i   (2)  actual  overlapping  of 
the  functions  of  Level  I  and  Level  II  as  stated  in  thm  evaluation 
proposal  (Level  I  was  also  given  a  secondary  siminative  responsi- 
bility) I  and  (3)  the  uncertain  position  of  Level  II  at  one  point  in 
the  program/  which  brought       the  possibility  that  its  function 
would  be  transferred  to  Level  I*    At  anotoer  point/  it  was  suggeited 
that  Level  I  be  transferred  to  Level  II, 

These  role  antoiguities  were  not  satisfactorily  resolved  within 
Level  I  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  project.  Certainly, 
they  brought  additional  strains  into  the  working  of  a  unit  already 
operating  under  other  organisational  handicaps. 

Additionally,  our  field  work  indicates  that  there  was  virtually 
no  contact  between  Level  I  and  its  coimterpart  within  BUSD/  the  Re- 
search and  Evaluation  Departoent,  until  the  two  were  merged  in  the 
final  year  of  the  project.    This  lack  of  cooperation  between  two 
organizations  with  similar  needs  and  con^lementa^  resources  sacri^ 
ficed  an  inportant  potential  facility  for  Level  I,  which  could  have 
benefited  from  such  additional  aid. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question,  then,  tiiat  Level  I's  primary 
mission,  to  monitor  tiim  ongoing  project  and  to  feed  the  information 
back  to  the  sites,  was  largely  unfulfilled,    A  brief  si^vey  of  site 
directors  at  the  end  of  the  third  ytiar  df  the  project  was  conducted 
in  order  to  gauge  their  attitudes  twsL^d  the  performance  of  Level  1. 
Of  the  15  site  directors  responding/  more  tiian  half  made  unifomly 
negative  conments.    Generally,  Level  I  was  eittier  never  seen  on 
their  sites /  or  was  seen  only  as  a  test-taking  and  test^supervising 
orgmi2ation^*as  getting  information  from  the  sites,  but  never  as 
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giving  information  back,    Ai  a  reiuit  of  all  thm  aJoove  problema, 
which  by  the  third  year  of  the  project  had  been  deemed  to  be  of  a 
ohronio  nature  by  NIE^  Level  I  was  maasively  reorganised  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  projeet^  its  size  and  scope  massively 
reduced f  ^d  the  fo««tive  nature  of  the  original  task  largely  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  an. .essentially  summative  evaluationi  paralleling 
the  ta3k  of  Level  II.    It  was  merged  witii  its  BUsb  oounterp^t, 
losing  whatever  autonomy  it  ot:iginally  had, 

But^  overarching  all  of  these  difficulties  was  the  basic  lack 
of  understanding  ttiat  BESP  was  an  educational  R&D  project.  For 
eMnple,  TOre  than  half  way  through  the  project,  NIE/E8P  wrote  to 
the  BUSD  superintendent  as  follows i 

For  your  ihformation^  the  puipose  of  ESP  is  to 
test  whether  change  would  be  better  and  more 
lasting  if  it  were  comprehensive  rather  than 
piecemeals 

Iflm  believe  that  the  fact  that  BUSD^  and  its  students  and  coniti- 
tuents,  neither  understood  nor  accepted  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
their  i chool  district  was  an  Ea^eriinentr  and  that  the  siK  million 
federal  dollars  were  granted  Cimlike  a  Mrass  of  other  educational 
grants)  in  order  to  study  Idie  inpact  of  certain  educational  MD 
strategies  <umder  tiie  rtJbric  of  "coaprehensive  d:iange")  caused  such 
a  struotwal  gap  toat  a  myriad  of  miswderstandings  and  role  con-* 
fusions  developed,  as  particularly  evidenGSd  in  me  two  evaluation 
components.  Level  l  (formative)  and  l^vel  II  (siMnmative)™neither 
of  which  was  ever  realised  in  its  pristine  or  rigorous  definition. 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  thm  new  BESP  Director  wrote i 

There  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning, 
a  lack  of  clarity  as  to  what  should  or  should 
not  take  place  in  tiiis  project*    There  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  distrust  froin  both 
sides  [BUSD  and  NIE/^SP],  that  should  not  be 
present,    Aln^st  like  a  contest  as  to  who  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  the  failure. 

This  sense  of  frustration,  of  coaoiuni cation  failure  and  of  dis-^ 
trust  indeed  characterized  mudi  of  toe  project's  history, 

3*    Documentation  and  Histo^  of  Level  II  (Sumiative  Evaluation) 

As  to  tile  stmMtive  evaluation  es^erience,  l«evel  II 's  history 
lends  furtiier  credence  to  the  structural  prc^lems  created  by  the 
lack  of  reco^ition  on  tiie  part  of  all  participants  that  tiiey  were 
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(in  the  words  of  an  nie/ESP  official)  "participating  in  a  multi- 
fidllion  dollar  program  to  hslp  provide  soma  answers  to  the  questiom 
'Should  change  be  cOBprehensive  ratoer  than  piecemeal?'" 

The  first  RFP  for  lESP's  smmative  evaluation  allowed  for  a 
wide  scope  of  flexibility  and  innovation  in  the  evaluation  design 
md  effort.    The  wall-^fundtd  sumraative  evaluation  aontract  was  it- 
self an  educational  innovation^  a  new         daring  approadi  to  educa- 
tional project  evaluation ^  one  which  was  a  substantive  adaptation  of 
tiie  RSlD  me^odolo^  for  educatiwal  usee.    TOe  climate  was  ripe  for 
evaluative  innovation*    Further,  documentation,  i,e, ,  good  historical 
analysis  of  the  ongoing  proceii  of  BEiP,  was  thought  to  offer  great 
promise  for  further  scholarly  educational  research*    Bie  DEEPS  re- 
sponse to  the  RFP  for  sraimative  evaluation  was  a  promissory  note, 
which  broadly  stated  the  evaluator's  awareness  of  the  impact  of  toe 
social  context  upon  any  educational  innovation  effort.    The  two  co- 
directors  were  innovative  (and  controversial)  scholars*  Leonard 
Duhl,  M*D*,  was  a  psychiatrist  and  prolific  writer i  ^acK  Seeley  was 
a  professor  ^d  a  writer  of  philosophical  social  coimentaries*  Both 
were  extremely  sensitiEed  to  the  late  liSO's  Berkeley  climate  of 
"Free  Speech,"  of  student  revolt,  of  politicaliEation  md  resistance 
so  characteristic  of  the  Viatnamese  War  era,    Botii  co--direators  were 
avant-yarde  in  toeir  views  aid  generally  resistant  to  bOTeaucracy 
built  on  routine,    Dvhl  intended  to  give  only  cgie-quarter  thm  to 
toe  effort  while  he  continued  to  teach  full-time  in  the  School  of 
EnvironmOTtal  Design  of  tile  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
leaving  the  day-- to-day  operation  of  Level  II  to  Seeley,  who  organized 
the  project  en^loyees  around  independent  study  issues*    One's  im- 
pression was  that  of  a  graduate  school,  with  Seeley  as  a  dean  and  a 
teacher.     Most  of  the  DEEPS  staff  were  graduate  students,  intent 
upon  studies  which  could  lead  to  their  doctoral  theses,    A  third  co- 
director  was  later  hired,  a  Black  doctoral  student  in  education who 
after  a  few  Mnths  came  to  feel  he  represented  DEEPS'  "Black  face," 
He  later  resigned  because  he  felt  the  responsiMlity  for  toe  major 
evaluation  methodolo^  was  being  assi^ed  to  him,  while  nost  of  the 
resources  were  allocated  to  a  relatively  large  staff  of  young  students 
engaging  in  independent  study.    In  addition,  DEEK  employed  a  nuirtoer 
of  prominent  University  of  California  educational  scholars  as  con-- 
sultants,  ea^  being  free  to  develop  susroative  evaluation  themes. 
These  consultants  were  only  marginally  connected  with  the  project, 
although  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  create  new  approaches  to  the 
whole  evaluation  effort,    ^e  federal  project  officer  was  initially 
impressed  with  such  an  array  of  talent  and  enthusiasm,  and  encouraged 
the  DEEPS  staff  to  enlarge  on  the  'Idociimentation"  of  processes  and 
issues  as  they  emerged  in  BESP, 

After  the  first  year,  pressures  from  the  new  NIE  director  £and 
indirectly  from  Congress)  began  to  push  the  NIE/ESP  staff  to  call 
upon  DEEPS  for  an  "evaluation  plan,"    The  climate  began  to  cool  as 
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greater  pressure  for  the  develotpment  of  an  acceptable  suraiative 
evaluation  plan  nwunted.    Four  separate  DEEPS  plana  ware  submitted 
from  Septeniber  1972  through  January  1973 •    All  were  rejected  by 
NIE/ESP  as  too  vague  or  too  unsound  methodologiGally *    NIE/ESP  de- 
manded rigor  instead  of  innovation  and  the  rules  of  the  game  seemed 
to  have  changed  radically,    DEEPS  staff,  now  under  Scientific  Ana- 
lysis Corporation  sponsorship  (following  the  transfer  of  the  Level 
II  grant  from  a  Los  Angeles- based  firm,  HIRI,  to  the  San  Prancisco- 
based  SAC)  i  became  increasingly  frustrated,    NIE/ESP  staff  became  im- 
patient and  demanding. 

Finally,  after  several  stormy  confrontations,  NIE/ESP  called 
together  a  site-visit  team  of  expertB  in  educational  evaluation 
(David  Cohen,  Michael  Scriven  and  Henry  Dyer  Mwsng  others)  to  assess 
the  DEEPS  effort.    At  that  point' Dr*  Duhl  and  his  major  staff  re- 
signed, leaving  the  grant  in  the  hands  of  SAC,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  pnly  exercised  fiscal  and  contract  administrative  responsibility. 

The  federal  NIE/ESP  director  and  SAC  staff  began  a  stormy  re- 
lationships each  suspecting  the  other  of  dealing  in  bad  faith,  SAC 
advanced  an  evaluation  design,  based  on  developing  a  longitudinal 
study  of  BESP/BUSD  students  and  an  in-depth  study  of  each  BESP  site. 
In  February  1973,  SAC  placed  the  DEEPS  grant  under  •'suspension"  and 
laid  off  all  DEEPS  staff.    The  sunnnative  evaluation  effort  was  halted 
as  a  skeleton  SAC  staff  sorted  out  the  past  work  of  DEEPS,  and  NIE/ 
ESP  deliberated  the  fate  of  toe  BESP  staraaative  evaluation  contract, 
SAC  was  asked  to  give  a  full  report  and  accoimt  of"  DEEPS'  work,  and 
to  develop  any  pieces  possible  for  early  completion.    The  first  SAC 
report  on  the  development  of  a  choice  structure  in    BESP  was  com* 
pleted  shortly  thereafter.      This  report  was  an  attempt  at  smnmative 
evaluation  of  BESP  options,  focusing  upon  the  ability  of  parents/ 
students  to  choose  an  alternative  school  within  BUSD/BESP.    The  re- 
port documented  little  choice  due  to  a  niwtoer  of  system  effects,  such 
as  zoning,  special  interest  tracking,  counselors,  referrals  and  a 
lack  of  distribution  of  specific  site  inforrotion  which  would  have 
permitted  informed  choice  to  be  made  by  parents  or  students, 

A  second  report  followed  in  September  1973  which  traced  the 
history  of  BESP  over  the  first  two  years — focusing  upon  each  site's 
development.    At  that  time  the  first  Level  II  evaluation  grant  was 
terminated  and  a  new  NIE/ESP  RFP  for  a  contract  was  issued.    As  pre- 
viously stated  this  MT  was  quite  specific,  calling  not  for  an  inno- 
vative approach  to  siffiroative  evaluation,  but  rather  for  narrow, 
specific  responses^  based  on  previously  described  mettods  of  pro- 
cedure, to  three  specific  questions  regarding  how  well  BUSD  had  im- 
plemented its  plan  and  its  effect  upon  the  syst^  and  toe  parents 
and  students  in  BESP,    This  narrow  perspective  did  not  permit  a 
cOTplete  siMiative  evaluation,  but  rather  allowed  for  an  evaluation 
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of  BUSD's  implementation  of  the  BESP  plan,  according  to  criteria 
specified  a  priori  by  NIE/ESP. 

Problems  Encountered  by  Level  II.     SAC  hesitated  to  reply  to 
the  OTP  but  finally  came  to  feel  that,  given  the  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion and  doubt  left  behind  by  the  DEEPS/NIE/ESP  struggle,  only  by 
bidding  and  winning  a  new  contract  could  SAC  regain  its  reputation 
as  an  organization  capable  of  competent  evaluative  work*     Pride  came 
before  the  bid* 

SAC  won  the  new  contract,  competing  against  a  dozen  or  more 
bidders,  and  NIE/ESP  reluctantly  re-awarded  the  contract  to  SAC, 
based  upon  the  merit  of  its  wrk  plan  as  judged  by  outside-NIE  bid 
evaluators  * 

In  September  1973,  a  division  of  SAC,  the  Institute  for  Scientific 
Analysis,  began  to  work  seriously  to  answer  NIE/ESP 's  three  questions, 
placing  observers  at  each  site,  seleeting  a  sMple  of  students  for  a 
three-year  longitudinal  survey,  and  carrying  out  all  the  methods  out- 
lined in  the  Work  Plan  Chart  (see  Appendix  II) ,    The  annual  reports 
were  submitted  which  traced  our  findings  vis  i  vis  the  three  contract 
questions* 

The  first  report  was  received  poorly  by  NIE/ESP*  It  was  not 
accepted,  nor  was  it  rejected.  A  complete  rewrite  of  the  report  was 
demanded,  and  the  contract  was  to  be  cancelled  If  NIE/ESP »s  demanda 
for  revisions  in  the  report  were  not  met,  A  suiraiary  of  the  findings 
from  ISA's  first  report  are  to  be  found  in  Chapter  1  of  this  report, 
all  of  which  found  the  BESP  to  be  falling  to  meet  NIE/ESP 's  goals  as 
e3£pressed  irf  its  OTP  questions. 

After  a  difficult  confrontation  and  many  staff  changes  in  NIE/ 
ESP,  the  report  was  finally  rewritten  in  part  and  accepted*  The 
second  report  consisted  of  interim  findings  and  was  accepted  by  NIB/ 
ESP  without  challenge. 

After  thosa,  difficult  days,  after  a  new  NIE/ESP  director  and  a 
new  NIE/ESP  project  officer  were  installed,  ISA's  vmrk  continued. 
Throughout,  ISA*s  position  has  been  that  a  smmative  evaluation  re- 
quires a  broad  perspective,  and  in  this  report,  at  the  close  of  the 
contract  period,  we  have  chosen  to  go  beyond  those  BFP  questions  to 
assess  BESP  as  an  exwple  of  an  attempt  to  carry  out  an  educational 
RSD  project.    Our  final  sunmiative  team  has  consisted  of  social 
st^ientists,  a  political  scientist,  a  social-policy  witer,  a  computer 
analyst,  and  two  educational  professionals.    This  final  report  is  a 
cooperative  and  collaborative  effort  of  all. 
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Level  II 's  current  evaluation  (1974-^76),  as  a  euimnative  effort, 
is  that  the         msked  erroneous,  or  at  best,  irrelevant  questions, 
given  the  social  realities  that  emerged  over  the  five  years  of  the 
projeet.    Perhaps  the  HIl/ESP  Dlreotor  should  have  asked  if  "change" 
had  been  the  true  oomnitment  of  the  participants,  and,  if  so,  what 
kind  of  change  under  what  conditions,  and  whether  or  not  the  parti- 
cipants realized  the  project  was  an  educational  R&D  experiment  in 
which  their  district  had  been  a  si^ject  for  study  and  evaluation. 

Had  such  an  understanding  evolved,  we  believe  the  history  and 
the  outCOT^e  might  have  been  different  than  what  we  observe  today. 
Indeed,  BESP  might  be  described  as  a  mix  million  dollar  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  all  parties  involved* 

4.    Siimmary  of  Level  I  and  Level  II  Efforts 

Sunsnarizing  the  history  of  Level  I  and  Level  II  ^valuation 
efforts  in  BESP,  we  note  that  moBt  schools  had  little  contact  with 
either  Level  1  or  Level  II  evaluation  teams  during  the  first  2-1/2 
years.    Contact  was  often  made  under  crisis  situations  with  little 
advance  warning,  when  one  or  the  other  temi  had  a  sudden  need  for 
some  kind  of  data*    Roles  and  purposes  were  unclear  to  most  parti- 
cipants.   Information  gathered  under  these  less  than  ideal  con- 
ditions was  seldom  if  ever  fed  back  to  the  schools  in  any  useful 
form.    At  the  same  time,  with  the  "phase-in*'  process  hmiging  ominously 
on  the  horizon,  it  was  clear  that  survival  was  directly  linked  to 
evaluation. 

During  the  course  of  the  second  Level  II  contract^  two  major 
reports  at  the  close  of  each  year  were  issued p    These  reports,  us- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  data  collection  and  analysis  ntethods,  found 
no  differences  between  BESP  and  common  schools,  and,  in  general, 
docmsented  BSSP  "failure p"    These  re^rts  were  never  widely  dis- 
tributed or  discussed  at  the  local  BESP  level* 

Our  final  sunnnativa  report  now  raises  our  gaze  from  the  narrow 
RFP  questions  to  the  broader  issue  of  metiiodological  problems  in- 
herent in  educational  R&D.    We  feel  this  frame  of  reference  provides 
an  es^lanation  for  the  "failure"  of  this  educational  R&D  project. 
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APPENDIX  CHRONOLOGY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS  (1963-1976) 


The  choice  of  the  Barkeley  Unified  School  District  (BUSD)  as 
a  promising  site  for  the  federal  Experimental  Schools  Program's 
educational  RSD  effort  derived,   in  part,   from  its  reputation  as 
a  district  willing  to  change  and  ready  to  act  on  pressing  social 
issues.     As  early  as  1963  the  district  had  begun  planning  volun- 
tarily to  desegregata  its  schools,  and  its  subsequant  achievements 
in  racial  integration  gave  BuSD  a  nationally  acknowledged  "pro- 
gressive" stamp.     By  1970,  and  again  TOlratarily,  the  district  had 
moved  ahead  to  engage  in  various  types  of  "alternative  education." 
These  features  of  BUSD's  history  could  ba  taken  as  signs  that  the 
district  was  willing  to  work  toward  conprehansive  change.  Since 
ESP*s  edL-ational  R^D  effort  needed  such  prior  coimiitment,  BUSD 
seemed  to  have  high  potential  as  a  site  for  a  "comprehensive  change'' 
es^eriment,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  to  be  a  beneficiary  of 
federal  largesse  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  chronology  that  follows  traces  these  events,  although 
admittedly  in  a  somewhat  sketchy  fashion.     Nevertheless,  we  in- 
clude it  to  achieve  several  purposes.    On  the  one  hand,  the  chrono^ 
logy  may  be  read  sii^ly  as  "background  information"  so  that  the 
reader  has  some  sense  of  the  flow  of  events.     Since  the  main  text 
of  this  voluite  tends  to  be  more  analytic  than  descriptive,  an 
orderly  presentation  of  concrete  details  may  prove  useful. 

Second,  educational  evaluations  tend,  on  the  ^ole,  to  be 
short-sighted  and  narrow-minded i     they  tend  to  concentrate  on  the 
specific  programs  they  have  been  charged  to  evaluate,  and  tend 
to  ignore  everything  else.     That  is  a  serious  error,  because  no 
program  in  education  or  in  any  "human  service"  sector  is  encap- 
sulated to  such  an  extant  that  "outside"  forces  and  events  do  not 
impinge  on  it.     In  the  chronology  that  follows,  we  have  included 
at  least  the  most  notable  "outside"  events  that  affected  the  opera- 
tion of  BUSD  and,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  BESP. 

Third,  the  implementation  of  a  federal  RsD  strata^  in  a 
local  school  district  is  necessarily  marked  by  a  considerable  organ- 
izational conplexity.     Interested  parties  include  the  federal  govern- 
ment, its  several  agencies,  and  numerous  persons  acting  as  its 
agents,  not  always  harmoniouslyi  the  state  government,  which  in 
the  case  of  BESP  stayed  in  the  background,  but  which  promulgated 
other  rules  and  regulations  affecting  local  education;  the  legally 
responsible  policy  and  administrative  organs  of  the  district;  the 
district's  constituency,  including  affected  parents  and  students; 
and  the  administrators  and  staffs  who  actually  carried  out  the 
program  in  its  daily  operation.     To  take  these  various  organisational 
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"levels"  into  acaount^  we  have  divided  our  chronolofy  so  that  it 
actually  conaists  of  several.     By  reading  acroES  the  page  from 
left  to  rights  one  can  get  an  appreciation  of  the  organiEational 
coi^lexity  of  the  projectF  and  by  choosing  a  single  colmim  and 
reading  down  the  pages  that  follow,  the  reader  can  appreciate 
the  sequence  of  events  in  any  single  "level." 

If  the  reading  proceeds  jointly  across  and  down^  we  hope  to 
have  achieved  oup  larger  purposes  of  presenting  the  project  in  as 
full  a  complexity  as  possible  within  a  limited  space,  and  of  fixing 
this  educational  R&D  effort  in  its  proper  historical  perspective, 
placing  it  in  time,  and  tying  time  to  event,  event  to  process,  and 
process  to  completion - 

Our  chronology  starts  with  1?63  and  ends  with  the  district's 
plans  for  the  1976/77  school  year. 
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iiflligntei  yiing  Wk_  M, 

iiiin  IM  (Parents  and  Tiaehiri 
for  ^Itsriiaiive  liycelian)  rii  i  tm 

Mi\  ^indiiinl  lo  Coopefative  Msilfih 
l^i  MUfd  ^  Conqfeiii  iiy  y||h| 
fonrilifital  i§h^li  Fr§gr&l  ai  Piri  §f 
Offica  sf  Mn^ationi  Mi  ftifilvi  lilllon 
dolliri  ippropriiM  ^  M    foi  tha 
lifil  yiu. 

Hack  Hsyii  h§p§yl 
iinltd  lo  ioard    luddy  JMkidni 
PUnTs  to  Hi  yp  in  ithrileAlly 
Sfknlid  and  ifilivint  §eh3sl  far 

preifijil  Mfh  iGhool  sitting.  Board 
ipproves  Ihil  off-iitg  pfofril  ai 
a  pjell  §f  Oil. 

iwmti  Comity  High  Ui  an  §y^ 

plannid  by  Jay  Hanliy  vilh  lypperl  sf 
gvtrfiow  daiidd  foi  CHI. 

acheel  f@r      ffidiri  ii  varipyi 
iirkilty  pifkii 
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Falli  "Qpllonl  Thrdyjh  farlliili' 
iionf '  1  fsfd^funM  pfsjifli  btfini* 
Includea  Stlifir  HaySi  Oiyss^i  llaok 
Hoye,  pUnnkg  giaiii  for  Gl«tt  Ctml 
iUUt  imlu  k     Mil  ffidil)  ind 
jff fifson^  Jiffifioni  I  m  M 
pfofraii  ffatuTH  thfH  tsdeli,  Hih 
yiigi  diffiiiiit  Iniifufikil  ftyltt. 

nmm  mtm  tmi  mm^ 
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1  IieMiii  hmti  mi  fiichirt  for 
AiMiii^  Umiim       in  eff- 
itli  frgi  kImIj  begini  f^r  Monti 

i 

MfMfV'Ju^Ji  Fiscal  eftlii 
sDnpuRcid  find         m  iiUian 
tollir  difUii  ii  foreciit  hi  n 

FilfylifHynii  lirkilay.  tii§hs^* 
mim  i^Mu  ig  prgiiti  teachiF 
m^Ai  as  lolytlDfi  to  y|er§riilii 

tAmw\  MtimiilkMikmrn 

iddiiaa  !iva-yeir  Go^hingivi  ghanfSf 
dfiiAtad  Id  needi  §f  i  uqii  p@pylAties« 

ra^HrHmid,  knflhy  ioird  «Qrt» 

Mmm  Ml  ichsQl  Ii,  an  iltar^ 
min  liiihosL  liilns  it  li/  ~ 
Ichsol  hii  beta  pianfiii  ind  lipli^ 
unted  by  tii^hifs  and  idsdnii- 
IfatdfB  on  IHI  Siiantrlliiatiin 
Mtteei 

rabfyai^t  t^mit^  Hiih  n  (liter 
caUid  mu\  bigini  aTiHL 

ribmiyi  IHI  §aiseldri  sxprgis  la 
ioart  ttil  iky  wJU  net  sim  ilaek 
Ml  kfllM    iil  faeliU^  aapafy 
tktpQUeiiii  Board  dli^y  §pyn- 
lelpii  t§  c§n!ki»  t§  ii^  ili 

fiiOMn  pi@iesl  ^ng  i  Ul  f  m~ 
tsthiMi  iliqli  m!f  fta  m 
prstif  1  thil  navly  hiril  linsiiiy 
liiihiia  iflU  bt  ihi  flril  to  bi  tm 
wAk  mliii 
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ililif  mUng  lUiinilign  fif^elBi 
In  ihi  laMi  ind  ihi  iilivi^  a! 
biii€  ikiUs  Id  lirdrity  iludiny 
&i  £§p  prisrl'liei. 

livfi  ari  i^iciived  fjfsi  iMnii^i- 
bill  lyehifj  ind  eouity  pypg« 
A  cwnltif  CBBiiiUi  %mmi  iRd 
u  liilnlitfiilvfi  |ga  ulm  Im 
hilf  €f  Mi  niffiif  to  iisit 

leivri  by  islacy  mmim  if& 
liitf  attrlti^  riihir  thin 

tertjt  rim  Orift  Birjeley 
Ixpirliintal  leMi  iiin 
ioili  ind  siWild  IQ  ihi  niiioiiii 

in  km  11  idiri  iiiUfii  iq  dnuj 
Ihii  Caii  ie  U  UUi  in  illiiMtivi 

piiiM  plis  §i)  tondiiisi  ihit  Ciu 
bi  Inelyiidi 


fill  umn  mmm 


^  ehigins  ysulhi  ind  isliiind'in 
iliimiivi  progrii  ht  Mmh 

m^^Mh  Aliifnitivi  Mmh  ' 


iflflyflngj  pUnntfig  if  If  pFojicfei 
Oi6up  iffyHlQi  iinniitlvi 
pirlUipti'  ipi  in^  pi||yii,}|  ^ 
int@  li»  OrpiyUanii  iiru^ifff  ef 
pjlSl  dilip,  Inglydii  §[fp|iii 
^mi  ppli  {Iiiiiinjif$j  g|i§^ 
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m  iitoittHUm.  ~ii»iieeii 

MUifirfiiiyayiyiiiiiQdiiiiii 
1$  fuifiu  mi  iifiiHt  is  m 

.  iiUstdiiiea  iQ  iw  fi^iBiiii 

ismJIliiiiiiiiitidteDiei 
en  Ifey  11, 

t 

jilCMi  rep  ghilrri^  totoinr 
isirt*  MiiAiUV«'Sih^ii  umi 
milmi   piiil  ihit  a^-iiy^ 
miivi  imli  Mfi  ihd  ImMAt 

im  m  mmA  m^ii  m  thiii 

afU»Mi  Pi  Mfotiilii  itiMfH  la 

ilipyUlii  thit  (1)  scEsit^iiiiy  iiii  u 
pneliily  iiiiiMiMi  fj)  tm  mml  mi 
Mi   M,  is  Miftsi  ifiiMi  ij^iiMnt 
in  lie  isMii  (Ij  vithiii  lipiiEiiuntil  mtt 
mim  mt  im  Hli  (41  hml  1  mk- 
lilen  d«i;n  i^uM  N  idii  ipieifle  ui 
Mi  eniiv  tiinl  11  iviluittn  Mmh 

mi  SMMMiy  lililonte 
m  till  pfejffit  fsr  10  Knii, 

Ml  imter  N^liiUn  jtekMnil  wltti 
U  p  pietiitinf  1*  iitelyiien  of  IM 

jiiif,  Iffli 
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My!  151  iviifdi  eenifiii  fat  Ltwl  i! 
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\^mm<^  id  Mmim  tl^f 

imm,  mm  is  i^seui, 
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iii  Mtt  icteiii  (fert  ' 

lluiy,  3ohii  Ml  ^  Or  . 
fii^il^  Mil  di  U  hiii 
C§Utfi  Pfipi  frfiMllnj 
]§ln  t^fi  ten  alfiidyln^ 

My8»if,  Olhif  liiyg, 
Houiii  fjodtl  Icfeol  &p 

mm  iuim  mmtu' 

H^ii;  P|&U§  IfifiiiitiQA, 

lip  hllm  m  lyitii  ef 
CinlfiUsiiif  lifpoftivi 

^MMW  gill  csiBiity 

HID  ifeinUifiiUt  mm 

§{  fieililiy  biliif  pio^ 
vidid  Is  Cm  by  tti  MilD, 

fibi  in  ihiiiid  tsi  hivt 


iitmh  M  til  piUini  in 
im  ui  IQ  bi  filled  ifiih  ItliD 
ciirfeiil  i^^l^eei  Mvliig  ^piriineiil 

biUnpl  tei^hirii  mmim  il> 
liiiy  sttlhariiii  |y 

Mmu  m  rifljiniiiretiBn 

liiehii  inj  .11  jg^'t^hinf'jQi^ 
UpM  Ml  Ym  l§  ia'  jUiiiaiiji 
due  te  teliflinf'iiroli^iili 
fleszi  ii  iiin  in  iffigi,  ihns 
pirisniiil  yiU  bi  pla§ed  in  @< 

iiiifnedp^i,  mimmM]sj 

RiiDr  thiH  piMiUre  to  bi 
plieei  11  VigiMUl  mm^ 

Btgrtar^  Itrkiley  gish  gUiil  Is 
cgflgtnlfite  M  jtUj^^  |f  Siir 
Imm  jkiUi  ig~iideryhieviri, 
UipfelOlvaiMilEpi^  in 
ipfinf  fefyiiiJ  iiinf  m-n 
Ut  Mm  iHliq  bil^  ffgdi 
iiVili  40  ilteiifii  bi  dii- 
miimi}  ^mta     plin  |g  in- 


THi  yiyiiY  mmm 
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^viiir!  OLfisi  far  CLviJ 
M%  Ml  grltii'llliD 

m  "canilitytiiinally 
Mt^     ill  psiiibU  vio» 
lllion  a|  fiiii  VI  §f  111! 

Civil  RiiMun,  TiliiVi 
firbidi  uM  iefrifiiiin 
in  iny  MifiUy^funded  pfs- 

Seeatefi  ienitsf  ffrtUlUfl 


lilii  hfiil  ggipijint 
M^IUrt  to  jndCye 
l^^i  ondirKii 
ilfkil^  la  imnt  thi  ss 
pitint 
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iHF  dirietBg 


iteiniijritiye  bjigil  i& 
the  Uvi  §|Nlti  seMi» 
Ml  ifi  to  It     id  piy 
lit!  »bUU  £d  iHui  to 
iliOtf  sff-gilii  to  uie 
^iiny  fos  pAfrii  iivilop 
n/)t  riyiif  Ihin 
fi§iUtiili 

^rti  (His)  fnlym  im^ 
^utlnf  irti  tflth  tEid»» 
liii  HDI  {Mil  Cipi) 
pf§vid@i  mtiM  cius» 
lor  "higii  Estintkr  fih- 
fradiiii  EQUifi  Flip  ii 

f  tydiRii  ht  hiftitr  (dy^i- 


glijtct  to  intirgiiiloj  by 
iiiP^i  liinittrittoni 

adiil  ilydeiili  i§il»f  fin 
Kiliiinjar§}  by  daiip 
prsjiQif  lUf  Itudnili  m 
y  have  fint  pri§dty  ii 
sthir  III?  icls§iii  Qihar 
Viyi  alteri  iy  ttm  16 

{^liniifid  §11  Mil  pifi)  ^ 


IlimlY  IIFIIS 
@L  DlifUC? 


fferchi  BHj  Miiniitritlsn  r^_irti 

iioariiry  lESP  lybschi^lii  iipsn 
itilit  thai  iltiliiiUvii  an  lir^ 
dMintinf  IHI  piscdiiiiiaf  riiyiliii; 
in  luifeiiai  imim  batvian  ilUr 
satlta  and  »ig&  itol  parisiyil 


t^mm  t§  kirf  iij  iRtfltt  to  fi^ 
jlgrji  fflifUyt  at  ths  and  sf  tii 


htm^i  PBi  invigtl* 
jateiihi  gflt§l  thai 
lyliehsali  iri  havlnf  ^ 
^fkiliyHifh,  itudy 
eiiiitlia  nm^  ^tot 
mnU  §f  tiachni  ii 
mm  aitegli  ia  vai^ 
dyi  t@  stra  M 
aitd  f  riiia  t§  timnU 
M  iyNi§@U  havf  i 


mil  MID  mm 
mmmn 


Mi  iiyU  im  U  pjii' 
CaliforiiU  Milityrj. 
Miiyri  @yiURii  idmm 
pmiyfaa  niiiiiary  Iq? 
fiiinf  a  eifilfigaM 

diilfi^i  t§  ivilyili  ill 
giftifiialfd  pifmiii 


Apitji  ^6  Of f  isa  fsf 
eMlUgMii  iPi  glial 
lUek  Souie  jg^  Ciii  de  U 
^  ai  lfi  'pMlan5i'~ 
^Uanet  m  Hili  VI  §r 
tha  Cl?ii  iilfhta  Mi  of 
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im^i  mm  to  ire 

flMinti  if&  ii  i^^iBed 

m  pfliinti  afjd  stiff 
dia^i  Mt  IMP  liii  di^ 

Ki§r  m  imm  mi 

iiiya  §{  teii  tiaahlnf 
ityh.  Kiitojise  diviiis 
aver  vhiliir  §r  lai  Id  fin 

IS  iifiv  BHS  dudilht  fnf 

m%t  inS  ioHi  iteei 
luihili  mm^  m  Mi 
§1  infOiliKiii}  Ii  i  riiulii 

llltigj  III linofi  Sehesl  imiU  IS 
M«Lnti|idifi|  Failsf  to  inliFeir 
Meiiaisitesi  Itelri^oel  d^^ 
Klg?.  hllii  dliegti  gifi§|g|  §f 

@f  lo  inar^!  ii  till  icMi 
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Mm  Mliaiifliiif 
Invdlviiif  Lfvil  It  &f 

inl  HIP  ifHili  KhDgiii 
Unl  I  ii  ynibli  |§  preJuie 
in  iviliiitiin  diiifn  imt^ 
iblfi    ROI  jMiEcHiih 

Nivi  liyel  I  and  %W  Dif* 

teilj  iiipendifl^  to  Levil  I  grijit 
^  QPi  iiprlntiiidinUriiri  ill 
IQP  istoli  13  lUiiiitir  diitfict^ 
iiiidittd  iehiiviiint  HiH  W  Smt  ' 
15. 

M)  ilffiHiiiidthI  laj  sfNi^ 
SflMilei  gin  fivi    yur  (ill^ 

tm  heiA  I  u  ivaluati^ 
mmf»  dtU  en  lU  ilSI 

iinUlir  diitrieuiiii. 
6lf«iiU  lete^ii  fsfiJii, 

13)  ii  QfttH  il^f&itivi  igUt¥i« 
leniiiili,  m  yd  SBP  ivilsi' 
ii^  ssfffiinii  m  U  uiUl  ttn, 
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jigji  Iffll  1  1 
Levil  Vi  ikmt  isiifni, 
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Hay;  kll  oklifSoi  lilehio  ff- 
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of  Initrygtisn  IQ  wfite  bfhavisfil 

gbjeGnvii  to  their  19?2^?i 

iUiigs,  Fiifposi  ii  ts  eslllet  diEl 

prsgraia  liid  plsjjg  ig  ijisH^ 

ypgn  whieh  ts  blle  gVllyatioDi  of 

lull  Hifh  IntiHiily  iHt- 

leirtiri'  pirforinsii  (ityll  Billh 

(liny  k:?ntcii  in  slsf 

TeaEhirs'  ^mu^  in  Fsiiinf  sdfisr- 

Qf  iheir  fVilustlatiSi 

liellr.p  Is  inform  elhaic 

5^1  iHi  Adiinistriiisn  innsyncii 

Hiiii  iyppeftl  sjtg  y.§8i  of 

^mmmmm  lajftr " 

l^'^U  ind  Public  infofii' 

iL^gredit  diglssli  liiiiid  b^eff-^ 

jki  iMlii  IHI  fieis  thai  §f 

Oftsr  with  OiDI  prspgis 

litt  coufif  gffirinp  m 

repsris  ind  pripaifii  lESP 

Mi  sundardii  UmiQt  d  iHF 

prspsisi  ts  hmm  thi  prinelpal  of 

ye^ini  wprs  on  Aiiuf)?^ 

• 

iinafi  Ihiif  adCFtiiutlan, 

nyyas  aim  Waai* 

tt'  P°  ^sTOgg  with  Mtif 

ilEF-i  difg^^sr  dlii  niidii  iillD 

junij  iliP'i  tmnl  Sup^ 

finan^UI  suppe^t  in  aUffififi 

lutoirfiny  fai  gn^siieii  iUiO  fiiul 

gritisal  gfoblpii  li  lESP 

syppert  fer  afNiUii  liflifig 

ristriQliay  an  hiring  sf  dyii^ 

iich  Qthfr;  2.  §EIP  idiin^ 

islfstien-i  inability  ts 

abiliiy  te  tJSOL 
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2L  iarlif  LeifniRg  Ctnttf 
is  In  linffsdfd  im  iQ\ml 
i^il  epibmihf  day  un 
with  instryetigR.  i^ilhrd 
ini  KAiE  f>Bi  on  di« 
Uvgfy  qI  biiic  skills  U 


imm  mm 


wilh  iUiD  ovif  liiif  |g  bi  usid  to 
£illLifi  Icichfri'  with  sty« 
dinti  iiiuU  liU  €valuitiDns). 

§1  disiriot'ginditid  s^hiiviUhl 


nil  in.VQivid  wiih  inilFyelign  w 


pire  "iiiNvalylligit  fg^-  for 
Ihs  HsiisUnl  IptrinliMsni  o! 
Instfy^tlDn  iipirid  ^  ilyll  lilL 
^asis  ifi  evalufllisni  will  be  on 
h»  veil  ssplsyii  snha^ti  ihi  hfic 
ikilli  fil  iinsfily  aiydinu. 
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jynji  jjaiiapil  IIP  mu  id 
newly  Gfiitid  Katisnil  In^ 

tD  fSitir  idlieuional  fi- 


situ  in  MiM  ^ 
lilion  d  |it^      by  thi 
Birkilty  Firs  HirshilL 
Uliiinj9f§  iUlls  fiosdsl^ 
i^f  af^d  Oiyisiy  iaeitfi 
tfi^rariiy  ii  iiii  Cipii 


STATE  AND  FEDERAL 


Whn  SWL  HMf  FALL; 


butii  lUiD  ffiirviii  ind  ipply  It  to 
\m^it4  needs    the  eff-ii|e 


19  predy^e  pUn  for  sieani 
30'a)Rths  fyndinq.  Deidlini 

elydi  litlisd  d  phiiinf  il|p 
iiits  the  iUED, 


k  hMu  and  in  ^liin 
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by  Blick  Hqui^  and  Cssi 
lei  ted  by  ra),  iiiini 

rejietid  by  OCR, 

IHSM^  £f  II.C.  ^vi| ,       M^tjim  with  liJSO  ibgyt  t§ 
«i  ghiefjy  mroniibie    ^u^ln  eff-iitis     allQl  Iheii 
f£r  Uvd  I  jVjk^tiBf).     sehdeli  mn  tsiching  iloti, 
Tyrnir  cssiiinicitei  ID  altei 
thit  Livgl  I  Will  mm  an 

tisn  ii  tg  be  visvd  as  i 
reioyfCi  for  sitis,  iilii 
ill  iskd  la  appoint  their 

whs  will  mMt  i  yiifly 
'advoeati*!  Hpert"  br 
site  diviUpnintli 

Mtii  High  iriUngiiy  Lciffiln| 


Ceriiers  te  fosur  Unguafi" 
Ikilii  if  unieraihiimi 
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Mm^  Qtrnti  ich^l  iUir- 
nlUvii  It  IHS.  lill  adlhisin^ 
Uon  npiU  iM  ihe  sitMtiDh  his 
i^tmtf  M  that  eeinunlcaipn 
b^liifien  ihg  two  ilp6M§  ii  itili 

hmt^i  kertdiUlion  Till  sf 


leofgdiutifin  sf  iirkiliy  Hign, 

ani  lEiP  iubichoQlt- 
hmt^^U^tmri  WIP  and  ths 

of  ich^l  visleh^i, 
Langthy  kari  nsetingi  fiiuit  in 
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gridii  givii  Jsb^onintfd 
sUsses  t§  fiiidli  irtii^ 

HjTjhi  ^^iUiPjj^ 

klor  gf  lESP  has  liltlf 
psvir  in  BOi&,  feiit  lueh 
powsr  in 

ire  untifiiilUr  viih 

regirtih?  Qth?r  5§h5als* 

iniD  staff  illioUsfi  si 
tmm  ^  iwit  luff 

eoppsfiinqi 

ieisfi  hivi  littU  ayisssny 
in  feUtl()n  la  th«if  §i 
iehfiol  iMnlitratiafii 


mimst  osiFiiB 


Fibfuirys  lEiP  plan  iNrtiity-i 
iinted  to  ieird  for  ippfavaL' 


Oilyisiy  Ooviifninf  Isari  pi^UsIs 
that  thi  Ddyiiiy  Flan  has  m  bten 
sybiitl^  to  nSf  fupp^ftid  by  ihiii 

(King  junior  Hifh)  iikf  thst  thiiir 
pUn  MI  tl  i^IM.  iaard 
ippfgvii  pli^  far  s^ittai,  slipy* 
latlng  tliit  Modil  if  Md  bi  in^ 

stiDyU  leil  yith  parint  froypa  Qb^ 
j?£tifif  to  injf  pari  ef  thi  pUniilRg 
P^ocHi,  Plan  inelodfii  SI  iitti 
(the  II  in  idsiin^i  plui  Mil  h 
an  Mian  Cop^iiit,  si^  a  lirkiley 
High  khssl  Uarninf  Qtrttiri  pf§^ 
paiil),  Mard  rajirvei  pfi^atlvi 
IP  ill  mf  pidiUnif  11 1  iitar 
dale,  Plan  lyliiUid  is  Iht  Satlifi^ 
al  ISP  witii  l§iid  apprgviL 
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ftfefyaryi  CgP^ity 

Pargntjl  r^jggj^j  te 

and  mu  diiiiplins  hi 
Elagk  itudentii  and 
iimt  ij^voivfitni  Qf 
ilaqk  parinla  vith 
taaQhin  ind  in  prograi^ 
linf  for  llaak  att4anlii 


tm  m  imm 
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idintifjg  ^aly- 

riLisJi  UK) 


mm^  rfiponiibiiity  for 
IliP'i  LfVil  n  iVilyation^ 
Change  tm  MH  ta  M  is 
riiylt  d  DiOl^s  dispUasurs 
mt  ivalyatUn  and  dsciiin^ 


aprili  Final  MliaMg  fm- 
pQsal  jg  prgiinted  Ij  lESF 
IS  Pfopoial  aipiilatef 
that  Oaia,  ila^k  Koyii  a^d 
Odyaity  wiii  iptnd  half  of 
m\i  day  in  iharid  activi^ 
^ies  with  other  Alliance  ia( 
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gla  BegkeJiy  is  king  "held  yg 
pgnding  thi  Office  CivirMghu 
Eyil^f  bn  ihi  lElP  imiMii  Plin  fei 

hHAiUm  m  hivfi  beeii  withheld 

jl!^  iupifintendgf^t  mat  mn^ 
4Dd  UUkli  Kill  vUi^elQiri. 
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lydilid  ^  Nil, 

tei  yi^g  aisjiisiint  §f 
MUaneg  is  diicuissd 
iP  offiEijls,     and  Nil. 
ESP  fyndi  feif  secgrt  30  "  ~ 
ionthi  arg  threatifiid  yniigg 
iU^k  Hsuse  ifid  cm  irt 
elssfd.  flifi^  lehogis  are 
dted  far  n§fi*eB^llan£f 
with  fitU  IV  ef  1964  Civil 
lights  Ut  ind  EM^utivt 
Ordgr  liUL 

l^i  gilljsn  tQ  fund  ilSF 

jynej  ffl  siji  sgndltipfls 
Mil  which  ilisk  Hoyge 
Cisa  M)f  bi  rigpiMdi 
itiidinii  giA  snly  iperid 
11  percftAi  of  diy  in  thtit 

Of  teiching  lUff  luit  bi  In 
Um  tfitii  eVfEiU  dillfici 
lliti§l« 

imm  immmi 
mmummt 

iCHDOL  mum 

Myi  iilP  Oyidiiinei  ifi  sii  ^ 
iaa^i  4ftgr  thrsi  losnthi  lodri 
and  idilniilliiiVi  disQusiioRi 
OuMlfiii  ^ddfiii  all  alt^rnitlvgi 
in  iWi 

I  phased  ifitsiOSD,  lESP 
l^hssli  Ind  ihy  other  ni^  aUir= 
nillvi  iyt  ihgy  idhirinei  1018, 

iniuri  cwnlty  invdlvgfiRl  i^i 
psrtieipinl  iillifsnUni  airf  diisn^ 
slrilg  ihit  iludinis  pttm.  well 

II  nmQh  ichgsl  st^enli  Qif  Itin- 

^  Ail  allgni&|i¥ii  m  te  bi 
trg^td  gqy&Uy,  ulth  ilsi  lyffing 
and  fisgil  aliocatis^  li  §ther 

tm  IQ  im  iUffing  paiterfi.  !hi 

fifhi  Iq  fiiml  jfyiids  M  §tHl%^ 

yi^U  «aa  llfeiolvidi 

J.  Uie^fitivii  yill  U  £H?oyiifsd 

41  all  pde  IsVeli  ind  in  all 

atiiiidinc^  imi. 

4.  Mtifftiiivi  iMi  \^1U  ^1 

ba  iipaiitely  ad&iiiiiiifrii 

|W£;  lAC  ii  IV4rded 
Qgntfi^l  is  conduct  Lf^l 
n  Eviluaiipn  ?f  iiP* 
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iiMiLiif  mm 

iCHODL  DliTRICJ 

^   ~  •• 

iymigFi  SiFFAHQ  vs.  PFiest 

injiijigi.  fhi  4  piriinl  rise, 

piiiti  by  &  thifH  ^  tvi  v@t&i  in> 

ilydis  I  ^%tmi  piy  hike  in  lien 

Difdint  yiai  hlkfi 

ijA  iliiinfilii  ssn  s^fms. 

isvgniie  tifiU  still  bi  nlllisn 

lisi  tliii)  lilt  ^uti 

of  "2  Bif^gnh  blu9"  ifi 

Iw^v.  |ypgfinignd|nt  tells 

isd^d  of  nihsfltv  ikilli  B^fei. 

Althsuih  iinoFltlii  insFsvi  yuflvi 

in  ijfpeFiiftfttil  pfsfr^i  iiyi 

liprisenutivei  continue 

diistisii^n  wiih  iilio 

ibfiut  Bsii  iffiilivi  lA^ 

^BPflj^^  nl  ESQ            aI  i1£ 

e^iiluding  lUgk  Hsuii  ind  gyi  dl  U 

iiMi 

^guii!  John  Kmen  ii 

ippointed  &s  piri§t§f 

illP.  Urry  HiUi  bieati 

of  Instryction. 

«  ' 

umm  unmm 

IIMSUif  VNlfliS 

imii  mm& 

m  umm  cmity 

mn  m  mm 
mmm 

W>n  mm  mh 

111  lEIP  gfsjrijiis 
iji  sffegtgd  aivi^ily  by 

iliffin;  ii»  gulp's 
hirlflf  hm%i  flrinf  of 
Uny  clissifiid  Imm^ 
%iml  lUff  in  lEIF  ' 

of  §llii)f  lylP  teaching 
iliff  im  prDgnm, 

IfBtliifi  Hewtsn  inndlsii  13 
Boigd  thai  llisk  Hm  indgm 

sriifiiiidi  fiyddin;,  pi^ 
eetqr  Qf  Liytl  n  Ivilur 
lipht  resigns.  g§U  IfoaiKs 
IIP  Oireetsr  cf  IvlluAticni 
^illiaii  taki!  mt  ii 
91^  Unmt  far  IIP. 

FiQjisi  Qffigir  for  Uvii 
II  Ivilyalian. 

ii 

N 

11!  mimt  tg  g 
giii^eHp<|^  but  altii^tS 

liilin  ithnkiUy  rilevanl 

iiid  Clii  ifi  iisbindaii 

iiiP  dirfistsr  §f  Chicifia 
itudiiii  and  itudiny 
Ifg  i&Qved  Jiffirioiii 

h^m.  The  lliek  Houii 

yiit  ti  mh  sii  im 

Hsuli  studinU  irt  plg£:id 

CgLlifi?r«pi  Sarveyiifi- 
vasiped^  niQvinf  tm  i  iligli 
fscus  ts  a  Rultl^giiltyril 
liphiiih  ind  ii  tilmi^ 
in  thg  dii  SliEfk  H§yii  liii^ 
^hinfinf  lis  n&si  Is  (Mited 
Utim  Will  ini  ^yinf  tg 

till  pflfTdSi 

iiP^infeiri  iehal     drlvir s  in 
iirtiliy  itfikf  fgf  aniiiikta 
imd  pay  riiie^f^antgi  ths 

- 

1 
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imm  mmmw^ 


jggyg.  HIP  DkecEsr''" 
f rgesei  IIIF  pt^m 
;it9  peniliif  his  m  lyiit 

liilo  ntfiliiiisM  with  til 

tht  IIP  cofitr^eli 

inftrMibn  uRltj  apeni  i 
fariai  Hsoyr^i  m%it  t& 


imm  mum 


ftlli  ViOlgngg  find  vindaUBii  m  an 

M  jy^rinlli  offi^in  pi|;§l  gar 
PI  lyenii  and  k4id  prolisl  Ihi 


lOflgjiggi  giggfi  to  iQird  thit 

due  IS  ingreiigd  efifDlliinl,  Uok 
§f  inilryctienii  ly^Ugi,  liil 

ichq§i  yiai.  %  hgU  UiH  tal 
stiff  fey  162  ii  pfsp^id. 


gftsbegi  iOlP  subiiti 
iiUeli^R  sf  4  l\fv  lupip 


fall  I  Fejgrai  m  mmm 


Ohildriil's  flMiiSR  Ieq- 
jecl  iBAULj  mi  d  lif 
Ofdirid  by  HlEi  lyip/IUP 
nsf§liilg|  with  Nil  t§  In* 
alydi  gvirhsid  ^Qgy  in  the 
m  mmm  kt  thi  miA 
3D  ffiofilhii 
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EVilyatign  plan  iftplg- 
ifnifd;  Uvjl  I  esntinyss 
tD  sgrvi  individml  §1111 
on  a  eDnsuitint  biiiii  iin 
pmim  Qritifion-biiid 
liiU  f§]f  bilk  ikilUi 

KlifiltiES  of  illp'i  pgpy- 

opinions  ahoyt  ths  propiil 
ind  fsnki  Individuil  giifi 
in  lerins  sf  "iltefiflUvi- 

Level  II  MdfisiQi  qygi* 
fim  of  eiyoalional/in^ 
itUyiionil  ehanfi  in  iyio 
rfiiiltinf  Iw  Uh  by  Mm 
of  I  ionfUudinai  ilydy  sf 
Ui$ii§  gf  itydinii  in  iHP 
$nd  gsoipn  sehsoU,  mi  by 
dociiiniing  fs?  tigh  siti 
lifnifiEsnt  ^hlnps  in 
staffing*  educaiienal  stylii 
orginizat'lQfi,  snd  riia§  q! 
iitgndancf  j  uudani  dropoyt 
and  vandiliii. 

BEjP  Training  CQWini  Ini' 
Ulies  'mini  gfaiiti,''  iiaU 


of  iOnoy  ir§  Midi 
iviliabli  |g  iliP  sitss  Cor 
innsvatlvg  prograis  lugh  ai 
Jehn  Hyif's  to  pur^Hii 
esokinf  iquipint  in  oriar 
to  prgvidi  a  100  breakfast 
ler  disadvantaggd  iiyienti> 


Ti  iiimiif  mm 


itudentj  at  Bed 
Oriduate  School  of  fH^lu 


are  < 


by  Levii  i  to  ds  coat^ 
binifil  inilyiis  of  lUh 
ripirt  b«in|  ynabli  Is  do 
la  Uum  of  pdof  ly 
kfpi  bydgili^  and 
ittifidan^i  HoQtU  II 
m}  gilii  ind  in  IlllP 
Miiniitfativi  offkiii 
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To 


PUi    failing  fii^ 

bliis,  iliP  plans  in  im 
n  IP  sIqii  K^li  ind  limited 
Nations  l^'lll.  Is  nngi  ' 
i^lIUd  Aiur^ative  wiih 
its  ^mn  u)mlt  aiid  to 


1^ 
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iciBOL  p!if  wet 


iigl_9ji§§  njjgliiti  yilj  Ma|j  pver 
buiggl  and  stiffinf  ^'tiirn  tot  Ihi 

lehool  year,  kard  pro^ 
liiii    riiii  iiplapis^  galiriii 
by  ll-l  iiiUUn  and  t§  idiiUnyi  id 
rily  on  alirlliDi^  |s  iidy^i  iuffiii^ 

|B^|t  Healgj  ^ard  i^d  gsjpjty 
dligysiisfii  ggf  hiiing  §[  " 
iypgrinlindint  fcirt  epTiia 
alefif  laeial  UnM  oyir  vhethir  is 
hlri  I  lo^al  iU^k  naidini  §r  a 
Bii^k  ippUganl  froi  sui  sf  tgifii, 
Qiif  of  Ui  tus  ElaA  iaifi  la^ifii 
Hi  milMi  fiaip  afle;  biltir 
fifhl  and  a  mAl  tiimL 

Sviitifiti  thi  piiiilielilf 
resp^ninf  Cisa  di  U  Mia  and  IM 

km. 


m  umm  mwrn 


Task  f§m  kt  iiiinfuU 


CuUuriUy  iasiildyg' 
li|n  ind  iigrtgrs  g! 
igritlliy-a  Chieajp  ^sr 
iunUy  aak  kard  y 
visilfala  fespffling  Oaii 
da  U       ^1  |§ard 
diicmiii  ipindlni  |3^gp| 
sn  riviiwinf  thfi  ilfal 
poiiiUiiliei  &f  uia- 
ilitinf  eya  and  lU^l^ 


M}  fblH.  teaehifs 

ini  rmaiiii  iii  U^i 
ikiUi  id  iliidanta. 


ifp  AND  riiWiL 


iifkiliy's  Hii/^if  Pf5je(^t 
Ofligar  in  chargi  §f  prg*' 
gmi  UvarutakHhir 


EKLC 


U1 


iimjn  immm 


Uiiiiifll  and  i[ib|ia|Un 


fgsylti  fDF  _I|1>!4  re* " 
UmL  Uvii  n  finds  fifi 

iiiF  ifid  m4m  ichsQii 

in  llriii  of  (1)  diviriii^ 

il]  iiQ^^i;  irw^  and 
VlndlUin  faiii;  (Ij  parti^ 
gipinii-  siligfdni€)A  with 
sclisoL  In  lidition^  a 
d-Jainficking  in  iilP  ii 
diaerlbri,  i<hiriby  high- 
achieviM  vhitf  ■hippie" 
studefiti  iUsnd  eni  type 
ef  alttrniiivi  sehssl,  ls«^ 
achisving  sinofily  ysuthi 
ar^sthir.  Liv^  Jdig^ 
igriii  with  Ihg  lUlD/liiP 
didlign  IQ  phasi-§yl  aols 
ich^U  and  csnSQUdali 
sthan^  firgying  thai  ihs 
affgcted  gghaoli  are  high 
on  their  ^aliirnitivt* 
effeiiivifleis-  mli  rd 

Um  4  high  pifglnUp  Qi 
poer  and  lindriiy  st\)di'nli. 


mmm  mtm 


^\  Lavii  a,  KiijQfl  u  mlM 

^  io^  as  leEkeliy^Vfifi^  tm 
iypifiMdei)t  §f  %^Mh. 


iwift  lard  bef ins  dLsgisslsM 
ab^yrbrlnging  sljf  lahoali  up  ia 
n««  lifthqMke  ssdei^  y  ^rffd  iy 


m  tmm  mmin 


AND  mm 

m 
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ft 


tgicti  in  thne-iiy  nation 


U§_t  ^4  i^nthi  |f  jhi  srs* 

thi  IntigFlii^n  sf  fully 
dgviUpd  iliiniitivis  and 
lupport  lirvieii  Inia  thi 
m  by  tN  enj  af  ths 
funding  pefigd,  Uvil !  ii 
l||in  riQflinUiii  lUfg  is  iligk  ^mu' 
fidufii  mi  i  M  plan  ii 
itm  up  fsi  thi  finil  two 


nm  mm 


Ihg  sliiiftitiDn  af  WUifdj 
ttif  mi  UN  ^lili  ind  ffliffir  af 
hpu  ini  fiiniili/  ^lA  ind  CoiUgs 
P^tpi  and  Hggt  Cifyg  pfo^rams 
(€iriflf  l^plsratUn  and  Basic 
ikiiisl.  iml  I  Umm  dis^ 
a^riiii  slating  IheM  l^h^ls  ran 
high  an  ^aUernaiivanin^iffeEiive^ 
nisi"  ^nd  in  liiving  mt  i^d 
siingjfUy  siudinti.  ioird  losplaini 
aviif  \u\  of  ideqyale  ivaluaUon 
inffifHti^n  iteyt  progiaiii  and 
fdllgis  Hiwt(;n'i  iimendalisnSi 

inUndint, 


Ay^sti  ilgagi  adopts  lO^^ti  bgijjt 
and  sjifflhg  ehangeg,  ihclyding  i 
prapsriy  Um  imnmi  a  sUfht 
ridyglisn  in  ikisifled  staffi  and 
a  fSihuffUng  d  iKisling  tei^hinf^ 
adiiniiiFitivi  and  lyppofS  illffi 
fill  vaeiniiei  mid  by  atlfiiisiii 


liy^atiQn,  aUssatei  ll§,DOO  I& 
Miistant  idpirlntindint  ht  ihil 


ifAR  MS  mm 
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hds  be.':;  ths 

^iv?n  instructional  ^ih- 
Staffing  u  ^  J!^inr  prD= 

hmd  ifi  th^  n^vr  faffing 

Mil  1 1!  ^ 
pUc<?i  iinitir  ^i^pefviiifin  of 

nudQnty  in  ^UUiides  tg= 
ind  in  itindardued  Mm' 

m  m  m^f  m 

Q^l  a  fiscal  analyiis 
9^  SEiF  iileJ.  Uvn  II 

eviluiiisfl. 


Tf2  IIWILIY  COJ!MyKIT! 


uated  by  thnso  ^n.i.T  hU/h??  ^if- 


iiving  pay  immi  and  a  pfsP^iii  of 

f'Q^  ^Uii'iO^ii  Central  Lal^L'  Cm^il 
to  itfike  fer  ^^^^  ^^mm  p^i  i^^ 
doR.ie^    iUSD,  strike  ii 

^1  m  gf  42  tppfsry  teflChirs  and 

tot  in  1914-11. 


STATE  And  FHSIHAL 


r^;  jjUgon  Files  I  MMg 

]im  (or  ^iukr^  iMii^ 

rid  fer  bitter  inGtrJ^tiofi 
in  bade  sHUu. 

s^^bal  district  fnan^ff^^^fitb  i 
and  finpleyoes  ts  n^^se  thiit  | 

^hl!  wafkm^  ronditlGiii  ; 

CitU^n  piirtiCip^tiiir  in 
neqstiatiun^,  f/a^m 
eallfi^  the  -'mi  M  m.hi 


goffinUv  lii^'j.  ^rgt m 
to  io.ifd  iboy^  the  Isfq^ 
ric^iiU  tfansf^f^  efp- 
pisye^§  hmm  s^tak 
that  rE-^ylted  M  th? 
^^affifi^  ^§Ciiion  ^0  fill 
vielnei^i  opened  up 


SCiiOOLi  PK5JECT 


cf itprian-haiad  eyrriiulusi 

4I  oigee wives i  didgrigstis 
EOStSj  ieaiiina  .iiatf  r  ill  Is 
4nd  l^sgon  p:Ans;  dnd  T^a 
Multi-Cultq r  .1  ^  Joei  a  1 
Stu-iies  F'rQgrjF.  Merdlr.a- 
ting  r^idintj  ifid  eulEural 
Studies  for  qHdfi  K-c. 

'Oe  tabo  r  ^-    vi*whf:  r ;    Lgve  1  i 
and  Lgygl  l^r  evjlyat  inn 
-  lAlfii  £9  CMfi irate 

tne  cs  Hew  tiers  And  sharing 
cf  dsta  Qn  BESFr    A  shafed 
dat4  bAn'K  of  tegs  iftfgr^ 
r^tifln  4bQuc  HESP  gtudgnts 
is  plannid. 

Sr^EinSii  1975,  rgbruarvi 


.EB^^LSY  UNIFIED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


sugeeas i    in  flrit  gradua- 
ting eiasg,  47  percent  are 
actending  four^yeir  eoi^ 
leges,  aneth^r  47  percent 
srt  attending  tw^-yftr 


tfoctf.  With  Pacific  Triintnq  and 


Technical  A.^iiitAnEe  Carp,  far  a 


distriGE=widG  eyaluatian  of  eurri= 
euluffl,  instfiietion,  staffing,  find 
district  itaff  and  client  attitudes, 


r^ductioni  for  1I7S-76; 


lalar    incrgsssi  afe  eurtsiUdi 
fatlo  pay  ceducedf  allQCatiQRs  for 
in^tructisnal  iuppUtg,  ^mplsye# 
iniurancg,  end  csniultants  ari  eut 
back;  gnd  plans  ire  madt  ts  fill 
vacant  elaiirogm  teaching  slcti  with 
ijcistiftg  idainiitfative  ttsff  wha 
hold  proper  credentiali^ 


Tffi  S£RJGLEY  COMMUNITY 


Edueation 


Planning  and  gradg  Cofif 


quratjgn  Csmmittgg  pre^ 
pGSei  to  Board  the  re- 
organization ef  thi  SUSD 
into  iC-5(  and  9-12 

grade  uniti. 

Februagyi    ^laiBeda  County 
Cgntfil  Labor  Council 
grants  BUSD  gfiplsygis 
striki  sanetisn. 


ector  ef  NJE/Espj  rijiigriE 
Gold  ii  appointed  asting 
Dirietof . 


KIC 


f'ibL  inl^^'m^  by 
Levoi  I  of  HILC  ' 

3.  Inecfpgrdtion  of  BElpu 

fiiatisn  and  evali^tigfi 
yUh  luio  and  for 

mm  ummtQ  in 


jtfusti^  hiqhir 
p^y.  lUED  ^(/ttlOl  stnke  by  in^ 
iire^fiing  lakriei  and  ffinfe  bcnO- 

that  l^l  imm  ml^  ehildhnad 
mm  and  C^iipu!)  and  iHS 
Hfrghi  m  ^M^mm  mti- 

fnr  the  19^^  ichQol  pr, 

mi  ^loY^i  in  m  and  gthcf 
fe^Jeriily  funded  pmm^ 

^  krM^,  ejgctte  r^eiiU  in 

mmt  jeining  ^he  Mafd.  The 
Mti  is  ria^  esi^pQsid  af  m%  BUek, 


Cgyngili  and  etl^F 

net  E§  itfiki  and  POSO's 
AMnistritiDn  ts  iron 


STATE  m  FEDERAL 


ESP'kajea  Offie^^f  for 

ro^^iiqned  within  m. 

nfficcr  for  m^m* 

thii  pDU  41  wtil. 


mm  "iaiiM  ee! 

mimm  ^mmi^l  «t 
^^nt  to  ichogi  far  both 
housinq  3rid  n^ff.  and 
eo^ends  the  prograsi^i  paf^ 
efiEi  fgf  their  mmm^ 


^1  joint  Frsjegt  Dtfieff  ^ot 
tisn  and  E3P  pfopdins. 


with  new  Wh%  miml^ 
hi^e  if  ayrplys  Ml  qan  b«  foundi 


SCilM'y  DllfRlCT 

"1  iERffiLtlf  t&MW 

LSi'  Mil'  Ml'  it 

kt  tne  1^14' ?5  sehqei  yen 
iJelinsiEfs  tiie  ptebleM  g( 

caEieo  if.  i  psfiod  gf  fj|, 
m  and  psliiial  eriiis  (r. 

iUmUljgji.'  todisusRjare' 

mmM  MM,  Deficit 
esEiiMted  at  11,2 

^  ted  dsfidji  lyde  esfiftjaf^ 

[arncij^ation    i  mi 

i 

aaUsn  affyes  Eti§  wisdsi 
gf  reasiigning  adsifii^ 
iErative  m  sypparl 
sUffs  to  elissroasi 
i:»33iEieni,  istiiMted 
erswd  gf  ioo  ts  l,ooo 
ihWmi.  leafdhQldi 
fifffi  on  deeiiisn  mn 
is  liippsrj  stiff  im 
tmtm  in  i^il^ie., 

Usns  far  l^'Jh.  Utli  chililhsod 
wiil"bj"faft  sn-];  H  ishBBU 
«m  fcnain.  «esE  Caps  vill  Uill 
be  a  Sthirads  lEhoel,  ^at  will 
"tirakty  with  muhi  High  in 
foyr  i^m  Sfeai, 

it  Cfqugat  iehsei  trssve  rentsl 
fsu^  fer  Ehii  Qff'iiti  ptoffiB, 
BiEiiisn  fellsws  hsatid  esiiynity 
i^hm  mt  mmm  by  thris" 
lickilgy  hills  ikteaury  steli 
ts  Isating  Ehli  ffgj  ichKl  m 
thaif  iltsi, 

m 
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mmmmi 


lERiilif  UHIFIID 


ImlUi  uUf^  ^yts  and  tijc 


^yd^ft  defiei^,  whi^h  nsw  is  esti> 

salary  decriiii  ind  ^yti  bick  ^^sin- 
ii^mldfi  by  six  vlei^prin^ipaU. 


f'»r^nQ§§  between  BEiP  ^nd 

difdisrf  tilt  seofil;  (21 
S(5sc  ifflpiet    lis?  nty^ 

iehssl  5t  the  ipeondiry 

le^ei^cfs  in  f^pfd 
tehBOl  iti^spher?  and  raeu 

ediiLaliQftal  ^tQqtm  and 
fi^t  relilionSi  Level  II 


finds;  (U  lEJP's  divifiiy  fiedbaq_k  itiiign      ^hi  iyso 
Mniil^alidfi  esn^irnini  Iti 
iVilulbl^li  of  mh. 


Mm  for  ^-i6i  I[ierei§ei  ihi 
||K  rale  sn  ciiiitan'l  cinUfi, 
tischifi'  iiUrifci  by  l.ll  percinl 
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WPENDIX  III  i^THODOLOGY 


This  appendix  outlines  the  proced^es  by  which  the  Institute 
for  Saientific  toalysis  cMried  out  its  summative  evaluation  of 
the  Berkeley  E^^eriMntal  Schools  Program, 

Our  analysis  plan  was  designed  to  be  comprehensive  (see  Work 
Plan^  next  page) ,     Both  field  observation  and  quantitative  analysis 
were  enployed  on  a  niart>er  of  data  bases  reflecting  the  different 
segments  of  the  conmmity  affected  by  or  affecting  BESP*     In  terms 
of  qualitative  research,  classrooms  were  directly  and  systematically 
observed  from  the  outset  of  BESP,  boto  by  ourselves  and  by  our  pre^ 
decessors,  Documentation  and  Eval^tion  of  Ej^eriinental  Prograins  in 
SchoQls   (DEEPS)*     Additionally*  our  field  staff  conducted  a  series  of 
open-ended  interviews  with  administrators  responsible  for  BESP,  from 
individual  site  directors  to  officials  in  BUSD*s  central  adminis^ 
tration.    Finally,  a  continuing  record  was  kept  of  published  material 
pertaining  to  BESP,  both  that  produced  by  the  program  and  district 
(e.g.,  publicity  releases,  information  brochures),  and  relevant 
articles  appearing  in  the  local  press. 

Quantitative  research  took  three  forms s     collection  and  analy- 
sis of  statistical  infonnation  on  various  data  bases,  the  adminis= 
tration  and  analysis  of  structitt'ed  survey  instruments,  and  analyses 
of  coded  classroom  observations.     The  first  category  included  re-^ 
cord  searches  for  background  statistics  on  our  safl^le  of  students 
and  teachers  (sampling  procedures  for  each  of  the  data  bases  will 
be  discussed  below),  analysis  of  BUSD's  standardized  test  data  for 
our  student  san^le,  and  evaluation  of  fiscal  data  bearing  on  the 
budgetary  intact  of  ESP  on  BUSD,     Ilie  second  category  included 
structured  interviews  carried  out  with  both  our  student  sanple  and 
their  parents  for  the  duration  of  thm  program;  with  a  sairple  of 
BESP  and  common  school  teachers  i  and  wito  random  sanities  of  the 
Berkeley  population.     Finally,  the  field  workers'  observations  were 
coded  on-site  so  as  to  m^e  them  amenable  to  quantitative  analysis* 

Naturally,  a  study  of  this  magnitude  is  boimd  to  be  extremely 
complex,  both  in  terms  of  the  various  wits  of  analysis  and  of  the 
fltethods  used  to  study  them.     The  following  is  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  procedures  used  by  this  study.    The  first  section  describes  the 
various  sairples  that  conipriaed  our  data  bases  and  their  mode  of 
selection I  the  second  concerns  itself  with  the  design  of  the  in- 
struments used  and  thm  construction  of  scales  to  tap  the  achievement 
of  program  goals;  and  the  third  section  describes  the  methods  by 
which  the  data  were  processed. 
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•(Ineludinf  IdMntification  of  Promising  Practlcts) 
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1.     SMPLiNG  DESI^  AND  PROCEbURES 


In  discussing  our  techniques  of  sample  selection,  we  must  des- 
cribe three  different  proGessesi  the  selection  of  tha  student 
sample,  the  salaction  of  classes  for  observation,  and  the  drawing 
of  samples  for  tiie  conmiuni^  survey •  The  administrators  and  dirac- 
tors  interviewed  by  our  field  staff  were  not  subjected  to  sampling, 
since  they  comprise  a  very  small  population;  the  field  staff  simply 
interviewed  all  of  them  (N^25) , 

The  Student  Sample 

The  overall  goal  of  the  sairpling  design  was  to  select  a  student 
sample  for  interviewing  that  would  permit  us  to  make  inferences 
about  all  students  in  BUSD—and  certain  subsets  of  those  students--- 
within  a  tolerable  rMga  of  error  at  a  specified  level  of  confidence, 
A  second  goal  was  to  use  a  sar^ling  design  that  would  facilitate 
the  three-year  longitudinal  study  of  the  students  in  our  sample. 
For  fin^cial  and  methodological  reasons,  we  finally  decided  that 
the  sample  would  consist  of  first,  fourth,  seventh  and  tenth  grade 
students.     Parents  of  the  student  sample   (presumably  the  real  choice 
agents  at  the  first  and  fourth  grades)  were  also  surveyed* 

The  first  step  toward  this  goal  was  to  obtain  toe  tmmt  current 
available  list  of  registered  students  from  the  school  district.  This 
list  of  14,200  ID  nimnbers  was  obtained  on  October  15,  1973  from  the 
data  processing  service  of  the  district  and  provided  the  foimdation 
for  our  sample  selection.    Like  all  lists  of  this  type,  certain 
students  included  on  it  no  longer  attended  a  school  in  the  district, 
and  Qtliers  in  attendmce  were  not  yet  listed.     Without  further  in-- 
vestigation,  it  was  assumed  that  the  characteristics  of  those  who 
had  left  and  of  the  new  arrivals  were  similar  in  the  aggregate. 

The  list  included  toe  following  data  for  each  student i  grade, 
room  assignment  or  counselor's  code,  physical  school  (address  of 
school),  last  school  attended,  BUSD  ID  nmnber,  birthdate,  sex,  race, 
and  zip  code. 

The  data  cards  we  were  given  did  not,  however,  denote  the 
student's  acti*al  school;  i*e,,  on-site  alternatives  did  not  have 
unique  codes*     Only  the  physical  school  site  itself  was  given,  and 
to  obtain  a  listing  of  students  in  a  particular  on-site  alternative 
it  was  necessary  to  examine  each  student's  home  classroom  assignment, 
comparing  the  classroom  wito  a  list  of  "alternative  rooms"  at  the 
school.     In  tois  manner,  we  created  a  new  variable  equal  to  the 
child's  school. 
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However,  even  after  extensive  consultation  with  BUSD  data  pro- 
cesaing  personnel,  not  all  claasroom  numbers  could  be  defined  as 
cominon  or  alternative  with  ^solute  certainty.     In  some  caaea,  no 
on-site  alternative  classrooms  could  be  identifiad  on  the  cards. 
Specifically,  identifications  could  not  be  made  for  KARE  and  Willard 
Alternative  achools  because  they  have  no  standard  BuSD  administrative 
code  to  Identify  their  students.     Further,  the  BUSD  had  not  identic 
fied  any  students  as  participating  in  the  On  Target  School  Program, 
although  an  administrative  coc^e  does  exist  for  this  pu^ose.  in 
affect,  these  three  alternatives  ware  adminiatratively  invisible 
and  their  students  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  cormnon 
school  students  at  their  sites  simply  by  using  the  data  made  avail- 
^le  to  us  initially. 

Two  lists  from  the  original  list  of  ID  numbers  were  then 
created.     The  first  consisted  of  all  first,  fourth,  seventh  and 
tenth  grade  coimnon  school  students  regardless  of  site*    The  second 
was  a  list  of  alternative  school  students,  including  students  from 
KARE  and  Willard  Alternative  whose  names  were  obtained  directly  from 
their  schools,     since  no  list  of  students  in  On  Target  could  be  ob- 
tained cither  from  the  school  or  the  district,  On  Target  was  ex^ 
eluded  from  the  sainple.  ^ 

Sampling  Within  the  BESP  Sites 

T  -  procedure  used  for  sampling  the  BESP  student  population  was 
predicated  on  our  need  for  a  sufficient  nm^er  of  sample  subjects 
from  each  school  in  order  to  enable  us  to  describe  its  unique  aspects, 
with  this  in  mind,  the  total  population  of  those  BESP  schools  which 
had  fewer  than  30  students        the  first,  fourth,  seventh  and  tenth 
grades  were  included  in  the  sample.     Students  in  the  other  BESP 
s.Aools  were  then  selected  by  a  stratified  randoni  procedure  and  use 
cf  sampling  fractions.     Since  our  previous  surveys  and  field  work 
l^ad  shown  that  secondary  school  students  transfer  out  of  a  district 
at  a  relatively  higher  rate  than  other  students,  we  used  a  higher 
sampling  fraction  at  the  seventh  and  tenth  grade  levels.  Accordingly, 
after  each  BESP  school  was  stratified  by  grade  and  ethnicity,  a 
larger  proportion  of  seventh  and  tenth  grade  students  was  selected  in 
order  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  having  an  adequate  number  of 
students  at  the  ninth  and  12th  grade  levels  two  years  hence  (see 
Sampling  Chart,  next  page). 

Sampling  within  Common  School 

The  coimnon  school  population  was  not  stratified  by  school  since 
this  procedure  would  have  produced  no  appreciable  gain" in  information 
required  by  the  contract.     However,  a  minimum  nuit^er  of  students  in 
each  grade  was  sought  and  more  students  in  the  seventh  and  tenth 
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grades  wera  samplad^  as  in  the  BESP  sutiple,    Thm  sampling  procedure 
in         Gonmion  schools  eonsiited  of  stratifying  the  whole  population 
by  grade  and  athnieity,  and  rMdomly  selecting  students  wittin  each 
of  the  ethnic  strata  from  firsts  fourth,  seventh  and  tenth  grades. 
Varying  sampling  fractions  were  used  to  assure  minimum  acceptable 
cell  size  and  a  comion  school  sample  not  to  eKceed  300  (see  SMipling 
Cliart,  neKt  page),^ 

hs  mentioned  above,  the  sample  was  drawn  in  order  to  facili- 
tate longitudinal  study i  therefore ^  it  was  stratified  by  selected 
grade  levels  so  that  a  three-year  follow-up  would  give  us  a  popula- 
t±on^of  wh^om^ome  mentoers  would  have  been  in  all  grades  of  the  pro- 
gram at  some  point  in  the  study.    However,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  study,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  add  a  sample  of  students  who 
were  tlien  in  ninto-grade  BESP  prograns  (the  junior  high  school  age 
cohort  of  the  original  sanple  was  then  in  the  eighth  grade)  *  ^e 
primary  reasoning  behind  this  was  that  the  ninth-grade  programs 
were  unique  in  being  single-year  programs^  "bridges"  between  the 
junior  high  and  high  school  BESP.    With  the  sanple  designed  as  it 
was^  the  evaluation  would  have  ended  before  the  effects  of  these 
programs  on  their  students  could  have  been  measured.    For  this 
reason,  a  special  10  percent  sample  of  eadi  ninth--grade  BESP  pro- 
gram, stratified  by  race,  was  dravm  in  the  second  year.    This  sample 
wa.i  used  only  to  describe  the  ninth-grade  sites,  ^d  was  not  com- 
bined with  the  three-year  sMiple  for  longitudinal  analysis. 

The  Clas  s  room  S Mip  1  e 

In  choosing  a  sample  of  classrooms  for  observation,  our  goal 
was  to  highlight  distinctive  features  of  the  program,  rather  th^ 
to  achieve  randomness.    Ilierefore,  classrooms  had  to  meet  two  cri- 
teria in  order  to  be  observed i     (1)  ^ey  had  to  include  at  least 
five  of  our  student  sample^  and  (2)  they  had  to  offer  either  in- 
struction in  basic  skills  (reading  or  mathematics)  in  the  case  of 
^elementary  s^ool  classes,  or  a  course  unique  to  the  program  (e.g., 
drama  in  S^ool  of  the  Arts) ,    The  nianber  of  classes  which  met 
these  criteria  were  28S* 

All  of  these  classes  were  observed  with  use  of  a  structured 
observational  protocol i  additionally^  in  the  second  year,  the 
teachers  of  tiiese  classes  themselves  became  a  sanple  with  whom  a 
structured  interview  was  conducted* 

^e  Commimity  Sanriple 

Two  commmity  surveys  were  undert^en  by  telephone,  one  in 
1974  and  the  otoer  in  1975,  to  get  an  idea  of  how  knowledgeable 
the  Berkeley  populace  was  of  BESP.    The  community  samples  were 
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drawn  from  a  "reverse**   (straat  address)  talephene  direetory  with 
thm  objeet  of  obtaining  a  random  sample  of  all  Berkeley  residents. 

The  tele^one  nun^ers  in  Berkeley  were  eontained  in  54  pages 
of  the  direeto^,    A  calaulation    determined  the  numbers  per  page 
needed  to  draw  500  random  telephone  nra^era  from  the  directory* 
Onom  that  detemination  was  mader  the  length  of  the  Qolumns  on  a 
page  were  oalculated  at  intervals,    N^rfDors  from  oonmeraial  places 
or  offices  %'mrm  discarded  if  selected,  and  toe  next  non^-conmiercial 
or  non-office  telephone  nuittoer  was  used.     In  shorty  thm  p^frocedure 
comprised  a  systematic  sample  with  a  random  start,  using  each  page 
of  the  directory. 

Interviewers  were  instructed  to  g©  through  the  complete  list 
before  making  a  return  call  to  unwiswered  phones*  Niu^ers  which 
were  out  of  service  were  replaced  by  the  ne^ct  phone  ntindser  in  the 
directory  colmnn.  Calls  were  made  in  the  evening  as  well  as  during 
the  day  to  insure  that  the  sample  would  not  be  biased  by  an  over-- 
representation  of  retired  people  and  housewives*  interviews  with 
492  residents  ware  completed  after  two  rounds  of  return  calls* 


2.     INSTRtBffiNT  DESIGN  AND  SCA^  CONSTRUCTION* 

For  the  student  interviews^  three  foms  were  usedi    one  for 
seventh-12th  graders,  one  for  fourth-siKth  graders #  and  one  for 
first-third  graders,    ^e  separate  forms  were  necessary  because  of 
the  disparities  in  maturational  level  in  our  large  sample.  The 
jwiior-senior  high  school  instruMnt  made  co^itive  demands  and 
discussed  topics  that  were  considered  inappropriate  for  elementary 
school  students.    Therefore^  we  developed    simplified  interview 
sdiedules  for  the  younger  segment  of  the  s^pla* 

^e  Elementary^  Interview 

The  elementary  level  instrmnent  was  restricted  to  inquiries 
about  the  degree  of  a  student's  satisfaction  with  his  or  her  school 
ea^erience.    We  wanted  a  measure  that  was  appropriate  for  first  and 
fourth  graders,  and  our  first  concern,  tiierefore,  was  teat  the  in-- 
str™ent  not  require  the  Aildren  to  be  verbally  or  conceptually 
so^isticated. 


*In  tois  seation  .we  bripfily  smmiarize  thp  contents  of  the  interview 
guides  md  questionnairf^  used,  and  some  of  the  major  scales  con- 
structed from  the  resulting  data,    Actml  copies  of  the  instruments 
were  included  in  our  previous  ISA  Rej^rt,  A  Descriptive  Analysis  of 
BESP  (1974-1975) ,  September  1,  1975.  ^ 
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Obviously,  it  was  insvitabla  that  mmim  skill  was  requirad^  but 
we  attempted  to  mnimiza  the  ikills  toat  were  nea©saary.    The  quai- 
tiamiaira  wa  develQped  was  administered  to  small  groups  of  2*-3 
Qhildran. 

For  ea^  question  we  offered  a  tri^otomous  set  of  respondent 
alternatives  oonsisting  of  faeesi    one  smiling^  one  frovming,  and 
one  intended  to  be  nOT-ocxnmittal.    Ea^  student  was  asked  to  ^olor 
in  the  faoe  that  indieated  how  he  or  she  felt  about  various  gduea- 
tional  areas  being  probed ^  and  Am  ohild  responded  hy  oolorlng  in 
the  faoe  that  eorrespmded  with  his  or  her  feelings. 

Initially  we  worried  about  %^ether  first  and  fourtii  graders 
would  be  able  to  answer  questions  ^out  their  sense  of  satisfaction 
with  sohool.     It  was  ^ssiile  that  the  attitudes  of  ehildren  in 
these  age  groups  are  situationally  determined  and  that  no  oonsistent 
attitude  about  sdtiooling  is  likely  t©  have  ooalesoed.    Yet,  when  we 
administered  thm  questionnaire,  we  fomd  that  most  of  tte  ohildren 
were  able  to  respond  meaningfully  to  our  major  categories.  For 
example,  we  asked  our  first  graders  if  they  had  been  inatruoted  in 
reading  or  arithmetio,  and  virtually  all  of  them  knew  what  we  were 
refei-ring  to  vften  we  t^ed  these  terms, 

Another  validity  ^estion  that  we  investigated  while  pre-testing 
our  instrument  ooncemed  the  test  situation  itself,    we  noted  that 
many  of  the  ^ildren  seeir^d  to  be  anxious  about  having  the  "right 
answer,"  and  some  oopied  the  ans^rs  of  others, 

mis  anxiety  was  apparent  even  Miong  first  graders.  Perhaps 
s^  degree  of  anxiety  i^out  proper  performanoe  is  endemio  to  any 
eduoational  setting.    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  worried  lest  su^  anxiety 
serve  to  decrease  tiie  validity  of  instrwients  based  on  siJbjective 
reports  * 

m  order  to  mnimi^e  such  distortions  we  emphasised  to  the 
^ildren  that  there  was  no  "right  mswer,"  that  tiie  questioimaire 
was  not  a  test,  and  that  we  were  interested  in  opinions  md  feelings, 
we  also  asked  our  proctors  to  seat  students  {witiiout  being  obvious 
about  it)  in  such  a  way  that  copying  wotdd  be  detected,    we  toen 
reduced  the  ratio  of  students  to  proctors,  so  that  for  ea^  proctor 
thm  number  of  students  was  rarely  more  than  toreei  this  allowed  us 
to  TOnitor  ea^  child's  perfomanee  fairly  closely. 

In  ttie  second  year  of  the  study,  we  fejt  that  sampled  students 
v^o  were  by  then,  in  tiie  fifth  .grad^  were  capable  of  giving  more  in- 
formation thim  had  been  asked  for  in  tiie  elementary  interview.  We 
ttierefore  developed  a  toird  form,  a  aodlfication  of  toe  junior-senior 
high  schedule  described  below,  for  use  wiUi  toe.  fifto  grade* 
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Ji^lor/Senior  High  SehoQl  and  Parent  InstriBnenta 


Thm  inatrunient  for  the  Parent  Survey  was  eonstryieted  to  parallel 
closely  the  jimior/senior  high  e^ool  interview  sehadule,    Thim  w4s 
considered  important  in  view  of  our  desire  to  compare  the  educational 
attitudei  of  students  with  those  of  their  parents  and  to  assess  the 
effect  of  their  correspondence  or  disparity  on  educational  outcomes, 

The  questionnaire  included,  but  was  not  limited  to,   (1)  a  choice 
structure  battery  to  tap  both  the  effectiveness  of  information  and 
the  sources  of  amsmmr  choice  in  BESP,   (2)  a  knowledge  of  violence 
and  vmdalism  battery  and  (3)  measures  of  outcoiMS  for  both  parents 

students*    Various  scales  were  formed  in  the  first  year  by  factor 
Mialyais  of  individual  items  Md  thereafter  by  B-C-TRY  Cluster 
Analysis  which  was  deemed,  after  the  first  year's  e^^erience,  to  be 
a  more  robust  technique  for  determining  relationships  between  the 
variables.    A  description  of  thm  scales  built  in  this  way  follows* 

Factor  Analysis 

^*    Parent-Student  EKpectations  and  Satis faction  with  School 

We  included  identical  questions  about  expectations  of  aid 
satisfaction  with  s^ool  in  both  student  and  parent  interviews. 
Student  and  parent  responses  were  then  confined  in  a  Matched-Pair 
Scale  built  on  student-parent  consensus  about  the  following  six 
general  areas i     agreement  on  ^oice,  agreement  on  satisfaction  with 
present  school,  agreement  on  perception  of  student  progress,  agree- 
TOnt  on  trust  in  the  function  of  education ^  agreement  on  high 
interaction  at  home  about  the  student's  education,  and  agreement  on 
future  educational  expectations  of  students  * 

B.    Quality  of  Education  Scale  (Q£) 

Since  the  validity  of  standardized  test  data  has  been  placed 
in  do\^t  in  recent  years,  educational  researchers  have  turned  to 
affective  measures  to  assess  student  progress*    ^e  quality  of  edu- 
cation scale  is  one  such  measure  that  ISA  developed,  and  is  composed 
of  thm  following  items  in  the  student  questionnaire! 

How  satisfied  are  you  witii  this  school?  That  is,  in  terms 
of  satisfaction  how  would  you  rate  how  you  feel  about  your 
school? 

What  would  you  like  to  do  \^en  you  leave  high  school? 
What  do  you  expect  to  do  when  you  leave  high  school? 
In  academic  terms,  what  kind  of  a  student    would  you  say  ' 

you  arc?   

How  often  do  you  cut  classes? 
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6*    Have  you  mvmr  thought  of  dropping  out? 

7,  Teaahar-atudent  intmraatiOT  leale  scoEei 

1,  How  often  are  your  taaGhars  willing  to  listen  to  your 
problsms  witii  s^ool  work  and  help  find  iolutioni? 

2,  How  often  do  your  teaohere  encourage  itudtntg  to  get 
togetiier  and  help  ea^  other  with  hOTiework? 

3*    How  often  do  ^ey  give  you  positive  auggestioni  about 

your  a^ool  work? 
4*    How  often  do  you  work  with  teaoheri  in  planning  what 

the  sohool  work  will  be-^'-ldJce  what  topios  will  be 

studied  ^  or  how  they  will  be  studied? 

8,  Student  deoision-making  soale  aoorei 

1*    How  often  does  your  aehool  give  you  changes  to  do 

things  that  are  ehallenging? 
2*    How  often  does  your  school  give  you  ohanoes  to  make 

your  mm  deeision  about  rules? 

9,  Trust  in  the  funation  of  eduoation  saale  saorei 

1*    Do  you  believe  if  you  study  hardf  you  qbh  sueceed  in 
the  future? 

2,  Do  you  believe  toat  you  are  getting  a  good  education 
in  ttiis  school? 

3,  Do  your  parents  es^ect  you  to  do  well  in  school? 
tJ*    Can  you  honestly  say  you  like  s^ool? 

11*    Do  you  think  your  sohool  is  preparing  you  for  what  you 
want  to  do  in  the  futile? 

Cluster  Analyais 

In  toe  second  year,  having  investigated  j^re  efficacious  methods 
for  constructing  the  scales  necessary  for  the  study,  we  typologized 
each  of  our  sairples  according  to  the  following  process* 

For  eadi  sample  we  took  batteries  of  attitude  questions  (in  the 
case  of  classroom  data,  we  took  a  battery  of  observation  variables)  g 
and  clustered  each  of  toem  by  s^ans  of  the  Cluster  taalysis 

Program,    This  is  a  program  toat  defines  thm  structure  of  relation-  . 
ships  between  variables  in  a  corMlatiM  matrix i  it  is  similar  to 
factor  analysis  with  cert^n  li^rtant  differences  s     (1)  B-C-TRY 
clusters  are  never  ortoogonal/  but  are  always  Intercorrelated  to 
some  degree;  (2)  cluster  analysis  att^pts  to  define  each  cluster  by 
extracting  for  eaA  a  set  of  cluster-defining  variables  ^osen  as 
the  most  collinear  variables  on  the  cluster.* 


*^is  me^od  was  developed  by  R*       Tryon  and  O,  Bailey i  a  cos^uter 
program  Bad  description  ^e  avall^le  at  'the  University  of  California 
Computer  Center,  Berkeley, 
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The  batteries  uiefi  in  this  proeess  wmrm  as  follows s 
Student  Sample 

A,    Student  Ed\ioational  Choice  Battery,    A  battery  of  Likert 
items  inveBtlgating  thm  iinportance  of  varioua  ampeati  of  sdieoli  to 
thm  student  loosing  the  sghool  he/she  attends  ig  posed ^  as  follows 

AS  you  ohosa  the  sehool  you  attend,  how  in^ortant  were  the 
following  items  in  making  this  ^oica? 

1#  Very  important 

2.  Fairly  important 

3*  Not  very  import^t 

4»  Not  importmt  at  all 


1*  College  Preparation 

2.  Job  training  or  developing  a  job  skill 

3.  En^hasis  on  etonio  identity 
4*  Emphasis  on  personal  growth 

5.  Emphasis  on  politioal  education 

6*  iB^hasis  m  learning  basio  skills 

7*  Ithnioally  integrated 

8,  Friendly  and  considerate  teadiers 

9*  Friendly  atftiosphere  among  students 

10*  Good  program  in  art,  musio,  and  drama 

11,  Wide  choioe  of  alectives 

12,  Strict  disaipline 
13*  Loose  struGtura 


An  empirical  cluster  analysis  of  this  battery  revealed  threa 
clusters  which  intareorrelated  at  approicimately  ,6*    Since  cluster 
III  was  dafined  by  variables  which  were  also  dafiners  of  the  otoer 
clusters,  the  empirical   solution  appeared  to  be  a  poor  ©nei  since 
two  clusters  alone  accounted  for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  coimnvmality 
in  thm  matri^c,  it  was  suggested  ttat  a  two-cluster  solution  would  ba 
a  satisfactory  one,    '^arefore^  the  operation  was  performed  again, 
but  restricting  the  rank  to  two.    The  resulting  two  clusters ,  account- 
ing for  58  percant  mnd  30  percent  of  the  cosrouaality  in  the  matrix, 
ware  identical  to  the  first  two  clusters  extracted  empirically,  con- 
finning  the  validity  of  the  mitfiipulation, 

TtiB  two  clusters  extracted  and  tteir  dafiners  are  as  follows 

Cluster  l"Humanistic  Educational  Goals,  dafined  byi 

8»  Friendly  ^d  caisiderate  taa^ars  important 

9.  Friandly  atmosphere  among  students  important 

4,  Emphasis  on  personal  gro^rth  important 

7.  Ethnic  integration  important 
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Cli^ter  II — Skill-Qyi#riited  Educatienal  Goalg,  defined  hyt 


2,  Job  training  or  developing  a  job  skill  important 

6,  aphasia  on  laaming  baeio  skills  In^ortant 

12.  Striot  disoiplijia  IsportMt 

1,  Col  lege  preparatiaii  import^t 

5«  Political  aduoation  important 

The  corralation  between  tiieaa  two  oluitera  is  .57|  these  elui- 
tars  are  positivaly  associated  in  Utim  sasipler  bo  sotis  members  of 
the  s^ple  hold  both  hiffiianistic  and  skills-oriented  goals  important. 
This  findinf  reflects^  to  some  degree^  the  format  in  whidi  toe 
items  were  administeredi    respondents  were  asked^  simply,  which 
goals  were  ii^ortant,  and  were  net  asked  to  rank*order  the  goals  in 
terms  of  tiieir  ia^ortance,  a  procedure  which  would  have  produced 
sets  of  con^eting  goals* 

B*    Student  values  Index i>    hn  index  of  dichotomoui  (yes-no) 
questions  asking  which  of  asat  of  tj^ical  short  and  long-term 
goals  are  important  to  respondents  is  posed,  as  follows i 

How  import^t  are  ea^  of  the  following  items  to  you? 

Important 
Not  ijaportant 

1,  Getting  a  good  job  \^mn  I  get  out  of  school 

2*  Having  friends  think  I  am  all  right 

3.  Staying  out  of  tro^le 

4.  Driving  around  in  a  really  nice  car 

5.  Getting  good  grades  in  school 

6*  Getting  by  in  school  without  doing  too  mudi  work 

7,  Getting  what  1  want  without  cheating 

8,  Being  loyal  to  my  friends ,  whatever> happens 

9,  Having  enough  ttoe  to  do  things  I  want  to  do 

10.  Getting  by  in  life  without  working  too  hard 

11.  Making  it  through  the  day  without  too  much  hassle 

Cliister  analysis  extracted  three  clusters  whiA  had  very  low 
inter  correlations,  ranging  from  *02  to  .22.    This  structure  accounted 
for  more  th^  to  percent  of  tte  coasnunality  in  the  correlation  matrix 
however,  a  three-dimensional  space  plot  of  toe  cluster  structure  pro- 
vided by  the  program  revealed  that  anm  of  the  definers  of  Cluster  II 
was  actually  located  in  Uie  area  of  Cluster  I;  in  addition,  its  em- 
pirically derived  assi^«nt  was  inconsistent  with  the  siibstantive 
meming  of  its  cluster*    It  was  toerefore  decided  to  reassign  tiiie 
variable  (#11  below)  to  Cltister  Ii  this  reassignment  raised  the  clus- 
ter intercorrelations ,  but  did  not  otterwise  affect  the  parMietars  of 
the  structure.    The  new  structure  had  a  clearer,  more  inte^retable 
tneaning. 
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Ihe  three  elueters  eKtracted         their  definari  are  mm  follows  i 


Cluater  I"Pregent-Qrlanted  Valuss ,  defined  byi 

10,  Getting  by  in  life  without  working  too  hard 

6.  Getting  by  in  school  without  doing  too  muoh  work 

11*  Making  it  tiirough  the  day  witiiout  too  much  hassle 

4.  Driving  around  in  a  really  nice  car 

Cluater  ii — Paer/SQcially  Oriented  Valuaa^  defined  by? 

8-  Being  loyal  to  my  friends^  whatever  happene 

2,  Having  friends  think  I  am  all  right 

9,  Having  enough  time  to  do  things  I  want  to  do 


Cluster  III"Future-Oriented  Values,  defined  byi 

5*    Getting  good  grades  in  sdiool 
3.    Staying  out  of  trouble 

Ip    Getting  a  good         when  I  get  out  of  school 


All  three  clusters  are  weakly  but  positively  intercorrelatedi 
Clustera  I  and  III  correlate  more  highly  witii  Cluater  II  than  with 
each  otter,    Thm  Preaent  md  Future-Oriented  Value  Clusters  are* 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  orthogOTal, 

C.    ParCTt  Eduoational  Choice  Battery,    Thm  parent  sample  was 
asked  identioal  questions  to  those  in  tiie  Student  Educational  Choice 
Battery,    to  attempt  at  a  cluater  malyais  of  toia  matrix  was  unsuc- 
cessful* since  there  was  little  varianoe  in  the  matriH  to  start  withi 
most  of  the  parenta  thought  all  of  tiie  goals  "important"  in  choosing 
a  school i    Thus,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon  thm  uae  of  this 
battery  in  our  analysis. 

Student  Record  Sear^ 


In  addition  to  the  structured  interview  material  on  each  student 
in  the  sample*  background  information  was  gathered  by  a  search  of  the 
students'  BUiD  records*    Ihia  backgrotmd  information  included  students' 
aex*  ettaici^*  the  occupational  level  of  Uieir  parents*  and  infOCTia- 
tion  on  thm  students*  school  history,  including  achoola  attended* 
special  statua*  if  any*  Bnd  diaciplinary  history.    ThLm  information 
waa  merged  with  interview  data,  so  that  they  could  be  analyzed 
together. 

Our  student,  data  included  a  record  of  atandardiEsd  test  scores 
over  tiie  fiv^  years  of  BESP*  collected  and  provided  us  by  Level  I 
Evaluation,    These  test  scores  provided  an  alternative  indicator  for  . 
tiie  analysis  of  student  progress, 
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Soores  were  provided  for  two  test  series  =    the  Comprehengive 
Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  ^  with  subtests  in  Readingi  L^guage, 
and  Hatheroaticsi  and  tiie  Cooperative  Aahisvement  Testa  in  Iriglish 
and  Mathematics*    in  general,  the  CTBS  was  administered  in  grades 
1-8,  md  the  Cooperative  in  grades  9-12 1  wifortunately ,  however^ 
due  to  irregularities  in  the  testing  prooedure^  many  scores  on  each 
test  battery  were  missing  for  a  large  segMnt  of  the  sample.  Never- 
theless, thm  remaining  test  data  were  integrated  into  the  student 
data  file  and  used^  witii  caution,  to  supplement  attltudinal  indi- 
cators as  a  measure  of  program  outcome. 

Site  Directors'  Interviews 

All  BESP  site  directors  were  interviewed  twice  during  the 
1973/74  school  year,    Thm  first  interv'iew^  conducted  early  in  the 
fall  semester,  elicited  from  the  directors  lists  of  classes  which 
they  felt  were  the  most  innovative  in  BESP*    Iftese  classroms  were 
initially  observed^  since  BESP  protagonists  felt  they  were  the  best* 
Sitosequently#  classrooms  were  chosen  for  observation  according  to 
tiie  sampling  plan  described  in  tiie  previous  section  on  the  Classroom 
Sample, 

The  second  directors'  interview  was  conducted  at  tte  beginning 
of  the  seeond  semester.    Most  of  the  interview  questions  were  de^ 
si^ed  to  elicit  opinions  i^out  the  four  BESP  goals  i 

Questions  1-11,  inpfoveMnt  of  basic  skills. 

Questions  12-31,  educational  options  and  practices* 
Questions  32-49^  racism* 

Questions  50-61,  incidences  of  violence  and  school  vandalism. 

Several  other  subjects  were  also  included  in  the  interview, 
especially  those  bearing  on  the  rapport  between  school  staffs,  stu- 
dents^ and  parents  I 

Questions  62-68 #      student  responses  to  educational  opportunities, 
QuestiOTS  69-77  f     parental  participatiOT  and  responses  to  edu- 
cational opportunities* 
Questions  78-83  ^     powers-sharing  and  decision-making, 

EHecutive  and  Administrative  interviews 

Key  administrators  in  BUSD  ^d  BESP  were  interviewed  to  obtain 
BR  overall  view  of  the  project,    The  BESP  director  was  interviewed 
ntnnerous  times  during  each  school  year*     Importwt  decisions  ^d 
project  interaction  with  Nll/ESP  were  monitored.    Other  atainistra- 
tive  staff,  e,g. ^  of  the  training  component  and  accounting  office, 
were  also  intervlawed* 
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Interviews  were  held  during  thm  first  y©ar  with  the  euperin- 
tandent  and  nveirfcers  of  the  Berkeley  School  Board*,  Central  Adminia- 
tration,  and  other  key  atoiniatrators  in  BUSD.    Upon  attaining  office, 
the  new  Superintendent  wai  also  interviewed. 

Although  initially  the  staff  and  administrative  interviews  were 
intended  to  be  similar,  it  was  deoided  ttat  different  approaches 
would  result  in  more  useful  information* 

The  atoiniitrative  interview,  unlike  the  staff  interview^  was 
more  loosely  structured  and  was  tape  reoorded.  The  questions  that 
were  asked  of  the  BESP  director  dealt  witti  the  project  as  a  whole, 
and  were  of  tee  following  sorti 

Ip    Define  innovation,  what  it  means  to  you  in  an  educational 
setting* 

2.  Do  you  think  the  people  who  are  involved  in  BESP  perceive 
tiiese  goals  as  something  real  and  tangible?    Or  do  you 
think  toey  are  still  operating  in  a  way  they  think  is 
effective? 

3,  How  about  your  perception  of  the  organisational  structure 
within  BESP?    vrtiat  types  of  decisions  are  easily  made? 

Thm  questions  directed  to  the  support  staff  dealt  more  with 
tte  operation  of  the  project*    Soum  questions  included  weres 

1*    Describe  the  history  of  the  entire  central  support  staff* 

2,  where  does  the  pressure  fo^  accoimt^ility  come  from? 

3.  Do  you  think  there  is  competition  between  the  alternative 
and  comnon  schools,  or  what? 

Teacher  Interviews 

The  sample  of  BESP  teachers  selected  for  interview  during  the 
first  year  was  a  20  percent  random  sample  of  each  BESP  school,  in 
BESP  schools  with  a  large  staff,  the  s^ple  was  stratified  by  race 
and  seic.    The  sample  for  the  coiroon  school  staff  was  selected  to 
match  the  BESP  sample  by  sex,  race^  and  grade  level* 

The  interview  guide  included  the  following  topics i 

1.    Teacher  goals  and  strategies. 


*A11  were  interviewed  with  tiie  exception  of  one  school  board  mender 
who  was  unavailable  dmring  the  school  year* 
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2.  Eduaational  options. 

3.  Baeio  skills. 

4.  ViolenGs/vandaliiinp 

5*  farental  partieipatian* 

7*  opinioni  about  thm  l^erimantal  Srfiooli  Project. 

In  Uie  leoend  year  tta  teaiher  interview  wai  axpandad  and  held 
in  eon j amotion  witti  olasiroam  ©biervations*    The  seoond^year  quas^ 
tionnaire  Qontainad  items  that  oovered  the  following  iseuasi 

1.  Hespondant's  asesasment  of  his/lier  atudants, 

2.  JudgBSfint  of  the  "uniqueness"  of  respondent's  program, 

3.  Eespondant*s  eduaational  goals. 

4.  Eetrospeotive  aomparison  of  program  with  regard  to  goal 
achievement. 

5.  Asiessfflent  of  progrrai's  effeot  on  vandalismi  violence,  and 
raoial  tension. 

6.  Respondent's  personal  eduoational  ideology « 

7.  Degree  to  whieh  respOTdent  has  input  into    eurrioulum  changes . 

8.  Teaching  teohniques  ueed« 

9.  In-service  training  tt^en. 

10.  Respondent's  professional  identity* 

11.  Student  attendanoe. 

12.  Parent  partioipatioR. 


^e  items  dealing  with  issue  #3  above  were  identieal  to  oorres- 
ponding  batteries  in  the  student  and  parent  interviews.    For  oar^ar- 
ison  purposes,  these  items  were  oluster-analyiedi  using  tiie  B--C-TRY 
method  (see  above) ,  revealing  two  goal  alusters  indioative  of  "Tra- 
ditional" amd  "Liberal"  eduoational  goals i 

Cluster  I"Traditional  Eduoatignal  Goals,  defined  byi 

9»  Improved  student  saores  on  stwdardi^ed  tests. 

1«  Inorease  basic  skills  ability  in  your  students. 

S.  Develop  greater  respect  for  discipline  in  your  students, 

13.  Prepare  your  students  for  thm  next  school  yeair. 

Cluster  il"Liberal  Educational  Goals,  defined  byi 

12,  Encourage. greater  participation  of  students  in  choosing 
goals,  planning  currimlum,  mud  other  clasiraom  activities. 

4,    Encourage  independent  activity  and  creative  es^ression. 
8,     Develop  a  positive  self-image  in  students. 

13,  Dtvelop  a  respect  foif  cultural  pluralism  in  your  students. 
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Thm  Conttnunity  Survey 

Thm  eoimtiunity  survey,  a  trend  study  earried  on  in  the  Barkaley 
conmimity  over  two  successive  years,  was  concerned  principally  with 
the  success  of  BESP  in  responding  to  toe  demands  of  consumers  and 
potential  consun^rs.    To  tiiat  end,  tiia  brief  telephone  questionnaire 
contained  items  referring  to  (1)  the  respondent's  fandliarity  with 
BBSP  in  general  and  individual  BESP  programs  in  particular,  and  (2) 
satisfaction  with  the  school  system  in  Berkeley,  and  where  appro- 
priate, with  BESP. 

Classroom  Qbservations 

Conservations  by  ISA  field  ^servers  were  undertaken  both  in- 
formally and  formally.    After  a  latter  of  introduction  by  ISA  for 
entry  into  the  s^ool  (classroom),  the  field  ^server's  presence, 
impressions  and  subsequent  informal  discussions  witti  the  classroom 
teadiers  escpedited  the  descriptions  ©f  the  BESP  progrMis  as  pre- 
sented in  Volmne  II,    Aside  from  this  infomal  means  of  gathering 
ajiformation,  the  development  of  an  observation  code  assisted  the 
systematic  collection  of  data  for  Volime  I  with  respect  to  the 
classroom  structure,  curricula,  teaching  styles  and  use  of  aides, 
Thm  ^servation  code  finally  developed  was  incorporated  into  a 
checksheet  format,  adapted  from  the  Weber  Teaser  Observation  Code 
(Weber  County  School  District,  Ogden,  Utah.  1962)  and  based  on 
techniques  suggested  by  Dr.  Francis  G,  Cornell  and  his  associates 
at  the  University  of  Illinois, 

In  addition,  the  observers  noted  for  each  classroom  such  infor- 
mation as  teacher  ethnicity  and  sex,  and  ethnic  and  sen  character- 
istios  of  students*    This  Information  was  combined  with  data  from 
the  coded  observations  to  form  a  classroom  observation  file. 

The  observation  instrument  was  pre-tested  at  each  sampled  grade 
level  for  inter-^server  reliability  by  several  ISA  field  observers. 
They  completed  the  protocol  twice  per  period;  each  recorded  obser- 
vation covered  five  minutes,  during  which  ttey  were  instructed  to 
focus  intensely  upon  the  classroom  situation  rather  than  to  indulge 
in  leisurely  perusal  or  rmdom  ethnographic  recording.    A  ten-minute 
interval  between  the  two  five-minute  spans  allowed  the  observers 
also  to  record  Glassroom  events  other  than  tooae  specifisally  asked 
for  by  the  observation  instrument, 

itodomizing  the  Observation  times  necessitated  different  ap- 
proaches in  elementary  and  secondaa^  school  classes,  because  the 
eleinentary  schools  have  longer  and  more  imdif ferentiabed  time  seg- 
ments per  si^ject  tiiw  those  at  the  secondary  level-    In  toe  ele- 
mental^ school  classes  the  observers  recorded  their  sets  of  obser- 
vations at  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  class  periods.  The 
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original  intention  of  dividing  saoondary  sGhool  class  periods  into 
two  segrtients  turned  out  to  be  unfaasible^  beGausa  most  classes  spent 
at  least  thm  first  five  minutes  "getting  orgmiied"— a  factor  which 
exit  into  the  period  considerably.    Therefore,  in  the  secondary  school 
classes,  only  one  five^minute  time  mps^  was  used  for  recorded  obser- 
vations,  leaving  plenty  of  time,  of  course,  for  noting  events  and 
details  that  were  not  covered  in  the  observation  instrument.    At  both 

elementary  and  secondary  level j,  each  class  was  observed  (at 
least)  on  two  different  days,  selected  at  random.    The  recorded  ob= 
servations  began  in  Dece^er,  1974^  and  extended  through  March,  1975 
for  the  elemental  schools  and  the  end  of  January,  1975  for  the 
seconda^  schools,. 

From  the  coded  information  garnered  from  these  structured  obser*- 
vations,  we  cluster-analyzed  a  number  of  variables  so  as  to  t^e  the 
classes  along  empirically  derived  dimensions,     ^e  variables  analyzed 
were : 


1-    Type  of  delivei^—lecture/structured  discussion/equal  par- 
ticipation. 

2.  Type  of  thinking  required—memory-identif ication/thinking- 
generaliied/ thinking-interpretation* 

3.  Degree  of  af fect~none/low/^igh* 

4*     Teacher  d©ndnati©n"does  the  teacher  dominate  class  dis- 
cussion^ or  do  the  students,  or  neither? 

5,  Mutuality^ — ^do  both  students  and  teadiers  share  equally  in 
class  discussion? 

6.  Student  dOTination— do  students  dominate  class  discussion^ 
or  does  the  teacher,  or  neitJier? 

(Questions  4,  5^  and  6  were  derived  by  dichotomizing  Item 
5  [Types  of  Domination] "teacher  vm^  all  other  categories, 
mutual  vs*  all  other  categories,  and  student  vs.  all  other 
categories , ) 
7*     Nuirfper  of  disciplinary  interruptions, 

8,  Type  of  class  goals— short/long. 

9,  Do  students  leave  room  without  reprimand?"yea/no* 
10,     Peer  teaching—yes/no. 

11*     Nun^er  of  aides, 

12,  Nuntoer  of  groups  into  whidi  students  are  divided, 

13,  Punitive  affect. 

14,  Rewarding  effect, 

(Questions  13  and  14  were  derived  by  dichotomizing  Item  4 
•     [Types  of  Affect],  similar  to  Questions  4,  5,  and  6  ^ove.) 

15,  Physical  freedom, 

16,  Verbal  freedon. 

(Questiohs  15  and  16  were  derived  by  dichotomizing  Item  6 
[Degrees  of  Freedom],  similar  to  Queitlona  4,  5,  and  6  above.) 
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since  each  class  had  anywhere  from  one  to  six  ^servations, 
each  of  these  indicators  is  an  average  of  all  observations  of  that 
characteristic • 


Cluster  analysis  of  the  Classroom  dbservations  Matrix  pro- 
duced four  factors y  of  which  two  were  defined  by  only  two  items 
in  tiie  Mtrix^  and  were  also  defined  by  definers  of  another  cluster. 
The  matrix  was  therefore  reanalyzed  with  a  raiA  limited  to  two* 
llie  resulting  two  cluster  dimensions  ^  which  account  for  52  percent 
and  25  percent  of  the  coommiality  in  tiie  mtrix^  correlate  with  each 
other  at  •Sfi,     Thm  two  clusters  and  their  definers  arei 


Cluster  I-'-Structurey  defined  byi 

5.    Mutality  in  class  discussion 

1,    Type  of  delivery^  from  lectiire  to  equal  participation 
12,    Nrafcer  of  groups  into  which  students  are  divided 
11*    N\a^er  of  aides 


Cluster  IX— Affect  y  defined  byi 

3*    Degree  of  affect^  from  high  to  none 
14.     Rewarding  affect 
16*     Verbal  freedom 


Using  scales  composed  of  these  two  sets  of  items ^  we  typed  each 
classroom  according  to  its  degree  of  structural  and  affective  "open- 
ness," and  used  this  typolow  to  investigate  whether  BESP  classes 
differed  from  BUSD  classes,  and  whether  my  differences  found  had 
appreci^le  effects  on  student  progress. 


Finally,  aggregate  data  were  collected  on  staffing  patterns 
m  BESP,  to  determine  age,  mmn,  ethnicity,  teacning  status,  and  teach- 
mg  experience  of  the  staff  at  each  site, 


3,     DATA  PROCTSSING 

All  data  processing  on  the  Level  II  project  was  done  with  a 
software  packagr  -ha  Rocial  sciences  called  the  Berkeley  Trans- 

posed File  Stat         .^1  System,  nicknamed  "PICKLE."    The  package  was 
designed  by  the  l     vmy  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  California 
Berkeley,    Thm  hardware  systOT  used  by  the  project  is  the  CDC  6400  at  ' 
Uie  University  of  California  Con^uter  Canter. 

Thm  software  system  provides  most  of  the  operatiane  required  by 
social  scientists  performing  statistical  analyses  on  large  amoimts  of 
data.    The  system  includes  capabilities  for  file  manailm^t,  for  vari- 
able generation  or  transformation  md  for  univariate,  bivariate  and 
multivariate  analysis.    The  same  "l«iguage"  is  used  throughout  the 
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system,  so  that  once  general  rules  are  learned  tiiey  may  be  applied 
in  many  instances. 


The  system  is  designed  to  handle  a  large  voliffiie  of  data  by  a 
trmspQsed  or  inverted  data  structure.    Most  file  systems  store 
data  by  cases,  PiaOB  h^  the  unique  property  of  storing  data  by 
vari^les,    ^e  advantage  of  an  inverted  or  transposed  system  is 
that  it  cuts  down  macdiine  timj  needed  to  process  data,  thereby 
saving  costs  ^  mlike  packages  such  as  the  Statistical  Padcage  for 
Social  Science  (SPSS)  whi^  can  only  handle  a  limited  nuu^er  of 
variables.    The  data  collected  by  the  Level  II  resear^  teMn  would 
have  been  too  volinninous  to  be  handled  by  most  social  science  soft 
ware  packages  witoout  splitting  tiie  data  into  different  files  and 
thus  increasing  costs  in  maohine  time.    In  addition,  a  feature  of 
PiaCLE  gives  it  the  capability  of  creating,  from  its  cvm  file,  a 
binary  file  suitable  for  direct  input  to  SPSS,  thereby  giving  the 
PICKIi  user  the  advantages  of  both  prograifts. 
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d  .  Ingti^y^^  g^i^^tifip  ^^^Ymis  has  compiled  a  sunmiati\'e 

s\  i^ti'^  ^^'^  that  e^siptised  the  Berkelay  Es^erimental 

in  axistance  in  the 


l^^/^ej^  fi^i*' ®^  ^ESP,  P«t  also  those  that  fell  (or  were 
a>\^ii^'h^         w^'^^_^^fe  Volu^^  Contains  24  site  desGriptions . 

si      ^it^*  Atf^^^^GerJ^^^® '  c^^^^ed  in  the  penultirnate  yer.r  of 

f ^^^^  m^tg^^  of  the  ori^iftal  BES?  schools,  Agora  and 

/fK  ^^^^  sif^^*  li^^^         soldiers*  did  not  die,  they  just  faded 
A   .      J^^n  ^ount  of  fatalities  and  surviors.  Con- 

sOtt^  0^  ^ill  be  appended  to  the  Gount  that  follows* 

t\  #^d^^^g  ^9o<^^ft^hesi^  asi^e  to  ^^^^sider  the  2  3  separate  identities 
\^  %5p^tani5,        find  that  almost  half—ll—still 

di^tiP^^  ^it#        ^^ar  Fi^®*     If  the  individual  contponents 

5^  Sh^    ^^ta/G^n^^Jf  %oial^™         rated  as  survivors,  then  the  score 
\  ^Ur^ivo^^"Z^3    fi^^'^^i^ivo^S^^lQ,     ^e  non-survivors  had 

<^°-^^  liqUid^^^  we?*  BlacH  House         casa  da  la  Raza,  ethnically 
\  ^J^^^  schooi^'  Wiix^rd  Alternative,  the  two  junior  high 

tfY^i  ^*-tes  c?^****  bureauetatieally  to  meet  the  federal 

^V^jir         fot  K^,     QQnip^ehensivenesS  in  the  program;  United  Nations 
■'^^Ijj,  Sej^^d?^         plack  Undarachievers  in  the  terminal  phase  of 
L^^^ted  Oaf^r^  and  ^oga/Readin9   (HILC)  r  a  ninth-grade  program 
\«  /    *  achieV^    He  #y"theais  conveyed  by  its  name. 

a.       i^h^^  ^0t:\  of  °^t.ggj"'°*'i^nted  programs,  both  at  the  main  Berkeley 
\  cattpy#         jt*  adjunct  eS^^Us  for  ninth  graders,  were 

^  .^•7''^^  into  ,,»n«'*l  c«reer-*'Otk  programs,  which  were  offered 

t^%j.^  stu^^"^  lopHlationa  on  the  respective  campuses.  The 

trio  £jr''/®*"*y  and  Career  Exploration  at  the  ninth- 

KLV^I^  campus/         0*1  at  the  main  high  school.  Finally, 

X  ai/      Ehvltori^'^^^i  5*"^^*^  «as  diffused  into  its  grades  4-6 

of  June  1976*  were  (in  addition  to  Agora/ 


^  Early  LearP^^^g  Center^  Kilimanjaro,  Franklin 
^^^i^Part  and  J^^^  Muir- 
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Secondary  schools  -  Odyssey,  East  Cainpus,  HUI ,  Collage  Prep, 
Modal  School  A  and  School  of  the  Arts. 

We  turn  now  to  the  promised  explanations.     On  Target  and  Malcolm 
X  Environmental  studies  continued  to  receive  BESP  funds  in  1975/76, 
and  thus  for  budgetary  purposes  they  were  still  alive.     However,  as 
distinct  educational  sites  they  ware  dead.     What  remained  of  On  Target's 
original  program  was  si^sumed  in  a  Career  Center  that  serviced  any 
interested  student  on  the  Berkeley  High  campus.     The  residue  of  the 
Environmental  Studies  program  was  used  to  anrich  curriculum  for  all  6th 
graders  at  Malcolm  X.     In  contrast  to  these  two  sites,  HUI  vanished  as 
a  separate  entity  from  the  BESP  budget  in  1975/76,  but  remained  very 
much  alive  on  West  Campus.     In  this  instance,  for  administrative  and 
budgetary  purposes  all  BESP  programs  on  West  Campus  were  confined  into 
something  called  West  Campus  Alternative,  but  by  1975/76  HUI  was  the 
sole  remaining  viable  BESP  program  on  that  ca^us.     Other  BESP  remnants 
were  absorbed  into  a  service  program  tot  all  West  Campus  students  called 
Career  Eduoation. 

In  1976/77,  the  year  after  BESPi  the  number  of  survivors  dwindled 
to  seven*     The  surviving  elementary  schools  were  Early  Learning  Center, 
Kilinianjaro  and  John  Muir*     At  the  Eecondary  level  survivors  were 
College  Prepi  East  Can^us,  Model  School  A  and  Odyssey. 

In  keeping  with  the  overall  fr^ework  of  this  final  report  by 
ISA?  the  site  descriptions  are  structured  to  pinpoint  the  four  strate- 
gies inherent  in  NIE/ESP*s  research  and  development  TOdel,     Thus,  each 
site  description  is  divided  under  four  major  headings: 

Eaergenoe  in  Local  Plan 

Articulation 

Funding 

Evaluation 
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BLACK  HOUSE 


ABSTMCT 


Black  House  opened  in  Fall  1970  with  the  help  of  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant  and  was  taken  into  the  BESP  fold  in  1971.     It  was  liquidated 
in  June  1973  beeause  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  ruled  that  it  violated 
Title  VI   (school  desegregation)  of  the  1964  'Civil  Rights  Act,     In  its 
two  years  as  part  of  BESP,  Black  House  was  under  constant  OCR  sur- 
veillance*   The  cloud  of  suspicion,  the  ever  present  danger  to  its 
existence^  were  the  paramount  conditions  of  its  brief  life  span. 

The  idea  for  the  school  originated  in  discussions  between  a 
young  Black  Studies  consultmt-instrUGtor  at  Community  High  School 
(later  Genesis)  and  momm  Black  students  who  felt  that  CHS  was  so 
white-oriented  that  it  did  not  respond  to  needs  of  Black  students, 
l^e  rationale  for  the  school  was  as  follows i    Many  Black  students 
did  poorly  in  the  high  schools  that  were,  despite  desegregation, 
pemieated  with  the  predominant  assmnptions,  values  and  aspirations 
of  white  society,    I^ese  students  lagged  because  of  a  vast  gulf  be- 
tween their  ethnic  frai^  of  reference,  both  experiential  and  cul- 
tural, and  the  educational  program  and  mtbience  that  emerged  from  a 
different  (i,e,,  white)  ea^rience  md  culture.     It  was  hypothesized, 
therefore,  that  a  school  that  was  steeped  in  Black  historical  tra- 
dition wd  contempora^  reality,  that  nurtured  Black  consciousness 
and  self-esteem,  that  viewed  s^ject  matter  from  a  Black  perspective 
and  in  relation  to  the  Black  condition^  would  el:Ufiinate  the  gap 
between  the  commmiity  and  school  environments  and  would  motivate 
Black  students  to  realize  their  potential* 

Curriculian  had  two  emphases  i    basic  skills  (according  to  a 
BESP  estimate  between  80  and  90  percent  of  Black  House  students  were 
deficient  in  basic  skills)  and  Black  consciousness  (typical  of  the 
latter  en^hasis  were  a  political  economy  course  in  Black  Nation 
Building  and  a  civics  course  called  The  Black  jian  and  the  Law)  *  The 
student  population*  estimated  at  between  40  and  80  9-12  grade  stu- 
dents in  the  two  BESP  years,  was  all  Black  (eacoept  for  one  Chicano 
in  1971/72) ,  as  was  the  staff  (without  exception) ,    BESP  and  the 
Black  House  staff  em^asiMd  that  student  composition  was  determined 
by  free  student  dioice,  not  systan  coercion,  and  the  choice  was 
determined  by  the  school's  educational  mission,  not  by  a  racial 
exclusion  policy.    These  argiments  were  rejected  by  OCR,    so  was  a 
plan  for  an  Alliance  of  Black  House i  Casa  de  la  Raza,  an  ettaically 
oriented  Oilcano  gehooli  and  Odyssey,  a  multi-ethnic  BESP  site. 
Under  thm  Alliance  proposal  the  three  schools  would  have  retained 
their  autonomy  and  thm  integrity  of  their  original  conceptioni  they 
would  have  taught  core  courses  to  their  respective  student  populations 
in  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  students  would  have  attended 
multi-etonic  couraeg  that  drew  not  only  on  the  Alliance  schools,  but 
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also  on  otiier  BESP  or  corattn  schools  in  the  district* 


Foreed  into  a  defgnsiva  position ,  preoooupied  ^ith  the  struggla 
for  survival/  Blad^  Housa  had  little  inelination,  tire  Md  enera^ 
for  internal  evaluation,  and  was  not  dispoied  to  be  hospitable  to 
outside  evaluators^    Moreover,  truncation  of  the  sohool's  troubled 
axistenoe  after  only  two  years  as  a  BESP  site  also  impaired  adaquata 
evaluation.     As  a  eonsequenoe  there  are  no  avaluatlon  data  on  cog- 
nitive or  affective  growtii* 

However,  even  if  suoh  data  were  avail^la  and  indicated  a  high 
rate  of  achievement,  they  wuld  not  have  been  relevant  t.    the  decisiv 
"evaluation"  that  was  made  by  OCR*    ThB  critical  issue  baoame  the 
right  of  a  scdiool  district  to  sponsor  such  an  eKperijnent,  rather  thM 
what  the  es^riment  did  or  could  produce*    Given  the  fact  that  deseg^ 
regation/  as  thus  far  impleaiented  in  the  United  States,  has  not  pro- 
duced conclusive  evidence  of  overcOTing  ethnic  ine^ality  in  educa- 
tional achievement  (with  all  toe  consequent  is^liQations  for  ethnio 
inequality  in  tte  society  at  large) ,  it  would  lem  that  experimen- 
tation Witt  alternatives  to  the  prevailing  patterns  is  valid  and 
vital.    Blade  Kouse  represented  luch  eKperiaentation,  the  Mst  inno- 
vative experimentation  attemptad  un^r  the  msP  flag.    By  compelling 
the  liquidation  of  Bla^  Hou^e,  OCR  has  cast  a  bli^iting  pall  on  a 
crucial  area  of  educational  experimentation  in  the  United  states. 
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EMERGENCE  IN  LOCAL  PLAN 


Thm  origins  of  Black  House  can  be  traced  to  two  sources i  the 
"free  school"  movement  and  the  powerful  surge  to  Black  identity  and 
Black  pride #  which  began  to  be  generated  by  conspicuous  currents  in  the 
Black  freedom  TOvement  in  the  late  1960 -s* 

The  "free  school"  movement^  in  the  form  of  Community  High  School  I 
(later  Genesis)  ,  serv^ed  as  the  launching  pad,  but  the  propellant  was 
the  assartion  of  Blackness  as  a  distinct  and  admirable  value*  More 
specifically,  a  young  Black  teacher^  who  was  brought  into  CHS  as  a 
Black  Studies  mnsultant,  foimd  deep  discontent  among  Black  students 
at  that  site.     They  complained  that  CHS  was  oriented  toward  the  white 
majority  in  its  student  bo^  and  staff,  that  it  was  not  responsive, 
either  in  program  or  attiosphere,   to  needs  of  Black  students.     In  dis- 
cussions between  the  yoimg  Black  teacher  and  the  discontented  Black 
students  the  idea  for  Black  House  was  born*     In  the  process  of  shaping 
the  idea  into  a  proposal  for  submission  to  the  Berkeley  School  Board, 
thm  young  teacher  consulted  with  the  originator  of  CHS  and  Herbert 
Kohl,  the  most  influential  "free  school"  proponent  in  Berkeley  at  that 
time* 

The  proposal  was  suteiitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  School  Board 
in  July  1970*     Black  House  opened  in  the  Fall  seMSter  of  that  year, 
housed  in  makeshift  quarters  at  the  West  Berkeley  TOCA,  which  is  in 
a  Black  conanunity*     In  the  plan  produced  by  BESP  in  Spring  1973  for 
the  second  30  months  of  the  program,  it  was  said  retrospectively  that 
"the   (initial)  aim  of  Black  House  was  to  structure  Bn  educational  program 
which  acciirataly  reflected  Black  achievement  and  would  renew  the  will 
of  Black  youtii  to  learn  and  become  prepared  to  survive  in  the  hostile # 
racist  American  envirormient*  " 

The  young  Black  teacher,  %dio  was  the  founder  of  Black  House  and 
becMie  its  first  director  (a  service  that  was  terminated  by  a  fatal 
auto  accident  in  Summer  1971) ,  offered  a  more  elaborate  rationale  for 
the  school*     "tte  blatantly  obvious  fact,"  he  wrote,  "(is)  that  Black 
students  are  simply  not  performing  according  to  their  best  abilities  in 
Berkeley  High  School*.  *^e  real  problem  at  hand  (is)  how  to  motivate  and 
teach  Black  students*" 

Berkeley  High,  he  argued,  could  not  solve  this  problem  for  large 
numbers  of  Black  students  because  of  a  yawning  gulf  between  the  school 
and  the  home  (home  be tog  used  not  only  to  designate  domicile  and 
family,  but  to  embrace  the  Black  community  with  its  unique  status, 
experience  and  culture)*     The  large,   "integrated"  but  white-^dominated 
high  school  offered  Black  students  an    "ivory  tower"  education,  un-- 
related  to  their  experience  and  culture,  and  to  the  real  problems  they 
would  haw  to  confront  in  their  real  world*     A  viable  alternative,  he 
concluded,  was  a  school  that  was  not  cloistered  in  a  white  "ivory  tower" 
but  rooted  in  the  reality  of  the  Black  aniDience,  a  school  where  shared 
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experience,  shared  cailture  and  a  broad  coimiunity  of  aspirations 
created  empathy  and  the  possibilities  for  true  conttnunicatian  between 
staff  and  students*     Students  could  be  motivated  to  learn  because 
then  education  would  be  seen  as  "more  thmn  something  'the  man'  says 
one  has  to  go  through."     Instead,  education  would  be  perceived  as 
vitally  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  students  as  individuals  and  as 
merriers  of  an  ethnic  consnunity.     "Many  students,"  he  asserted, 
"cannot  even  begin  to  understand  the  import mee  of  going  to  sch^l 
unless  they  know  that  it  will  help  toeir  survival  as  Black  people." 
Black  House,  as  an  all-Black  alternative,  would  impart  that  know^ 
ledge  ^d  would,  indeed,  provide  education  designed  to  help  tta 
students'  survival  as  Blade  people  * 

The  essence  of  this  argianent  had  been  articulated  previously 
by  proponents  of  various  forms  of  Black  autonomy  at  various  levels 
of  the  educational  system*     However,  here  it  was  advanced  in  specific 
circumstances ,  and  the  form  in  which  the  argraent  was  couched  re- 
flected these  circumstances.    Thm  form  was  an  open  letter,  addressed 
to  "Whom  It  May  Concern,"  dated  March  29,  1971/  a  scant  seven  months 
after  Black  House  opened  its  doors*    ^at  the  founder-director  felt 
impelled  to  so  address  a  militant  apologia  for  Black  House  already 
indicated  the  hostile  pressures  to  which  it  was  subjected  from  the 
very  outset.     The  docmtent  was  explicit  on  this  scorer    the  school 
"finds  itself  surroimded  by  heated  controversy"!  it  is  a  target  for 
"many  ang^  epitiiets";  some  critics  have  gone  "so  far  as  to  include 
attempts  to  defame  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  some  of  our 
staff  members**' 

To  understand  the  intensity  of  feeling  about  Black  House,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  ^e  school  was  launched  in  1970.    This  was 
only  two  years  after  Berkeley  had  completed  the  bused  "integration" 
of  its  entire  public  school  system^  a  feat  that  was  widely  celebrated 
for  its  Goi..prehensiveness  and  relative  orderliness*  Within  Berkeley, 
this  achievement  was  a  source  of  great  pride  in  many  quarters,  and 
nationally  it  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  Berkeley  school  system, 
as  a  model  to  emulate* 

Black  House  was  a  discordant  note  §mid  the  still-resounding 
echoes  of  self-congratulation.     It  was  a  challenge  to  the  integrationist 
credo*     Inevitably,  it  offended  much  of  the  Berkeley  education  estab-- 
lishment,  much  of  Berkeley's  politically  potent  white  liberal  community, 
and  an  unmeasurable  segment  of  the  Black  community  that  included  a 
nun^er  of  articulate  Black  educators  and  Black  conttnimity  figures  who 
had  been  in  the  van  of  the  integrationist  movement* 

A  coincidence  only  eKacerbated  the  situation.     In  the  same  year 
that  Berkeley  p^lic  schools  were  integrated  the  cry  of  "Black  Power  1" 
reverberated  through  the  land.    Within  Berkeley,  the  many  innuendos 
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of  this  suggestive  slogan  were  er^odied  in  the  tangible  form  of  the 
Blade  Panther  Party,     Another  coincidence r     1968,  the  year  of  Berkeley 
school  integration  I  was  also  the  ye^  ^en  Berkeley  was  the  scene  of 
a  sensationalized  "shootout"  between  Black  Panthers  and  police.  In 
tile  pi±»lic  mind  (or  some  part  of  it)  ,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fom 
a  vague  association i    Black  House-Black  Power-Black  Panther, 

Even  so  brief  a  sketch  of  certain  factors  in  the  Berkeley  environ- 
ment circa  1970  helps  to  explain  why  the  March  29,  1971  open  letter 
from  the  Blade  House  director  and  staff  had  the  tone  of  a  defiant 
communique  from  a  beleaguered  fortress.    From  its  inception  Black 
House  was  forced  into  a  defensive  position,    A  concentrated  Bnd  overt 
manifestation  of  the  hostility  that  attended  the  birth  of  Black  House 
was  an  extraordinary  action  by  the  counseling  staff  of  Berkeley  High 
School.    Even  before  Bla^  House  opened,  the  counselors  announced 
that  if  and  when  it  did  open,  they  would  not  service  it*    They  for- 
mally retreated  from  this  position  only  after  a  dramatic  confron- 
tation with  the  superintendent  and  school  board  members,  in  which 
they  were  advised  that  failure  to  carry  out  their  duties  in  relation 
to  the  new  school  would  constitute  grounds  for  dismissal.  Abandon- 
ment of  a  formal  position  under  threat  of  dismissal  is  not  the  same 
as  a  change  of  heart.     Indeed,  the  Black  House  staff  was  never  per= 
suaded  that  the  BHS  counseling  staff  (with  one  exception)  faithfully 
fulfilled  its  responsibilities  to  the  school. 

Given  all  the  above ^  the  question  arises:    why  did  the  school 
board  approve  the  Black  House  proposal  in  July  1970^  which  also 
meant  district  assumption  of  responsibility  for  funding  the  school, 
as  this  was  a  year  before  ESP  came  upon  the  scane.     One  t^gible 
e>^l^ation  is  vigorous  support  of  the  proposal  by  Hazaiah  Williams, 
a  Blade  school  board  meniser,  and  Superintendent  Foster*     Other  ex- 
planations are  more  speculative.    Even  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
initiative  for  Black  House  reflected  only  a  minority  sentiment  in 
the  Black  eomnimity,  this  was  a  highly  vocal  and  assertive  minority 
at  the  time,  and  those  attributes  endowed  it  with  some  political 
clout.    Moreover,  with  the  elements  of  pluralism  that  were  operative 
in  thB  Berkeley  school  system  and  conmimity,  any  given  alternative 
did  not  have  to  represent  a  majority  consensus i  all  it  needed  was  a 
o-'^ible  constituency.    Black  House  was  conceived  as  an  experiment 
that  would  involve  mamm  100  students  at  a  tim  (out  of  a  student^ 
population  of  some  15,000  in  the  school  district).    As  such  it  was 
deemed  worthy  of  active  support  by  Foster  and  Williams,  and  if  some 
board  members  had  misgivings  about  the  general  conception  of  the 
school,  its  very  modest  size  could  have  been  a  factor  in  dissuading 
them  from  entering  into  battle  over  it  with  such  potent  opponents 
as  Poster  and  Williams- 


Once  the  sciiool  had  been  approved  mA  fmded  as  a  district 
alternative  *  It  wae  hardly  politio  to  exolude  it  from  the  BESP 
package  that  was  submitted  to  OE/ESP  in  June  1971,    tod  once  Black 
House  became  the  recipient  of  federal  funds,  it  was  also  subjegt 
to  special  federal  scrutiny.    Federal  pressures,  it  soon  became 
apparent,  could  be  far  more  formidable  than  hostility  or  criticism 
within  Berkeley, 

In  Spring  1971  (just  about  the  time  when  BUSD  was  drafting  its 
experimental  schools  plan  for  submission  to  OE/ESP)^  the  U.  s. 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  conducted 
hearings  in  Berkeley  (and  elsewhere)  on  the  progress  of  desegregation 
Md  its  effects  upon  educational  opportunity.    The  consnittee  ex- 
hibited particular  interest  in  Berkeley's  system  of  educational 
options  mnd  seemed  to  regard  su^  schools  as  Black  House  and  Casa 
de  la  Raza  (a  Oiicano  school  that  was  being  proposed  as  part  of 
BESP)  as  accept^le  experiments  in  coping  wito  problems  of  certain 
minority  students, 

Among  those  not  present  at  the  hearing  was  Senator  John  L, 
McClellan  of  Arki^sas,  a  coimnittee  member.    Later  that  year^  after 
Black  House  and  Casa  had  been  approved  for  federal  ESP  funding, 
McClellii  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Off ice  for  Civil  Rights,  the 
miw  agency  charged  witii  prmary  responsibility  for  enforcing  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,    McClellan  posed  a  questions 
how  could  OCR  legally  countenance  such  "segregated"  schools  as 
Black  House  ^d  Casa  even  as  it  was  insisting  on  desegregation  of 
the  Arkansas  school  system?    The  question  seemed  simple,  but  an 
answer  would  have  been  C(OTpliGated--if  it  had  been  given,  OCR 
chose  not  to  answer  this  question i  instead  it  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  two  schools  ^d  subsequently  adopted  the  position  that 
they  could  not,  in  fact,  be  legally  countenanced. 

McClellan 's  thrust  and  the  OCR  response  created  an  embarrass- 
ing situatiOT  for  ffiiw.    In  approving  the  BESP  package,  including 
Black  House  and  Casa,  OE  ruled,  in  effect,  that  the  two  ethnic 
schools  were  acceptable  educational  eKperiments.    Thus,  it  appeared 
that  two  agencies  of  HEW  were  at  loggerheads.    However,  there  was 
no  public  clash.    A  defense  of  the  ^o  controversial  schools  would 
have  faced  formidable  political  odds.    Some  of  these  werei 

1.    Paradoxically,  in  Berkeley  the  greatest  misgivings  about 
the  two  spools  were  voiced  by  coimnitted  integrationists,  but  in 
Washington  the  pressure  against  them  was  being  applied  by  a  tradi- 
tional leader  of  segregationist  forces.    To  be  sure,  the  motivations 
were  opposite,  but  just  the  s-mm  the  practical  effect  was  to  lodge 
the  two  schools  between  two  very  hea^  millstones  in  the  educational 
mill. 
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2.  A  ewspieuauB  peculiarity  of  American  polities  is  a  re- 
aurrent  hlom  betwetn  Kepyblicans  and  Qonmrnrvrntlvm  Southern  Damo- 
erats  in  the  Congress.  For  a  Rap\Jblioan  Administration  faeed  with 
a  Democratie  majority  in  Congress  that  bloo  Le  the  best  hope  for 
getting  muoh  of  its  program  through  the  legiglative  prooess.  This 
was  the  situation  in  1970-73.    MoClellan  was  an  influential  spokes- 
man of  the  ooniervative    iouttern  Demoorats  in  Congress,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  tiie  Nixon  Administration  would  not  lightly 
risk  his  dlapleaaure. 

3.  within  Berkeley,  as  already  indioated^  there  was  a  serious 
cleavage  ^out  Blaok  Houses    The  school  district  was  not  in  a 
position  to  play  the  political  trump  of  a  united  eitizenry  behind 
it  on  this  issue.    Moreover,  defiance  of  the  OCR  finding  that  Black 
House  and  Casa,  as  constituted,*  did  violate  Title  VI  would  have 
jeopardized  not  only  federal  funding  for  the  two  controversial 
schools,  but  all  ,federal  funds  coming  into  the  district.    The  dis- 
trict could  reasonably  assume  that  this  was  an  intoler^le  price 

to  pay. 

4.  Finally,  the.  issues  posed  by  the  two  schools  were  complex. 
Powerful  argianents  could  be  advanQSd  for  toeir  validity  as  educational 
experiments,  but  at  the  smm  titm,  as  HcClellan  clearly  demonstrated, 
they  could  ftlso  be  used  by  segregationists  to  ei^M-rass  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  officially  adopted  p\^lic  policy  of  school  desegrega- 
tion.   Aside  from  their  susceptibility  to  use  as  political  foils, 
there  was  also  the  honest  conviction  in  integrationist  circles  that 
separatist  sdiools  at  this  juncture  represented  a  retrograde  step 
educationally  and  sociologically. 

Considering  the  above  factors,  it  would  seem  in  retrospect 
that  once  HcClellan  prodded  OCR  the  fate  of  Bdack  House  was  sealed. 
But  the  danoiaamant     was  delayed,    McClellan  made  his  move  just  as 
Blade  House  became  a  BESP  site  and  two  full  school  years  passed 
before  it  was  terminated  in  June  1973,     If  local  hostilities  and 
pressures  pushed  Blade  House  into  a  defensive  position  in  the  pre- 
BESP  period,  the  si^sequent  federal  pressures,  with  the  power  of 
legal  sanctions  behind  them,  magnified  and  solidified  tiie  beleaguered 
fortress  mentality.    Sporadic  ISA  observations  at  the  site  conflm 
that  tiie  director  and  staff  were  so  preoccupied  with  the  struggle 
for  survival  that  other  pr^lems  received  inadequate  attention.  The 
circinnstaiees  were  not  designed  to  encourage  a  welcome  to  outside 
evaluators . 

Thm  most  antoitious  strategy  devised  to  deflect  the  OCR  axe  was 
the  Alliance  plan.    The  plan,  shaped  over  an  extended  time  in  the 
1972/73  sdiool  year  and  intended  for  implementation  in  -tte  Fall  1973 
semester,  proposed  an  alli»ce  of  Black  House,  Casa  and  Odyssey,  a 
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multi-ethnic  BISP  lit©.    ThmBm  three  off-aits  ichooli  were  to  re- 
tain core  couraes  for  their  reipective  student  ^pulationi^  and 
ttim  integrity  of  toeir  original  aonaeptions.    However,  they  were 
also  to  offer  lupplementary  prograina  in  whidi  toey  not  mly  ihared 
their  resouroei,  but  alio  utilized  the  facilities  of  BUSD  cOTmon 
echoole,     "Bie  purpoie  of  the  Alliance,"  the  plan  explained,  "is 
to  link  the  ettnipally  oriented  educatim  that  Black  House  and 
Casa  have  developed  to  the  muiti*aultural  emphasis  that  is  offered 
by  Odyssey  and  other  alternatives  in  the  Berkeley  district."  The 
core  courses  were  to  be  s^eduled  for  the  morning  ^  and  the  other 
courses,  exposing  Alliance  students  to  ffiulti-ethnic  settings  and 
multi-cultural  progrins,  were  set  for  the  aftanioon*    Examples  of 
proposed  daily  schedules  ware  as  follows i 

A  lOth-grade  student  at  Blade  House  would  attend  alaises,  one 
hour  ea^,  in       s.  History,  Blade  Studies,  and  Intermediate  fad- 
ing and  Writing  at  Black  House.    After  the  lunch  break  he  would, 
almg  with  students  from  other  Alliance  sites,  t^e  Physical  Edu- 
cation at  Casa  and  Multi-Art  at  Odyssey,    His  final  period  would 
be  devoted  to  a  Physics  class  at  ^rkeley  High,  attended  by  other 
Allimce  students  as  well  as  Berkeley  High  students,  enrolled  in 
either  alternative  programs  or  the  common  school  prograun, 

A  sixtii-grade  student  at  Casa  would  take  World  History,  Hath, 
and  Language  Arts  at  Casa  in  the  morning*    In  the  afternoon  he 
would  attend  a  Science  and  a  Music  class  at  Longfellow  Elementary 
(4-6)  School. 


On  June  13,  1973,  OCR  formally  rejected  toe  Alliance  proposal, 
OCR  insisted  that  "no  student  be  permitted  to  attend  a  one-race  or 
racially  isolated  class  for  greater  than  25  percent  of  any  schwl 
day,"    Compliance  with  this  condition  (along  with  sOTie  others) 
would  have  effectively  riullified  the  ratianale  for  Black  House  and 
Casa,  as  originally  conceived.    At  tois  point  BUSD  was  threatened 
with  non-approval  of  its  12,867,735  ESP  contract  (for  the  December 
1973-June  1976  period)  unless  the  two  sdiools  were  closed  pending 
adoption  of  a  compliance  plBn  satisfactory  to  OCR.    The  BUSD  super- 
intendent hereupon  notified  OCRi     "We  will  discontinue  the  operation 
of  Black  House  and  Casa  de  la  Ra^a  srfiools," 

Having  sketched  the  history  thmt  involved  the  legal  right  of 
Black  House  to  live,  we  turn  now  to  what  it  did  (aside  from  strugglinc 
for  survival)  while  it  was  alive. 

Precise  data  are  hard  to  come  by,    mmn  the  school  closed  the 
incumbent  director  retained  all  its  records.    District  record-keeping 
was  spotty.    Access  for  e valuators  was  uneven  and  uncertain.    As  a 
consequence  one  must  rely  on  the  bast  approximations. 
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Blaek  Houie  opened  in  the  Fall  1970  amestsr  with  appfoximataly 
40  10-12  grade  students,  lix  staff  mambars  (includinf  tta  founder- 
director)^  a  S28,000  Ford  Faundation  grant,  and  eramped  quarters  in 
the  West  Berkelay  YHCA. 

With  BEEP  fvmding^  it  moved  in  1971  to  more  mplm  quarters  in 
a  remodalad  warehouse-off iee  building  in  Wast  Berkeley's  industrial 
district,  bordering  on  Blade  and  ChioMO  rasidential  cOTRiunities* 
The  student  population  in  1971/72  was  between  40  and  70,  depending 
upon  which  estimata  and  whidi  method  far  cOTiputation  are  aoceptad. 
The  district  attendanaa  roster  oarried  40  students  at  Blade  Housa. 
But  this  exaludad  students  who  attended  Blade  House  alasses,  al- 
though they  ware  anrolled  at  Berkaley  High  S^ool.    A  BEEP  broahura 
astimated  "about  60"  students  in  tiiis  scdiool  ymBX,     isa's  Report  . 
No,  1:    A  Retroapertive  Dasariptian  of  BUED/mEP  from  Its  toaeption 
'airough  Juna  1973  jdatad  Septai^ar  1,  1973)  put  the  atudant  nuntoar~ 
at  "approximataly  70*" 

A  similar  unaartainty  attands  staff  size*    The  central  BESP 
affiaa  estimated  that  aertifiaated  staff  rangad  between  1*8  and 
3,5  full-time  equivalante  in  1971/72|  thp  distriat  attendanoa  affica 
put  that  figure  at  1^4*     ISA  observers  rapartad  that  the  alaasified 
staff  raster  ranged  betwaen  5  and  7  in  tiiat  year^  and  that  6  aon- 
sultwts  and  4  work^atudy  students  rounded  out  the  ataff ,  The 
grade  spraad  became  9-12,    The  administratis  aonsistad  of  a  full- 
time  direotar  and  a  saoratary. 


Stated  objaatives  vara: 


1*    To  develop  atonia  pride 

2.    To  develop  a  knowladga  of  Blaak  histary^  art^  literature 
and  eultura^  and  a  aonaaieuinaas  of  the  Blaek  eKperienaa. 
3*    To  areate  a  funatianal  relationship  between  the  sahool 

and  the  Blade  aaimunity* 
4*    To  help  atudants  develop  self-diseiplina ^  self-awareness, 

self-diraation  and  motivation- 
s'   To  develop  aoimuniaatian  and  thinking  skills. 

To  help  realiza  these  objectives #  the  eurriaulum  for  Fall  1971 
inaluded  suah  alass  subjeets  asi 


Afriean  Literature 
Saienae 

Creative  Writing 
Reading  ^d  Writing 


Blaak  Philosophy 
Blaak  Art 
Bla^  Man 

Slavery,  Civil  War, 
^d  Reaanstruetion 


Blaek  Music 
Math 

Photography 
Rewriting  Blaak 
History  and  Literature 
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class  saheduling  raa#mblad  eollsge  patterns  mora  glosaly  thai 
conventional  high  sahool  pattarngp    If  thre#  houri  per  week  wera 
earmarkad  for  a  particular  eourae,  for  example^  it  sould  hm  of fared 
In  thrae  me-hour  laasions,  or  in  two  90-minute  sassiois^or  in  a 
blodc  of  thrae  hours.    Sueh  flexibility  was  faoilitatad  by  tha 
smallneis  of  the  overall  student  ^pulation  and  the  smallneas  of 
individual  clasaes-  -        -  -  -  — 

Blaak  Houae  alao  asqperiinanted  with  what  was  oalled  a  "eeKemeater" 
(six  six-week  sesaions  within  the  eohool  year,  three  leaaions  in 
each  sawaster) .    It  was  felt  that  toesa  short  but  ooneentrated 
aouries  would  be  partioularly  uiaful  in  teaching  baaio  ekills,  help- 
ing to  develop  a  poeitiva  attitude  among  students  by  iinparting  to 
them  a  sense  of  produotivity  and  aecomplistoent  upon  oompletion  of 
aadi  six-weak  session.    This  ayetam  was  employed  in  the  Fall  1972 
samaster.    For  the  Spring  1973  samestar  a  modifleation  was  intro- 
duced i    the  asTOster  was  divided  into  two  nina-v^ak  seaaions. 

According  to  the  BESP  plan  for  the  second  30  months  of  the 
program,  between  80  and  90  percent  of  Black  House  students  were 
deficient  in  basic  skilla,  md  consequently  a  primary  focus  of  the 
acdiool  was  on  baaic  akilla,.    Team  teaching,  small  claaa  sizea  (one 
teacdier  for  15  students) ,  and  special  tutors  from  U,  C.  c«iplemented 
the  ea^erimentation  with  class  scheduling  and  sub-division  of  the 
semester  into  smaller  time  periods  in  the  effort  to  further  the 
acquisition  of  basic  skilla. 

In  interviews  with  ISA,  administrative  parsonnal  stressed  an 
insistence  on  student  discipline  Mid  a  serious  commitment  to  learn- 
ing.    It  was  stated  repeatedly  that  Black  House  was  not  the  place 
for  "jiving  around,"    To  corroborate  this  pointy  there  was  a  deci- 
sion in  the  Spring  1973  semester  to  drop  16  students  because  they 
were  not  responsive  to  the  program*    There  were  also  instances 
when  students  were  refused  enrollment  because  of  an  apparent  incli- 
nation to  view  the  school  as  a  congenial  and  convenient  locale  for 
dubious  activities. 

In  tha  1972/73  achool  year  student  population  was  estimated 
(by  central  BESP)  at  about  80  and  a  goal  of  100  atudents  was  sat* 
(to  ISA  ^server  counted  69  studants  at  the  actuol  in  the  Spring 
1973  aemester^  38  males  and  31  females,)     The  curriculum  retained 
its  dual  emphasis  on  Black  consciousness  and  basic  skills.  Typi- 
cal of  the  Bla^  consciousness  emphasis  were  a  political  economy 
course  in  Bla^  Nation  Building  and  a  civics  course  called  The 
Black  Mai  md  the  Law, 

Qfily  students  who  volunteered  (and  this  included  those  referred 
by  counselors)  were  admitted  to  the  school.    The  enrollment  was  all 
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Black,  exaept  for  one  non-Black  atudant  (a  Qilaano)   in  tile  1971/72 
school  year.     Thm  staff  was  all  Black  throughoTjt  tha  school's 
existence*     isA  observation  discerned  a  change  in  itudant  compo- 
sition between  ttie  spool's  first  year^  pre-BESP,  and  siissequent 
y^rs  when  it  was  in  the  BESP  fold*     In  the  first  year  more  than 
half  of.  the  students  c^e  from  middle-class  families*    Biis  was 
probably  due  to  the  principal  source  of  the  initial  enrollment— 
Communiqp  High  School.     In  the  sudbsequent  years  the  students  were 
predominantly  of  working-class  origin,  and  an  ISA  observer  estimated 
that  alxjut  50  percent  came  from  single-parent  families.     In  part, 
according  to  Black  House' staff ,  the  change  in  composition  was  due 
to  the  inclination  of  the  Berkeley  High  School  counseling  staff  to 
view  Black  House  as  a  rOTedial  program.    About  30  percent  of  the 
Black  House  students  in  1972/73  were  steered  to  the  school  by  BHS 
counselors .    The  staff  would  haw  preferred  a  more  representative 
cross-section  of  Black  students *  both  with  respect  to  academic 
achievement  and  socioecoTOmlc  status. 

Governance  of  the  school  was  lodged  essentially  in  the  director 
and  staff  who  made  the  major  decisions  through  consensus.  Parent 
understandii^  of,  and  support  for,  the  school  were  sought,  but 
parents  were  not  involved  in  the  governing  process.     Nor  were  the 
students . 

One  must  remember  that  Black  House  existed  as  a  BESP  site  for 
only  two  years #  and  in  all  that  time  it  was  tmder  constmt  pressure. 
It  is  tempting — ^but  idle— to  speculate  about  what  might  have  been, 
had  it  lived  longer,  and  without  the  OCR  a^ce  over  its  head, 

ARTICULATION 

Because  of  its  imique  and  concentrated  Black  consciousness 
ori^tation.  Black  House  did  not  readily  fit  into  a  systcmi-wide 
articulation  scheme.    Any  student  in  grades  9-12  could  choose 
Black  House  and  secure  admission  on  a  showing  of  serious  attiti^e 
toward  the  school's  program.     Consequently  all  Berkeley  pijDlic 
schools  that  served  these  grades,  as  well  as  the  grades  7-8  jmior 
high  schools,  were  potential  recruiting  grounds  for  Black  House. 
To  be  sure,  studeftts  in  Blade  Studies  courses  at  other  sites 
could  transfer  to  Black  House  for  what  was  prestaaably  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  intensive    Black  Studies  curriculmn*  but 
this  hardly  made  for  a  systematic  articulation  design. 

An  undetermined  nu^er  of  Black  House  students  also  took 
courses  at  Berkeley  High  School,  which  possessed  facilities  {e,g., 
science  laboratories)  that  Black  House  did  not.     Here  again,  the 
evidence  is  that  this  was  a  matter  of  individual  choice,  and  not 
part  of  an  articulation  pattern. 

From  the  available  data  it  is  not  possible  to  spell  out  the 
articulation  within  the  s^ool*     However,  students  did  graduate 
from  Black  House,  indicating  thmt  a  process  of  articulation  was 
at  work. 
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FUNDBIG 

Beeauee  of  the  uncertainty  that  ihadowed  the  exiitenee  of  BlaGk 
Housa  from  the  outset  it  im  unlikely  that  five--year  foward  funding 
GOiJ.d  have  been  raaisuring  on  the  iiaue  of  eontinuity  over  the 
allotted  time  apan. 

Like  adtoinistrators  of  other  alternative  schools^  eipeoially 
those  that  were  off-site,  Blaek  House  administrators  TOmplained 
^out  a  tight  budget.    However,  no  claim  was  made  ttat  Black  House 
was  discriminated  against  in  toe  allocation  of  BESP  funds  ^ 

1 

In  the  pre-BESP  year,  1970/71,  Black  House  was  funded  by  a 
$28,000  Ford  Foundation  grant  that  supplCTented  BUSD  allocations- 
During  the  BESP  years,  BBSP  allocatiOTS  to  Black  House  werei 

1971/72  -  $35,242 
1972/73  -  155,266 


Salaries  were  the  major  item  in  both  years*    Building  costs 
were  the  biggest  non-salary  items i     $10,000  in  1971/72  and  SIS  450 
in  1972/73,  ' 


EVALUATION 

AS  noted  previously  the  battled  status  of  Black  House  created 
a  virtually  insurTOuntable  obstacle  to  objective  evaluation,  Witti 
the  atoinistration  and  staff  feeling  tiiat  the  school  was  a  target 
of  hostility  and  distrust,  and  that  it  was  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, a  disinclinatibn  to  objective  in-house  evaluation  is 
tmderstandable.    Moreover,  the  insistant  d^ands  of  the  struggle 
for  survival  left  little  if  any  ttoe  or  energy  to -design  an  on- 
site  evaluation  system,    The  circumstances  were  also  not  conducive 
to  mn  open-door  policy  for  outside  evaluators,  or  for  aGCeptance 
of  institutionalized  district-wide  evaluation  measures.    On  the 
latter  score,  the  argraient  covdd  be  made  that  since  Blaqk  House  was 
attempting  to  do  southing  that  no  other  Berkeley  school  was  doing, 
its  perfomance  could  not  be  measured  by  the  same  ywdstidcs  as 
were  used  for  other  spools,     Thim  argmnent  was,  in  fact,  made  in 
rejecting  the  standard  CTBS,     The  issue  of  cras,  or  some  alternative, 
was  being  negotiated  by  Black  House  mnd  central  BESP,  but  the  school 
was  closed  before  the  n^otiations  were  concluded. 

Level  I  did  attempt  to  test  student  attitudes  toward  Black 
House,  but  oray  18  students  responded,  which  invalidated  the  test 
as  an  evaluation  measure.    All  18,  however,  expressed  a  very 
positive  attitude  toward  Black  House, 

All  that  remains  of  an  eva^Mtive  nature  are  field  notes  of 
ISA  observers  and  several  estimates  by  Black  House  personnel  and 
central  BESP,    The  latter  estimates  were  offered  from  a  defensive 
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4.      ^ih*ie*^  n^fia  ae**^  large,  food  moral,  ar 

p}s^at£t    -  alBQng  H^"*®  atuaents*  a  dedicated  staff,  a 

'*e«tta»^ltel**«"^'"  »  ^**^ae  of  cominunity, 


S\^j.ti^l»^d  *te/  ^Iner^b^e  to  the  eharge  that  they 

and  self- 

Vv 

Ws>      /es^**°^l'*  J^^de^'^^'^^^tor  tfa^e  these  assertions  after  it 

'  teel  J^^t  il>  ****^Past  ntO'^ths  we  have  very 
def init^  *ee»*  P^^'-^ive  iffPtovementa  in  our 
nu^tn-C^'^  ^or  ^'^^Ple,  there  have  been  measur- 
^im  ct^i  %  ifl  students'  craninunlcation 
Skills  S"^,    ^eading^  writing,  speaking  and 


^i^ifiCa    ini^^^"^^  to  entourage  studants 

to         ^^g^  th^  n^ative  feelings  thay  had  of 
th#nii^j^^  TOia^  a*»it  t©  tiieir  da- 

^iC^^nci'  f^®^^iveiy  ^^t'k  on  improving 


*  *  *  " 

^0  ^^^^tienal  ^h^^  on  an 


we  fmmX, 
any  level* 

nfofmal 


^0  Vait^^%  ^^^^tienal  ^h^^  on  any  i 
^m^l  ^jftf^i^'  ^  ^ttaxi^  enviroment^  i 
t^a^heif^J^^^^  ^^^^tions/  ^^llege  oriented 
^l^Bm       i^ll^  noit  l^PortMtly,  building 

^^^C^^e^*^l  ^y^*^^  fleKi^-L^  enough  so  that 
It  r%vpJ  £  atudSSt  and  his  needs 

in^t^md  ^i^^h#  ^^^f**®^'  and  hia  leison  plans/  are 
irm^V^ti^^  ig0^^*"^  to  ItfP^^ving  the  educational 

eh  i^.^^Sfra^^nt^^^^^  otf  Ali^^ji^e  Proposal  (as  an  appendix  to 
m\  ^%Zd    ^0"^n#ht^4n         ®^^*>  ^  tfS'^ttal  BESP  braeketed  Black 
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heritage  I  increased  imderstanding  of  other 
groups  and — parhape  msst  significant  for  this 
proposal— greater  anttuaiaam  for  additional 
etimieally  and  eultwally  diverse  experienees. 

Ai  suggested  previouily,  there  adght  well  be  a  self-serving 
edg^  in  the  above  statements.    They  were  v«itured  in  a  oontext. 
of  defense  and  adwoaay.    They  are  not  buttressed  with  hard  data. 
Monethelees/  they  emanated  from  sources  that  had  familiarity  with^ 
and  reaponsibility  for^  Blaok  House, 

Perhaps  the  TOst  iaportmt  datm  of  all  is  that  the  deoisive 
"evaluation"  ©f  Blade  House  was  rendered  hy  the  Of fioe  for  Civil 
Rights^  and  eustoniary  measurOTents  of  educational  performance 
and  achievement  did  not  enter  into  it  (except  by  strained  allusion 
to  the  premises  of  the  iuprsM  Court's  sdiool  desegregation  de- 
cision of  1954) •    suppose,  for  instance,  that  Black  House  had 
dona  fantastically  well  in  improving  the  basic  skills  of  its 
atudents,  as  measured  by  the  TOSt  hOTored  of  standard  tests,  would 
this  have  dissuaded  OCR  from  rendering  its  smma^  judgment? 
Actually-  Black  House  was  given  neither  the  opportimity  (by  dint  of 
the  relentless  pressure  to  which  it  was  sifejected)  nor  the  time 
to  show  what  it^could  do.    Hence,  pro  form  evaluation  is  of  dubious 
relevance.  _ 

^at  was,  in  fact,  evaluated  was  its  raison  d'Stre*  and  its 
right  to  exist,    We  therefore  deem  it  appropriate  to  sinmarize 
the  argianents  for  .^e  school's  right  to  exist  as  es^ressed  by  the 
advocates  of  Black  House  in  tiie  Berkeley  school  system,  and  to 
app#Rd  a  briaf  cAservation  of  our  own, 

The  principal  arguments,  which  were  contained  in  documents  by 
the  Black  House  foimder,  by  BEiP,  its  legal  counsel,  and  the  BUSD 
superintendent,  may  be  fairly  suranarized  as  follows: 

1.    Thm  Black  composition  of  the  student  population  at  Black 
Hou^e  was  the  result  of  choice,  not  system  coercion*    ^is  was  true 
for  those  who  rfiose  to  enroll  to  the  sctool^md  those  \AiO  chose  not 
to  enroll.     Since  the  develo^ent  of  Black  consciousness  and  Black 
pride  were  central  to  the  schwl's  eduoatiaial  mission,  it  is 
imdarstandable  why  v^ite  students  chose  not  to  enroll  in  it.  But 
the  ^oice  was  theirs,  and  it  was  based  on  a  perception  of  educational 
n^ds,  not  skin  color,  and  there  was  no  policy  of  exclusion  on  the 
latter  criterion* 

Ralated  to  the  ^ove,  the  school  was  constituted  as  it  was 
to  achieve  an  educational  pu^ose,    This  affirroative  purpose  was 
altoge-^er  different  from  a  negative  intent  of  achieving  racial 
exclusion,  especially  when  such  exclusion  is  coupled  with  a 
sense  of  racial  supreme  and  st^eriority.    Both  the  founder- 
director  of  Black  House  and  toe  BUSD  Mfice  of  Project  Planning 
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and  Development  (in  a  draft  paper,  dated  Febrimry  1,  1971)  cited 
evidence  to  ii^port  the  school's  educational  purpose i  Bla^  studente  '* 
were  pefforaing  poorly  in  the  large,  desegregated  high  lohool* 
It  was,  therefore,  proper  to  experiment  with  alternative  settings 
to  overcome  the  achievement  lag. 

3,  BUSD  had  implCTented  district-wide  desegregation,  ^is 
district  whole  was  not  altered  essentially  by  the  existence  of  parts 
(small  parts  at  that)  wM^,  in  the  pursuit  of  educational  diversity 
and  ex^riBientation  to  find  better  ways  of  meeting  demonstrable 
educational  needs,  departed  from  the  district  norm.  Moreover, 
these  ventures  were  ea^erimental,  and  their  duration  was  therefore 
limited  to  a  tuae  necessary  to  d^nonstrate  success  or  failure, 

4,  On  a  n^re  abstract  philosophical  plane  there  is  the  complex 
issue  of  what  integration  means  in  practice,  and  what  is  its 
relationship  to  assimilatim,    Wien  Black  students  are  thnist 

into  an  educational  environront  dominated  by  prevailing  mores, 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  white  society,  and  permeated  with 
institutional  racism,  some  may  be  assMdlated  (e.g*,  those  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  feel  competent  to  connate  on  the  terrain 
delineated  by  white  society) ,  while  i^y  will  be  maimed  or  destroyed. 
Thm  latter  outcome  is  likely  because  of  the  gap  between  the  educational 
setting  and  the  coinmmal  e^erience  and  cultural  frames  of  reference 
of  the  Black  students.    FurtheCTiore,  white  domination,  within  an 
integrated  fr^ework,  reinforces  the  historical  patterns  of  white 
si^rema^,  and  is  toerefore  destructive  of  pride  and  a  sense  of 
self-worth  ^nong  too  many  Black  students.     Integration  without 
equality  may  be  a  diimera,  a  replication  of  the  racist  caste  system 
in  a  n^  9^ise,  irrespective  of  tiie  sincere  desire  among  integra- 
tionists  to  achieve  something  different  and  better.     If,  in  fact, 
the  large,  iB^ersonal,  white- dominated  and  v^ite-oriented  setting 
of  Berkeley  High  lacerates  the  self-esteem  of  some  Black  students 
and  diminishes  their  learning  achievement,  then  it  is  not  only 
permissible,  but  obligatory,  to  seek  alternative  settings  that  are 
likely  to  produce  positive  outcomes,    tod  if,  in  fact,  it  ttirns 
out  that  Blade  autonomy,  which  creates  an  atoosphere  and  progr«n 
that  are  rooted  in  Black  experience  and  are  responsive  to  distinct 
Black  n^ds,  provides  a  positive  alternative  setting,  then  it  will 
enhance  the  possibilities  for  authentic  integration,     That  is, 
by  instilling  in  BlaA  students  a  proud  awareness  of  their  own 
culture  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  Bladcness,  and 
by  consequently  motivating  thCTi  to  realise  their  potential  for 
learning,  it  will  equip  thMi  to  enter  into  multi-ethnic  and  roulti- 
cultiffal  situations  without  being  submerged,  overwhelmed  and  alienated, 
Th^  will  haw  a  sufficient  sense  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
worth,  both  as  individuals  and  members  of  an  ethnic  community, 
to  enter  into  fimctioiml  relationships  with  their  contemporaries 
on  a  psychological  plane  of  equality.    In  this  conception,  the 
imity  of  integration  is  best  achieved  through  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity,  including  the  ©p^rtunity  for  autonomous  manifestations 
of  this  diversity. 
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It  seems  t©    us  that  the  above  argiwients  have  Mufficient  sub- 
stance to  justify  at  least  the  sort  of  educational  ei^jeriment 
that  Black  House  (and  Casa)  represent-    Of  all  the  alternatives 
in  tha  BISP  fold^  Black  House  (and  Casa)  were  the  momt  innovative 
e^erimmta  by  far*    We  are  too  TOgnizant  of  the  eoaplexity  of 
racism  and  racial  division  in  the  Itoited  States,  of  the  daep 
historical  roots  of  ^ese  phenomena,  to  offer  any  simpie  solutions 
for  ttese  organic  problems  of  our  society.    By  the  same  tokens 
the  illegalizatiOT  of  the  Black  House  ax^rlraent  strikes  us  as 
simplistic.    In  education,  as  in  other  spheres  of  toerican  society, 
raciEm,  racial  division  and  their  conseq^^ces  are  still  so  much 
with  us  that  one  may  prudently  predict  that  much  travail,  con- 
^ii^t,  pain^ — ^and  irmovative  exjperlMntation — will  have  to  be 
traversed  before  these  societal  daformities  are  overceme.  In 
such  an  expansive  historical  and  societal  context.  Black  House 
is  a  small  thing.     Still,  it  might  have  perhaps  offered  some  clues 
as  to  what  could  usefully  be  done  at  this  historical  momeat  to  cope 
with  problems  in  education  tlmt  are  universally  recognised  as 
staggering.    Perhaps,  it  could  have  provided  ^pirical  data  to 
shed  some  small  light  on  what  should  not  be  done*    We  will  never 
kmw. 
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ABifMCT 

nkm  plan  for  Casa  de  la  Raza  was  produeed  by  an  ad  h©e  eanmittsi 
in  Bmtkmlmy^m  r#lativsly  sRiall  Ghlcano  QOTrounity,  whidi  also  seleatac 
toe  b^qoVb  first  director  and  asgistant  dlraator.    staff  recruit- 
inent  was  als©  perfomed  by  a  Qiiean©  aonmunity  graup, 

ta  auteentic  ecnmunlty  prDduet,  Casa  opaned  ai  a  BISP  site  in 
Fall  1971  and  was  iawiadiately  subject  ta  investigaticn  by  tts  Offioa 
for  Civil  Mghta  an  charges  of  practicing  segregation  in  violation  of 
Title  VX  of  the  1964  Civil  Rl|Jits  Act.    Like  Black  House,  Casa  was 
eompelled  to  close  in  June  1973  when  OCR  returned  its  verdict  of 
guilty  as  charged. 

Casa  was  a  K-12  school  with  a  bilingual  curriculum  toat  aimed 
to  meet  the  special  problems  and  needs  of  Chicano  children^  not 
only  through  bilingualism  but  also  with  a  ciirriculuin  and  atmosphere 
that  were  Informed  witti  Qiicano  culture  and  values*    Its  founders 
argued  that  tiie  language  (English)  laid  tiie  OTlture  and  values  (Anglo) 
of  cc^iventi^al  U.  s.  schools  ioi^sed  enormous  handJlci^s  upon  Chicano 
students  reared  in  Spanish-spewing  hmmB  and  the  ^icano  traditions. 
Casa  was  designed  to  eliminate  such  handicaps. 

CCTinmiity  participation  in  Casa  was  impressive.    AlinDst  a  third 
of  the  427  Oiicmo  students  in  Berkeley's  public  sch<»ls  attended 
Casa,    Enrollment  ranged  from  some  130  in  1971/72  to  9$  in  1972/73. 
mm  drop  was  ea^lained  by  dissension  about  the  "free  sdiool"  atmos- 
phere in  the  first  year,  deficient  housing  for  thm  school  (four 
wooden  bmgalows  with  poor  light,  no  heat,  and  portable  outside 
privies),  and  OCR  pressiires.    In  the  se^nd  year,  there  was  a  new 
administration,  a  more  structured  foraiat,  and  a  sha^r  focus  on 
basic  dcills* 

Casa  was  go^rned  by  La  Mesa  Directiva,  irtiich  was  con©osed  of 
toree  staff  mentoers,  three  sttuients  and  three  parents.    Its  regtiar 
staff  was  supplemented  by  20-30  volunteers,  including  students  from 
the  University  of  California  and  local  colleges,  parents,  and  pro- 
fessionals frem^the  aicano  CCTmunity.    it  also  served  as  a  caimimity 
eenter,  especially  on  ceremonial  occasions  (e.g.,  Cinco  de  Mayo,  a 
aicano  holiday) . 

For  all  of  its  two-year  life  span  Casa  was  under  the  cloud  of 
OCR  investigation,  and  tous  forced  into  a  preoccupation  wito  thm 
struggle  for  the  right  to  survive.    This  circianstMce  expounded  thm 
difficulties  in  designing  a  systra  of  evaluation  that  correspOTded 
to  Casa's  mique  character  and  needs. 
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Wa  hard  evaluation  data  are  available  on  Casa*    hm  wai  trus  of 
Blaek  Houie^  the  Ceoisive  "evaluation"  ©f  Caea  was  randerad  by  OCR^ 
whieh  was  not  oonea^ed  with  epeoific  eduoational  outcomes  at  Casat 
In  a  reply  to  OCR  diarges,  Casa'i  staff  laid  the  s^ool  was  oulturally 
based,  not  intentionally  segregated i  that  attendanoe  was  by  student 
ohoioer  not  syitem  ooeroioni  ^at  toe  sohoel  addressed  definite  edu- 
oational  needs  of  Qiioano  students.    Casa'i  purpose,  said  the  staff, 
was  to  oorreot  illi  ijifllcted  upm  Chicano  ohildren  by  dieorimination, 
and  it  was  thus  unjust  to  call  tte  school  diicriminatory.    OCR  re- 
jected this  defense,  and  alio  refused  to  accept  the  AlliMoe  proposal 
as  an  alternative  (see  Bla^  House  description). 

The  fundanental  issue  posed  by  OCR's  li^idation  of  Casa  (and 
of  Black  House)  was  whether  the  legally  permissible  range  of  experi- 
mentation to  overcome  the  acknowledged  educational  deficit  for  dis- 
advantaged etlmic  minorities  in  our  multi-ethnic*  multi-cultural 
society  included  a  cultural  pluralism  that  allowed  for  es^erijnental 
schools  based  m  an  autonomous  ettmic  and  cultural  identity.  To 
state  the  issue  is  already  to  indicate  its  magnitude  for  U,  s, 
education* 
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Cmmm  dm  la  Mmm,  opsnad  in  Fall  1971  mm  a  BESP  site.  This 
timing  stmpsd  it  as  part  of  the  strong  altarnative  education 
cuMMt  in  Berkeley,  but  its  origins  oan  be  traeed  to  the  e^ie 
awakening  in  thm  latter  half  of  the  1960 's  that  introduced  sueh 
wordi  as  Oiieano  and  Kaza  into  the  vooabulary  of  California  and 
the  Southwest,  and  thrust  upon  the  natimal  soene  such  diverse 
personalities  as  Cesar  ChaveE  and  ^ies  Lopez  tijerina. 

Pressures  from  Berkeley's  relatively  mall  Oiicano  ooimunity 
brought  Casa  into  being  as  an  altamative  sdiool  that  would  ^Jsody 
Chicano  culture  and  s^et  the  sj^cial  needs  of  Oilcano  ^ildren. 
ThB  conmunity  pressures  were  generated  by  the  widespread  feeling 
ttat  traditional  education  served  ailoanos  very  ^orlyi  that 

classes  taught  solely  ^in  English  ii^sed  an  enomous  hMdlcap  upon 
students  reared  in  apanish-speaking  homes  i  that  sdiools,  ^ose 
atoosphere  and  curriculrai  were  steeped  in  Anglo  tradition  and  cul- 
ture, alienated  Oiicano  students  with  their  different  ethnic  bade- 
groimd.    As  a  ^nsequence,  it  was  argued,  the  traditional  sdiools 
virtually  guaranteed  academic  underachieveTOnt  by  Oiicano  students, 
lowered  tiieir  self-esteea  and  dimiJiislied  tiieir  aspiratlOTS.  tt- 
deed,  it  was  said  ainonf  Ctilmmom    that  tta  traditional  schools 
tended  to  lessen  the  CJiic«io  student's  OOTttn^d  of  the  ipaniah  he 
had  learned  at  hoine,  even  as  they  supplied  him  with  a  woefully 
inadequate  cramand  of  ^glishi  thus,  the  ultimate  trimph  of  such 
a  system  was  a  functional  illiterate  in  not  just  one,  but  two 
languages!    Casa,  as  a  bilingual  school  informed  with  Chicmo 
Cloture,  was  offered  as  the  vi^le  alternative  to  all  that  was 
deplored  in  ttie  conventional  sdiools* 

Casa  was  the  most  innovatiw  of  all  the  BESP  sites  in  three 
respects  I 

1.  It  was  a  K-12  school* 

2.  Its  curricul™  was  bilingual. 

3.  It  provided  the  greatest  degree  of  coimunity  participation 
in  school  policymaking. 

Nonetheless,  frsa  tee  outset  Casa,  like  Black  House,  was 
shadowed  by  m  investigation  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Eights  on  charge 
of  prarticing  "segregatiOT"  in  violation  of  Title  VI  ©f  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.    M  with  Blads  House,  the  investigative  and 
judgmental  pracess  extended  over  two  years  before  tiie  final  verdict 
that  shut  dovm  Casa,    Mie  history  of  OCR  intervention  is  sketched 
in  tiie  description  of  Bla*  House,  as  la  the  Alliance  proposal, 
the  most  cOTiprehensive  strate^^  devised  to  save  the  two  ethnically 
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arisnted  sehooli.    This  infomation  will  not  be  repeated  here* 

What  baars  re^tition,  however^  is  the  d^struative  effect  upon 
a  lohool  of  spending  a  brief  two-year  life  mpm  imder  an  omlnoua 
aloud,    mm  imiquely  innovative  eharaater  of  Casa  only  axaaerbated 
that  effect,  as  tte  native  of  true  innovation  entails  trial  and 
error  and  free,  vigoroua  debate  about  alternatives,  but  the  exercise 
of  such  vital  functions  la  inhibited  when  the  innovative  institu- 
tion is  constMtly  compelled  to  defend  its  right    to  live.  A 
defensive  posti^e  tends  to  breed  the  excess  of  caution  that  is  the 
blight  of  innovation. 

Despite  tiieir  carmon  fate,  Casa  was  significantly  different 
froin  Black  House  in  certain  respects  (in  addition  to  ethnicity, 
grade  range  afid  curriculum),  as  follows i 

1,    Although  its  etimic  conmunity  was  much  smaller,  Casa 
seemed  to  comnand  a  greater  proportion  of  active  support  within 
it,    caie  ^server*  noted,  for  exanple,  that  whereas  Black  House 
enrolled  some  75  students  out  of  the  1,400  Black  students  in 
Berkeley  high  schools,  Casa  enrolled  some  125  students  out  of  the 
427  aiicano  students  in  the  Berkeley  public  schools.    The  com- 
parable ratios  were  1:3,4  for  Casa  and  lil9  for  Black  House;  that 
is,  Casa  did  about  six    times    as  well  as  Blacfc  House  did  in  re- 
cruiting students  from  their  respective  ethnic  constituencies. 

2,  BlaeOc  House  was  governed  essentially  by  the  director  and 
staff?  Casa  was  governed  by  La  Mesa  Directiva,  which  was  composed 
of  teasers,  students  ^d  parents.    Moreover,  the  assistant 
director  was  a  conmunity  representative  who  did  not  come  from  the 
educational  system.    Also,  Casa  served  as  a  Chicano  eoirounity 
center,  especially  on  such  ceremonial  occasions  as  the  celebration 
of  Cinco  de  Mayo,  a  Chicano  holiday, 

3.  A  post  mortem  analysis  of  the  Casa  experience  was  per- 
formed by  Chicanos  (Casa  de  la  Raza,  published  by  the  Southwest 
Network,  Clearinghouse  for  Chj.cano  Alternative  Education,  Hayward, 
California) , 

The  case  for  Casa  vs*  the  OCR  was  stated  by  the  Casa  staff  in 
the  terminal  phase  of  their  confrontation i 

We  at  Casa  are  not  an  intentionally  segregated 
s^ool*    We  are  a  culturally  based  school. 
Attendance  at  Casa  is  by  student  choice,  not 


*AppletOT,  Susan  Frelieh,  "Alternative  Schools  for  Minority  students: 
Thm  Constitution,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the  Berkeley  Experiment," 
California  Law  Review.  Vol.  61:858,  May,  1973,  pp.  26-86, 
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systam  coercion,  ehildren  have  definite 

educational  needs  and  Casa  de  la  Baza  is  an 
alternative  school  that  addresses  itself  to 
those  needs.     In  factr  Casa  attempts  to  correct 
the  ills  projected  onto  ChicMO  children  by 
discrimination.    We  do  not  see  how  a  program 
that  tries  to  correct  ills  caused  by  discrimi- 
nation can  also  be  discriminatory,     (Casa  de 
la  BMZBLg  p.  9) , 

What  Casa  was  about  is  well  exemplified  in  the  school's  state- 
ment of  teacher  recruitoent  policy i 

Casa  seeks  teadiers  who  are  not  only  competent  in 
the  subject  matter  areas,  but  who  also  are 
mitted  to  Carnalismo#  Raza  culture^  language  and 
the  values  of  Casa,    They  must  understand  that 
teaghing  Qiicmos  is  not  a  job  but  a  movement.* 

A  comnon  ideological  Gozroiitment  to  teaohing  as  a  Bfpvement  does 
not,  in  itself,  answer  the  question  of  how  to  teach.     On  this  score 
there  was  great  dissension  witiiin  Casa  from  the  beginning.  Broadly 
defined,  the  issues  between  contending  forces  were  "freedom"  vs, 
structure,  and  the  proper  relationship  between  ideological  abstrac- 
tions and  basic  skill  tangibles.    How  much  emphasis  should  be 
accorded  sudi  ideological  and/or  anthropological  concepts  as  Baza, 
Chi^ano  and  Camalismo#  and  how  murfi  to  development  of  proficiency 
in  spewing,  reading  and  writing  in  two  languages?    On  the  theo- 
retical plane    it  could  be  agreed  that  there  was  no  fatal  contra- 
dirtion  between  nurturing  ethnic  consciousness  and  imparting  basic 
skills I  that,  in  fact,  a  synthaais  of  the  two  would  afford  the  best 
education  for  Qiicano  students,    lut  tiiis  did  not  preclude  disagree- 
ment about  proportion  and  emphasis  in  the  practical  implementation 
of  a  theoretically  conceived  s^^theais. 

In  Casa' a  first  year,  1971/72,  there  was  much  dissension  and 
considerable  e^erimentation  involving  the  issues  above*    At  the 
end  of  the  sdiool  year  tiie  director  was  replaced^  and  wito  the  new 
director  there  was  a  shift  to  a  more  structured  format  and  sharper 
focus  on  basic  skills.    The  shift  in  emphaais  is  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  m  initial  statement  of  Casa  objectives  (Jiine  1971) 
Bnd  a  revised  statement  drafted  by  the  staff  in  Spring  1972. 


*F©r  a  conment  on  ^e  implications  of  the  contradiction  between 
Casa' a  teacher  rearuitMnt  poli^  and  BUSD  poliay,  see  ISA's  report, 
A  Preliminarv  Descriptive  Analyais  of  the  Berkeley  Experimental  . 
Schools  Program  (1973-1974),  Septeirisar  1,  1974,~p,  41.  ~ 
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The  June  1971  statsment  includad  these  objectives i 

1.  That  75  percent  of  the  students  in  grades  K-12  would 
become  aware  of  and  value  their  cultural  heritage^ 
traditions  and  values,  as  measured  through  positive 
attitudes  reflected  in  the  interpersonal  relationships 
within  their  group    and  with  otoer  groups  throughout 
the  coimnunity. 

2.  That  on  a  continuing  basis,  students  would  denwnstrate 
self-actualization  through  the  initiation  and  pursuit  of 
goals  and  options  related  to  their  learning  activities* 

3.  That  75-80  percent  of  all  students  would,  according  to  the 
dominant  language  of  the  students,  aAie%^  one  year's 
growth  in  basic  language  and  math  skills  for  each  year  of 
attendance . 

4.  That  the  staff  would  be  prepared  md  provided  bilingual 
training  toward  effective  teaching  of  the  second  language 
through  all-day  involvement  in  the  teaching-learning  pro- 
cess in  toeory,  language  ^d  practice*    Strengths,  tech- 
niques, tools ^  methods  and  materials  TOuld  be  developed. 
In  addition,  bilingual  staff  would  learn  through  first- 
hmd  personal  and  academic  inter-relationships  with  stu« 
dents  Bnd  parents. 

The  above  was  amended  by  the  Spring  1972  statement  to  include  the 
following : 

1*    To  train  students  to  operate  bilingually, 

2.    To  get  parents  more  involved  in  tiie  educational  experi- 
ence of  their  children* 

3*     To  deliver  the  basic  skills* 

4.  To  enable  students  to  learn  by  doing* 

5,  To  instill  the  concept  of  "carnalismo"  (brotherhood)  in 
students* 

6*    To  train  staff  in  bilingual  techniques  of  teaching* 

In  a  description  of  Casa  (in  Second  30-Month  Plan) ,  BISP  ' 
said  I     "During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  ESP  program,  Casa 
experimented  with  the  idea  of  a  free  school.    The  curriculum  was 
flexibly  adapted  to  students*  needs  and  the  school  day  was  not 
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strueturad  into  ^pacific  class  periods,  Classrooins  were  self- 
CQntained.  Organizationally,  Casa  axperimentad  with  different 
a&ninistrative  structures . . . . " 

Although  progress  was  observed  in  these  ten  months   (in  students' 
pride  and  attitudes,  mnd  in  a  decline  of  ^senteeism) ,  BISP  went  on, 
"At  the  same  time,  the  free  school  atmosphere  produced  a  'freedOT 
shook'  on  the  part  of  many  students.     An  evaluation  by  staff,  stu-- 
dents  and  parents  led  to  a  re-orientation  of  the  school.    The  school 
would  continue  with  the  same  philosophy  but  would  t^  a  different 
structure.    The  change  in  educational  Mthodology  led  to  a  revi- 
sion of  the  school  atoinistrative  structure." 

The  change  in  emphasis  was,  in  part,  a  response  to  the  de= 
mands  of  a  sizzle  group  of  parents,  who  wanted  more  attention  to 
basic  skills,  more  structure,  more  discipline.    However,  the  change 
was  too  late  to  hold  many  of  these  parents   (and  their  children) , 
who  were  repelled  by  the  dissension  and  experimentation,  which 
created  an  atmosphere  of  inst^ility  in  the  first  ye^.    The  con- 
sequence was  a  significant  drop  in  enrollment  in  the  second  year. 
It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  gauge  just  how  much  the  OCR  in- 
vestigation contributed  to  the  sense  of  instability,  although  it 
may  be  reason^ly  assumed  that  it  was  a  contributing  factor, 

An  ex^J^ation  of  Casa  ^olls  for  1971/72  by  an  ISA  observer 
yielded  the  nanes  of  168  students*     Some  of  these,  however,  attended 
for  only  a  brief  spell  to  see  what  Casa  was  like.     In  the  lower 
grades,  it  was  mostly  parents  who  terminated  such  "trial  period" 
enrollment  of  their  children.    More  realistically,  BUSD/BESP  esti- 
mated the  first  year's  enrollment  between  132  (in  the  Alliamce 
proposal)  and  140  (in  a  sketch  of  Casa    for  the  final  30-mon^:h 
plan) ,    Enrollment  for  1972/73  dropped  to  95  (an  official  BUSD 
estimate  corroborated  by  an  ISA  field  observer's  count).     The  de- 
cline approximated  39  percent. 

Glaring  defects  in  physical  plant  might  well  have  contributed 
to  the  enrollment  decline.    For  its  first  year,  Casa  was  housed 
in  four  wooden   hungalowa  behind  5!artin  Luther  King  Junior  High 
School.     Lighting  was  poor,  and  there  were  no  heating  facilities 
(although  it  does  get  uncomfortably  chilly  in  Berkeley  during  the 
winter).    The  toilet  facilities  were  outside  portable  toilets,  A 
gym  and  cafeteria  had  to  be  shared  with  King,     Matters  were  not 
made  better  by  a  reported  resentment  among  King  students  of  their 
Casa  neighbors.     Certain  other  facilities  (e.g,,  for  science 
classes)  were  also  lacking  for  what  was  plmned  as  an  autonomous, 
self -^contained  school. 

There  was  some,  but  not  much,,  improvement  in  facilities  for 
the  second  year,    Casa  was  transplanted  into  eight  new  green 
trailers,  ^out  a  block  md  a  half  frofa  King,  in  an  area  that 
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tmrned  to  mud  when  it  rained i  not  until  late  January  1973  were 
asphalt  pathways  laid.    The  facilities  ware  better  than  the  year 
before r  but  parents  (and  students)  who  had  to  decide  about  enroll- 
ment in  Fall  1972  were  influenced  by  the  disecsnforts  of  the  first 
year, 

A  certain  improvisation  also  attended  recruitment  of  the 
initial  staff.    The  director  and  assistant  director  were  selected 
by  an  ad  hoc  group  of  15-20  meittoars  of  the  Chicano  conmiunity. 
This  group  had  written  the  Caaa  proposal  and  included  menJDers  of  a 
short-lived  QiicMO  Task  Force  and  BMEL  (Bay  Area  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion League) ,  along  with  samm  students  from  the  University  of 
California.    Neither  the  director  nor  the'assistMt  was  a  ere- 
dentialed  school  administrator,    They  were  selected  priciarily  on 
the  basis  of  their  eKperience  in  the  Chicano  OTmmunity,  in  Qiicano 
education^  and  in  dealing  with  BUSD  on  issues  of  concern  to 
Chicanos*    The  instructional  staff  was  recruited  through  an  infor- 
mal coiranmity  grapevine  and  the  employment  of  each  mender  was  si^- 
ject  to  approval  by  mn  ad  hoc  coflsnunity  group. 

regular  staff  consisted  of  eight  teachers  (four  full-time 
and  four  part-timer  which  ad^d  up   te  six  full-time  certificated 
positions)  plus  four  classified  employees i    a  clerical  worker  and 
three  part-time  teadier  aides.    There  were  also  consultants  and 
20-30  %nDlunteeri^  including  students  from  the  University  of  California 
and  nearby  colleges  vAio  helped  with  individualized  instruction,  as 
well  as  professionals  and  semi -prof eaiionals     (some  of  them  parents 
of  Casa  students)  from  the  Chicano  community^  and  a  few  interested 
parents  v^o  accompanied  students  on  field  trips,  assisted  in  the 
classroom,  provided  transportatic^,  participated  in  work  crews  to 
make  the  idiool  more  hi^it^le,  or  monitored  playground  activities. 

Since  Casa  spwined  grades  from  K  to  12,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  have  a  coordinator  for  the  elementary  grades  arxd  another  for  the 
secondary  grades.    These  two  coordinators  were  chcsen  by  the  director, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  staff. 

The  governing  board  of  Casa,  La  Mesa  Directiva,  consisted  of 
three  staff  menders,  three  students,  and  three  parents.    The  board 
dealt  with  overall  policy  and  personnel  issues.    The  director  was 
charged  with  the  a(toiinistrative  implementation  of  poli^.  Most 
budget  expenditure  decisions  were  made  by  teachers  and  approved  by 
the  director.    The  budget  was  escplained  to  parents,  but  they  did 
not  actively  participate  in  the  fiscal  sphere  (although  indirectly 
they  exerted  an  influence  to  the  degree  that  they  helped  shape 
overall  poli^,  which  necessarily  affected  budgetary  decisions). 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  community  input  into  the  initial  shaping  of  Casa  and  its 
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subsa^ant  operation.    Much  ©nphasis  was  also  placed  on  an  intra- 
school  sense  of  consaunity,  \4iich  mm  Mtiaulatad  in  tha  tern  La 
Familia,  conveying  an  in^ge  of  the  school  ae  an  extended  family. 
In  keeping  with  this  concept  toere  was  much  peer  teaching^  and 
espousal  of  the  principle  that  all  in  Casa  were  botti  teachers  and 
students.     In  accordance  with  the  latter  principle,  which  envisioned 
fluidity  rather  than  rigidity  in  the  division  of  labor,  the  director's 
duties  were  not  exGlusively  atoinistrativei  he  also  had  to  teach* 

The  trend  to  a  more  structured  format  in  Casa's  second  year 
did  not  diminish  community  input.     In  one  respect,  it  was  even 
strengthened*    Res^nding  to  the  expressed  desire  of  parents,  a 
parent  was  appointed  assistant  director  to  serve  as  liaison  between 
the  school  and  parents. 

In  keeping  with  Casa's  objectives,  the  curricultM  included  thm 
following i 

Prijiary  level 

o  Haza  Studies,  foousing  on  individual  projects  to  portray 
history  and  social  institutions  from  a  Chicano  perspective, 
to  develop  an  affirmative  ethnic  awareness,  and  to 
maintain  and  reinforce  a  positive  image  of  self  and 
Chicano  cultural  tradition* 

o  Lan^age  Arts,  teaching  bilingual  cofflttiunications  skills 
through  use  of  Spanish  and  English  materials,  written 
and  spoken. 

o  MathCTatics,  OTphaaizing  the  practical  uses  of  mathematics 
through  individualized,  bilingual  instruction. 

o  Health  and  Science,  using  student  experments  and  projects 
to  guide  thmi  in  discovering  practical  applications  of 
scientific  and  heal to  practices  in  the  Raza  conmiunity, 

o  Art,  enphasising  tiie  development  of  cultural  awareness  and 
exposure  to  Ra^a  art  through  such  forms  as  teatro, 
murales.  Ballet  Folklorico,  Con junto  Musical  and  puppet 
shows » 

Secondary  level 

o  Bilingual  COTttnunications  Skills,  mphasiging  oral  and 
written  expression  through  creative  writing,  and  reading 
English,  Spanish,  Raza  and  Multicultural  literature. 
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Q  MathOTatica,  mphasUing  thm  development  of  mathematical 
logic  and  practical  uses  of  math^mtics. 

o  Social  Science,  emphaiizii^  the  perspective  and  con- 
tri^tion  of  La  RaM  as  a  \imy  to  de  alop  skills  for 
relavant  social  action  and  to  further  self-consciousness 
as  a  m^^er  of  a  pluralistic  society, 

o  Science,  mphasiiing  the  use  of  IMividual  instruction 
and  student  projects  to  teach  students  how  to  apply 
scientific  principles  in  their  dally  lives  (science 
included  biology,  psychology,  nutrition,  first  aid  and 
ecology) » 

o  Special  Interest  Courses^  including  karate,  yoga,  guitar, 
boxing*  fito-making,  sailing,  phot^raphy  and  Ballet 
Folklorico* 

Field  trips  and  physical- education  were  included  in  the 
ourriculua  at  both  the  primary  and  secondary  levels. 

As  noted  previously,  during  toe  first  school  year  Casa  opera- 
ted in  a  "free  school"  attnosphere.    ^e  shift  to  more  structure 
in  the  second  year  was  exemplified  In  such  changes  asi     (1)  at 
the  prlraajTr  level  learning  centers  supplanted  self-contained  class 
and  (2)  at  the  secondary  level  all  core  skills  courses  (language 
arts  and  math)  were  scheduled  in  the  morning. 

In  examining  the  operation  of  Casa  as  an  educational  insti- 
tatlon,  three  factors  should  be  kept  in  mindi 

1,  Much  time  and  nervous  energy  were  consumed  in  the 
confrontation  with  OCR* 

2,  Housing  probl^s  also  diverted  time  and  energy  from 
educational  pursuits.    Aside  from  staff  (and  student) 
time  spent  to  aiOce  the  quarters  reason^ly  livable, 
time  also  was  spent  in  searching  for  a  new  site, 

3,  Casa  was  engaged  in  search  and  experJjnentation,  but 
this  process  was  truncated  by  toe  OCR  axe,  before 
some  potential  outcomes  materialized. 

The  last  ^int  merits  elat^ration*    For  example,  as  noted 
previously,  Casa 'a  enrollment  declined  significantly  between 
year  1  and  year  2,  probably  because  of  instability,  created  by 
internal  dissension  and  exacerbated  bjr  eternal  pressures  and 
defective  housing.    In  year  2,  there  were  greater  stability 
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and  somewhat  better  cjuartars*     If  the  causes  of  the  enrollinent 
daclina  were^  in  fact,  what  they  appeared  to  be,  then  the  better 
situation  in  year  2  with  respect  to  these  causes  was  the  basis 
for  a  reasonable  Mticipation  teat  som&  or  even  all  of  the  enroll- 
ment losses  might  be  recouped  in  year  3,    But  Casa  did  not  live 
to  see  year  3  and  there  is  no  wsly  of  knowing  whetoer  its  con- 
scientious effort  to  meet  certain  cons\aaer  deinands  wuld  have 
evoked  a  positive  cons\aaer  response* 

Another  example,     Bc^rience  with  bilingual  education  in  the 
American  public  school  systCT  was  relatively  IMit^,  especially 
on  a  comprehensive  K-12  scale,  and  ev^  more  especially,  within  a 
framework  that  attached  equal  wortt  to  the  two  languages*  Casa's 
staff  searched  diligently  for  what  it  could  profit^ly  acquire, 
in  methodology  and  materials,  from  the  ^perience  of  others  with 
bilingual  curriculmn*    In  Spri^  1973,  for  instance.  La  Mesa 
Directiva  approved  a  staff  request  to  dispatch  several  staff 
mmbers  for  first^hai^  obswvation  of  bilingual  progrMis  in  other 
areas*    toong  the  locales  to  be  visited  w^e  Crystal  City,  Texas 
(where  the  entire  school  district  converted  to  a  bilingual,  bi- 
cultural  curriculiKa) I  Denver,  Colorado  (where  Tlatelolco  operated 
as  an  alternative  Chican©  school  frOT  grade  1  through  the  university 
level) ;  and  Seattle,  Warfiington  (where  ttere  had  been  more  modest 
work  in  bilingual  and  bi*cultural  education) ,    These  observation 
journeys  were  scheduled  for  late  May  md  early  June,    In  early 
June  Casa's  liquidation  was  announced  and  the  results  of  toose 
missions  were  rendered  moot* 

Casa  hired  a  consultant  to  work  with  primary  grade  teachers 
on  the  developnent  of  the  Raia  Studies  curriculum  for  grades 
The  developeiantal  ymtk  was  to  continue  until  June  1973*    This  vmB 
the  month  when  Casa  was  formally  finished* 

it  would  be  presiadptuoua  to  anticipate  toe  outcome  of  an 
^periment  that  is  abruptly  terminated  before  raid^int  in  its 
allotted  tljfie*     It  is  not  premOTptuous#  in  this  instance,  to 
assert  that  a  bona  fide  experiment  was  in  progress,  that  it  was 
being  conducted  with  serious  dedication^  that  its  final  results 
se^ed  promising  *  even  if  incalculable* 
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ARTICULATION 


For  Cama,  as  a  self-containad  school^  articulation  was 

essantially  an  internal  problem.     As  can  be  seen  in  the  previous 
brief  sketeh  of  the  curriculum  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  * 
certain  fundaTCntal  thanes-^bilingualism^  Chicano  consciousness  and 
Chicano  culture--ware  present  from  entrance  into  kindergarten  to 
graduation  from  the  12th  frade,  but  simultaneously  there  was  a  pro- 
gression in  st^jeet  matter  from  lower ^  elementary  levels  to  higher, 
more  sophisticated  levels.    The  design,  at  any  rate,  provided  for  an 
impressive  fom  of  articulation.     Unfortunately,  two  years,  especially 
when  these  were  formative  years,  do  not  afford  enough  time  to  evaluate 
how  well  the  articulation  design  worked  out  in  practice. 

Systeinatic  articulation  was  also  a  central  concern  in  the  struc- 
tural distinction  and  coordination  of  the  primary  and  secondary  levels. 
The  first  year's  plan  for  separate  coordinators  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  grades  gave  way  in  the  second  year  to  a  system  in  which  the 
two  staffs  met  both  separately  and  together.     The  director  was  made 
responsible  for  coordinating  teaching.    The  trend,  it  seemed,  was  toward 
greater  integration  of  the  entire  school,  even  as  a  distinction  was 
made  between  the  two  levels,  but  there  was  not  enough  time  to  gauge 
how  all  this  affected  articulation. 

FUNDING 

As  with  Black  House ,  so  with  Casai     five-year  forward  funding 
could  hardly  have  provided  the  intended  assurance  of  continuity  while 
the  OCR  sword  dangled  overhead. 

Unlike  the  Black  House  staff,  however,  Casa's  felt  strongly, 
bitterly  and  vocally  that  it  was  being  shortchanged  in  the  allocation 
of  funds*     At  first  blush  the  charge  might  seem  surprising,  as  Casa 
received  funds  from  three  sources i     BESP,  BUSD  and  the  Ford  Founda= 
tion.     But  Casa  personnel  insisted  that  despite  this  multiple  funding, 
its  total  par-pupil  allocation  was  smaller  than  the  average  for  the 
entire  Berkeley  district.     This  grievance  was  especially  irritating 
in  Casa's  first  year. 

In  an  interview  with  ISA,  Casa*s  budget  director  supplied  the 
following  computation  of  income  for  the  first  yeari 

BESP  ■  I  30,000 

Special  BESP  supplement  given 

all  off-site  schools  10,000 
Ford  Foundation  grant  30,000 
BUSD  80,000 

Totals  1150,000 

The  $10,000  BESP  supplement  was  a  special  allocation  for  that  year 
only;  it  was  not  repeated  the  next  year.     The  Ford  grant  of  $30, 000, was 
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to  be  trimmed  to  $21,000  in  the  subsequent  year.     The  $80,000  from  BUSD 
was  a  rough  estimate  (covering  salaries,  supplies,  services),  and  was, 
in  fact,  somewhat  larger  than  the  figure  in  the  district's  own  tenta= 
tive  budget  for  FY  1973. 

Estimating  Casa's  enrollmant  as  approximately  150,  the  budget 
director  concluded  that  total  funding  of  $150,000  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  approximately  |1,000  par  student.     The  district-wide 
average  for  regular  schools,  he  pointed  out,  was  $1,455  per  student 
for  grades  K-6  and  $1,900  per  student  for  grades  7-12*     Even  if  one 
accepted  the  bottom  figure  of  132  for  Casa's  1971/72  student  enroll- 
ment, the  total  fund  allocation  would  be  $1,136  per  stiiient,  still 
considerably  below  the  district-wide  average,  especially  because  about 
half  of  Casa's  students  were  in  the  7»12  grade  bracket/  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  BESP  allocation  was  supposed  to  provide  $200  per  student 
over  and  above  the  district's  "normal"  contribution  per  student,  and 
yet,  according  to  Casa's  reckoning,  it  was  receiving  less,  rather  than 
more,  per  student  than  the  cOTmon  schools  did. 

To  be  sure,  the  budgetary  comparison  was  not  as  cleancut  as  pre- 
sented by  Casa's  budget  director.     In  computing  its  per-student  expendi- 
ture, the  district  included  the  costs  of  its  central  administrative 
superstructure  and  its  support  services.    Casa's  budget  director  took 
into  account  only  the  funds  directly  available  to  Casa,  and  made  no 
allQwance  for  the  district's  administrative  and  service  superstructure* 
The  Casa  budget  director  made  two  consnents  on  that  problems  (1) 
district  support  services  were  of  little  value  to  Casa;   (2)  district 
administrative  costs  were  grossly  inflated,  resulting  in  a  dis- 
tortion of  fiscal  priorities,  so  that  money  that  could  be  productive 
at  the  site  level  was  eaten  up  by  non-productive  bureaucratic  esccesses. 

Patently,  the  Casa-district  discrepancy  involved  complex  issues 
of  educational  cost  accounting--and  of  educational  values*  Without 
attempting  to  resolve  these  issues,  it  is  still  possible  to  offer 
two  relevant  observations s 

1.    From  the  vantage  point  of  Casa,  its  uniquely  innovative 
character  did  render  traditional  district  cost  accounting  largely 
irrelevant*     Indeed,  it  does  seem  reasonable  that  a  cost-benefit 
confutation  of  district  administration  and  services  would  be  different 
for  Casa  than  for  the  coninon  schools,  to  which  district  operations  had 
been  geared.     Latent  in  all  this  was  a  deep  feeling  in  the  Casa  staff 
that  the  support  it  received  from  the  district  was  a  good  deal  less 
than  enthusiastic* 

2*     The  Casa  staff's  belief  that  it  was  being  shortchanged  was, 
in  itself,  a  most  significant  factor*     The  edge  of  bitterness  implicit 
in  toat  belief  was  sharpened  by  several  corollary  factors s 
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a.  The  poor  housing  provided  for  Casa. 

b.  The  chafing  OCR  pressures,  which  heightened  sensitivity 
to  any  perceived  slight  or  discriniinatory  treatment. 

c.  The  tangible  reality  that  comprehensive  bilingual ism 
and  other  unique  features  of  the  Casa  program  did 
necessitate  out-of-ordinary  expenditures  (e.g.,  for  the 
creation  and  acquisition  of  special  materials,  for  site 
study  visits  to  other  bilingual  and  bi-cultural  programs) 

Actual  expenditures  of  BESP  funda  indicated  that  the  Casa  budget 
director's  estimate  of  $30,000  was  excessive.     That  is.  BESP  may  have 
set  aside  that  sum  for  Casa,  but  less  was  spent.     In  its  two  BESP 
years  Casa's  expenditure  of  BESP  funds  was  as  follows i 

1971/72  525,963 
1972/73  24,533 

EVAtiJATION 

NO  hard  ev-aluative  data  are  available  for  Casa.     The  problem  of 
designing  a  system  of  evaluation  that  corresponded  to  the  school's 
distinct  character  and  needs  was  compounded  by  the  hostile  OCR  pressure 
that  placed  the  school  in  a  defensive  position,  which  is  not  conducive  ' 
to  objective  evaluation. 

Internal  evaluation  by  staff,  students  and  parents  did  go  on,  and 
did  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  ohanges  in  emphasis  and  structure 
in  Casa's  second  year.    However,  such  evaluation  produced  no  pre- 
sentation of  findings  or  evaluative  measures. 

Level  1  produced  nothing.     By  the  time  the  present  Level  II 
contract  was  signed,  Casa  was  on  its  way  out,  and  the  Level  II  work 
done  under  the  previous  contract  (by  DEEPS)  had  not  reached  the  point 
of  producing  evaluative  data  about  Casa. 

As  with  Black  House,  what  remains  then  are  ISA  field  observations 
and  several  BESP  judgments.     Since  the  most  important  of  the  latter 
bracketed  Black  House  and  Casa,  they  were  cited  in  the  description 
of  Black  House  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.     It  may  be  appropriate, 
however,  to  repeat  the  caution  that  these  judgments  were  rendered  in 
the  context  of  defending  the  two  schools  against  OCR  charges,  and  may 
therefore  not  be  free  of  self-serving  bias. 

Motes  of  ISA  field  observers  generally  record  good  morale,  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  spirit  of  La  Familia  at  Casa.     The  notes 
also  record  the  absence  of  evaluative  data  to  measure  educational 
outcomes. 
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However^  as  was  said  in  the  Black  House  dascription,  the  con- 
ventional measiiremsnts  of  educational  performance  and  achievement 
had  little  to  do  with  the  decisive  "evaluation"  that  was  renderad 
by  the  Of f ice  for  Civil  Rights.     What  was  evaluatad  by  OCR  was  the 
right  of  such  schools  to  exist.     And  the  criterion  for  the  ultimate 
judgment  was  an  interpretation  of  legislation  that  had  been  enacted 
seven  years  before  Casa  was  born,-  whether  Casa  did  or  did  not  over" 
come  the  universally  acknowledged  educational  deficit  that  the  con-> 
ventional  school  system  delivers  to  Chicano  students  was  not  relevant 
for  OCR, 

The  gist  of  what  was  said  about  Black  House  vis  a  vis  OCR  is 
also  applicable  to  Casa.     However,  two  additional  points"need  to 
be  made i 

1.  The  problem  of  ethnic  distinction  and  awareness  for  Chicano 
students  is  rendered  itttre  complex  by  the  issue  of  bilingualism,  which 
also  supplies  an  additional  rationale  for  axperimentation  with  special 
schools  that  cope  with  this  issue.     Language,  in  the  instance  of  Casa, 
played  a  very  special  and  specific  rola  in  dafining  the  target  popula* 
tion,  and  in  determining  the  free  choice  of  students  to  attend  or  not 
to  attend  such  a  bilingual  school* 

2.  The  Chicano  conwunity  in  Berkeley  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Black,  and  consequently  exerts  much  less  political  influence  in  the 
city  at  large  and  in  its  school  system.     There  is  a  diffarance  in 
kind  betwean  the  impacts  of  the  two  cormnunities  on  the  overall  school 
system,  its  curriculum  and  parsonnel  policies.     The  loss  of  such 

an  enclave  as  Casa,  it  would  appear,  had  more  serious  consequances 
for  the  Chicano  conmunity  than  the  loss  of  Black  House  had  for  the 
Black.     In  the  light  of  the  political  realities,  the  prospects  of 
school-=system  responsiveness  to  the  special  needs  of  Chicano  students 
may  be  rated  as  even  poorer  than  the  prospects  of  responsiveness  to 
Black  needs.    Awareness  of  such  considerations  might  have  been  re- 
flected in  the  proportionately  greater  connnunity  participation  in 
Casa. 

We  reiterate  that  the  experiment  essayed  with  Casa  was  justified. 
Effective  delivery  of  education  to  Chicano  students  is  among  the  more 
acute,  unsolved  problems  of  the  toeriean  school  system.     The  experiment 
addressed  this  problem   (and  by  extension  the  larger  problem  posed  by 
the  condition  and  status  of  the  Chicano  people  in  American  life) . 
Its  findings  might  have  produced  insights  that  would  have  contributed 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem*     OCR's  action  precludes  knowledge  of 
what  might  have  bean.     What  remains  is  what  is,  and  in  the  sphere 
of  education  for  Chicanos^  it  is  not  good, 
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UNITED  NATIONS  WEST  (aka  Garvey  Institute,  aka  Other  Ways) 
ABSTBACT 

It  was  bom  in  1968  as  Other  Ways,  conceived  by  white  avant- 
garde  educators  as  a  cross  between  a  "happening"  and  a  seminar  to 
disseminate  new,  bold  educational  techniques  to  teachers  in  BVSD. 
it  expired  in  1974  as  United  Nations  West,  a  residual  high  schooi 
for  Black  underachievers.  In  between  it  bore  the  naine  of  Garvey 
Institute.  It  began  with  Carnegie  Foundation  money  and  ended 
with  BESP  funds. 

If  a  low  student/staff  ratio  is  the  key  to  educational  success, 
it  should  have  succeeded,     m  its  final  year  that  ratio  was  1/5.3  ' 
by  far  the  lowest  in  BESP.     If  money  is  the  secret  of  educational' 
survival,  It  should  have  survived,     in  its  final  year,  its  BESP 
allocation  amounted  to  $1,178  per  pupil.    The  schools  nost  com- 
parable to  it,  Odyssey  and  East  Campus,  received  per  pupil  allo- 
cations of  S366  and  $236  respectively,     if  autonomy  is  a  pre- 
scription for  the  viability  of  an  alternative  school,  it  should 
have  been  viable.    Legally,  it  was  an  autonomous  corporate  entity 
that  entered  into  a  contract  with  BUSD. 

my  then  did  it  expirm?    Its  metamorpheses  already  indicate 
a  fatal  flaw.     It  was  engaged  in  a  frenetic  and  frustrating  search 
first  for  identity,  and  later  for  an  image  (i.e.,  the  semblance  of' 
identity) , 

Changes  in  name  were  symptomatic  of  changes  in  ideology  As 
other  Ways  (inspired  by  an  Inchoate,  white,  middle  class  non- 
conformism) ,  the  school  featured  such  subjects  as  Taoist  Science 
and  the  Unconscious  and  Decision  Making,  along  with  skindiving, 
sailing  and  the  Knack  of  Travelling  Around  the  World.     The  switch 
to  Garvey  Institute  in  February  1972  was  accompanied  by  a  switch 
to  Black  nationalismi  typical  course  offerings  now  included  Black 
Art,  Swahili  and  American  History  from  a  Black  Perspective.  UN 
West,  the  name  assimed  in  November  1973,  was  a  protective  facade 
m  the  wake  of  OCR  termination  of  Black  House  and  Casa  for  racial 
separatism.    The  multi-ethnic  profusion  suggested  by  the  name  did 
not  3ibe  with  reality;  the  student  population  consisted  of  S2 
Blacks  and  1  white,    in  such  circumstancea ,  it  was  felt  that  "UN 
west"  would  be  less  provocative  than  "Garvey."    A  less  provocative 
curriculum  now  featured  such  electives  as  Advanced  Music  and 
Student  store,  Swahili  was  thm  sole  vestigial  remain  of  the  Garvey 
period.    With  the  ambiguouB  name  came  an  ambiguous  ideology.  And 
with  ambiguity,  the  rationale  for  being  became  ever  more  tenuous. 
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As  Othar  Ways^  the  school  was  caught  between  its  internal 
marchism  and  ainorphism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  external  hos-- 
"tility  of  thm  digtrict  bureaucracy  on  the  other*    As  Garvey^  it 
feared  that  its  overt  Black  identity  made  it  ^mlnerable  to 
OCR  crackdown*    Motivated  by  this  fear^  it  assimed  the  disguisa 
of  UN  West,  but  thim  eKpedient  to  survive  an  external  threat 
vitiated  whatever  was  left  of  its  inherent  capaoity  to  survive* 
By  the  time  of  its  demise  in  June  1974  only  10  students  were 
left*     (The  peak  enrollment  of  the  BESP  years  had  been  88  in 
Spring  1973,  during  the  semester  that  preceded  the  switch  to 
UN  West) * 

The  spasmodic  twists  and  turns  of  this  alternative  might 
have  suggested  that  seething  was  amiss.    But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  either  central  BESP  or  Nil  seriously  tried  to  ascertain 
what,  if  anything,  was  wrong,  and  what,  if  anything #  could  be 
done  about  it. 
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EfffiRGENOE  IN  LOCAL  PLMI 


Prior  to  its  involvamant  in  BESp  in  1971/72,  Other  Ways 
focusad  on  naw  and  innovative  teaching  strategies  and  programs 
in  order  to  effect  change  in  BUSD.    After  BESP  funding,  its 
primary  focus  was  on  the  student  population. 

Other  Ways  opanad  for  the  1968/69  school  year  as  a  teacher 
training  center  for  BUSD.     it  began  with  a  grant  of  180,000  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.    The  grant  was  awarded  to  two  men:  Herb 
Kohl,  a  well-publicized  open  educator  and  short-term  teacher  at 
U.  C.  Berkeley,  and  Alan  Kaprow,  an  art  historian  and  creator  of 
"Happenings,"  informal  teacher  idea-exchange  sessions , 

The  progran  that  first  year  involved  both  students  and 
teachers.    Students  came  by  bus  from  Willard  Junior  High  School, 
and  Kohl  also  went  on  campus  to  BHS  to  teach  a  theatre  class. 
About  50  teachers  (including  20  regulars)  camm  to  the  "Happenings." 
There  were  also  individual  on-rfite  classroom  consultations  by  the 
program  facilitators.    Six  of  the  Other  Ways  staff  worked  with 
students  and  teachers   from  McKinley  (East  Campus) ,  Community  High 
school  (Genesis),  Berkeley  High  School,  Willard  Junior  High  School 
and  several  elementary  schools. 

Books,  posters,  phamphlats,  folders  and  ideas  for  teachers  to 
dr^^nm^n^^^  Classroom  were  published  that  year.    Also,  a  half-hour 
documentary  film,  "Project  Other  Ways,"  was  produced. 

By  September  1969,  other  Ways  officially  became  the  first  • 
of  a  series  of  off=site  Berkeley  public  schools.    Its  proponents 
argued  that  the  regular  schools  in  BUSD  had  become  too  large  and 

InM^ff  restrictions  within  a  large  school 

inhibit  the  development  of  innovation  and  a  close-knit  school  com- 
munity.   The  diireotor  (now  only  Kohl)  developed  a  decentralized 
decision-making  procedure  incorporating  the  views  of  students  as 

TsLfal'^^f'  the  program  as  a  learning  facility  and 

a  social  center*  ,  or 

During  the  1969/70  school  year,  the  students  were  all  en- 
rolled at  one  of  the  other  BUSD  secondary  schools  and  most  did 
attend  classes  at  those  schools.    By  1970/71  other  Ways  offered- 

S?nr'H^.nTr^^  unconscious  and  Decision 

Making,  Human  Behavior,  Art  and  Drama  as  seen  through  media 

KnS  ol  TrS^'l^  =f  "'^^  S-^-hlp,  the 

SadL  4  th^"    i  f  for  students  in 

H  f^'^  ''"^  "°  ^'^"is  Offered.  Although 

conmunity  businesses  offered  their  services  for  students  in  skills 
such  as  dressmaking,  auto  mechanics,  sandal  making,  pottery  and 
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bodAeepingf  for  example,  there  was  no  indication  that  these  re- 
sources were  utilized. 

Spring  1971  beeaine  a  crugial  time  in  the  development  of  the 
site  v^en  BUSD  reoeived  a  $10^000  grmt  from  thm  Office  of  Eduoa- 
tion  to  develop  plma  for  e^erimental  sahools*    A  group  of  alter- 
native sehools  people  submtted  a  package  of  16  proposals  to  BUSD 
for  ESP  plaining*    Their  intention  was  to  guarantee  the  funding  of 
each  and  a  share  in  polioy-making.    The  group  included  Kohl  of  the 
New  Schools  Network  and  alternative  schools  advocates  within  BUSD, 
representing  such  schools  as  Black  House^  Conmunity  High  (Genesis), 
Gasa  de  la  Haza  Bnd  Odyssey, 

After  si^mitting  the  proposal,  the  group  decided  to  negotiate 
together  and  formed  an  Alternative  Schools  Council,    The  School 
Board  and  the  Superintendent  did  not  agree  that  msP  operate  as  a 
separate  school  system.    Therefore,  each  project  was  rated  inde- 
pendently by  the  Board  screening  committee*    Of  the  proposals  si^- 
mitted  by  the  Alternative  Schools  Council  only  those  already  in 
operation  were  approved  for  finding* 

Other  Ways  was  stteiitted  to  OE/^SP  in  June  1971  as  an  off-site 
alternative  for  7th  ttrough  12tii  graders  bored  with  or  alienated 
from  regular  school  progrw^.    This  approach  was  sijnilar  to  that 
of  Blade  House,  Casa  de  la  Raza,  Odyssey  and  East  CMipus,  all  off- 
site  alternatives,    Howei^r,  Casa  and  Black  House  specified  their 
target  populations  as  Chicanos  and  Blade  students  respectively, 
Oteer  Ways  never  specified  which  bored  and  alienated  students  it 
intended  to  serve.    Some  staff  saw  the  free  structure  of  Other 
Ways  as  harmful  to  the  learning  of  students  who  lacked  basic  skills. 
Staff  Mid  student  conflict  along  with  BUSD's  rejection  of  BESP's 
independence  resulted  in  Kohl's  resignation  in  Spring  1971,  and  a 
gradual  shift  in  Other  Ways  during  thm  first  year  of  BESP  funding 
(1971/72)  to  a  culturally  pluralistic  t^e,  primarily  Black  empha- 
sis, in  ideology.    With  tee  diange  of  director  and  staff  came  a 
new  style  of  leadership  and  new  curricul™* 

Of  the  14  staff  members,  all  but  two  (the  director  ^d  the 
sailing  instructor*)  were  new.    Eight  were  full  time,  thm  remainder 
were  part  time  staff  or  volunteers.    All  new  members  were  Black. 
According  to  one  student,  the  v^ite  students  felt  the  Black  teach- 
ers were  emphasising  structure  too  much.    The  majority  of  students 
were  still  involved  in  decision  making  and  in  Eebruary  1972  the 
students  renmed  thm  school  Marcus  Garvey  Institute,  after  the 
Black  Nationalist  of  the  post-World  War  1  era,    Thm  focus  of  the 
school  was  now  on  basic  skills,  Black  pride  and  cultural  identity, 
self  respect  and  leadership  development. 


*A  sail  boat  had  been  purchased  with  funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
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The  BUSD  Quarterly  Progress  Raport    en  BEBP  (Nevanter  1971) 
glaimeds     "A  much  tmtm  intense  focus  on  the  needs  of  minority 
youths  *  especially  Black,  characterized  tee  progrM\  this  year* 
The  effort  revolvee  arowid  the  question^  'Can  integration  work?'" 

Curriculum  reflected  tiie  change  in  focus*    By  spring  1972 
courses  revolved  around  a  two-part  ci^riculwi,  stressing  basic 
skills  and  ethnic  culture*    The  ethnic  culture  courses  were  Black 
Art^  Swahili,  toerican  History  from  a  Black  Perspective ^  and 
World  Histo^  from  a  Black  and  Poor  Perspective*    A  mique  offer- 
ing of  the  sdiool  ttiat  semester  was  the  "Business  aite^rise 
Project^"  providing  students  with  up  to  SlOO  to  borrow  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  their  own  business*    Two  businesses  were 
started^  though  patronized  only  by  Garvey  atudents**-hair  styling 
services  and  sailing  instructions*    Attempts  to  develop  a  ^ild 
care  commimity-^oriented  progra^n  never  materialized*    Alsor  a 
weekly  newspaper  written  and  sold  by  the  students*  "Black  and 
Determined/"  and  a  school  yearbook  "Garvey  Soul"  ware  pi:irlished 
that  year. 

Disciplinaiy  problems  were  handled  through  a  court  system 
comprised  of  students  and  staff.     It  was  devised  to  cope  with 
potential  problems  of  misdemeaners^  loitering*  excessive  absences, 
and  felonies  surfi  as  selling  or  using  drugs.     It  involved  punish- 
ments and  sanctions  with  fines  est^lished  by  students  and  peers. 
Most  of  the  cases,  however,  involved  innocuous  i^sences. 

By  May  1972*  BUSD/BESP  had  printed  up  a  new  description  of 
the  site  for  distributions    the  purpose  of  Other  Ways/Garyey  In- 
stitute is  "to  deal  with  the  effect  on  minorities  of  institutional 
racism,  to  deliver  reading  and  math  skills  through  awareness  of 
each  individual. , .The  form  of  the  revamped  program  has  more  struc- 
ture*  including  controls  on  and  requirements  of  students." 

This  was  in  direct  contrast  with  Kohl's  philosophy  of  a  learn- 
ing discovery/social  center*    A  Bl^^  student  who  had  been  at 
Otter  Ways  when  Kohl  was  director  described  the  school  as  a  "play 
pen  for  little  smart  whiteys."    Now^  the  focus  was  Bla^,  Follow- 
ing is  Other  Ways/Garvey  institute's  student  population  by  ethnicity 
from  Fall  1970  through  Spring  1974. 
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TABLE  li     STUDENT  POPl^TION  BY  ETffillCITY^  1970/71-1973/74 

Native 

White  Black  Asian  Chieano  Mierican  Othar  Total 
2  %      n      %     n      %     n       %      n         %      n  % 


Fall  1970  35  51      32  46      1      1      1  l 

Spr*  1971  unavail^le 

Fall  1971  unavail^le 

Spr.  1972  12  20      38  63      1      2      9  15 

Fall  1972  1     5      18  90      1  5 

Spr*  1973  57  85      1      1      9  13 

Pall  1973  12      52  98 

Spr,  1974 


n 


69 

72 

60 
20 
67 
53 
60* 


*By  thm  end  of  this  semester  in  June,  only  10  atudents  remained. 


For  no  apparent  reason r  the  new  direotor  resigned  in  June 
1972^  and  in  SeptenOser  1972  a  fomer  female  teacher  at  Garvey  as- 
sumed this  position*    She  held  it  for  two  years  through  the  sohool'a 
demise  in  June  1974.    Half  of  the  staff  remained,  but  half  were 
new*     Four  full  time  and  fi'^  part  time  employees,  two  volimteers 
and  two  former  students  comprised  the  staff.    Nearly  all  were  Black. 

In  Pall  1972,  all  toe  staff  at  Garvey  felt  they  related  to 
the  basic  skills  issues.    The  basic  skills  ourriculian—readir^g, 
journalism  (writing),  aid  matii--was  enhanced  by  a  HILC  laboratory 
frCTi  BISP  money.     Other  courses  offered  werei    Broadcasting,  Modern 
and  Afro  Dance,  Film  Analysis,  Swahili,  Wood  Shop,  Personality 
Assessment,  Computer  Programming,  Politics  in  Current  American 
History^  General  Soience  and  Slide  Rile.    Classes  remained  small 
and  non^graded. 

The  school's  social  events  were  ethnically  oriented.  In 
1972/73,  school  opened  with  20  students.     In  November  there  were 
48  on  the  rolls,  in  January  1973  there  were  67,  in  Marsh  1973  there 
were  88.     Of  the  88  students,  87  were  Black,  one  was  Asian,  Be- 
tween March  and  Jime  1973,  27  new  students  came  to  the  alternative. 
The  nuntoer  of  dropouts  is  unknot,    with  the  student  body  made  up  ' 
of  all  Blade  students  but  one,  and  with  the  focus  on  Black  pride 
and  Black  American  culture,  and  l^cause  it  was  an  off-site  school, 
miaf filiated  with  BHS,  Garvey  Institute  changed  its  name  to  United 
Nations  West  of  Garvey  Institute  in  November  1973,  following  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  investigation  of  the  two  separatist  off-site 
schools,  Black  House  and  Casa  de  la  R«2a.    UN  West  then  signed  a 
COTtract  with  BUSD  for  educational  services.    The  contract  between 
BUSD  md  UN  West  gave  UN  West  the  authority  to  receive  and  expend 
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funds  for  services  rendered  by  "speeialists"  wh©  were  NOT  district 
personnal.    The  service  agreement  stated  toati     (1)     classes  for 
pupile  will  be  conducted  par  Board  policies  and  (2)     a  final  report 
for  ten  months  work  will  be  s\toitted  by  July  31^  1974,    BUSD  was 
held  responsible  for  utilities  md  rent  (25%  BUSD^  75%  BESP) , 
Funds  for  materials  were  not  stipulated  for  either  party. 

Essentially ^  ttie  staff  was  responsible  to  provide  the  raison 
d^etre  for  the  students*  educational  goals  and  attendance.  There 
were  fewer  staff  members^  one  certificated  full  time^  four  certi- 
ficated part  time  and  five  classified  full  time.    Half  of  the 
previous  year's  staff  was  gone.    There  was  an  increase  in  atten- 
dance and  popularity  with  courses, such  as  audio-visual  and  broad- 
casting/creative writing.     Social  Living^  which  discussed  current 
events^  became  more  popular.    The  required  courses  were  physical 
education,  basic  English,  algebra,  U.  8,  history,  social  living, 
mnd  world  history.    The  innovative  electives  were  Student  Store, 
Advanced  Audio  Visual,  Advanced  Music  Workshop  and  Sw^ili  III. 
Several  skills  classes  were  electives  such  as  Office  Experience^ 
Basic  Matii,  Heading  Labs  I  md  ii.    Field  observations  during  the 
year  indicated  that  these  basic  skills  classes  had  smaller  enroll- 
ments than  tjie  more  innovative  classes. 

As  an  alternative  to  dropping  out  of  the  educational  system^ 
UN  West  was  to  provide  students  with  survival  skills.    Its  three 
main  areas  of  focus  during  the  second  contract  period  werei  (1) 
expansion  of  the  use  of  coTOnunications  media  in  instruction,  evalu- 
ation and  production,   (2)     est^lishment  of  higher  standards  for 
student  a«diievement,  and  (3)    m^ing  real  within  the  school  the 
concept  of  cultural  pluralism. 

In  the  Spring  1974  semester^  60  students  enrolled  at  UN  West, 
but  by  March  this  dropped  to  37  and  by  June  all  but  10  of  the 
students  had  left.    This  was  aii  83  percent  dropout  rate. 

ARTICULATION 

The  BESP  plan  submitted  to  OE/ESP  for  fading  in  1971,  allowed 
for  articulation  betwen  and  throughout  the  sites. 

The  design  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  continuous 
participation  in  educational  experimentation 
throughout  the  entire  school  life  of  students 
who^  in  collaboration  with  their  parents  and 
teasers,  choose  thim  educational  path.  The 
program  will  be  so  structured  that  no  student 
K-12  who  enters  an  experimental  school  at  any 
juncture  will  be  denied  the  choice  of 
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alternatives  at  a  future  jwieture— wlUiin  the 
ipeaified  ^onea,  and  throughout  all  grade 
levals^  u  well  ai  aoroie  the  gradei,  no  stu- 
dent need  leave  ^one  A  or  D  in  order  t©  p^ti- 
oipate  in  the  alternative  sdiool  programs i  and 
toe  distridt  need  not  jeopardise  iti  oontrol 
over  desegregation. 

The  original  proposal  for  Other  Ways  as  a  part  of  BISP  was 
to  inolude  grades  7-12,  the  only  program  with  this  particular 
grade  range.    Sinoe  zoniii  did  not  apply  at  this  grade  grouping, 
students  from  BESP  or  gomiiOT  elemental  schools  were  allowed 
to  matriculate  into  the  program.    Only  two  BISP  programs  pro- 
posed were  at  all  similasf  in  philosophy  to  Other  W^s^  Lincoln 
Environmental  Studies  (later  ^Oilcolm  X  Enviroiwiental  Studies)^ 
already  in  existence  for  a  year,  had  stated  goals  to  integrate 
tedmology  into  tiie  currioul™.    The         VThE  School  (later 
Kilimanjaro)  also  was  similar  to  Otter  Ways.    WTim  involved  the 
children  in  the  Qommunity  and  had  a  non-graded  thrust,    in  spite 
of  the  pu^orted  7-12  grade  grouping  dicing  toe  entire  three 
years  with  BESP^  Other  Ways  had  only  two  eighth  grade  students 
and  no  seventii  graders. 

When  Otter  Ways  becasna  Gar^y  Institute  in  February  1972, 
the  school  went  from  freedom  and  chaos  to  one  that  upheld  struc- 
ti^e  and  order,  according  to  the  Berkeley  High  head  counselor  at 
ttat  time.    Counselors  i>egan  to  recoimend  Garvey  as  a  viable 
altertiative  to  the  regular  program  at  Berkeley  High  for  those 
students  with  attendance  problems,    students  trmsf erred  frcm 
Black  Homm,  East  Cmp^#  College  Prep/  Odyssey,  King  md  frrai 
West  CM^us  witt  no  acadeMc  credit  difficulties.    By  the  end  of 
1972/73,  25  per^nt  of  students  referred  to  Garvey,  according  to 
tte  director,  were  students  witt  "recalcitrant  behavior  or  eK- 
cassive  truancy*"    A  counselor  at  Berkeley  High  reported? 

Soma  students  choase  to  trMsfer  to  Garvey  when 
ttey  get  behind  in  tteir  studies  either  because 
ttey  have  been  cutting  classes #  have  been  in 
jail  and  miss  too  mutt  work  or  when  they  realize 
ttat  for  ttem  the  environment  at  Berkeley  High 
School  is  too  big  for  learning. 

Another  25  percent  of  the  referrals  were  students  East  Campu 
could  not  accept  or  who  couldn't  make  it  there.  Garvey  staff  was 
confident  ttat  tteir  pro-am  had  sometting  special  to  offer  ttose 
students:  a  Black  perspective  to  learning  and  film/video  produc- 
tion, BHS  counselors  referred  students  from  BHS  and  College  Prep 
to  Garvey I  hoping  tte  studeat  "would  look  more  seriously  and 


realistically  at  himAerself  and  his/her  goals"  at  Garvey.  And 
so  it  became  a  t^e  of  residual  system  for  Black  studants. 

Although  the  staff  at  Garvey  seemed  highly  conmltted  to  the 
goal  of  helping  minorities  succeed  in  their  education  and  in 
life,  Uiey  began  to  reevaluate  their  open  door  policy  and  planned 
to  regard  the  Individual  student's  potential  before  admitting 
him/her  to  tiie  program  for  the  1973/74  school  year. 

When  Garvey  became  UN  Meat  the  school's  reputation  and  focus 
dianged  again,  according  to  counselors  at  BBS.     Mow  UN  West  was 
the  school  for  serious  attendance  problems  and  for  those  students 
with  fitful  behavior  manifested  by  "thick  sdiool  folders,"  one 
BHS  counselor's  indicator  of  a  school  problem. 

According  to  an  articulation  study  done  In  November  1972,  the 
trends  Indicated  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  pattern  of  rejection  of 
Berkeley  Hxgh  School  miong  both  ineomlng  and  outgoing  Garvey  stu- 
dents .    For  example ,  most  of  the  old  students  came  from  BHS  or 
Project  other  Ways.    Those  students  who  left  for  oUier  sdiools 
went  to  other  es^erlmental  schools  (only  one  student  went  back  to 
BHS) .    The  fact  that  four  new  students  came  from  Black  House  may 
indxeate  that  students  are  trying  to  combine  several  ethnic  educa- 
tional experiences  for  their  high  school  degree." 

RfiTOrds  Indicated  only  afawalunmi  had  been  able  to  utilize 
fully  this  alternative  as  a  means  of  continuity  in  their  education- 
one  of  the  focuses  of  the  original  overall  BUSD  plan  sidMnitted  to 
OE^SP.    TWO  alOTini  worked  in  the  alternative,  one  as  the  school 
secretary,  anoUier  as  janitor.    Other  students  were  reported  to  be 
attending  college  (Alameda  and  taney  C«imunlty  Colleges  and  U.  C 
Berkeley),  working  for  BUSD  and  writing  a  book,  attending  East  Bay 
Skills'  Center  for  welding  and  working  in  a  library. 

For  most  of  the  students,  however,  articulation  of  curriculum, 
of  education  in  general,  became  an  obsolete  Issue.    UN  West's  entire 
history  described  a  means  for  survival— not  only  as  a  site,  but 
also  for  the  students  involved.    As  the  director  said  In  Februa^ 
1974,  "In  a  way,  we  are  a  survival  station,  for  many  students  who 
can't  function  in  the  traditional  setting,  we  are  the  alternative 
to  dropping  out  and  burning  bridges  into  the  future."    And,  without 
this  survival  station,  students  in  the  population  served  by  UN  West 
have  the  same  options  today  that  they  had  before  UN  West,  before 
Garvey,    «fore  Other  Ways.    They  can  attend  East  Campus  (provided 
there  is  space),  or  drop  out. 

H  > 
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FUNDING 


TO  Wsit's  adueational  philoao^y  and  goals  am^aslEtd  mnr^ 
vival  skills         teaching  studanti  (lastly  Blade)  tii©  politiai  of 
lelf-datemination.    iranically^  this  altsmativa  leit  its  authori'^  ^ 
to  Gontral  its  awn  destiny  when  it  aaeeptad  funds  frem  BUSD^ESP, 

UN  West  was  in  its  initial  stagas  fiscally  autonOToua.    Am  a 
non-profit  coloration  able  to  set  up  its  own  contraet  with  BUSD/ 
BESP  the  possibility  existed  to  control  its  focus,  its  goals ^  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  personnel  md  othar  s^etary  allooations* 
without  BESP  fmding,  Garvey  would  have  had  to  seek  alternative 
funding  sources  much  more  aggressively,  resulting  in  time  and 
energy  taken  away  from  the  educatiOT  of  its  students.    But  as  the 
school  became  more  dependent  on  BUSD/BESP  money,  it  came  imder 
federal  and  district  reflations,  such  as  thm  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  regulations  regarding  racial  composition. 

Other  Ways  began  with  Carnegie  Foimdation  money,  supplementad 
tiirough  Ford  Foundation's  "^tions  trough  ParticipatiOT"  in  1970, 
This  money  paid  for  salaries  and  the  Initial  purchase  of  expensive 
video  equipment  that  remained  a  wife  aspect  of  Uie  site* 

Garvey  received  1140,587  (4.46  percent  of  the  total  BESP 
site  budget)  from  BESP  between  1971  and  1974,    The  Ford  Foundation 
supplied  512,409  in  teadiing  salaries  during  the  first  19  months 
of  the  grmt  period. 

From  1971  through  1974,  $74,345,  over  half  (53%)  of  BESP  funds 
allocated  to  Garvey,  was  spent  on  salaries  for  contracted  teacher 
services.    An  additional  6  percent  (19,081)  of  Garvey *s  BESP  allo- 
cation was  expended  for  certifieated  and  classified  personnal 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits. 

hs  indicated  earlier,  there  was  a  tremendously  high  staff  turn- 
over rate.    There  were  35  paid  staff  mesiiers  during  the  life  mpmn 
of  this  alternative,  1968-74,  with  never  more  than  14  in  one  year. 
The  majority  participated  durijig  the  BESP  years.    Wito  staff  mem- 
bers considered  to  be  contracted  service  providers,  there  was  a 
constant  level  of  uncertainty  whi^  contributed  to  tiie  lack  of 
far-readiing  plans  at  the  site  itself.    Of  those  35  persons  involved 
in  the  site  in  any  way,  only  four  reMined  with  BUSD.    c^e  is  an 
Environmental  Studies  Coordinator*  at  CJdyssey,  one  is  a  custodian 
at  BHS,  anotoer  is  a  science  teacher  at  BHS,  and  Kohl  is  working 
with  the  New  Spools  Network  in  a  BUSD  elementary  school  with  funds 

♦Considered  a  "profassional  expert,"  his  salary  was  paid  out  of  BESP 
Support  Services  (Training) * 
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separate  frrai  the  diitrict, 


Building  rental  and  purchase  of  major  equipnent--audi©-visual , 
teaching  ma^inea,  teletype  terminal^  of  flee  equipment  and  site 
ren©vation'--eaeh  uied  17  percent  ($24,412  for  aapital  outlay, 
equipment I  $24,314  for  rental)  of  Qarvey'i  BESP  funds  frMi  1971 
through  1974, 

With  the  innovation  of  oontraeting  earvioes  eame  the  ultimate 
power  that  BUSD  held  over  the  lite,  namely,  to  aut  off  the  aontraot 
at  will. 


Other  Ways  began  ai  a  way  of  effeeting  a  change  in  a  i^ool 
district,  an  opportmity  for  several  reputedly  creative  educators 
to  ej^eriment*    Guidelinas  of  ttie  grant  were  vague  from  the  very 
beginning.    As  Kohl  said  in  Half  ^e  House  ^ 

We  could  have  done-anything  we  wanted  for  ^d 
with  the  kids*    We  were  free  to  cooperate  with 
one  another *all  of  a  sudden,  however,  I  had 
to  deal  with  peers,  not  kids,  and  it  was  mudi 
more  difficult, , .we  could  talk  about  alterna- 
tive life  styles  but  essentially  we  dito't  know 
how  to  be  any  different  from  our  parents  and 
teachers,     (pp*  15-16), 

In  1970/71,  Other  Ways  joined  wito  Black  House,  Community 
High  (Genesis)  and  Odyssey  to  present  to  the  Board  m  alternative 
system  of  student  evaluation,  including  a  reading  test  devised  by 
Kohl,     It  was  not  eonaidered  seriously  by  the  Board  and  finally 
dismissed  aa  unacceptable  with  no  explanation, 

Michael  Scriven,  a  philosopher  with  educational  evaluation 
es^rtise,  has  said  toat  quality  and  miiqueness  are  not  enough  to 
continue  innovative  programs,  ingenuity  and  responsibility  toward 
a  workable  implementation  are  aa  important,  he  says.  In  Garvey/UN 
West's  case,  quality  and  uniqueness  were  never  evaluated  either  by 
internal  or  external  matiioda.  Level  I  was  not  sought  out,  nor  did 
it  place  itself  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  UN  West  program. 

Evaluation  of  student  achievement,  however,  became  an  issue 
in  1972/73,    Since  the  off-site  alternative  had  been  exempted  from 
taking  CTBS  for  a  year,  this  was  toe  first  year  that  Garvey  was  to 
use  them.    The  staff  did  not  resist  CTBS,  but  toe  issue  arose  be- 
cause the  staff  believed  that  its  own  criteria  for  achievement 
were  more  iR^^ortant,    This  judpaent  was  based  on  toe  premise  that 
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the  staff  was  more  fully  aware  of  thm  prerequiiitei  for  aurvival 
in  the  Blade  conmiimityft    The  direator  said,  "Our  purpose  is  to 
define  those  areas  where  a  student  should  work  harder  to  improve 
However,  the  me^od  of  definition  was  never  cleaf  or  specific • 

to  Level  l's*0, 0,-1*0  "Effeotivs  Altemativaness"  seals,  UN 
West  was  rated  a  perfect  1  for  •'alternativeness,'*  between  *5  and 
6,  for  "effeotiveness md  between  ,5  and  .6  on  the  oonibined 
"effeotive  altemative"  scale ,    Iliis  plaoed  it  a  olose  seeond  to 
top-rated  Agora  aniOTg  BESP  high  schools*    But  apparently  this 
evaluation  bore  no  relation  to  the  spool's  ohanees  for  survival 


COUMm  PREP 


ABSTRACT 

Collage  Prep,  a  iiA-aehool  of  Berkeley  High,  has  served 
125-150  Blagk  students  eaeh  year  in  gradea  10-12.    The  plan  for 
CP  was  submitted  with  the  original  BUSD  proposal  to  OE/ESP  in 
April  1971,  and  after  an  Interval  for  planning,  it  opened  in 
February  1972* 

Its  stated  purpoie  was  "to  provide  eourses  of  study  for 
underachieving  Blaok  seTOndary  studenti  that  will  iniure  college 
atoisiion  and/or  entry  int©  non-oollege  aareer  lines  for  60  percent 
of  the  graduating  seniori."    Traditional  subject  content  wai  taught 
fr^  an  Afro-Aiperican  perspsetive.    It  also  offered  luch  elective 
courses  as  African-tosricM  Literatwe,  Black  Drama ,  Poetry  and 
Poetry  of  Soul  Music,  the  Black  Mm  and  the  Black  Wonan^ 

CP  is  the  only  "separatist"  school  in  Berkeley  that  has  sur- 
vived at^the  secondary  level,  a  phenomenon  ejqplivable  in  part  by 
two  facts:     (1)     it  is  on-site,  and  toere fore  part  of  a  larger/ 
integrated  environment i  its  students  take  courses  in  the  ethnically 
mixed  conmion  school,  and  (2)     its  pragmatic  goal--preparatlon  for 
coilege-*ls  eminently  accept^le  to  the  educational  and  political 
est^lislunent,  and  does  not  offend  conventiQiial  ideological  sensi- 
bilities, as  did  Black  House  Mid  Casa  de  la  Raza,  %Aose  motivation 
was  more  overtly  ideological*    Moreover,  at  first  blush,  CP's 
pragpatic  p^pose  seems  to  have  been  crowned  by  pragmatic  success. 
Of  the  37  CP  graduates  in  June  1975,  34  (92%)  were  accepted  by 
colleges,  and  t^  otiier  three  graduates  were  accepted  for  modeling 
or  airlines  training.     (An  independent  ISA  follow-uo  indicated  a 
rather  high  dropout  rate  for  these  graduates i  of  the  29  for  whwn 
ISA  was  able  to  obtain  information  in  Spring  1976,  14  [48%]  ware 
still  in  tile  progrMaa  to  which  they  had  gained  entry  a  year  earlier. 

With  the  end  of  federal  funding,  CP  continuad,  excapt  that 
there  w^s  lass  monay  for  "axtras"  in  staff  and  materials. 
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Ef^RGMCT  IN  LOCMi  PLM 

Collega  Prap  was  included  in  thm  original  BISP  propagal  sub- 
mitted to  OE/^SP  in  April  1971.    The  proposal  was  suppertsd  be- 
cause  ©f  its  foeus  on  thm  particular  probleiR  ©f  Blaak  students, 
who,  alth©ugh  inolined  to  go  on  to  eollege  or  oareers,  laoked 
certain  basio  "survival  skills."    its  aim  was  to  provide  those 
skills  and  thus  sustain  the  motivation  to  g©  on  to  college,  CP 
©pened  on  sdiedule  in  February  1972^  after  one  semester  of  plan- 
ning, choosing  a  director  and  recruiting  students  and  staff. 

Historically,  the  program  ideas  germinated  long  before  Cp 
opened*    There  had  been  a  growing  discontent  among  Berkeley  High 
School  Blade  students  since  1967/68  when  BUSD  reorganized  the 
K-9  schools  to  achieve  racial  balance  by  busing.    BHS,  as  the 
only  high  school  in  lerkeley,  necessarily  was  ethnically  balanced. 
Ethnic  identity,  however,  became  toe  issue.    The  Black  Student 
Union  demonstrated  on  the  BHS  campus  and  presented  a  request  for 
a  Black  Studies  program  to  thm  Board  of  Education,    in  Noven^er 
1968,  the  Board  appointed  a  teacher  at  BHS  with  a  master's  degree 
in  Black  Studies  as  coordinator  for  a  Blade  Studies  Department  at 
BHS.    In  February  1969,  he  was  quoted  in  the  Oakland  Tribunal 
"There  can  be  no  real  integration  of  the  races  imtil  a  Black  per- 
son has  respect  for  himself  as  a  Black,    Tlien  he  will  be  able  to 
deal  wito  the  white  people  on  an  equal  basis.    Black  teachers  es- 
t^lish  a  certain  rapport  with  (Black)  students." 

He  and  a  Black  Studies  teacher,  who  later  became  district 
Bla^  Studies  coordinator,  wrote  tiie  proposal  for  College  Prep* 
Although  CP  was  similar  to  tiie  Black  Studies  Departoient  in  three 
ways--staff ,  students  and  curricul™ — the  difference  was  the  di- 
rected pragmatic  goal  of  CP  versus  the  ideological  one  of  the 
Black  Studies  Department.    Onm  objective  of  CP  was  stated  in  the 
original  proposal i    "To  institute  a  college  preparatory  program 
for  underachieving  Black  secondary  students,  utilizing  an  Afro- 
oriented  approa^  to  the  traditional  subject  content....."  it 
offered  core  courses^-Math,  English,  History--establishing  inno- 
vative and  related  electives  such  as  College  Survival  Skills  and 
Coimnunication  (and  Futurism) . 

The  goals  and  design  of  CP  created  its  staff  and  student 
population.    The  progrm  opened  witii  eight  certificated  teachers 
filling  five  full-time  positions.    Most  of  the  certificated  teach- 
ing staff  caM  fmm  the  Bla^  Studies  Departoent,  including  the 
director,    ^o  teachers— kat^  and  History— came  from  tha  overage 
pool  of  the  district.    Two  of  the  certificated  teachers  were  hired 
as  classified  staff  paid  out  of  BESP  funds,    one  otter  classified 
staff  person  was  hired  from  the  conmunity.    All  staff  was  Black. 
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The  director  and  one  teacher  wars  full  time  staff  at  CP  while  the 

ramalning  staff  spent  from  40  percent  to  80  percent  of  their  time 
there.    Most  of  the  part  time  staff  spent  the  remaindar  of  their 
teaching  time  in  the  Black  Studies  Department  at  BHS.  ' 

In  1974/75,  an  Asian  math  teacher  was  brought  into  the  CP 
faculty  for  several  classes.    This  was  the  first  non-Black  staff 
member.    Involved  in  another  BESP  sub-school  at  BHS,  Model  School 
A,  she  was  well  received  by  the  students  at  CP.     in  1975/76  the 
district-wide  staff  shifts  began,  causing  "bumping"  with  persons 
at  the  administrative  level  scheduled  to  return  to  the  classroom 
This  directly  affected  CP  when  the  former  BESP  Training  Coordi- 
nator was  scheduled  to  teach  "Communication  (and  Futurism)"  at 
CP.    The  course  was  an  elective,  accredited  for  English  or  Per- 
forming Arts,  imd  focused  on  examining  possible  future  develop- 
ments in  jobs,  communications,  family  life,  etc.  as  well  as  gain- 
ing practical  eKperience  in  media— radio,  press  and  television 
The  teacher  was  white,  the  class  had  a  very  low  enrollment,  and 
by  November  the  class  had  dwindled  to  four  students 


CP  staff 

from  1972 

(Spring)  to 

1975/76 

is  listed  below 1 

TABLE  It 

STAFF  BV 

ETHMICITY  AND  SEX. 

1971/72-1975/76 

White 
M  F 

lla^ 

M  F 

Asian 
M  F 

Total 

1971/72 
(Spring) 

*(i) 

3 

(2) 

5 

(3) 
8 

1972/73 

(1) 
4 

(2) 
5 

(3) 
9 

1973/74 

3 

(2) 
4 

(2) 

7 

1974/75 

2 

4 

1 

7 

1975/76 

1 

1 

3 

• 

5 

*(  )  Classifiec 

i  pereonnel 

The.  certificated  staff  has  remained  fairly  stable  with  five 
teachers  teaching  two  to  four  classes  at  CP  each  year.    The  first 

^JSm^/  'T^'  T^^t^       ^"^  ^^"^        the  Black  studiaa 

Department,  remained  m  his  position  through  June  1975.    He  was 
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replaced  by  a  Black  feinale  teacher  who  had  been  at  CT  since 
1972/73,  teadiing  College  Survival  Skills  with  tiie  former  director 
The  first  director  was  conBnitted  to  CP  as  a  program,  but  he  left 
to  accept  a  higher  paying  position  in  another  San  Francisco  Bav 
Area  district. 

The  teachers,  \*o  divided  their  time  between  CP  and  the 
cotranon  school,  said  that  despite  this  dichotomy  they  felt  an 
allegiance  to  CP  and  its  philosophy.    The  alternative  actually 
enjoyed  a  positive  relationship  with  the  BHS  administration.  This 
was,  in  part,  due  to  the  CP  director's  diligence  In  completing 
BESP/BUSD  paperwork  for  BHS. 

Sixty-five  sophranores  were  enrolled  in  the  first  semester 
About  70  percent,  recommended  by  counselors,  were  students  who' 
demonstrated  some  potential  and  wanted  to  get  Into  college  The 
director,  however,  felt  that  the  referral  system  was  not  working 
because  BHS  counselors  often  did  not  reeonmend  students  to  BESP 
sites.    Therefore,  the  director  recruited  his  ovm  new  students 
for  the  next  year  by  talking  to  classes  at  West  Campus  and  tele- 
phoning others.    Most  of  the  students  In  1972/73  chose  the  pro- 
gram through  personal  contact  with  the  director,  staff  or  peers 
several  students  transferred  between  CP  and  Black  House. 

The  requirements  for  becoming  a  CP  student  are  twofold.  First, 
the  student  must  be  admitted  to  BHS  during  his  or  her  sophomore 
year  (with  certain  specific  exceptions).    Second,  sophomores  and 
Dimiors  must  take  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  CP  and  seniors  at 
least  two.    The  students  view  CP  as  a  sub-school  in  which  they  may 
study  Black  cultural  history  while  fulfilling  their  high  school 
requirements. 

The  public  image  of  the  school  has  an  effect  on  entry  Course 
scheduling  plays  a  major  part  in  leaving.    A  reported  turnover  rate 
of  about  10  students  each  year  is  quite  lew  relative  to  other  al- 
ternative secondary  sites.    The  student  ethnic  composition  has  been 
100  percent  Black  with  nearly  twice  as  many  females  as  males. 

TABLE  2:     STUDEMT  POPULATION  BY  SEX,  1971/72-1975/76 

Total 


Year 

Mala 

Female 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Spring  '72 

25 

38 

40 

62 

1972/73 

50 

36 

90 

64 

1973/74 

56 

37 

97 

63 

1974/75 

35 

28 

90 

72 

1975/76 

48 

37 

83 

63 

n 

65  (sophomora) 
140   (65  soph/75  juniors) 
153 
125 
131 
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In  June  1973^  whan  the  Off ice  for  civil  Rights  closed  Casa 
and  Black  House  for  not  confoming  to  integrationist  criteria, 
CP  did  not  want  to  be  confronted  with  the  lama  problem.  Although 
CP  operated  under  the  uitibrella  of  the  racially  integrated  BHS  and 
had  never  officially  been  confronted  with  the  question  of  its  all 
Black  student  population,  the  CP  staff  chose  to  have  an  active 
sunmier  recruitment  for  whites.    As  a  result,  15  white  students 
took  Glasses  at  College  Prep  in  Pall  1973.    None  of  them  was  con-^ 
sidered  an  enrollee  of  CP,  however,  since  none  met  the  minimum 
toree  (or  two  if  a  senior)  class  requirement.    That  \mB  the  only 
semester  that  white  students  (or  any  non^Black  students)  took 
any  courses  at  CP* 

With  an  all  Black  population,  CP  has  tried  to  deal  with  the 
racism  issue  by  teaching  the  students  how  to  cope  with  it 'through 
alactive  courses  on  the  Slack  heritage  and  the  Black  condition, 
some  of  the  electives  have  been  Black  Woman,  Poetry  and  Poetry  of 
Soul  Music,  Black  DrMa,  Af rican-toericM  Literature—all  in 
1972/73;  and  the  Black  Man  and  the  Black  Woman  in  1973/7^.  In 
1974/75  and  1975/76  only  English  and  History  were  being  taught 
from  a  Black  perspective. 

The  basic  curriculm  and  the  teaching  styles  have  remained 
generally  the  same  since  the  alternative  began  in  February  1972 
with  65  sophomores.     Discrepancies  in  skills  and  motivation  prompt 
ted  a  group  of  students  to  initiate  a  survey  of  all  students  to 
determine  course  organisation  and  student  grouping.    The  student 
survey  resulted  in  a  multi -^graded  approach  for  all  courses  ex- 
cept College  Survival  Skills  (1  and  II  for  grades  10-11  and  III  ■ 
and  IV  for  grade  12)  and  Advanced  Composition  for  grade  12. 

Since  the  start  of  the  program  there  has  also  been  both  a 
better  defined  and  more  expansive  curriculmn  offering  with  the 
core  classes.     The  core  courses  mandated  by  BUSD~U.  S,  History, 
Math  and  English-»have  all  undergone  changes  throughout  the  history 
of  CP.    College  Survival  Skills,  beginning  in  1972/73,  is  a  course 
that  changes  focus  as  the  students  overcome  their  academic  weak- 
nesses.   As  an  elective,  it  is  offered  for  history  credit--- though 
not  acceptable  for  the  University  of  California-=for  no  particular 
reason  other  than  the  director  had  been  a  credentialed  history 
teacher. 

The  two  electives  that  were  unique  to  CP  were  College  Survival 
Skills  and  Coimuni cation  (and  Futurism)*    The  former  was  considered 
a  history  elective,  and  the  latter  an  English  elective.    For  BHS 
graduation  credit,  students  could  realistically  take  these  two 
electives  with  matt.     This  would  round  out  their  raquirements  with 
college  Survival  Skills  as  a  supportive  course,  Comnunication  as 
social  break  ^d  math  as  a  stringent  effort. 
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CP  c^d  not  intand  to  be  considered  a  basic  skills  program  and 
the  basic  skills  courses  in  math  and  reading  were  not  so  labslled. 
Math,  representing  21  percent  of  the  total  courses,  was  the  only 
sii>ject  naturally  falling  into  a  remedial  curriculum  once  the  ^kill 
level  of  the  students  was  determined.     At  first  CP  offered  a  dif* 
ferentiated  program  of  modern  algebra  and  trigonometry.     By  1972/73, 
however,  algebra  and  geometry  were  the  top  of  the  math  line,  with 
the  elimination  of  trigonometry.     Often  the  math  teaser  found  it 
necessary  to  begin  with  basic  math  skills  for  some  students  with 
a  specific  weakness  in  one  area.     College  Survival  Skills  also 
served  as  a  basic  math  tutoring  program  when  a  student  indicated 
that  need. 


Reading  as  a  basic  skills  course  was  offered  under  the  title 
"Developmental  Reading"  and  utilized  the  High  Intensity  Learning 
Center,  purchased  by  BESP  in  1972/73,  for  those  students  reading 
below  the  8th  grade  level.     "Introduction  to  Composition  Writing" 
was  developed  as  a  basic  skills  course  to  upgrade  writing  skills 
including  grwmnar  and  sentence  structure. 

The  strengths  of  tte  program  have  remained  the  Bamm  from  its 
inception!     (1)     All  of  the  classes  at  CP  have  had  a  low  student- 
teacher  ratio.     (2)     Tnere  has  been  a  direct  and  close  relation- 
ship between  the  teachers  and  students.     (3)     The  program  exists 
around  a  structured  framework  of  coiarses  and  teaching  style.  The 
student-teacher  ratio  was  especially  low  during  the  time  BESP 
fimded  classified  staff  ixi  1972/73  and  1973/74.     During  those  same 
years,  the  basic  skills  classes  in  English/Heading  and  College 
Survival  Skills  were  taught  by  the  classified  staff  menders/  Clas 
size  also  depended  on  the  particular  grouping i  e.g.,  Developmental 
Reading  often  had  fewer  than  eight  students  and  College  Survival 
Skills  has  had  as  inany  as  19   (in  1974/75)  , 

In  spite  of  the  structured  framework,  the  original  director 
felt  tha^-  he  and  the  staff  were  fley'hle.    For  exmnple,  after  the 
first  semester,  the  staff  tried  one        ^  teaching  effort  with  28 
students  in  an  English  class,     ^len     .e  teachers  were  unhappy  and 
the  students  were  unresponsive,  the  teachers  split  the  class  into 
two  groups  of  14  students  each,     ^is  was  more  agreeable  to  all 
but  there  have  been  no  other  attempts  at  team  teaching  since  then. 

In  March  1976,  BESP  recoiranended  to  the  Board  of  Education 
that  College  Prep  be  continued  and  sxpanded.     BESP  saidi 

College  Prep  represents  an    oii-ortunity  for  the 
Berkeley  School  District  to  iciake  a  concert 3  a 
effort  to  service  the  Black  students  at  rhe 
secondary  level.     Also,  it  would  provide  an 
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opportunity  for  leadership  in  the  education 

field  of  a  positive  nature  deiling  with  minor- 
ities...The  program  has  developed  a  very  posi- 
tive image  and  is  generally  accepted  as  an 
opportunity  to  provide  for  a  high  school  edu- 
cation for  Black  youngsters.  Consideration 
should  be  made  to  expand  the  prograin. 

Articulation 


Acnording  to  the  BESP  second  thirty-month  operational  plan 
dated  June  1974,  CP's  value  to  students  was  'better  achievement  ir 
school  and  improved  self-image "  and  the  value  to  the  district  was  ' 
increase  in  diversity  and  effectiveness  of  instructional  program 
and  counseling  available  to  students."    The  rationale  stated- 
"CP  IS  one  of  tJie  few  programs  that  has  addressed  itself  to  the 
capable  minority  students  and  has  provided  a  way  for  them  to  sur= 
Vive  m  the  academic  world."  " 

This  has  caused  the  school  to  have  a  selection  policy  rather 
than  a  recruitment  policy  in  the  district.    Generally  students  are 
selected  after  assessing  reconmendations  from  the  teacher  and 
counselor  along  with  the  CTBS  test  scores.     This  is  not  to  say 
that. Black  students  who  have  potential  or  the  intention  to  continue 
their  education  only  select  CP.    Many  articulate,  successful  Black 
students  who  have  learned  to  cope  in  the  competitive  integrated 
classes  are  enrolled  in  MSA  or  remain  in  the  conmon  school-  sev- 
eral of  these  students  inter%'iewed  saw  CP  as  being  too  limited  in 
Its  scope  of  classes  or  in  the  range  of  student  interests  and 
abilities  to  satisfy  their  needs.     They  did,  however,  view  the 
program  as  positive  for  those  who  chose  CP  as  an  option. 

Parents  and  students  have  had  little  input  into  the  program 
operation  m  an  active  or  advisory  capacity.     During  the  1972/73 
school  year,  the  director  said  that  "the  parents  have  a  sense  of 
security  about  the  school  that  seems  to  give  the  school  a  certain 
amount  of  harmony."    The  anniversary  banquet  that  year  was  well 
attended  by  parents,  and  there  was  also  contact  between  the  indi- 
vidual teachers  and  the  home  that  year.     Since  then  the  extent  of 
parent  participation  or  school-home  contact  has  been  minimal 
only  the  Awards  Dinner  held  in  May  each  year  draws  parent  interest. 
In  1973  (spring)  one  Black  counselor  at  BHS  said,  "This  (CP)  pro- 
gram has  gotten  more  Black  parents  out  to  learn  about  college 
opportunities  than  we  have  ever  had  at  similar  orientation  meet-  ■ 
ings  for  11th  graders."    fl  stuHent  advisory  group  began  as  an 
active  segment  of  the  site  with  the  initial  multi-grading  survey 
and  the  implementation  of  intramural  basketball.    But  when  CP's 
autonomy  as  an  on-site  sub-school  of  BHS  became  an  obvious  bogus, 
the  students  lost  interest  in  trying  to  effect  changes  even  at 
their  own  site. 
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Attendance  has  been  monitored  and  controlled  by  several 
methods  throughout  the  history  of  CP.     During  the  first  year, 
students  decided  to  monitor  their  own  attendance  and  report  peer 
absences  to  the  director  in  the  office.    Few  absenees  were  actually 
reported  and  when  BHS  requested  attendance  lists  for  all  BESP 
schools,  CP  was  forced  into  a  more  stringent  policy.  Teachers 
then  took  attendance  systematically.     Attendance  affected  students' 
academic  grades.     CP  students  had  to  maintain  a  passing  grade  in 
order  to  stay  in  school.     The  philosophy  of  CP  was  to  helo  the 
students  both  with  academic  and  personal  problems  within  the  class- 
room to  ensure  their  remaining  in  school.     Several  students  inter- 
viewed at  CP  said  that  for  the  first  time  at  BHS  they  had  a  feel- 
ing that  teachers  actually  cared  about  their  success  or  their  ' 
academic  problems.     Students  felt  that  the  fact  the  teachers  were 
also  BlaoK  affected  their  own  attitude  toward  CP. 

Funding 

College  Prep  spent  a  total  of  596,422  over  a  period  of  four 
and  one  half  school  years  from  February  1972  to  July  1976.  it 
received  the  m.ost  in  salaries  and  materials  through  June  1974 
salaries  accounted  for  72  percent   ($69,210)  of  the  total  with 'most 
spent  for  classified  staff.     Oily  15  percent  was  used  for  certi- 
ficatad  hourly  substitute  salaries  for  teachers'  in-service  re- 
lease time.     Of  the  three  classified  staff  members  hired  specifically 
for  CP  for  1972/73,  two  were  credentialed  teachers  and  one  was  a 
community  person.     Two  of  the  classified  staff  remained  on  the  BE^P 
payroll  through  1973/74  and  a  half-time  secretary  (shared  with 
Genesis)  was  added.    But  by  1974/75  the  only  classified  salary  ac- 
counted for  was  the  half-tim.e  secretarial  position. 

By  Fall  1972,  the  11th  grade  was  added  to  CP.    As  a  college 
survival  program  with  a  concentration  on  reading,  CP  was  one  of 
the  BESP  sites  selected  by  BESP  Training  to  utilize  the  Random 
House  Reading  Package,  High  Intensity  Learning  Center  (HILC) .  The 
HILC  materials  were  combined  with  those  of  Agora  and  Genesis  for 
a  more  complete  lab  run  more  efficiently  by  one  manager  in  1973/74 
With  41  percent  of  CP's  five  year  budget  spent  in  1972/73,  about 
20  percent  of  t  i  money  that  year  purchased  HILC  materials. 

^  .     in  IS^S/Ve,  College  Prep  spent  $8,000   (only  8  percent  of  its 
total  five  year  budget) .     Most  was  spent  on  instructional  supplies 
and  part  for  substitute  hourly  salaries  for  certificated  teachers' 
af^^^RP^S  release  time.     A  minimal  budget  of  $2,300  is  projected 
after  BESP  to  enable  college  Prep  to  buy  college  books  and  pre=college 
examination  booklets  and  to  pay  for  special  college  courses  fof 
students  and  trips  to  local  colleges,     ivelfth  grade  students  en- 
rolled in  collage  courses  at  either  the  University  of  California  or 
the  junior  colleges  in  the  area  while  at  College  Prep  in  1973/74 
There  were  no  12th  graders  at  CP  in  1971/72  and  1972/73.     in  1973/74 
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there  were  25  12th  graders,  in  1974/75  there  were  37,  but  in  1975/76 
there  were  only  thre  , 

BESP  funds  enabled  the  school  to  purchase  ethnic  publications 
for  its  English  classes  and  eKteiisive  audio^videD  equipment  for 
the  Communication  (and  Futurism)   claf         Equipment  purchasing 
ended  in  1972/73  when  CP  was  notified  uf  a  cut  in  BESP  funds  for 
the  coming  year   (1973/74)  with  those  monies  going  to%mrd  teacher 
training . 

Several  eKtra  classified  staff  persons   (three  at  first,  then 
two)  enhanced  the  CP  program,  particularly  in  the  Reading  and 
College  Survival  Skills  areas,  through  1973/74,     Another  S8-10 
thousand  budget  cut  in  March  1974,  caused  the  lay-off  of  these 
classified  staff  members,  however*     To  offset  the  inevitable  in= 
crease  in  class  size,  the  director  added  a  new  class  to  his  teach^ 
ing  load  for  the  1974  Fall  semester. 

By  1975/76,  CP  was  paying  for  no  extraordinary  expenses  and 
had  all  but  phased  itself  into  BUSD. 

gyaluation 

CP's  original  goals  were  concerned  with  affecting  student 
achievement  standards*     They  were: 

1)  A  minimiim  of  60  percent  of  students  finishing  College  Prep 
would  enroll  in  college==more  than  half  at  a  four  year  school, 

2)  A  minimmn  of  70  percent  of  students  finishing  CP  would 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Preliminary  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test/The  National  Merit  Qualifying  Test. 

3)  A  minimum  of  33  percent  of  CP  graduates  would  complete 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  California. 

4)  The  average  gain  in  achievement  scores  in  English  and  math 
would  be  a  minimum  of  three  grade  levels  for  the  three  years  of 
attendance  at  CP, 

5)  The  average  student  COTpleting  CP  would  show  cognitive 
growth  in  all  courses  completed  and  positive  affective  growth  at 
the  end  of  each  year  as  measured  by  an  appropriately  normed 
instriament. 

Evaluative  measures  relative  to  those  objectives  hs^'m  been 
esE -yed  by  Level  I  and  the  director.     Level  I  used  district  mandated 
ZBBZ  (CTBS)  data  and  the  CP  director  used  his  own  student  sample 
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over  a  three  year  period  eonsicSering  attendance ,  student  flow, 
types  of  coursaa  taken  and  entrance  into  college. 

Few  scores  were  available  for  ISA's  sample  students  prior  to 
1974/75.     In  1974/75,  the  sample  students'  scores  (most  of  whom 
were  in  their  junior  year)  indicated  that  the  highest  rate  of 
achievement  existed  in  math,  with  the  equivalent  of  almost  a  full 
year's  average  growth.    A  lack  of  growth  in  reading  was  indieated 
from  the  sample ^     Students  were  nearly  at  grade  level  in  reading 
when  testtadin  the  Fall  and  remained  about  stable, 

TABLE  3;     mm  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS,   ISA  SAMPLE,  COLLEGE  PREP 

Raading         t^guage  Math 

Pall  1974  10,367  8.633  8.043 

n  15  IS  7 

Spring  1975  10.291  9.189  8.960 

n  11  9  5 


The  director's  evaluation  (special  progress  report  of  June  21 
1974)  was  acoomplished  in  conjunction  with  supplemantal  infomation 
supplied  by  Level  I  at  his  requast,    Wien  CP  began  with  65  sopho- 
mores in  Spring  1972,  80  other  studenta  were  considered  as  potential 
CP  students  according  to  the  criteria  astablished  for  admittance i 
(1)     CTBS  scores,   (2)     counselor  recQOTnendations  and  (3)  tearfier 
recotranendations.     The  only  difference  noted  was  that  those  80  con- 
trol group  students  never  applied.    With  most  of  the  control  group 
continuing  in  the  common  school,  much  information  was  available 
Unequivocally,    the  CP  students  over  the  course  of  three  years  had 
better  attendance  records,  stayed  in  one  program  of  study  longer, 
took  more  academically  oriented  classes  and  entered  college  at  a 
higher  rate.    The  study  was  designed  by  the  director  te  indicate 
that  CP  was  effective  in  motivating  the  potentially  achieving  Black 
students  and  enhancing  the  prospect  of  their  further  ed'ication  in 
a  college.     Disappointed  in  the  lack  of  feedback  from  ^vel  I, 
the  first  director  said  in  his  special  evaluation  progress  report: 
"Effective  evaluation  of  educational  prograins  has  been  a  long- 
standing problem.    Hopefully  these  alternative  evaluation  designs 
as  noted  through  results  above,  can  be  used  to  gain  a  batter  under- 
standing of  'what  is  happening'  in  this  apecial  alternative  school." 

Of  the  37  graduates  in  June  1975    92  percent  (or  34)  were 
accepted  to  college  with  70  percent  (or  24)  of  them  accepted  to  a 
four-year  college.    This  was  far  above  the  60  percent  ratio 
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est^lishad  in  CP's  original  goals •    The  three  remaining  students 
were  aGcaptad  to  modeling  or  airlines  training*     In  the  1976  Spring 
semaster/quartar,  ISA  followad  up  the  graduatas  from  June  1975. 
With  information  unavailable  for  seven  students  accepted  to  four- 
year  colleges,  53  percent  (or  9  of  17)  were  still  enrolled  in  the 
four-year  colleges  by  the  Spring  quarter/semester.     Four  of  ten 
students   (or  40%)  ware  still  enrolled  in  the  twc -year  colleges.  With 
information  unavailable  for  one  student,  one  of  two  was  still  en- 
rojled  in  occupational  training.     Of  the  29  students  followed  up  by 
ISA  14   (or  48%)  were  still  enrolled  by  Spring  1976  in  the  programs 
for  which  they  had  been  accepted  upon  graduation  in  1975.     See  table 
below, 

VmtE  4t     COLIEGE  PREP i     1975  GRADUATES'  ENROLLMENT 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCMION  BY  SPRING  1976 

Pour-year  Two-Yaar  Other  (air-  Total 
College        Collage      lines,  modeling)  _^  


No*  graduates  accepted  24  lo 
June  1975 

No.   followed  up  in  Sp.  17  10 

semester/qtr,  1976 


37 


29 


No*  enrolled  as  of  sp.  9  4  i  ^.4 

ister/qtr,  1976 


On  Laval  I's  0,0-0.1  ^^Effactive  Alternativeness**   scale  CP  was 
rated  as  follows:     for  altemativanass ,  a  shade  above  0,5,  which 
was  the  mean  ainong  BESP  high  school  programs  1  for  effectiveness, 
betwaan  0.9  and  1.0,  which  was  second  only  to  MSAi  on  the  combined 
scale,  between  0.4  and  0.5,  which  placed  it  third,  after  Agora  and 
U.N*  west,  ' 
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EA^Y  LEAI^ING  CENTER 


mSTBACT 

Early  Learning  Canter  is  a  combination  of  nursery,  day-cara 
center,  and  K-3  school.  Its  population  ranges  in  age  from  2  1/2 
to  8-9  yaars.  Its  functional  divarsity  is  matched  by  diverse 
fimding;  the  director  has  to  prepare  six  budgets  to  recaive  dis- 
trict, state  and  federal  money  under  six  separate  l^als.  Its 
new  building,  designed  especially  for  ELC  and  oOTpletad  in  1974, 
was  fimded  by  the  state,  both  the  construction  and  land  purchase, 

BUSD  launched  ELC  with  state  fmds  in  1968  as  an  exemplary 
early  childhood  education  center.  .  Because  of  its  mult i- funding, 
ELC  was  not  included  in  the  original  BESP  package p    However,  in 
Spring  1971  two  elementary  school  administrators  and  two  parents, 
who  were  not  associated  with  ELC,  developed  a  plan  for  a  "Junior 
Commmiity  School,"    But  they  could  not  find  a  site.    Their  dilenma 
was  resolved  by  a  decision  at  toe  district  level  toat  fused  their 
project  with  ELC  to  produce  a  proposal  for  ESP  funding.     In  Septem- 
ber 1972  this  new  BESP  alternative  was  in  business, 

BESP  was  eKCluaively  concerned  with  the  K-3  population*  How- 
ever, it  is  not  easy  to  separate  thm  BESP  facet  from  other  facets 
otr  ^LC,    Parental  relationships  with  the  school,  for  eKampla,  were 
manifestly  affected  by  the  day- care  service  (available  until 
5i30-6  p.m,)  provided  for  sOTie  two-thirds  of  the  K-3  students. 
Day  care  may  also  do  more  ttan  educational  innovation  can  to  e^- 
p^ain  the  large  waiting  list--up  to  340  at  one  point--for  amission 
to  ELC,  which  acc«mnodated  only  61  K-3  students  in  1975/76  (up  from 
40  in' 1972/73), 

The  school  featured  an  "open  classroom"  approach  and  an  in- 
tense multi-cultural  focus  for  a  multi-ethnic  population.    Of  the 
61  K-3  students  in  1974/75,  38  percent  were  white,  31  percent  Black, 
16  percent  Chicano,  and  15  percent  Asian*    All  other  special  funding 
was  essentially  .     marked  for  ELC's  nuryery  and  day-care  facilities; 
hence,  BESP  fundr..^  was  primary  in  enriching  the  K-3  program  through 
mora  staff  mnd  consultants,  more  materials,  more  books #  especially 
for  an  impressive  multi-cultural  library.    Even  with  temination 
of  BESP,  ELC  plans  to  retain  its  multi-faceted  character  and  in- 
crease its  population. 
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zmmmcE  m  local  plan 

Efforts  to  create  the  Early  Learning  Center  began  in  1968 
when  BUSD  recaived  state  fimds  to  develop  an  exemplary  center  for 
early  chil^ood  education.    Using  a  small  educational  facilities 
laboratory,  a  group  of  parents,  teachers  and  administrators  worked 
for  a  year  to  develop  a  model i 

The  ELC  was  conceived  as  a  combination  nursery 
school  and  day  care  center  with  primary  educa^ 
tion.    Advocates  of  the  model  maintained  that 
the  effects  of  neitoer  nurser^^  school  nor  day 
care  were  carried  into  the  primary  grades. 
They  felt  that  the  three  ex^riences  should 
complement  and  reinforce  each  other,  (Pro- 
posal for  an  Early  Learning  Center,  2/28/74) 

The  district  used  state  funds  to  purchase  Imd  at  the  forroer 
Savo  Island  Naval  Barracks  site  in  Berkeley,     State  Ghildren's 
center  funds  were  reserved  for  construction  of  a  pemanent  build- 
ing.   No  funds  were  left  for  education  progrim  planning. 

Unrelated  to  the  ELC  project,  in  Spring  1971,  a  junior  com- 
mimity  school  proposal  was  accepted  for  the  OE/ESP  grant,  but  it 
had  no  site.    With  the  development  of  the  educational  program  for 
ELC  in  need  of  fmids,  it  bec^e  realistic  to  confine  the  existing 
program  of  ELC  with  the  concept  of  the  junior  community  school. 

Planning  proceeded  during  the  1971/72  school  year,  with  em- 
phasis on  recruitment  of  fmilies,  selection  of  staff,  search  for 
additional  funding  and  an  interim  facility.     Parents  worked  with 
the  school  director  in  planning  the  program  and  interviewing  and 
selecting  the  teaching  staff.     The  school  opened  at  a  temporary 
location  in  September  1972,  as  a  part  of  BESP,  and  remained  there 
through  Spring  1974* 

Two  major  factors  influence  the  educational  strategy  of  the 
center»-the  integrated  day  and  the  British  Infant  School  concept 
of  informal  education*    The  day-care  hours  for  children  of  parents 
who  work  extend  from  approximately  7;30  a,m*  to  6  p.m.  Usually, 
about  two"thirds  of  the  students  in  the  K-3  program  have  been 
served  by  these  day-care  arrangements*     In  1975/76,  for  example, 
47  of  the  61  K-3  students  were  involved  in  both  morning  and  after- 
noon day  care.     The  program  included  a  hot  lunch  and  three  daily 
snacks^ 

The  integrated  day  involved  several  advantages.     The  first 
is  that  students  in  the  K-3  program  are  able  to  be  complete  par- 
ticipants in  the  ELC^s  model  "responsive  environment*'*    There  is 
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a  continuity  and  faniliarity  in  staff,  materials,  and  environment. 
The  second  advantage  has  become  a  reality  only  in  1975/76=«that 
of  a  20-hour  conanitment  per  parent,  established  through  a  contract 
each  semester  (twice  a  year) .    These  20  hours  may  be  fulfilled  by 
participating  in  one  of  the  following  areas i     the  classroOTi,  the 
library,  or  one  of  the  special-interest  coimnittees. 

In  ISA*s  report  submitted  to  NIE/ESP  in  September  1974,  ELC 
was  considered  a  Type  I  -  Innovative  School,  characterized  by 
relatively  open  classrotans  ^d  a  highly  multi-cultural  atmosphere. 
C^e  ELC  teacher  noted ^ 


The  ELC  is  basically  an  open  classroom  situation. 
There  is  often  too  much  freedom,  which  leads  to 
unconstructive  activity. 

According  to  the  Proposal  for  an  Early  Learning  Center  (2/28/74) : 

The  program  intends  to  develop  a  multi^ethnic, 
non-sexist  curriculum  with  the  coll^oration 
of  staff  and  parents*    to  "open"  classroom 
approach  offers  student  choice  in  group  learn= 
ing  activities,  peer-teaching,  and  personalized 
instruction,  tn  order  to  encourage  self-confidence, 
responsibility,  and  self»direction. 

Cross  age  groupings  mean  t/.at  there  is  a  wider 
range  of  skills  so  the  child  is  not  trapped  in 
failure  situation,  ^ 


Actually,  the  staff  has  changed  its  instructional  style  several 
times.     Prior  to  BESP,  the  K»3  students  were  in  one  large' group. 
Students  on  their  ovm  spontaneously  regrouped  themselves  according 
to  skills  and  interests.    Beginning  with  ELC's  inclusion  in  BESP  in 
1972/73  (and  through  1973/74) ,  the  staff  divided  the  students  into 
the  age  groups  of  K-1  and  2-3.     By  1974/75,  the  staff  went  back  to 
the  total  cross-age  grouping  of  K-3,  switching  once  more  to  the 
K=l  sm,d  2-3  division  in  1975/76* 

Learning  centers  were  set  up  in  l^guage  arts,  math,  science 
and  art  at  first.     Children  were  free  to  choose  their  ovm  activities 
while  teachers  guided  small-group  discovery  experiences,  and  tutored 
individual  children.    The  K-3  student  ethnicity  from  1972/73  through 
1975/76  is  given  below. 
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TABLE  1:     STUDENT  POPULATION  BY  ETHNICITY,   1972/73  -  1975/76 


Native 


Black 

Asian 

ChiGajio 

Ame rican 

Other 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

n  % 

n  % 

1972/73 

15 

38 

15 

38 

2 

5 

6 

15 

2  5 

1973/74 

14 

34 

17 

43 

5 

13 

2 

5 

2  5 

*1974/75 

13 

30 

13 

30 

11 

26 

6 

14 

1975/76 

23 

38 

19 

31 

9 

15 

10 

16 

n 

40 
40 
43 
61 


*In  1974/75,  parents  and  staff  discussed  their  concern  with  the 
lack  of  ethnic  identity  for  children  of  racially  miKed  parents - 
As  a  result,  there  was  an  effort  to  shift  children  who  previously 
had  been  categorized  as  "other"  to  a  specific  ethnic  category. 


Designed  as  a  "responsive  environment"  for  the  total  needs  of 
both  the  child  and  the  family,  ELC  attempted  to  incorporate  this  con^ 
cept  in  the  physical  structure,  through  careful  architectural  plan- 
ning.    ELC  moved  into  its  modern,  asymmetrical  structure  in  Fall  1974, 
Several  major  deficiencies  of  the  structure  became  obvious.    First /at 
odds  with  ELC's  commitment  to  handicapped  children*,  stairs  leading 
both  upstairs  to  the  balcony  where  the  library  was  situated  and  down- 
stairs to  v^ere  the  offices  were  situated,  were  inaccessible  to  certai: 
hmdicapped  youngsters.     Second,  the  baleony  necessitated  a  different 
type  of  sprinkler  system  to  comply  with  the  fire  code.     This  put  the 
balcony  and  the  library  off-limits  to  all  until  the  problem  was  re= 
solved  by  1975/76, 

ELC  has  taken  its  multi^cultural  program  focus  very  seriously 
withi  respect  to  staff  hiring  (within  district  limitations),  students* 
curricnlum  materials,  and  parent  understanding.     It  has  acquired  a 
comprehensive  multi-cultural,  non-seKist  library  collection. 

In  trying  to  incorporate  the  concept  of  preventive  social  ser-- 
vices  for  families  within  the  program  itself,  the  parent-staff  coun= 
cil  planned  a  series  of  workshops  dealing  with  racism.     During  Spring 

*AGcording  to  the  ^erational  Plan  for  July    1^  1974  to   June  30, 
1976;     "The  school  is  participating  in  a  training  project  involving 
the  inclusion  of  handicapped  children  of  all  types  in  a  normal  school 
environment At  that  time  there* were  two  handicapped  children.  By 
1975/76,  th&rB  were  three  (two  in  grade  3  and  one  in  Kindergarten), 
One  was  neurologically  and  orthopedically  handicappad,  one  had  severe 
hormone  iir^alance,  and  the  other  severe  asthma. 
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197S  workshops  held  on  Saturdays  wore  led  by  a  Black  psychologist 
as  consultant/moderator  dealing  with  overt/covart  racism,  rnesa' 
were  directed  mainly  toward  the  re-aducation  and  counseling  of 
white  parents  and  racially  mixed  couples 


racial  identity  crises. 


experiencing  cultural/ 


^ELC  operates  the  year  round,,  in  the  Summer  1975  program  further 
devejipment  of  multi-cultural  curriculum  was  undertaken/  This  in 
volvcd  development  of  Spanish  bilingual  tapes  for  the  library 
center  and  a  Chicano  studies  program  for  pra-sehoolers ,  as  well  as 
an  environmental  yard  curriculum. 

The  ELC  staff  has  reflected  some  of  the  internal  progranmatic 
changes.    The  staff  by  ethnicity  and  numbers  is  listed  in  Table  2 
below : 

TABLE^ STAFF  BY  ETHNICITY,    1972/73  -  i^l^flf.^ 


1972/73 


1975/76 


White  Black 
n      %      n  % 


Native 

Asian  Chicano  toerican  Other 
n      %      n       %        n%  n% 


33 


(3)   75     (1)  25 
1  17 


1973/74     (1)   20     (3)    60     (1)  20 


1  17 


33 


2  33 


1  33 


33 


(3)    75     (1)  25 
1  33 


33 


1  17 


1974/75      (1)   20     (2)    40     (1)   20     (1)  2C 


1     33       1  33 


33 


Not  including  director     (white  female) 
)   Classified  staff 


1  17 


Total 
n 

(4) 

6 

(5) 

6 

(5) 
3 

(4) 
3 


The  decraasa  in  certificated  personnel  batwean  1973/74  and 
1974/75  rafleots  ai.4uetural  change  in  the  ELC  program.     In  1973/74 
several  staff  manibers  were  on  a  rotation  basis  with  tha  day-care 
tacility.     In  K74/75  this  was  changed  so  the  K-3  teachers  spent 
the  entire  school  day  with  the  K-3  children  during  regular  school 
hours.     Tha  nursery  progrra's  staff  rotated  among  themselves. 

In  1975/7'^  a  quartar-time  librarian  (or  multi-cultural 
specialist)  was  available  from  the  district  for  the  wide  variety  of 
multi-cultural  buoks  in  which         prides  itself.    This  library  was 
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also  maJiagad  through  volunteers—parents  and  University  of  California 
students.     With  no  centralized  library  services  by  the  district,  even 
this  meager  part=tima  position  was  held  up  as  an  issue  of  favoritism 
by  Kilimanjaro,  another  off -site  school  with  no  district  support 
staff  and  33  percent  more  students. 


ARTICULATION 

In  Spring  19  71^  in  anticipation  of  the  Es^erimental  Schools 
program,  a  K-3  BUSD  school  *s  (Cragmont's)  adininistration  and  several 
parents  devised  the  Junior  Conmiunity  School  for  the  original  BUSD 
proposal  to  OE^SP.     Approved  in  the  original  proposal,  it  was 
scheduled  to  open  in  September  1972,  but  had  no  particular  site, 
since  Zone  B,  in  which  its  parent  school  was  situated,  was  not 
within  the  negotiated  K-12  articulation  plan.     Instead,  the  director 
of  Early  Childhood  Education  in  Berkeley  was  asked  by  BUSD  to  plan 
for  an  Early  Learning  Center,  including  tlie  parent  and  oommunitv 
input  into    tiie  Junior  Conmunity  proposal.    Therefore,  1971/72  be-- 
cm&  the  planning  year  for  merging  Early  Learning  Center  with  the 
proposed  Junior  Conmiunity  School* 

ELC  (as  K-3)  once  was  planned  to  be  a  part  of  a  K-12  educational 
complex  on  Savo  Island.     "The  ELC  is  the  first  phase  of  a  long  range 
plan  for  three  schools  of  approximately  135  children  each"  (Proposal 
for  an  Early  Learning  Center,  2/28/74),    East  Cmpus  for  grades  9^12, 
in  its  shared  facilities  with  the  Adult  School,  was  already  built  on 
this  land.     Missing  from  the  K-12  configuration  were  grades  4-8. 
Although  nothing  has  come  of  it  to  date,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  how  to  incorporate  the  missing  five  grades  into  a  Savo 
Island  complex* 

^nerally,  the  approach  was  to  add  grades  4-6  to  ELC  because  ELC 
was  solid  and  stabler     it  had  coimnunity/parent  support,  a  new  build- 
ing, funds,  and  a  director  with  influence  in  the  district.    At  dif- 
ferent times  the  ELC  administration  contemplated  the  absorption  of 
either  Kilimanjaro  or  Malcolm  X  En  drorunental  studies,  both  of  which 
included  grades  4-6,  but  nothing  tangible  materialized.    As  frr  grades 
7-8,  Odyssey  was  a  contender  to  fill  that  gap  by  locating  on  ^%vo 
Island.     After  a  flurry  of  communications  involving  NlE,  Cun^  BESP 
and  Odyssey  in  1975,  the  plan  was  indefinitely  tabled. 
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Meanwhile,  primary  considerations  for  enrollment  at  ELC  were 
age,  sex,  ethnicity,  addrass  and  income  level.    Then  priority  was 
given  to  siblings  of  enrolled  students,  Ghildren  of  the  staff, 
and  formerly  enrolled  students  who  returned  to  the  area.     Half  of 
the  children  "muat  reside  in  Southeast  Berkeley  and  half  in  the 
other  Berkeley  areas.     However,  this  pattern  is  flexible,  as  non- 
Berkeley  residents  with  special  needs   (e,g.,  handicapped  children) 
are  admitted.     ELC  strives  for  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girJs 
and  tries  to  maintain  an  equal  number  in  each  grade.    Table  3  be- 
low indicates  that  only  in  1975/76  was  the  latter  goal  beginning 
to  be  realized, 

TABLE  3 1     MUMBER  QF  STODENTS  BY  GRADE  LEVEL, 
1973/74  -  1975/76  ' 

K  1 


1973/74  15  16 

1974/75  1  15 

1975/76  15  20 


J. 

3 

Total 

5 

4 

40 

16 

6 

38 

12 

14 

61 

With  so  few  openings  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  students  on  the 
waiting  list.     In  1973/74  tiiere  were  340  and  in  January  1976  there 
were  160,     With  staff  and  parents'  concern  for  outgoing  3rd-graders 
not  finding  an  equivalent  4th-grada  program,  ELC  plans  to  add  a  4th- 
grade  age  group  to  its  progrra  for  1976/77,     it  will  retail  its  pre- 
sent third-grade  students   (14)  to  accomplish  this.     According  to  the 
director,  the  ELC  building  can  ultimately  aeconmodate  125  children* 

FUNDING 

ELC  received  $106,449  from  BESP  during  the  years  1971/72  through 
1975/76,     This  was  3,38  percent  of  the  total  BERP  sites'  budget. 
Prior  to  its  official  BESP  affiliation  in  Fall  1972,  ELC  got  $13,664 
from  BESP,  most  of  which  was  used  for  the  partial  salaries  of  the 
director  and  three  consultants  for  project  development. 

Site  rentals  consmned  25  percent  of  the  total  BESP  allocation; 
63  percent  was  spent  on  salaries  of  certificated  staf^,  classified' 
staff  consultants  and  fringe  benefits  for  all  categcrias.     In  1974/75 
the  total  of  $18,272,  or  17  percent  of  the  total  five-year  budget,  was 
spent  mostly  on  salaries^-release  time  for  in-sarvice  credentialed 
teachers,  and  a  secretary— and  instructional  materials  and  books  to 
help  dovelop  ti.-eir  eKtensive  multi^cultural  library. 

In  1975/76,  money  was  only  spent  in  two  categories— $3,000  for 
consultants'  fees  for  multi-ethnic  programs  brought  into  the  school 
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and  1850  for  field  trips.     For  1976/77,  ELC  is  asking  for  a  half- 
time  multi-cultural  media  specialiBt   (librarian)   for  more  oomolete 
service  by  the  library.     Continuing  field  trips,  including  ovimight 
camping  trips,  "are  needed  to  continue  basic  educational  experience^" 
CBESP  Buaget  rCeport  to  Board  of  Education,  Daoember  9,  1975). 

AS  indicated  earlier,  ELC  receives  special  funds  from  several 
sources  for  its  nursery,  pra-school  and  day-care  programs,  along 
with  the  standard  allotinents  from  the  state   (ADA)  and  BUSD  (eg 
for  oredentialed  teachers).     This  perrrdts  some  flexibility.  For' 
example,  the  initial  state  allocation  to  develop  an  "exemplarv- 
center  for  Early  Childhood  Education"  was  all  spent  to  acquire  the 
school  site  on  Save  Island,  necessitating  additional  funds  for  pro- 
gram developmant.     BESP  funding  helped  to  meet  this  need,  as  well  a- 
some  others,  " 

EVALUATION 

ELC  considered  evaluation  an  important  sagment  of  its  compre- 
hensive, integrated  day-oare/K-3  program.   Parents  were  brought  into 
the  process-=they  developed  an  inventory  of  stude.nts'  competencies 
An  ambitious  evaluation  program  was  announced  after  the  1973/74 
school  year.     "ELC  has  developed  a  documentation  process  which  will 
be  initiated  in  September,  1974.     It  is  based  on  the  work  of  Pat 
Carini  at  Prospect  School  in  Vermont,  the  E.T.S.   (Educational  Test- 
ing Service)  Early  Childhood  Group  and  the  work  of  the  Education 
Development  Corporation.    ELC  will  request  that  ESP  Training  and 
Evaluation  Components  provide  direct  expert  assistance  to  mplement 
this  program"     (BESP  Progress  Report,  July  30,  1974).     This  evalu- 
ation meant  a  review  of  the  childrens'  work  from  teacher  observa- 
tions each  week,  comparing  it  to  stated  goals  and  objectives. 

_       This  process  was  never  realized.     It  was  oonsiderertoo  tedious 
with  too  few  results  by  the  teachers  in  1974/75.     ELC  felt  that 
Level  I  did  not  spend  the  necessary  time  with  the  staff  to  train  it 
in  documentation-evaluation.    Level  I  did,  however,  make  ELC  aware 
of  the  complexity  of  developing  an  evaluation  process  for  an  alter- 
native school.     It  was  Level  I's  feeling  that  "every  teacher  and 
parent  must  be  involved  in  the  documentation  process"  and  this  train- 
ing should  involve  a  minimum  of  one  day  per  week.    Training  became  a 
part  only  of  the  Uaer  Evaluation  Component  as  mandated  by  the  district 
The  January  1976  BESP  Progress  Report  said  ELC  was  still" in  the  process 
of  developing  "an  alternative  evaluation  model  using  verbal  and 
written  language  samples . " 

In  the  meantime  parents  were  trying  to  devise  thuir  ovm  process 
evaluation  for  the  program,     m  1974/75  four  parents  observed  teacher^ 
and  wrote  out  a  short  sketch  of  their  impressions  of  the  teachers' 
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strengths         teaching  techniques.    The  Qi)servations  were  dascrip^ 
tive  but  could  not  measure  growth  during  the  year.     In  Spring  1975 
parents  were  asked  to  respond  subjectively  to  aii  evaluation  sheet 
developed  by  parents  md  staff  for  suggestions  for  the  future. 
They  were  asked  to  consider  structure,  curriculimi,  teaching  styles 
and  evaluative  tedmiques,  also  social  environment  and  overall  per 
spective  of  parents  smd  children*    The  main  categories  were  in-* 
structional  progr^,  social  environment,  physical  enviromnent, 
options         services  available  to  students  and  parents ^  schTOl 
rules  and  disciplinary  procedures* 

For  thB  children's  academic  progress  and  growth,  the  district 
used  the  CPT  and  the  CTBs  tests.     As  indicated  below,  thm  changes 
in  mean  scores  reflect  an  average  growth  of  inore  than  one  grade 
equivmleut  over  a  single  Mmdemie  year  in  bot^  reading  mnd  math* 


TMLE_4:     MEAN  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS,   ISA  SAMPLE,  ELC  GRADE  2 


Heading  Language  Math 

Fall  1974                   1,967  2,387 

2nd  grade    n                9  8 

Spring  1975               3,130  3.080  3,630 

2nd  grade    n              10  10  10 


On  Level  I's  0.0-1.0  "Effecti%^  Altemativeness"  scale*,  ELC's 
ratings  werei     ,5  for  "alternativeness  ^ "  some^at  above  .4  for 
"effectiveness,"  and  between  .2  and  3,  on  the  confined  "effective 
alternative"  scale,     Triis  placed  ELC  in  the  middle  of  a  cluster 
that  included  all  the  BESP  elementary  schools,  except  Malcolm  X 
Environmental  Studies,  which  scored  close  to  ,8,  about  »5  ahead  of 
the  runne  r- up . 


*For  construction  of  this  0.0  to  1.0  scale,  see  Appendix. 
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KILIMA^IJ^O  (^a  Parents  and  Taachera  for  Altarnmtive  Educat ion ) 


MST^CT 

Kilimanjaro,  a  non^graded,  off=site  K-6  alternativa,  existed 
with  a  grant  from  BUSD  for  a  year  bafora  BESP  funds  Baoame  avail-^ 
^le  * 

It  was  folded  by  parents  who  wanted  a  child'-cantared,  open» 
structured,  **free  sohool"  type  fortnat,  in  which  parents  had  the 
dacisiva  voice.     Thair  radical  bent  was  articulated  in  the  aim 
"to  facilitate  maxim™  coiwnimi cation  for  a  truly  d^amie,  hraian, 
creative,  Md  yet  productive  alternative  to  a  racist,  sexist, 
authoritari^,  economically  axploitative  society 

As  an  off-site  alternative,  Kilimanjaro  has  faced  the  fiscal 
problem  steimning  from  the  need  to  allocate  a  sizable  portion  of 
its  budget  for  rent,  and  the  elementary  problem  of  finding  an  ade- 
quate home.     W^ith  its  particular  constituency,  it  has  also  been 
beset  by  internecine  quarrels  that  are  not  unconwion  in  a  radical 
milieu.     Issues  of  leadership  and  degrees  of  structure  and  account- 
^ility  have  been  recurrent*     Despite  such  problems,  Kilimanjaro 
apparently  responded  to  a  felt  need  in  the  Berkeley  enviromnent: 
in  the  five  years  of  BESP  funding  its  enrollment  swelled  from  48 
in  1971/72  to  95  in  1975/76,    Althpugh  parents  have  expressed  deep 
concern  with  racism  and  inter-ethnic  understanding  and  respect, 
the  s^ool  has  tended  to  revert  to  its  original  "white  hippie" 
image*     The  proportion  of  whites  in  the  student  body  declined  from 
57  percent  in  1971/72  to  46  percent  in  1972/73,  but  then  grew  to 
61  percent  in  1975/76. 

Throughout  its  tempestuous  and  discordant  history  (and  possibly 
because  of  those  traitsj  ,  Kilim^jaro  has  managed  to  retain  enough 
of  a  parent-directed  "free  school"  image  so  as  to  seem  like  im 
authentic  alternative  to  a  Berkeley  constituency.     It  continuad 
to  exist  in  the  post-BESP  yaar  of  1976/77. 
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E^ffiRGENCE  IN  MCAL  PIAN 


Kilimanjaro  hmgm  in  the  Spring  1970  samester  at  Lm  Conte 
alemantary  school*     It  w^b  taught  in  part  by  studants  frwi  Other 
Ways,  another  alternativa  sehool  in  Berkeley  prior  to  BESP  funding. 
Kilimanjaro  was  designed  as  an  unstructured  classroom  modal  for  K=3 
studants.     Parents  whose  ^ildran  participated  in  the  open  class- 
roon  at  Le  Conte  met  together  during  the  S^iar  of  1970  to  plan  a 
program  more  stimulating  and  relevant  than  the  traditional  elemen- 
tary  school  program  in  the  district.    BUSD  granted  permission  to 
the  parents  of  ^out  50  children  in  the  K-6  bracket  to  move  off- 
site  for  the  1970/71  school  year. 

The  new  off-site  K-6  school  was  nained  Parents  and  Teachers 
for  Alternative  Education  (PTAE) ,     Its  philosophy  wasi     "the  world 
as  classroom."    The  parents  and  teachers  hoped  to  "develop  an 
appreciation  of  ethnic,  sexual  and  personal  worth  of  the  individual 
child  in  a  free  learning  envirorment. "    in  the  PTM  coimmity,  chil- 
dren were  viewed  as  people  who  should  be  t^en  seriously  and  who 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  toe  direction  of  their  own 
education. 

In  Spring  1971,  PTM  submitted  a  proposal  to  BUSD  ^d  obtained 
BESP  funding  before  the  Fall  semester.    With  BESP  fimding,  PTAE 
changed  its  name  to  Kilimanjaro.    Jor  the  nesct  two  years  the  staff 
and  parants  did  not  accept  the  concept  of  a  a^ool  director,  pre- 
ferring to  govern  themselvai  collectively  by  group  consensus. 
Parents  and  later  teasers  were  deai^ated  as  liaisons  to  BUSD  and 
BESP.    The  liaison  position  was  jointly  filled  by  two  parents  in 
the  first  year  (1971/72)  and  by  a  teacher  in  the  second  year. 
Initially,  the  liaison  served  as  nominal  director  for  BUSD^ESP 
purposes.     By  1973/74,  tiiere  was,  in  fact,  a  director. 

Initially,  the  parents  and  teachers  sought  to  est^lish  an 
open  structured  coMiimity  school  in  which  the  students  would  have 
a  say  in  regulating  their  own  learning,  and  parents  could  be  actively 
involved  at  the  school  in  the  educational  process.    However,  when 
some  parents  ceased  active  participation  in  the  classroom,  those  v*iq 
remained  were  angered  md  felt  cheated.    The  question  arose,  why  did 
BcmB  parents  laave  and  how  could  they  be  brought  back?    The  parents 
who  left  felt  toe  true  issue  was  not  their  irresponsibility  to  their 
children's  education  but  rather  the  creation  by  a  few  influential 
parents  of  a  selective,  cliqueish  decision  m^ing  body  which  pre- 
vented the  development  of  a  total  participating  coTOnunity, 

While  tha  parents  were  involved  in  that  struggle^  the  students 
came  to  realize  the  lack  of  influence  and  control  they  actually 
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eKerted  in  tiie  prograin. 


During  the  first  BESP  year,  the  program  chairpersons  were  two 
parents  voted  in  at  a  ganaral  ineating  of  the  school  community. 
For  the  1972/73  school  year,  a  teacher  was  voted  in.  FollDwing 
the  teacher's  selection,  somm  parents  felt  they  abdicated  their 
responsibility  for  the  school  to  the  teachers.    Thm  chairperson 
position  would  negate  the  school's  finanoe  ca^ittee  since  the 
duties  included  control  of  the  money.    And^  during  the  1971/72 
school  year,  all  of  the  designated  BESP  funds  wen^  toward  rental 
costs  of  ^e  site. 

At  Uie  close  of  the  first  BESP  year^  the  Kilimanjaro  conitiimity 
set  up  objectives  for  the  coming  year!    to  bs«me  more  of  a  multi- 
cultural community,  to  develop  effective  me^is  of  program  and 
st^ff  evaluation,  and  to  expand  and  perfect  the  teaching  of  basic 
skills. 

During  Siamner  1972,  a  core  group  of  parents  and  teachers 
worked  to  explore  and  plan  ways  to  meet  the  new  commitments. 
Governance  was  mDrm  defined^  the  f unctions  of  school  coiranitteas 
were  established,  a  multi-cultural  program  was  desired  and  a 
search  for  more  minority  students  was  Initiatad.    Discipline  pro- 
cedures and  rules  were  also  exMined, 

The  ctirriculuin  in  the  second  year  continued  to  reflect  the 
skills  iuid  interests  of  students  and  participating  adults.  The 
school  was  also  relocated  to  another  site  at  which  it  ramained 
through  the  1974/75  school  year.    A  cOTiplete  arts  and  crafts  cur- 
riculum was  implemented,  including  potter^%  sculpture^  painting, 
wooc^orking,  jewelry,  welding  and  stained  flass.    The  photography 
class  was  expanded  with  new  equipment,    Bajie  skills  rCTiained  in 
a  "work  room,"  supplemented  by  an  activity  room  that  provided 
space  for  students  to  develop  math  and  reading  skills  through 
games  and  projects.    Black  Studies  and  hmiBn  American  Experience 
courses  were  added  during  the  1972/73  school  year.    Attendance  was 
not  mandatory.     The  s^ool  remained  un--graded. 

During  the  1973/74  school  year,  general  meetings  were  held 
weekly  to  discuss  business  matters  and  procedures  for  building  a 
more  positive  environment.    Students  and  staff  also  met  separately 
on  a  weekly  basis.   Budget,  admission  and  recruitment  coimnittees 
convened  as  the  need  arose #  reporting  at  general  meetings  to  keep 
the  community  informed.    Parents  functioned  more  as  advisors  to 
the  staff  during  the  1973/74  school  year  tiian  in  prior  years.  The 
staff  and  director  were  responsible  for  decision  making  at  the 
school,  with  final  say  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  director.  The 
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staff  and  a&ninistration,  according  to  the  director,  shared  responsi-^ 
bility  for  curriaulum  developmant,  planning,  course  requiraments , 
disciplinary  procaduras  and  school  governanca.     The  following  table 
shows  certificated  and  classified  staff  by  ethnicity  during  the  five 
years  of  BESP  funding. 


TABLE  1 : 

STAFF  BY 

ETHNTCITY 

1971/72  . 

-  1975/76 

White 

Black 

Total 

1971/72 

*(2) 

(1) 

(3) 

3 

3 

19  72/73 

(2} 

(2) 

(4) 

2 

2 

4 

1973/74 

(1) 

(3) 

(4) 

2 

2 

4 

1974/75 

(1) 

(X) 

4 

1 

5 

1975/76 

(1) 

(1) 

2 

2 

4 

*  <  )  ^  classified  staff 


Parent  participation  wMed  during  the  1973/74  sohool  year,  partly 
because  of  increased  BUSD  inTOlvement  in  the   school.    During  the 
1972/73  school  year^  BUSD/BESP  did  not  approve  of  the  parent  directors 
of  the  program,  and  for  1973/74  the  District  demanded  that  a  teacher 
be  placed  as  director.    The  first  teacher/director  lasted  one  year. 
By  1974/75,  there  was  a  new  director/tearfier  selected  by  the  parents, 
who  remained  until  the  Spring  1976  semester.     He  was  an  advocate  of 
incorporating  Black  Studies  into  the  curriculOTi  at  Jefferson  Tri-'Part 
and  was  a  promising  c^didate  for  organising  Kilimanjaro's  multi- 
cultural and  basic  skills  curriculum,. 

with  a  new  director  cajne  a  new  fom  of  governance.    For  the  first 
time,  class  attendance         follow-up  were  made  mandatory*  According 
to  the  director,  the  free  school  approach  resulted  in  educational 
accountability  difficulties  for  BUSD  and  for  the  education  of  the 
atudents  themselves.    Progress  was  difficult  to  chart.  Stricter 
rules  of  discipline  and  teacher  evaluation/accountability  controls 
were  implemented. 


with  three  certificated  teachers   (one  part  time) ,  inaluding 
the  director,  the  curriculum  was  divided  into  reading^  language 
arts  and  math.     The  director  taught  reading  with  additional  ma-- 
terials  by  Random  House  for  the  HILC.     This  progrm^  inherently 
structiired  and  managed  to  spacif ication ,  philosophically  did  not 
jibe  with  the  free  structure  approach.     It  did  allow  for  individuali=- 
zation  and  instituted  self-discipline,  ah  issue  of  continued  conflict 
within  the  site* 

In  order  to  maintain  discipline  among  students ^  and  to  decan^ 
tralize  power  to  discipline,  staff  and  parents  established  a  Conflict 
Committae  in  1974/75*     The  director^  however^  fait  that  dispersal  of 
other  controls  at  the  site  resulted  in  chaos.    He  stressed  the  nead 
for  accountability  for  all"studants ,  teachers  and  parents.     A  pro» 
cess  for  curriculum  changes  was  established  by  the  director,  requir- 
ing parents  and  staff  to  attend  curriculum  workshops*    The  parents 
resented  the  director's  dictum,  and  viewed  it  as  stifling  creativity. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  when  Kilimanjaro  began,  curriculum  was  to  be 
developed  spcmtanaously  and  by  trial  and  error.    The  general  schedul- 
ing of  basic  skills  in  the  morning  and  activities  in  the  afternoons 
remained  throughout  Kilimanjaro's  history,    ^^at  specifically  occurred, 
however,  in  each  of  these  time  periods  changed  drastically  in  1974/75.' 

Grade  configurations  changed  several  times.     In  the  beginning 
students  were  grouped  according  to  their  particular  choice  and  pre- 
ference.    By  1974/75,  there  were  two  groups ^    K-3  and  4-6,  Within 
those  two  groups,  students  could  then  m^e  their  choices.     In  1974/75, 
the  kindergarten  students  spent  most  of  their  morning  time  with  a 
student  teacher  and  the  remaining  students  rotated  in  three  groups 
of  approximately  grades  1-2,  2-4  and  5-6,    ly  1975/76  there  was  an 
additional  teacher  and  additional  upper  grade  students,  lAich  prompted 
a  regrouping  to  include  K-2  in  a  self-contained  classroom  and  rotating 
3-6  graders  among  three  teachers  for  social  studies,  reading  and  math. 
The  number  of  students  at  each  grade  level  also  affected  the  groupings 
that  year. 


TABLE 

2 1  ?jmBER 

OF  STUDENTS  BY  GRADE 

LEVE L , 

1971/72  - 

1975/76 

Grade 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

K 

10 

7 

4 

8 

6 

1 

3 

6 

3 

3 

8 

2 

9 

7 

6 

8 

9 

3 

9 

6 

6 

8 

15 

4 

4 

8 

11  . 

13 

19 

5 

14 

7 

8 

12 

19 

6 

5 

7 

8 

8 

19 

Total 

54 

48 

46 

60 

95 

68 

390 


The  director's  peers,  the  ©toer  two  teachers,  resented  im- 
positions  plaeed  upon  them  regarding  structuring  the  classroom, 
plaiming  curriculmn,  and  aoGountability  to  toe  director.    At  the 
same  time,  certain  parents  resented  the  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  director.    The  director  often  bypassed  both  parents  and  BESP 
atainistration  in  his  efforts  to  create  order*    Sometiines  the 
results  were  favorable,  sometimes  not*    For  example,  only  when  he 
complained  to  BUSD  about  the  filth  s^d  lack  of  maintenance  services 
at  the  site  was  the  janitor  replaced  (in  Fall  1974)* 

In  the  BESP  Progress  Report  issued  in  the  Spring  1975  semester 
new  policies  were  cited,  policies  developed  and  institut'ed  by  thm 
director.     Some  of  these  werei    restrictions  on  leaving  the  campus, 
wearing  shoes  on  campus,  and  attendance, 

Hesist^ce  to  change  grew  to  the  point  where  a  professional 
comselor  was  brought  in  to  lead  a  group  therapy  session  with  the 
parents  and  teachers. 

in  the  Spring  1976  seMster,  the  director  recoaanended  the  site 
secretary  be  replaced.    Extreme  hostility  resulted  from  the  staff, 
students  and  parents.    The  direetor,  though,  had  some  support  from 
tiie  Kilimanjaro  corranunity, 

^e  conflicts  that  hmgan  betwen  the  director  and  both  the 
parents  and  the  staff  In  1974/75  continued  during  the  1975/76  school 
year,  culminating  in  tiie  medical  leave  of  Usance  forced  upon  the 
director  by  BUSD/BESP  in  April  1976,    At  this  time,  the  directorship 
was  jointly  held  by  two  volunteer  parents  under  the  direction  of  toe 
central  BESP  director* 

By  April  1976  student  enrollment  dropped  by  12  percent  from 
J^uary,  from  95  to  84  students*    Following  is  a  table  showing  the 
student  enrollment  at  Kilimanjaro  from  Fall  1971  through  Spring  1976 i 
the  student  drop  in  the  middle  of  the  Spring  1976  semester  is  not 
noted  in  the  table. 
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TABi£  3i     STUDENT  FOWULATIW  BY  ETHNICITY^ 


1971/72  -  1975/76 


Native 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

toerican 

Other 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  % 

n 

% 

n 

1971/72 

31 

57 

16 

30 

2 

4 

1  2 

4 

7 

54 

1972/73 

22 

46 

21 

44 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 

2 

48 

1973/74 

22 

48 

13 

28 

4 

9 

7 

15 

46 

1974/75 

38 

63 

17 

28 

1 

2 

3 

5 

X 

2 

60 

1975/76 

58 

61 

10 

ID 

9 

9 

11 

12 

7 

8 

95 

Although  Kilimanjare  did  not  maintain  a  racial  quota,  m  attempt 
was  made  to  atoit  mvmi^  non-white  applicant.    The  issue  of  a  wait- 
ing list  for  the  white  families  was  raised  every  year*    The  list 
peaked  with  40  familiies  in  the  1972/73  school  year  when  Kiliman- 
jaro seriously  sought  out  more  minority  students  to  implement  the 
multi-cultural  emphasis  it  was  imdert^ing* 

Black  student  enrollment  increased  between  1971/72  and  1972/73, 
but  this  only  lasted  for  one  year,     (Wiite  student  enrollment  de- 
creased presisnably  because  of  the  attempts  to  m^e  Kilimanjaro  more 
of  a  multi-cultural  school ,  thus  putting  white  students  on  the  wait- 
ing list  more  readily  than  others 

White  student  enrolment  remained  constant^  both  ^solutely 
relatively,  through  the  1972/73  and  1973/74  schgpl  years  (be- 
tween 46  and  48%  of  the  student  population) ;  however.  Black  student 
enrollment  decreased  during  these  two  years  primarily  because 
Blade  parents  did  not  wmt  their  diildren  enrolled  in  such  an  un- 
structured chaotic  school  as  KilimMjaro.     In  1974/75,  Asian  and 
Chicano  enrollment  dipped,  the  reduced  Black  enrollment  remained 
st^le,  and  the  white  enrollment  increased  significantly.    As  a 
consequence,  white  student  preponderance  (63%)  was  the  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  school's  histoa^, 

ARTlCm^ATlON 

Since  Kilimanjaro  began  before  BESP  fimds,  it  was  never  con- 
sidered an  alternative  that  wuld  have  to  accommodate  the  compre- 
hensive K-12  plan*    As  a  sAool  for  children  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  6,  it  eliminated  ^e  necessity  of  K-3  matriculation 
into  a  4-6  school  program  (the  desegregation  plan) ,    As  a  K-6  con- 
figuration bent  on  remaining  autononous,  it  was  housed  in  non-BUSD 
property,  an  off-site  rental  until  the  last  BESP  year,  when  it  was 
temporarily  situated  at  a  K-^3  school. 
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Kilim^jaro  could  reason^ly  fit  wall  with  the  program  at 
Odyssey,  a  7th=9th  grade  BESP  altarnative—Uie  curriGulumy  govern- 
ing palicies,        non^graded  configuration  and  classroom  structure 
were  similar.   Few  students r  however ,  matriculated  there,  ^en 
Willard  Alternative  was  functioning  (1972/73  -  1973/74)  the  Kiliinan= 
jaro  staff  often  interceded  with  their  graduates  for  enrollment 
there*     In  reality,  Odyssey  and  Kilimanjaro  were  very  different  in 
two  major  areas*     First,  the  ages  of  their  parents   (much  younger 
at  Kilimanjaro) ,  and  second,  the  difference  in  leadership  at  each 
alternative*     Both  factors  have  worked  interdependently  for  each 
school.     For  Kilimanjaro,  they  created  continuous  internal  diffi- 
culties for  teachers,  parents,  students  and  director. 

As  an  off=site  scdiool,  ultimate  survival  for  Kilimanjaro  was 
a  tenuous  issue  at  best*  In  the  plans  for  a  merger  into  the  dis- 
trict the  BESP  Progress  B&port  of  Spring  1974  stated s 

Kilimanjaro  has  staffing  problems  and  will  have 
housing  problems  eventually i  considering  merger 
with  Early  Learning  Center  though  philosophies 
are  a  little  different i  however,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  survival. 

In  March  1976  the  BESP  administration  recoimnended  Kilimanjaro  **to 
be  continued,"    The  unique  aspects  of  this  concept  were  discussed i 

A  viable  concept  serving  K-6  (ungraded)  students 
is  the  most  innovative  of  the  Experimental  Schools 
Project  progrOTS*    As  yet  to  be  refined  to  the 
degree  necessa^  for  smooth  management,  this  should 
be  the  major  emphasis  for  the  pTOgrams    The  program 
serves  an  imi^e  sepaent  of  Berkeley's  diverse 
population, 

Kilimanjaro's  future  as  of  June  1976  was  still  tenuous.  Parents 
had  considered  the  e^tra  space  at  Willard  Junior  High  School  in 
which  to  move  their  program.     The  director  had  been  on  a  leave  of 
absence  since  Aprils  two  certificated  staff  members  were  scheduled 
for  the  district  layoffs,  and  the  additional  teacher  brought  on  for 
the  1975/76  school  year  from  the  district's  overage  pool  in  order 
to  equalize  the  staff/student  ratio  with  the  increase  of  student 
population  did  not  wish  to  stay  at  Kilimanjaro,     The  ^ssibility 
existed  toat  the  Kilimanjaro  alternative  would  move  to  a  new  site 
with  an  entirely  new  staff.     This  had  ramifications  for  another 
cycle  in  the  philosophy,  governance,  and  curriculum  structure  at 
the  site. 

As  of  J\m&  1976,  Kilimanjaro  and  Odyssey  were  planning  on  re- 
location at  Willard  Junior  High  School,     The  central  BESP  director 
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recormnendad  one  director  for  the  two  programs^  solely  responsible 
for  administration,     Thm  intent  was  to  move  toward  merger  of  the 
two  programs  to  implement  a  K-9  grade  configuration, 

FUNDING 

In  1970/71,  BUSD  gave  PTAE  two  half-time  and  one  full-time 
certificated  teachers  as  well  as  $14,000  to  operate  off--site  at 
a  service  center  called  Kilimanjaro,     The  funds  went  toward  rent 
and  supplies*     Parents  contemplated  charging  tuition  at  $7  per 
month  per  child,  on  a  sliding  scale*    This  was  never  implemented* 
Financial  records  were  not  kept  toat  year* 

With  the  onset  of  BESP  in  Fall  1971,  and  a  move  to  a  church 
rental/  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Kilimanjaro,  borrow- 
ing tlie  n^e  of  the  service  center  where  it  had  been  housed  the 
previous  year* 

During  the  five  years  of  BESP,  Kilimanjaro  received  $110,541 
or  3*51  percent  of  the  total  BESP  five-year  budget  for  sites.  Of 
that  amount,  $44,412  (40%)  was  expanded  on  salaries,  primarily 
for  class  if  iad  staff,  but  also  consultmts  and  release  in--saKvice 
time  for  certificated  teachersp    The  next  highest  expense,  537,682 
(34%) ,  was  for  building  rental   (not  including  renovation) *  Supplies 
consigned  $15,699  (14%)  during  the  five  years  r  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  sum  was  spent  in  1974/75  and  1975/76,  most  of  it 
for  the  heading  HILC  lab.     The  director  was  the  HILC  manager  during 
those  tv  years* 

With  the  afternoon  progr^  at  Kilimanjaro  heavily  relying  on 
field  trips,  a  relatively  small  proportion  (3%)  of  the  budget  was 
expended  in  this  categoiy*    Many  of  the  afternoon  excursions, 
therefore,  were  limited  to  the  Berkeley  area  and  to  walkinq  distance 

At  Kilimanjaro  forward  funding  was  nevar  considered  a  security 
cushion.     Fiscal  survival  was  not  planned  for,  the  school  was  ex- 
pected to  exist  on  a  shoestring—both  by  Kilimanjaro  staff  and 
parents  ^d  by  BESP,  which  did  not  give  special  consideration  to 
rental  cost  for  off-site  schools*     As  a  result,  in  1971/72  nearly 
the  entire  BESP  allocation  to  Kilimanjaro  (114,715)  went  for  rent 
($940  per  month)*    The  school  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  enough 
instructional  materials  to  rim  the  program* 

There  was  a  curious  gap  between  Kilimanjaro's  needs  ^d  the 
district's  awareness  of  them.    For  exMple,  it  was  not  imtil  the 
director  of  lUSD  business  services  ch^ced  to  see  an  old  bus 
leaving  Kilimmjaro  filled  with  children  that  an  adequate  bus  was 
provided  to  the  school*    Janitorial  service  is  another  case  in 
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point*     Physical  upkeep  of  the  site  was  ^^smal  imtil  a  new  director 
took  over  in  Fall  1974*     His  vigorous  complaints  finally  moved  the 
district  to  provide  reasonably  adequate  janitorial  service. 

Money,  or  the  services  money  asm  buy,  was  a  recurrent  problem 
at  Kilimanjaro.     In  a  sense,  this  was  a  price  it  pail  for  the 
"freedom"  of  operating  off-site. 

In  the  original  BESP  proposal  Kilimanjaro's  sole  behavioral 
objective  was: 

Throughout  the  school  year^  to  create  a  spon^ 
taneous  learning  situation  for  K-6  students 
and  ^eir  parents  that  will  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  thosm  involved,  as  measured 
by  parent,  student,  teacher  responses  and 
attitudes  reflected  in  narrative  reports, 
check  lists,  questionnaires,  interviews  and 
observation,  according  to  P*T,A,E.  and  District 
measu  As . 

For  two  years  there  was  no  docmiGntation  either  by  site  or  by 
Level  1  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  areas*     By  spring  1973, 
Evaluation  Contract  was  dravm  up  with  Kilimanjaro  by  Level  I.  It 
stated I 

Baseline  ^^^rformance  will  be  determined  by  site 
developed  inventories  and/or  stipulated  stan- 
dardized tests  to  measure  math  and  English 
skills,  site  developed  attitudinal  surveys  to 
elicit  student  et^mic  awareness,  appreciation 
of  other  races  and  cultures,  occupational 
goals,  perceived  self=conf idence  and  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  by  recorded  teacher 
evaluations  * 

Again  documentation  by  site   (and  within  toe  site)  was  not  accom- 
plished primarily  due  to  continuous  intarnal  conflicts,  upheavals 
and  struggles  for  fiscal  survival.    The  Spring  1973  contract  pro- 
vided that  the  documentation  of  progress  "made  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  site/student  objectives,,,"  would  be  atoinistered  by  site 
staff  and  done  twice  yearly.    Although  CTBS  tests  were  never  named, 
this  was  the  only  documentation  accomplished,  albeit  marginally. 
Kilimanjaro  parents  and  staff  refused  to  submit  the  students  to 
CTBS  testing  in  1971/72  and  1972/73*    But  by  the  1973/74  school 
year,  Kilimanjaro  students  took  the  tests,  which  at  that  time  were 
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mandated  by  BUSD.     However,  not  until  the  Spring  1975  tests  were 
scores  available  for  a  significant  number  of  ISA's  ample  students 
in  the  2nd  and  5th  grades  at  Kilimanjaro,    These  were  as  follows i 

TABLE  4'     MEAN  CTB5  GRADE  SQUIVALENTS^   ISA  SAf^gLE, 
KILimNJARO^  G^^£3  2  AND  5 

Reading  Language  "  Math 

Grade  Level  2nd  5th  2nd  5th  2nd  Sth 

Spring,   1975  3.631        6.920       2.546        7.047       2,438  5.319 

n  6  8  6  10  6  10 


Racord  keeping  within  the  site  of  the  individual  student's 
progress  in  each  siibject  was  neglected  until  1974/75,     In  spite 
of  the  director's  insistence  upon  individual  student  files  with 
updated  progress  reports  and  his  ovm  iimnaculate  record  keeping 
within  his  reading/HILC  program,  resistance  hy  the  other  two 
staff  menders  prevented  this  process  from  being  realized. 

On  Level  I's  0,0-1,0  "Effective  Alternativeness"  scale, 
Kilimanjaro  was  rated  slightly  below  ,9  for  "alternativeness , " 
between  .2  and  , 3  for  "effectiveness/'  and  between  ,2  and  ,3  on 
the  combined  "Effective  Alternative"  scale ^  placing  it  second 
only  to  Malcolm  X  Environmental  Studies  among  BESP  elementary 
schools  on  this  scale      This,  however^  is  not  quite  as  good  as 
it  seems  because  MKLd  was  way  out  front  with  a  score  of  almost 
.8,  and  all  thm  other  BESP  elementary  sites  were  bunched  between 
.2  and  ,3, 
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ABSTRACT 

Frauiklin  Alternativm  (originally  Franklin  Multl^Cultural) 
opensd  in  1971/72  as  a  BISP  option  for  fradti  4-6  rni  sits  at 
Franklin  ]totan^dlate.    By  the  end  of  BESP  fynding  In  Jymm  1976, 
Franklin  had  more  altarnatlve  progrws  (sevan)  and  mora  studanti 
(nearly  the  entire  populatlm  at  the  site)  enrolled  In  alternative 
progrMia  than  any  other  utezmedlate  s^ool  In  Berkeley^ 

The  aohool'i  early  years  were  marked  by  tension  between  the 
prinoipal-dlreotor  and  parents  and  teaoherSp    Al^ough  wtagonistia 
to  "alternativeneas, -*  tiie  prlnalpal  wrote  tiie  original  propoeal 
for  msF  f\mding  at  tiie  dlreotion  of  BUiD  to  meet  BESP  artloulatlon 
needs  In  ^one  A  (the  Eonal  pattern  was  designed  to  faallltate  in- 
tegration) .    Aoceptance  o£  the  proposal  did  not  reaoncile  him  to 
"altemativenese."    Simultaneously,  in  tiie  Asian  and  Aioano  com- 
m^ities  there  were  pressures  for  an  Innovative  response  to  tiielr 
needs,  and  a  group  of  teaohers  and  parents,  ^o  had  oooperated  in 
an  alternative  "mlni-'school"  for  ^ildren  with  behavior  pr^lems 
at  Franklin^  retoforced  the  opposition  to  tiie  prlnaipal-direetor, 
TOe  upshot  was  that  in  1973/74  ths  principal  was  replaoed.  The 
nmw  prlncipal/diMotor  and  a  oo-dirtrtor  were  fully  cormnitted  to 
alternative  education. 

Initially,  reflecting        existing  pressures,  tte  alternative 
consisted  of  three  ca»p^ents^^Aslan,  La  Baia  and  Multi-Cultural, 
Later,  La  Baza  was  incorporated  into  tiie  Multicultural  component 
as  a  bilingual  (Spanish-aiglish)  option,    Thm  sdiool  finally  listed 
seven  distinct  programs i    the  Asian  ocmponent,  four  within  the 
Multi-Cultural  component,  a  School  of  the  Arts,  and  a  Fundwiantal 
(focus  on  basic  skills)  programp 

Franklin  Alternative's  enrollmwt  was  stable,  ruglng  between 
'336  and  357  in  'Uie  five  EESP  years,    Flurtuaticns  in  ©tJuiio  aompo- 
sitlpn  were  minors  in  1975/76  the  breaJcdown  wasi    white  42  percent, 
Bla^  31  percent;  Asian  20  percent r  Qiicano  6  percent,  and  "other" 
1.  percent  p 

With  the  end  of  ESP  funding,  toe  alternative  and  conmon  schools 
were  confined  into  a  whole  in  which  the  alternative  aspects  were 
predominant. 
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emeto^tct:  in  locmi  plan 


Raluetantly  Franklin  Adminiitration  submittad  a  proposal  for 
BISP  fmda  in  ^ring  1971*    The  prinoipal's  negative  attitude 
toward  "altemativaness"  stenmied  from  his  prevloas  ti^arienoe 
with  voaal  white  parents  asktog  for  "innovation"  in  the  eohoal 
program.    His  major  aoneern  at  tiis  school  wai  to  provide  baiia 
skilli  to  diiadvantaged  and  minority  studenti.    He  eKpraased 
sympathy  with  tiielr  neede  rather  tiim  those  of  the  white  middle 
olass  with  iti  demandi  for  "altemativeneii* " 

For  the  two  years  prior  to  Blip  there  wae  one  "alternative*' 
at  Franklin  (baoked  by  vocal  white  parents)  involving  two  teaohers 
in  a  team  tsaohing  situation,    Es^riencing  sugosss  teaching 
diildren  with  behavior  problemi  they  wMted  to  oreate  an  autonomous 
unit  with  a  high  ooneentration  of  such  ^ildren.    Their  emphasis 
was  on  personalising  md  individualizing  instruotion  in  order  to 
improve  students'  self^unage  and  self-motivation. 

Two  other  groups  eroergad  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  at 
Franklin  for  autonomy  to  implement  thair  "alternative"  models. 
Tha  strongest  of  these  with  tha  most  community  and  BUSD  support 
was  m  Asian  group.    The  Board  of  Iducation  had  created  an  Asian 
Studies  Coordinator  to  facilitate  the  developinent  of  Aaian-orianted 
instructional  programs.    An  Asian  teacher  at  Frmklin  was  trying 
to  creates  Asian  Studias  Model  S^ool.    ^e  purpose  of  the  school 
would  ba  to  help  ^ildren  understand  pattams  of  racial  stereotyping 
by  studying  the  Asian-toericM  exparience.    As  an  "Asim  Cluster" 
models  tha  plan  would  faature  a  high  concentratiOT  of  Asian  students 
and  Asian  teachers « 

A  second  group ,  the  Bay  Area  Bilingual  Education  Laagua  (BMIL)  ^ 
had  recaived  support  from  BUSD  to  sat  up  bilingual  classes  in 
several  spools,  including 'Franklin*    SMilar  clustering  of  bilingual 
Spanish-speaking  students  and  teachars  would  occtir.    Students  would 
learn  about  Mexican^American  OTltura  and  a  second  Imguagei  aithar 
English  or  Spanish, 

These  groups  siabmitted  proposals  for  ESP  in  late  Fabruary  1971 
to  BUSD's  Office  of  Project  Planning,    None  was  approvad  and  Franklin 
was  not  includad  in  tha  first  BESP  draft  sant  to  OE/ESP,    Out  of  the 
initial  negotiations  between  BUSD  mnd  OE  cama  toe  decisiOT  that 
Frmklin  was  in  the  designatad  ea^erijaental  lone  to  fill  the  4-^6 
grada  lavel  gap  (Jefferson,^  a  K-3  feedar  school,  had  alraady  been 
oparating  for  a  year  as  an  altamativa  on  a  Ford  Grant),  Franklin's 
involvement  was  forced,    ^e  Franklin  principal  mat  tte  deadline 
given  him  by  the  BUSD  suparintandent  by  ignoring  parents  and  the 
already  axisting  alterative  at  FraiAlin*    Instead,  he  incorporated. 
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all  tiif©©  distinqt  gr©\^i  urging  the  Bolm  mmtsbliBtmmnt  Of  thair 
educatiofial  alternative—Asian  ^  La  Haia/  and  Multi--Cultural. 
Ea€^  wai  to  eentaln  ^ildrsn  from  all  oultwal  groins. 

BBSP  p^lic  relations  literature  in  1971/72  said  the  Aiian 
compenant  was  "te  ijAprove  self-image  through  awareness  of  past 
history  and  oontrlbutions  and  appreoiation  of  ^e  unlquaneas  of 
the  different  minority  groups,"    The  La  Haza  compOTent  was  "to 
develop  profioienoy  in  oonversation  and  written  Danish  and  English 
and  to  improve  b^qoI  attendanoe  by  Spanish^speaking  students*" 
^e  Multi-Cultural  oomponent  was  "to  inorease  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  worth  of  all  oultures  to  find  new  ways  to  work 
together  toward  oommon  goals  and  to  help  ea^  ^ild  to  learn  by 
himself." 

Kith  BESP  funds,  the  Franklin  prinoipal  was  appointed  the 
director  of  the  alternative  tiiere  as  well.    He  outflanked  and 
alienated  both  teasers  and  parents,    llieir  built-up  resentoent 
fostered  two  important  developments  within  the  site«    Firsts  it 
helped  to  keep  the  alternative  segments  supporti^  of  ea^  other 
and  against  the  leadership.    ieoond#  it  helped  to  organize  the 
parents  for  the  eventual  ousting  of  tiie  prinoipal* 

By  1972/73 f  tiie  Multi -Cultural  groups  asked  for  and  were 
granted  a  coordinator  within  this  aoir^onent's  teacdilng  staff.  By 
1973/74,  after  pressure  from  the  parents  to  the  iohool  Board,  tiie 
principal  was  replaoed  by  the  fooner  assistant  dlreotor  in  oharge 
of  BESP  training.    He  has  remained  at  Franklin  in  a  role  both  sup^ 
portive  to  the  alternative  offerings  and  aoqulsoent  to  the  Multi^ 
Cultural  teaGher/coordinator  who  s^sequently  beoame  ao-direotor 
of  the  entire  alterriatlve  there. 

Excluding  staff  shared  with  the  ooiranon  sohool,  the  alternative 
certificated  staff  remained  fairly  stable  as  noted  below  in  Table  li 


Tmm  li     MWF  BY  ETI^ICITY^  1971/72  -  1975/76 


n  % 

Black 
n  % 

Asian 
n  % 

Chlaano 
n  % 

Total 

1971/72 

3 

27 

I  A/ 
1 

9 

4 

36 

3 

27 

(3) 

1972/73 

(1) 

3 

13 
27 

(2) 
3 

25 
27 

(5) 
5 

63 
45 

(8) 
11 

1973/74 

(1) 

4 

14 

29 

(2) 

3 

26 
21 

(3) 

5 

43 
36 

(1) 

2 

14 

14 

(7) 
14 

1974/75 

4 

33 

2 

17 

5 

42 

(2) 
1 

100 
8 

(2) 

12 

1975/76 

3 

27 

2 

18 

5 

45 

1 

9 

11 

*  (  )  ^  Claiiified  aides 


Comparing  the  alteimative  staff  in  1974/75  and  1975/76  t©  both  thm 
combined  claisroom  teaching  population  and  the  total  site  certlfi- 
catad  staff,  two  facts  are  notiee^le*  The  altarnative  has  all  of 
the  Asian  classroom  teacher  population.  And  the  percent  of  Blacks 
in  the  alternative  is  slightly  lower  than  in  the  confined  classroom 
teaming  staff.    See  T^le  2  be  law  i 

Tmm  2i     GOmARiSOU  of  BESP  GIASSRQOM  TOACmRS,  GAINED  BESP  AND 
COmm  CLASSROOM  TOAGHERa  AND  ALL  GjOTIFlCATED  STAF^ 
1974/75  AND  1975/76. 

Native 

Vlhite         Black       Asifui    ChicMo    toerican    Other  Total 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

%  n 

%  n 

% 

n 

BESP 

1974/75 

4 

33 

2 

17 

5 

42 

1 

8 

12 

Combined 

14 

42 

8 

24 

5 

15 

B 

15 

1 

3 

33 

*All  sarti- 

24 

49 

12 

25 

7 

14 

5 

10 

1 

2 

49 

ficated 

BESP 

1975/76 

3 

19 

2 

13 

5 

31 

1 

6 

5 

31 

16 
35 

Coid^ined 

13 

37 

9 

26 

5 

14 

3 

9 

5 

14 

•All  certi- 

23 

45 

13 

26 

6 

12 

3 

6 

6 

12 

51 

f iemtad 


♦All  certificated  staff  include  atoinistrators ,  prep  time  teachers ^ 
district  personnel  assigned  to  FrMklin  as  well  as  elassroom  teasers. 
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Thm  major  program  chimges  occurred  with  the  bilingual  La  Raia 
component  and  the  Multi-Cultural  component*    The  La  Raia  component 
historically  began  with  the  Chicano  COMiunity  Taik  Force  efforts 
of  three  yaari  prior  to  BESP,    A  font^r  t€a^er  in  the  La  Haza 
component  said  that  the  program' i  strengtos  were  the  acceptance  of 
both  Engliih  mnd  Spanish  as  languages  an4  the  fact  that  white  and 
Black  kids  were  included  toOp 

By  1972/73,  the  bilingual  lUb-^school,  however,  had  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  BISP  funding #  continuing  under  funds  from  babel. 
And  by  January  1975^  the  Chicano  component  was  re-approved  as  an 
integral  part  of  BESP  through  the  Franklin  Alternative's  insiitenca. 
The  principal  said,  "They  were  functioning  as  orphans  up  until  about 
3-4  months  ago,"     (Intarview  May  1975*) 

The  special  identity  of  the  Multi-Cult\:ufal  cluster  was  con- 
tinuously being  developed*    By  1974/75  the  Chican©  component  (a  4-6 
grade  class)  was  considered  a  part  of  it  and  two  additional  groups 
were  emerging — Neo-Arts  Ceoperativa  and  Monkey  Business,  The  Neo- 
Arts  Cooperative,  originally  proposed  for  low-a^ieving  Black 
students  by  the  teacher/coordinator  of  the  alternative,  v/as  accepted 
as  a  heterogenous  student  program.    Fifth  and  siKth  grade  students 
in  two  classrooms  were  involved  in  this  educational  experience 
interweaving  hrnie  and  comntmtty,  transcendental  meditation  and 
physical  activityp    It  became  a  testing  growd  for  the  issue  of 
students  sharing  in  policy  decisions  within  ttieir  omi  structure  at 
these  grade  levels. 

Monkey  Business  was  startad  by  two  teachers  in  order  to  make 
school  stimulating  and  provocative.    It  was*  in  fact,  a  micro- 
economic  gmm  that  provided  *  reward  system  for  effort  and  coopera- 
tion,   utilization  of  the  concepts  and  techniques  in  both  of  these 
sub*-programs  has  spread  ttreugh  intereat  (ratoer  than  mandated 
workshops*  etc)  to  other  teachers  in  the  school* 

In  ISA's  report  submitted  to  NIE/ESP  in  Septeirfber  1974,  an 
analysis  of  the  field  ^sarvations  classified  schools  on  the  basis 
of  classroom  structtire  and  cultiiral  diversity.    Franklin  was  con- 
sidered an  Innovative  S^mI,  characteriEed  by  relatively  open 
classrooms  and  a  highly  multi-cultural  atmosphere.    Although  there 
was  a  mixture  of  both  ei^hasee  witiiln  each  model,  the  Asian  Studies 
component  has  been  concerned  with  delivering  specific  content  mnd 
the  Multi-^Cultural  exponent  focused  on  developing  ^ildren's  cogni- 
tive and  affective  processes.    Team  teaching  occurred  in  both 
models  ^d  brtween  models,.    Teaming  witoin  "models  was  to  deliver 
basic  skills  instruction,  while  cross^teaming  between  models  was 
to  deliver  specific  etonically-oriented  content* 
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During  the  first  year  of  BEEP,  students  wara  merely  placed 
with  a  teacher*    The  teacher's  place  in  the  program  was  dep*indant 
on  his/her  preference  and/or  etenicity  (for  the  Asian  cluster) , 
Teachers  were  recruited  from  tiia  regular  program  to  fo«n  the  Multi- 
Cultural  component.    By  1973/74^  parents  were  able  to  select 
classes  in  the  Asian  cluster.    In  Uie  Multi -Cultural  cluitsr^ 
parents  were  able  to  si^  up  for  waiting  lists  according  to 
classes.    The  principal/director  in  1974  was  asked  whether  the 
classes  in  the  alternative  were  innovative*    He  replied ^  "If  by 
innovative  (you  mean)  we  aeconmadate  all  parent  revests,  then 
Franklin  is  innovative," 

Student  population  remained  stable  botii  at  the  site  and  with- 
in each  component  from  1972/73 r  with  the  separation  of  the  bilingual 
program^  through  1975/76  as  noted  below  in  Table  3, 

TABLE  3:     STUDENTS  BY  ETHNICITY  MP  BY  CMSTER^  1971/72  -  1975/76 

Native 


Vttiite 

Black 

Chicano  American 

Wher 

n 

% 

n 

% 

& 

% 

n 

%    n  % 

n 

% 

n 

Mul t  i - Cul t ur al 

85 

37 

88 

39 

21 

9 

33 

15  , 

227 

(including  bi- 

lingual) 

1971/72 

Asim 

66 

51 

29 

22 

35 

27 

130 

Total  Alter- 

151 

42 

117 

33 

56 

16 

33 

9 

357 

native 

*  Multi-Cultural 

116 

56 

76 

36 

12 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

209 

1972/73 

Asian 

49 

39 

33 

26 

42 

33 

1 

1 

2 

2 

127 

Total  Alterna- 

165 

49 

109 

32 

54 

16 

'5 

2 

3 

1 

336 

tive 

Multi-cultural 

100 

46 

76 

35 

20 

9 

18 

8 

2 

1 

216 

1973/74 

Asian 

51 

39 

28 

21 

48 

37 

1 

1 

3 

2 

131 

Total  Alteama- 

151 

44 

104 

30 

68 

20 

19 

6 

5 

1 

347 

tive 

*  Muiti-Culti^al 

112 

50 

81 

36 

16 

7 

13 

6 

2 

1 

224 

1974/75 

Asian 

50 

38 

36 

27 

45 

34 

2 

1 

133 

Total  Alterna- 

162 

45 

117 

33 

61 

17 

15 

5 

2 

1 

357 

tive 

Multi-Cultural 

94 

44 

76 

36 

19 

9 

20 

9 

3 

1 

212 

1975/76 

Asian 

49 

39 

29 

23 

47 

38 

125 

Total  Altema- 

143 

42 

105 

31 

66 

20 

20 

6 

3 

1 

337 

tive  

*The  bilingual  program  moved  out  to  become  incorporated  with  Casa. 
**Included  the  Chicano  component  from  the  comion  school, 
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ttie  reeOTBnandatiens  from  ttie  BESP  AaniJiiitratlon  Offica,  Mareh 
8^  1976,  was  to  eontinue  ae  is: 

The  :m£luenci!  of  the  ^periinantal  Sehoola  frojeet 
on  Franklin  School  has  been  to  ewich  curri- 
culum offerings  and  to  allow  for  different  teaoh- 
ing  styles.    The  teaching  styles  have  been  fairly 
well  adopted  by  the  staff  involved  with  the  pro- 
ject, thus  the  rafinCTent  of  Franklin  School  has 
bean  along  the  cultural  lines  and  should  be  in- 
corporated as  just  a  multi-qultural  school* 

A  variety  of  offerings  for  all  of  the  youngsters 
has  been  developed^  and  the  staff  training  has 
enhmced  the  coinsdtmant  on  the  part  of  the  otiier 
staff  iTiantoers  at  the  school* 

Fraiyclin  was  the  obvious  4-6  school  to  follow  the  previously 
established  Eone  A  artlOTlation  mdhmmB,    Zone  A  already  had  an 
alternative  at  the  K-3  level  which  was  planed  for  funding^ — Jeffer- 
son Tri*Part.    Significmt  far  the  social  diaracter  of  the  Eone  is 
the  high  concentration  of  AsiM  md  Oiicano  yot^gsters.  Plgrures 
gathered  prior  to  the  BISP  proposal  were  as  follow  i    of  all  Asians 
in  grades  4  through  6  in  Barkeley  45*4  percent  lived  in  ^one  A.  of 
all  ChicMos  in  these  grades  89*1  percent  lived  in  this  zone.  The 
area  also  contains  larger  Blade  and  whit©  populations ,  but  is  so 
mixed  ethnically  that  no  one  group  is  predOTiiaant* 

Franklin  Alternative's  bilingual  progrwis^  designed  to  appeal 
especially  to  Chicano  and  Asian  students^  represanted  a  salient  form 
of  articulation  with  its  BISF  feeder  school^  Jefferson  Tri-Part, 
which  also  had  classes  offering  Jpanish  or  QiinesSf  along  with 
English*    Moreover,  the  Bay  hrmm  Bilin^al  Education  League  (BMEI.)  ^ 
whidiwas  involved  iji  the  bilingual  pragrams  at  both  schools,  also 
served  as  a  bridge  between  the  two.    However,  tiiese  special  threads 
of  articulation  wittin  tiie  BESP  network  were  broken  once  a  student 
Ipft  Frmklin  Alternative  to  go  on  to  the  7^  grade.    Not  only  were 
ttere  no  bilingual  progrMS  in  the  shorts-lived  BESP  junior  high 
schools,  but  tiiere  was  no  program  that  focused  on  Chic^io  or  Asian- 
Afflarican  culture.    As  a  consequence,  the  "peak"  Oiicano  enrollment 
was  1  for  WiSB  md  0  for  Willed  Alternative  i  AsIm  enrollinent 
peaked  at  1  in  l^ra  and  14  in  willard  Alternative  (at  a  time  when 
Franklin  Alternative  enrolled  §8  Asian  students). 

Frmklin  Alternative^  as  a  sub-school  of  Franklin  Coimaon,  was  ' 
subject  to  the  ccmwn  srfiTOl's  atoinistrative  policies  and  protocol. 
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Initial  conflicts  betwe>tn  BESP  and  coinmon  tsachsrs  resulted  from 
the  allocation  of  additional  funds  to  BESP  teachers.    Sharing  of 
ideas  and  materials  at  well  as  organizational  development  group 
retreats  in  1973/74  (with  BESP  fmids)  helped  alleviate  those 
conf liets. 

Both  BESP  and  non-BESP  teachers  shared  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  school— U*  C,  tutorial  progrm.  Help  Center  and  HILC  lab. 
Students  were  recom^nded  by  teadiers  to  receive  one-to*^one  tutor- 
ing twice  weekly  in  reading.    The  Help  Canter  (begun  in  1973/74) 
was  staffed  by  guidance  personnel  and  volunteers  for  immediate 
(crisis)  student  problems,    tod  the  HILC^  paid  for  by  BESP  funds, 
was  the  first  to  be  ope rationalized  in  a  4-6  school.    It  was  opened 
in  Fall  1974  to  all  4tii  grade  students  and  teadiers.    The  HILC  at 
Franklin  was  inherited  from  Slack  House  after  that  alternative 
s^ool  was  forced  to  close  because  of  OCR  regulations*    A  second 
HILC  opened  in  February  1976  at  Fr^klin.    Teachers  used  HILC  as 
a  reading  center  to  supplement  their  classroom  language  arts 
instructions . 

FUNDING 

Franklin  Alternative  expended  5.3  percent  Cor  $166^739)  of 
the  total  BESP  funds  allotted  to  all  sites  during  the  five  years, 
1971-76,     Almost  all  the  funds  (87%)  were  spent  during  the  first 
three  years.    The  es^enditures  those  years  were  mainly  for  classi- 
fied salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  consultants, 

Thm  second  major  ei^nse  included  purrfiase  of  the  High  Intensity 
teading  Lab,    According  to  the  principal^  one  of  the  least  costly 
though  important  benefits  BISP  afforded  Franklin  was  in  the  area  of 
organizational  developiient  with  sensitivity  type  sessions  opening 
the  lines  of  conmiimication  among  staff  and  components*    It  sidDse- 
quently  helped  to  alleviate  jealousy  between  the  common  sdiool  mA 
the  alternative  teachers. 

The  principal  discussed  the  issue  of  funding  and  its  BESP 
history  at  Fr^klin  (May,  1975)  i 

Well,  1  don't  think  we  can  divorce  funding  from 
any  program,    i  think  money  does  set  values,  and 
in  terms  of  the  original  Franklin  project,  the 
money  was  really  not  into  a  program,  but  into 
classroOTis,    So  that  when  the  allocation  came, 
the  first  director  of  ESP  (at  Franklin)  took  the 
160,000  and  said,  'Okay,  we  have  12  classrooms, 
each  of  you  will  get  $5,000  apieee**    tod  the 
classrooms  did  whatever  they  wanted  to  do  with 
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"Ui at- money.    So  there  is  Mally  no  program,** 
Bomm  claisr^t^  didm't  spend  money  at  all. 

In  Ui©  re  vised  ^erational  Plan  (July  1974)  a  eritigiim  was 
leveled  at  the  manner  of  funding  i 

She  inoonsistent  l^vel  of  ESP  funding  has  made 
planning  and  efforts  to  achieve  original  goals 
very  diffioult. 

After  internal  confliots  were  resolved,  eventual  judicious 
use  of  funds  and  stable  site  goals  were  justifioations  for  the 
1976/??  budget  as  stated  in  the  Deceiver  9,  1975,  BESP  budget 
report i 

thm  continuation  of  fmds  for  training  in  class- 
mm  manageMnt  techniques,  malntenanoe  of  re* 
souroe  labs,  and  participation  in  cMmimity 
multi-cultural  activities  are  recEUlred  to  meet 
the  diverse  population  served  by  the  alternative* 

EVALUOTION 

Although  the  original  proposal  stated  tiiat  evaluation  tedmiquas 
would  be  continuous  and  extensive  in  all  areas  of  development  and 
achievement,  tiiere  was  no  formalized  evaluation  otiier  than  CTBS 
testing.    Informal  evaluation  was  doM  on  m  individual  class/teacher 
basis  or  in  an  inures sionlstic  vein  on  an  overall  site  level*  The 
July  30,  1974,  Revised  ^rational  Plan,  s^mitted  to  NIE/^SP,  saidi 

Informal  evaluation  indicates  a  satisfied  com- 
munity and  staff  regarding  their  past  year*i 
Involvement  with  the  experiment. 

Student  CTBS  scores  at  Pranklin—conmon  and  alternative— ware 
overall  higher  than  those  at  any  of  the  other  three  4th  -  6th  grade 
schools,     ISA's  sample  students  in  1973/74  and  1974/75,  in  4th  and 
5th  grades ^  raspectively ,  showed  aggregate  gains  in  reading,  language 
and  math  which  reflect  growth  of  nK^re  than  one  grade-^equivalent  in 
all  areas* 
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TABLE  4 1     ME^  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS,   ISA  SAMPLE, 
FRANlOilN  ALTERNATIVE ,  gMDES  4  A^  5 


Reading  Language  Math 

Fan  Spring  Fall  Spring         Fall  spring 

1973/74 

CGr.  4)      5.041  6.000  4.342  5,468 

n    49  50  48  50 

1974/75      6.654  8.286  3,443         6,797  6.438  7.567 

(Gr.  5)  n    41  37  40  39  21  40 


Thosa  etudanta  in  the  sample^  whose  STOres  \mrm  reported  in 

Fall  1973  and  Spring  1975,  showed  better  thm  two  years  growth  in 
all  three  areas. 

TABLE  5 1     GROWTH  IN  mAN  CTBS  GRADE  EOUIVALENTS,  FALL  1973-SPRING  1975 

Reading  Language 

Fall  1973  to  2.965  2.281 

Spring  1975 

n  34  36 


Math 
3,117 
36 


on  Level  I's  0.0-1.0  •'Effertive  Alternativenesa"  scale.  Franklin 
Alternative's  ratings  werei    between  .5  and  .6  far  "alternativeness"; 
just  below  .4  for  "effeotiveness"i  and  just  above  .2  on  the  ooaibined' 
"effective  alternative"  sMle,  the  lowest  o^ng  the  BESP  elementary 
SGhools,  altoough  all  of  these  (exoept  Maloolm  X)  were  aluatsred 
nearby. 
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Jsffersm  Twi^Paxt,  ^  K'-S  s^aal,  ©merged  out  of  a  parenti' 
nvolt  mgainet  tduqational  bisrtla  a  ysur  before  BISP  appeared  on 
the  isene.    m  the  pre^BESP  year  (1970/71)  tiie  alteraative  wai 
ftmded  mostly  by  tiia  Ford  Foundation*    nie  ^ree  parts  or  TOdela, 
\^iah  gave  the  sohool  Its  name^  were  oalled  Hultl*'^ltural|  Indl- 
vlduallEed  Personal  Learning #  and  Traditional,  and  were  s^poiad 
to  represent  the  ^proadies  inplied  in  the  n^aenclature* 

Within  the  Multi- Cultural  aodol  Qilnese  and  ipanlsh  were 
offered  in  bllinfual  olaisesr  ud  these  hai^  been  tiie  most  unique 
offerings  in  the  s^ool,  creating  the  only  signifioMt  digtinQtlon 
am^g  Sdodels  or,  for  tiiat  matter,  ^thin  ^e  Multicultural  model 
itself «    At  one  time  the  Multicultural  model  was  also  distinguished 
by  a  Blade  Sttidies  oos^nent,  but  this  has  been  made  available  to 
^e  o&er  models « 

Generally,  iAb  trend  has  l^en  toward  blurrlnf  rather  than 
sharpening  the  differenoes  ammg  ^e  m^els.    Aside  frCTi  similarity 
in  Gurrloulum,  two  other  faotors  enoouraged  toe  trend  toward  \mi^ 
formityi     (1)    a  desire  to  eliminate  what  was  seen  as  a  destruotlve 
inter^model  rivals,  ^d  (2)    ttie  diffioulty  of  maintatoing  K-to*^3 
artioulation  within  eaoh  separate  model.    In  practice,  suoh  arti^ 
QUlation  was  never  oonsistent'« 

BESP*s  most  signifioant  oontributims  to  Jefferson  Tri-Part 
were  a  High  intensity  Learning  Center,  a  Hatii  LBto,  and  in-servloe 
staff  training^    suqh  alternativeness  as  eMists  was  formally  de- 
sired prior  to  .^SP  and  appears  to  have  been  diminished,  rather 
than  enhanwd, during  BEiP*s  tenure* 

.For  reasons  imrelated  to  ffiSP,  s^oal  enrollment  deollned 
steadily  from  663  in  1970/71  to  416  in  1975/76,    In  tiie  latter  year, 
the  breakdown  by  model  was:    Multicultural  -  197 1  ^dlvlduallzed 
Personal  Learning  -  139 1  traditional  ^  80 «    ^e  sohool  goes  on« 
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EMTOlNffi  IN  LOCAL  PLAN 


The  Jeff  anon  Tri-Part  Models  a  K-3  school,  was  one  of  the 
first  large  aoale  eduoational  experiinenti  in  BUSD  involving  an 
entire  site,    it  was  developed  mm  a  consequenes  of  vocifefous 
parsntal  diisatisfaetion  with  a  traditional  s^ool  eoupled  with 
administrative  rasistanqe  to  ohMge*    In  1968  parents  applied 
pressure  to  BUSD  ooneerning  Jefferson's  administration.  The 
parents'  major  oomplaint  was  that  there  were  too  few  teaohers  at 
Jefferson  who  were  offering  their  rfiildren  an  axeiting  and  posi-^ 
tive  edueattonal  eKperienoe*    Parent  requests  for  plaoing  their 
children  with  speoifio  teachers  were  not  honored  and  the  admin- 
istration was  apparently  oontent  wito  the  status  quo  within  the 
staff* 

hm  a  result,  a  new  prinoipal  was  brought  in  for  Fall  1969  to 
develop  a  program  more  suited  to  the  desires  of  the  parents, 
nMiely  ehoices  in  teadiing  style  and  curriculum  focus. 

During  1969/70,  the  prinoipal,  with  several  oonsultants,  de- 
veloped the  three-part  model  pirogram  after  consultation  with  the 
BUSD.    The  proposal,  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Ford  and  San 
Francisco  Foundations,  was  implemented  during  Fall  1970  with  fimds 
mostly  from  tee  Ford  Foumdation.    The  proposal  was  resitonitted  as 
one  of  the  55  ESP  proposals  (February  1971)  md  approved  by  oantral 
administration  as  part  of  the  BBSP  grant*    The  teree-part  model 
was  placed  under  the  auspices  of  BESP  in  September  1971^ — after  the 
first  year  of  operation. 


Although  many  parents  felt  that  traditional  education  was 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  children,  they  indicated  intereat  in 
individual  and  multi-cultural  programs  as  well.    Thus,  the  three 
prototype  models— Traditional,  Individualized  Personal  Learning 
(IPL)  and  Multi-Cultural— were  selected  by  parents  for  the  Ford 
Grant  "Options  Through  Participation,"    A  parent  advisory  group 
(of  about  50)  was  formed  after  the  announcement  in  May  1969  to 
develop  these  three  models*    Their  desire  was  to  create  a  TOdel 
school  that  would  maximize  the  development  of  skills  and  values 
in  the  learner  and  Mximize  the  nuntoer  and  kinds  of  settings  in 
which  learning  can  take  plaea. 

When  the  site* opened  in  Fall  1970  unforeseen  problems  began 
relative  to  logistics  of  forced  matching  of  the  three  models. 
Firsts  more  parents  opted  for  the  IPL  model  than  did  teadiers, 
Thm  principal's  solution  created  more  probl^ns.    She  suggested 
that  some  traditional  teachers  move  to  the  individualized  model. 
Her  strategy  was  to  reduce  the  mac^itude  of  the  traditional 
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approadir  but  she  did  net  want  to  do  away  with  it  altogether. 
Seeond^  taaehers  foroed  t©  psrtioipate  in  a  insdel  they  didn't 
believe  in  becanie  hoitile  to  boto  toe  principal  and  the  models 
tiiemaelvei.    The  traditiOTal  itaff  felt  iti  days  were  nuB^red. 
By  Pall  1971  thim  group  uniueaeeifully  triad  to  secure  a  no  con- 
fidence vote  in  the  principal  froin  other  staff  mainberi.    As  a 
result  one  teachar  was  transferrad  and  two  others  retired*  ^ird, 
with  the  introduction  of  the  threa  models,  the  competition  level 
mnong  the  staff  was  haightenad« 

With  the  principalis  attampts  to  move  the  school  mora  fully 
toward  the  tri-Bwdel  concept ,  staff  retraining  became  a  major 
focus  of  program  devalopront*    The  principal  was  accused  of  favor- 
ing first  the  Multi-Cultural  model,  and  then  the  IPL.    In  August 
1970,  a  fiva*day  workshop  on  individualization  was  conducted  at 
toe  district's  expensa.    In  developing  a  viable  Multi-Cultural 
Model,  the  principal  es^ressed  tha  naed  for  ai^anding  minority 
staff  to  work  with  the  existing  mostly  white  staff.    A  Oiinese 
Studies  program,  a  Spanish  bilingual  program  and  latar  a  Black 
Studies  curriculum  ware  developed*    The  traditional  (whita)  teach-* 
ars  felt  alienatad. 

In  the  revised  educational  plan  submitted  to  OE/lSP  for  the 
BESP  grant,  each  previously  developed  model  was  identified  as 
follows  I 

1*    Multi--Culturali    "a  total  coirmunity  for  students,  parents, 
staff  will  ba  developed  though  a  Heritage  House,  com- 
munity center  and  artists  in  residence," 

2.  Individualizad  PersOTalized  Learning  (IPL)  "will  provida 
a  psydiological  anvir^wwnt," 

3,  Traditional  2    "The  major  instructional  thrust  will  ba  in 
the  field  of  children's  literature  through  bibliotharapy, 
role  playing,  creative  dramatics,  and  liva  thaater, there 
will  be  an  integration  of  all  siJbjects  in  the  use  of 
children ' s  litarature « " 

Anxious  to  pleasa  alj.  during  tha  first  year  of  BESP,  the  princi- 
pal turned  eadi  model's  BESP  budget  owr  to  the  staff  md  parents 
for  planning*    wito  the  principal  and  vice  principal  making  the  final 
decision— since  ^e  staff  and  parants  did  not  meat  the  deadlina*^^ 
many  amotional  discussions  resulted  in  serious  problems,    in  NovenyDer 
1971  the  staff  went  to  Calistoga  for  a  waakand  retreat  at  whi^  the 
following  issues  emerged i    teacher  support  was  eoopted  by  the  atoin- 
istrationi  emphasis  on  Black 'concerns ,  including  a  Black  studies  pro- 
gram, ^waa  carefully  avoidad  by  tha  staff;  staff  mai^rs,  in  general, 
had  becOTs  insecura  i^out  their  positions,  mistrusting  the  atoinis- 
tration  and  feeling  threatened       tee  intermediata  staff— consultants, 
resource  teachers  and  specialists* 
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The  conglusion  wass     "Thm  rhetoric  of  thm  innovation  in  tha 
eKperiment  suggested  democracy  and  soma  mora  opanneas  but  the 
reality  of  the  transition  involved  prinaipal  control"  (a  staff 
mender  at  the  retreat) ,    The  staff  then  reorgmised  and  formed  a 
faculty  senate  oonalsting  of  representatives  from  all  three  models 
with  issues  of  inseourity  and  support  still  unresolved,  tiie  modal 
represantatives  began  vying  for  reeognition  and  funds,  further 
dividing  the  teachers  with  inter^odel  rivalry. 

By  February  (1972)  grievanees  against  tee  Jefferson  prineipal 
were  filed  with  the  Board  of  Eduaation  by  a  group  of  Jefferson 
parents.    Thm  grievanees  involvad  imnet  promises,  nd5tle  raaism 
within  the  site  unquashed  by  administration,  and  misuse  of  funds, 
of  materials,  and  of  available  rooms  at  the  site^    The  June  1972 
Progress  Haport  from  BESP  observed: 

This  year  has  been  traumatio  for  Jefferson  staff 
and  parents.    Parents  have  pushed  for  more  com'* 
muni  cation  ^d  to  be  able  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  program.    Staff  .have  pushed  for  approximately 
the  same.    Bomm  results  are  more  frequent  task-- 
oriented  sessions  with  parents  and  all-sdiool, 
staff  meetings  of  a  faculty  senate  nature.  The 
Multi^Cultural  model  continues  to  soar  as  a  to- 
gether and  productive  unit.    The  Traditional 
model  looks  more  and  more  like  the  Individual- 
i^ed-Personali^ed.    Jefferson  this  year  has  given 
witness  to  the  fact  that  bringing  ^out  change, 
and  conducting  alternative  education,  involves 
pain  and  struggle.    Power  sharing  is  the  tern  now 
at  Jefferson 'and  the  process  is  difficult. 

By  1972/73  non-coramunication  was  tile  norm  witoin  the  structure 
of  the  school.    There  were  no  meetings  with/for  teachers  or  parents 
The  principal's  strategy  was  to  retreat  from  the  p^lic  eye.  But 
as  a  result  of  continuous  parent  md  staff  pressures,  in  Fall  1973, 
the  principal  was  replaced  by  a  Black  female  vice  principal  from 
another  K-3  BUSD  school.    The  new  principal's  main  task  was  to 
rebuild  trust  and  COTmunication.     She  said, 

T^e  teadiers  have  had  enough  of  this  inter^-model 
rivalry  and  now  tte  most  important  thing    to  do 
is  try  to  get  the  staff  in  toe  whole  s<diool  to- 
gether regardless  of  Mdels. 

she  stopped  the  individual  model  meetings,  the  staff  discontinued 
its  faeulty  senate  mnd  there  was  freedom  to  communicate  with  the 
principal  on  a  personal  level. 
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The  Operational  Plan  of  July  1974  was  a  testimonial  to  the 
improved  year  with  the  new  prineipal/direotor s 

In  terms  of  govern^*a#         shared  deeision-' 
m^ing/  Jefferson  has  had  a  long  history  of 
parental  involvement  and  thim  year  has  one 
of  the  most  highly  orgmi^ed  and  actiTO 
parent  advisory  groups  in  the  District,  The 
group  deals  with  general  sehool  issues  as 
well  as  speoifie  ESP  matters*    As  a  result 
of  the  degree  Md  quality  of  OOTrmimity  and 
parental  involvement,  the  tension  and  internal 
diffiGulties  which  oharaeterized  the  school  in 
the  past  have  oeased.    Staff  morale  is  high  as 
a  result  of  the  strong,  positive  leadership  of 
the  school^  involvement  and  shared  deeision- 
m^ing  ond  improved  relations  with  the  conmiunity. 

Ethnic  distribution  by  individual  model  from  1973/74  torough 
1975/76  is    listed  in  Table  1  (student  enrollment)  below, 

TABLE  li     STUDENT  POPULATION  BY  ETIPJICITY  AND 
SITE  MODEL,  1970/71  -  1975/76 

Native 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Chiaano 

jyneri 

can  Other 

Tota: 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

%  n 

% 

n 

T 

221 

*1970/71  MC 

209 

IPL 

233 

Total 

266 

40 

265 

40 

99 

15 

33 

5 

663 

T 

149 

*1971/72  MC 

234 

IPL 

217 

Total 

246 

41 

240 

40 

66 

11 

35 

6 

1  - 

12 

2 

600 

T 

111 

*1972/73  MC 

244 

IPL 

200 

Total 

218 

39 

207 

37 

71 

13 

48 

9 

1  - 

10 

2 

555 

T 

30 

32 

46 

48 

13 

14 

1 

1 

5 

5 

95 

1973/74  MC 

73 

31 

77 

33 

30 

13 

40 

17 

13 

6 

233 

IPL 

75 

38 

90 

46 

16 

9 

8 

4 

1  1 

6 

3 

196 

Total 

178 

34 

213 

41 

59 

11 

49 

9 

1  - 

24 

5 

524 

T 

29 

39 

32 

43 

10 

14 

1 

1 

2 

3 

74 

1974/75  MC 

66 

43 

46 

23 

25 

12 

39 

19 

5 

2 

201 

IPL 

74 

36 

95 

46 

26 

13 

7 

3 

5 

2 

207 

Total 

189 

39 

173 

36 

61 

13 

47 

10 

12 

2 

482 

T 

31 

39 

34 

43 

10 

12 

3' 

4 

2 

3 

80 

1975/76  MC 

76 

39 

45 

t23 

35 

18 

40 

20 

1 

1 

197 

IPL 

48 

35 

63 

45 

18 

13 

7 

5 

3 

2 

139 

Total 

155 

37 

142 

34 

63 

15 

50 

12 

6 

2 

416 

•Ethnic  distribution  by  model  not  available  for  first  thrae  years. 
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Because  mostof  thm  students  lived  within  walking  distance, 
Jefferson  was  able  to  institute  a  split  schedule  that  envied 
teachers  to  spend  more  time  with  smaller  groups  of  students  at 
both  the  beginning  and  thm  end  of  each  day*    Most  teachers  had 
two  academically  homogeneous  groups  of  students.    Generally^  the 
higher  adiieving  students  c^e  to  school  at  9  and  left  at  2,  the 
lower  a^ieving  students  arrived  at  10  and  left  at  3*  Teachers 
could  spend  more  time  with  students  on  reading  skills  on  a  mora 
individualized  basis*    By  1975/76,  however,,  this  was  a  little 
used  teacher  option.    Previously,  the  extra  teaching  time  was 
eased  by  the  prep  time  for  teasers  during  the  day.    With  cutbacks 
in  staff  (particularly  prep  time  teachers) ,  this  was  no  longer 
available  in  1975/76* 

Through  both  a  decrease  in  enrollment  and  district  and  BESP 
cutbacks,  Jefferson's  staff,  racially  st^le  proportionately  each 
year,  has  decreased  considerably.     Beginning  with  1971/72,  the 
certificated  classroom  teachers  have  gone  from  a  high  of  24  to  a 
low  of  16.     See  Table  2* 


TABLE  2:     CLASSROOM  CERTIFICATED  STAFF  BY 
ET'HNICITY,   1971/72      1975/76  ~ 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

1971/72 

14 

58 

6 

25 

-  3 

13 

1 

4 

24 

1972/73 

14 

61 

5 

22 

3 

13 

1 

4 

23 

1973/74 

12 

55 

4 

18 

5 

23 

1 

4 

22 

1974/75 

8 

42 

5 

27 

5 

27 

1 

5 

19 

1975/76 

7 

44 

3 

19 

4 

25 

2 

12 

16 

Staff  shrinkage  excepded  the  decline  in  student  enrollment.  The 
ratio  of  certificated  classroom  staff  to  student  population  was 
1:26  in  1971/72  and  1:27,6  in  1975/76. 

In  Jun  .  there  was  a  BESP  cutback  of  classified  staff, 

reducing  thu       .ssified  staff  at  Jefferson  from  10  to  6  the  follow- 
ing year  (1974/75)*    With  a  decrease  in  classroom  teachers,  there 
was  a  shifting  (bumping)  of  teachers  to  accommodate  a&ninistrators 
at  all  levels  within  the  district  moving  back  to  the  classroom  for 
Fall  1975,    At  Jefferson  this  meant  several  shifts.    Onm  HIL  teacher 
retired,  several  classroom  teachers  took  over  socialists •  positions 
(HIL,  Math  Lab)  ,     a  former  science  prep  ;time  teaser  took  over  the 
library  (the  former  librarian  was  transferred  to  a  classroom  in 
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mother  K-3  school  in  tta  district).     At  the  site  since  1971/72, 
tha  vies  principal,  an  Asian  male,  was  TOvad  out  and  replaced 
half-time  by  a  Black  mala  from  the  district  atoinistration*  See 
Table  3  below i 


TABLE  2  I 

COMPARISON 

OF  SPECIALISTS,  ADMINISTRATORS 

AND 

CLASSIFIED 

STM'F 

BY  ETffigiClTY, 

1973/74  - 

1975/76 

White 

Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

Total 

(2) 

(3) 

(2) 

(3) 

(10) 

1973/74* 

4 

5 

3 

12 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(6) 

1974/75** 

4 

4 

2 

10 

{2) 

(3) 

(5) 

1975/76*** 

3 

3 

2 

8 

(  )  -  Classified  Staff  (includes  aides.  Black  Studies  eoordinator, 
instructional  display  technician^  1971/72) 


*Principal  **Principal  ***Principal 

Vice  principal  Vice  principal  Vice  principal  (1/2  tiine) 

Librarian  Librarian  Librarian 

Learning  assistance       LeiftEfning  asgist^ce  HILC  (2) 

Psychologist  Math  Visually  hMdicapped 

Guidanca  Guidance  esl  (English  as  a 
Reading  specialist  (2)  hilC  second  language) 

Science  (2)  Science  (2)  Math 

diinese  bilingual  Visually  h^dicappad 
specialist 


Visually  himdicappad 


For  1976/77,  another  major  shift  was  scheduled  at  Jeffarson  with 
the  princ^'-ial  to  be  transferred  to  tha  4-6  receiver  school.  Franklin 
Intarmediate,  to  accoranodate  thm  district's  new  4-6  school  plan* 

Since  1973/74  prefarantial  services  and/or  consultants  by  modal 
ware  non-eKistant .    The  Multi-Cultural  model's  Heritage  House  was 
disbanded  and  materials  ware  distributad,  the  Black  Studias  teacher 
was  available  to  everyone,  and  in^servira  training  was  open*  Any 
services  to  the  school  involved  everyona.    This  includad  the  High 
Inteneity  Learning  Center  and  thm  Math  Lab,  both  purchased  by  BESP 
in  1972/73.    The  HILC,  in  1974/75^  was  the  research  modal  for  all 
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Berkalay  alemantary  schools  in  the  district's  attempt  to  davalop 
a  viabla  reading  curriculum.    The  Math  packed  away  in  1973/74, 

was  managad  by  a  Compensator  Education  taachar  in  1974/75  and  a 
formar  IPL  taachar  in  1975/76 •    The  entire  site  was  included  in 
the  in-service  training  of  TABA  Social  Studies  (and  questioning 
strategies)*     The  principal  said  that  with  the  site's  adoption  of 
the   (TABA)  program  "it  will  get  at  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of 
all  cultures,  not  just  one..." 

Emphasis  on  basic  skills  was  primary  at  all  three  models* 
Individualized  instruction  was  a  technique  encouraged  to  attain 
them*     There  was  no  particular  curriculum  distinction  between  the 
models  when  they  actually  were  planning  to  be  distinct,  Curri^ 
culum  differences  existed  then—and  continue  to  do  so=-only  in  the 
bilingual   (Chinese  and  Spanish)  classes  in  the  Hulti -Cultural  model* 
Here,  too,  there  has  been  a  shift  from  thm  intended  multi^cultural 
emphasis  with  bilingual  augmentation  to  a  bilingual  focus  with 
multi-cultural  emphasis  diminished.     BESP's  perspective  for  Jeffer- 
son is  as  follows : 

The  reconwendation  for  the  K-3  (Jefferson)  pro^ 
gram  has  been  to  be  continued-     By  this  it  is 
meant  that  the  proqrBm  has  been  i^le  to  develop 
currlculuin  that  has  enhanced  the  adiool's  frac- 
tions.   They  are  not  necessarily  to  be  seen  as 
alternatives  as  much  as  they  are  enrictaant  for 
the  curriculum  that  the  sdiool  normally  has. 
The  district  should  be  enriched  by  having  schools 
at  this  level  that  have  different  teaching  styles, 
thus  giving  the  commimity  choices  in  the  educa^ 
tional  offerings,     (BESP,  March  1976,  RecOTmenda- 
tions  to  the  Board.) 

AOTICULATION 

After  operating  for  one  year  as  a  three-part  model  with  funds 
from  a  Ford  Grant,  "^tions  Through  Participation,"  Jefferson  was 
easily  included  in  the  K-12  articulation  plan  proposed  to  OE/^SP* 

Jefferson  is  one  of  the  K-3  schools  in  Zone  A  v^ich  feeds  into 
Franklin  Intermediate,  a  4-6  school*     Because  of  Jefferson's  assured 
BESP  status.  Franklin  was  developed  as  a  BESP  alternative  specifically 
to  fit  into  the  articulation  pattern  as  mandated  by  Ol/ESP  in  the 
original  negotiations,    Jefferson  is  the  only  K-3  school  in  Zone  A 
that  achieves  ethnic  balance  by  drawing  students  from  the  ininediate 
neigWDorhood,    Busing  is  for  15  percent  of  the  students  who  live 
more  than  a  mile  from  school,  which  is  a  long  way  for  K-3  children i 
busing  is  for  transportation,  and  not  for  achieveiitent  of  etJmic 
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balanee.    Students  froin  othar  zones  are  occasionally  anrolled  in 
the  bilingual  programa~aiinese  and  Danish.    Students  in  these 
bilingual  programi  can  continue  bilingual  studies  in  Franklin 
Alternative,  which  makes  for  a  specific  and  clearcut  articulation 
that  was  unique  in  BESP, 

It  wslb  planned  to  enhance  the  options  of  Jefferson's  students 
(parents)  by  offering  aji  ostensibly  free  choice  between  the  three 
models*     Since  the  differences  were  not  necessarily  intended  to  be 
in  curriculusi,  but  rather  in  approach  and  style,  thm  model  was  to 
have  been  the  parents'  ultimate  ^oice  for  the  duration  of  the 
child's  enrollment  at  Jefferson*    l^ie  teasers  made  decisions 
about  specific  classes  within  the  model.    However,  the  available 
classes  did  not  allow  for  movement  from  one  grade  to  another  within 
each  model.     Prom  1974/75  to  1975/76,  there  were  several  probleins 
that  hindered  such  intra-Mdel  Mvraent,    First,  often  no  classes 
were  available  for  the  students  within  that  model  the  following 
year     (e.g*,  a  student  in  the  Traditional  Model  in  Grade  2  in 
1974/75  was  forced  into  anotter  model  for  1975/76  since  thmrm  was 
no  Traditional  grade  3  that  year).    Second,  there  were  not  enough 
grades  at  certain  levels  for  which  students  could  matriculate. 
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Table  4  (below)  shows  that  the  niwiser  of  classes  per  model 
each  year  changed  with  a  continuous  decreaaa  in  classas  and  students 
in  the  Traditional  Models  a  slight  decreage  in  the  IPL  and  a  relative 
increase  in  Multi-Cultural — all  proportionate  to  the  overall  de- 
crease in  student  population  at  the  site  in  general. 


TABLE  4  I 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

AND  CLASSES 

PER  MODEL,  1970/71 

-  1975/76 
" 

Traditional 

iMulti-Cultu  -al 

IPL 

Total 

1970/71 

221 

209 

233 

663 

{10) 

(9) 

(10) 

(29) 

1971/72 

149 

234 

217 

600 

(6) 

(9) 

(9) 

(24) 

1972/73 

111 

244 

200 

555 

(5) 

(10) 

(8) 

(23) 

1973/74 

2  33 

1^6 

524 

(4) 

(10) 

(8) 

(22) 

1974/75 

74 

201 

207 

482 

(3) 

(8) 

(8) 

(19) 

1975/76 

80 

197 

139 

416 

(3) 

(S) 

(5) 

(16) 

Jefferson  does  not  meet  earthquake  safety  standards  established 
by  the  California  Field  Act*    T^ie  Board  tabled  the  vote  (May  10, 
1976)  on  the  issue  of  demolition  and  reconstruetion  versus  reh^ili- 
tation.    A  vociferous  eormunity  favored  the  latter  but  lack  of  funds 
may  play  the  deciding  role,  favoring  the  former^  for  which  more 
funds  are  avail^le  on  the  state/federal  levels.    Either  decision 
will  result  in  transferring  teachers.    Despite  these  compliaations , 
Jefferson  continued  to  operate  as  an  alternative  school  in  1976/77, 
after  ESP  funding  ceased. 

FUNDING 

The  original  Jefferson  Tri-Part  design  was  funded  in  1970/71  by 
a  Ford  Foundation  Grant,  "Options  'Hirough  Participation."  The 
$352,631  from  BISF  over  five  years  was  used  to  maintain  and  develop 
rather  than  initiate  a  new  program,    Jefferson  Tri-Part  has  been  the 
most  heavily  funded  BEBP  site,  with  11*20  percent  of  the  total  amoimt 
budgeted  for  sites. 

In  the  first  two  years #  Jefferson  spent  82  percent  (1287,757) 
of  its •  f ive-^year  budget,  wd  85  percent  of  this  ^nount  was  used  for 
salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  consultants'  fees*    Altiiough  Jefferson 
added  three  resource  persons  and  three  consultants—one  each  per 
model-'-^as  well  as  a  number  of  classified  staff,  the  bulk  of  this  money 
was  used  for  certificated  monthly  salaries,  salaries  which  were  previ- 
ously and  si^sequently  paid  by  BUSD,    The  $15^400  spent  on  certificated 
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hourly  salaries  involved  training  funds  for  release  tiine  teachers. 

The  High  Intensity  Reading  Center  and  then  the  Math  Lab  were 
purchaied  and  maintained  with  BESP  funds.  Equipment  for  the  Per- 
ceptual Motor  Developinent  Room^  which  was  consequently  integrated 
into  the  math  lab  and  disseminated  to  other  spools  ^  was  also 
|5urchased  by  BESP.  toother  several  thousand  dollars  was  spent  on 
audio^visual  equipment* 

In  the  early  years  of  BESP  funding  at  Jefferson,  budgetary 
issues  were  the  source  of  much  dissension  that  involved  the  dif- 
ferent models,  parents,  teachers  and  thm  principal.     Indeed,  this 
dissension  was  probably  the  catalyst  for  the  first  principal's 
fall  into  disfavor  with  her  constituencies*     She  was  accused  of 
showing  favoritism  toward  the  Multi-Cultural  and  then  the  IPL 
model.     With  the  disproportionate  amount  of  money  spent  on  the 
Multi-Cultural  model's  Heritage  House  and  extra  staff,  and  then 
on  retreats  for  the  IPL  teachers,  rifts  continued  between  the 
models.    There  are,  however,  no  records  to  indicate  how  fimds 
were  finally  allocated  to  each  model*    Accountability  tiirough 
evaluation  was  thm  issue  raised  in  many  discussions  among  parents, 
principal  and  staff,  but  never  followed  through  by  the  atoinistration 

Eequests  for  additional  monies  after  BESP  funds  end  are  con- 
centrated in  two  areas"staff  development  ^d  materials.    This  in- 
cludes in-service  (release  time)  hourly  certificated  salaries, 
funding  for  consumables  and  replacement  of  non-cons\ffli^les  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  HILC  Reading  and  Math  I^bs  ^d  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  Perceptual  >tetor  Development  Rooti* 

EVALUATIOT 

Onm  of  the  original  goals  developed  by  parents  in  creating  an 
alternative  school  (prior  to  BESP  funding)  was  "to  test  the  virility 
of  choices  between  the  three  models  in  this  project  as  a  prototype 
for  other  elementary  schools  in  Berkeley,"    Hiere  was  never  any 
plan  in  which  the  three  models  would  1^  tested,  however,  and  Level 
I  never  made  any  distinctions,  even  with  CTBS  comparative  testing— 
the  whole  of  Jefferson    was  treated  as  one  alternative,    ^e  fact 
tiiat  it  was  based  on  thm  offering  of  three  choices  seemed  irrelevant. 

Although  it  was  the  only  K-3  school  with  true  autonomy  in  both 
BESP  and  BUSD^  Jefferson's  means  of  evaluating  student  progress  was 
basically  no  different  than  at  any  other  K-3  school  in  the  district. 
It  used  both  CPT  (Cooperative  Primary  Test)  and  Cras, 

ISA's  sample  students  in  the  first  grade  (Spring)  1973/74  and 
second  grade  (Pall  and  Spring)  1974/75  scored  above  mean  grade 
equivalent  on  CTBS  testa. 
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TABLE  5 1      MEAN  CTBS  GRADE  Eg-UXVAnSNTS  ^  ISA 


SkmLEf   JEFFERSON  GRADES  1  AND  2 


Reading 

lianguage 

Math 

Grade 

1  Spring  1974 

2.138 

2.342 

n 

35 

35 

Grade 

2  Fall  1974 

2,754 

2,759 

2,524 

n 

28 

17 

25 

Grade 

2  Spring  1975 

3,815 

3.859 

3.293 

27 

27 

27 

From  Spring  1974  to  Spring  197S,  reading  seores  indicate  more 
than  one  year's  growth.     In  ma A  it  was  a  little  less  than  one 
yaar^  though  still  above  grade  level*, 

Beoause  Jeff arson  was  a  BESP  school #  additional  evaluations 
were  being  administered.     Onm,  the  lOX,  a  culturally  ui^iased  test 
developed  from  Stanford  and       c,  Berkeley  to  assess  progress  in 
reading  and  math,  was  used  until  1975/76  and  administered  by  Level 
I*     According  to  Level  I,  the  administration  deeided  to  discontinue 
it  because  it  was  satisfied  with  the  new  CTBS* 

Because  Jefferson  had  a  tondom  House  HILC  (purchased  with  BESP 
funds)  two  other  Riuidom  House  tests  were  used  at  thm  site,    One#  the 
Criteria  Reference  Tast,  was  developed  by  Random  House  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  conventional  classroom  teadiing  in  which  behavorial 
objectives  and  accotmtability  were  major  concerns.    In  1974/75, 
Jefferson  was  to  be  tiie  *"model"  and  "test"  school  for  the  K-3  HIL 
Centers,    The  Gates-McGinitie  Reading  Test  (Comprehension  section) 
was  administered  to  measure  students'  gain  from  using  the  KILC  it- 
self.   Both  second  and  third  graders  tiiat  year  had  an  average  gain 
of  one  year's  growtt  over  a  four-month  period.    Also,  Spanish  and 
Chinese  bilingual  classes  developed  pre  and  post  oral  and  written 
nonstandardized  tests  to  measure  COTiprehension. 

On  Level  I's  0,0-1.0  "Effecti%'e  Alternativeness"  scale,  Jefferson 
was  rated  between  .3  and  .4  for  "altemativeness,*'  just  below  .7  for 
"effectiveness,"  and  between  .2  md  .3  on  the  combined  "effective 
alternative"  scale.     On  the  combined  scale  it  was  in  a  cluster  with 
all  the  other  BESP  elementary  schools,  except  Malcolm  X  Environmental 
Studies^  which  was  first  by  a  wide  margin. 


*Grade  two  should  score  @  2.80  by  Spring  testing. 
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Parent  participation  obtained  some  results  at  the  school.  Most 
crucial  was  the  selection  of  and  eventual  removal  of  the  first  BESP 
principal/director  tod  the  subsequent  selection  of  the  second  princi- 
pal for  Fall  1973.     This  was  important  but  does  not  lend  itself  to 
qualified  evaluation. 
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jom  mm  child  i^mmijormm  csjter 


MSTRACT 

John  Muir  aild  Development  Center,,  a  K-3  alternative,  is 
sitmtad  in  one  of  Berkeley *s  most  affluent  residential  districts , 

even  its  architeetural  design—English  Tudor~blends  with  the 
socio^econatiic  anibience* 

The  alternative  was  patterned  after  the  British  Infant  Model, 
utilizing  the  open  classroom  approach  and  emphasizing  learning  as 
a  prooess.    One  of  Berkeley's  oldest  spools  ^  erected  in  -910, 
Muir  has  served  several  generations  of  well-to--do  v^^ites*    it  has 
tradition — ^and  part  of  it  has  been  high  academic  a^ievement* 

With  integration  of  Berkeley's  schools    in  1968,  minority 
cdiildren^  primarily  Black,  have  been  based    to  Muir  from  Berkeley's 
economic  un^rside.    At  the  Muir  alternative  the  non-white  student 
population  has  ranged  between  46  percent  and  50  percent  of  the 
total*    Such  statistics,  howewr,  do  not  convey  the  ^aracter  of 
the  school,    Wiite  parents  in  the  neighborhTOd^  whose  diildren 
walk  to  school,  retain  a  proprietory  attitude  toward  it*    They  are 
nearby j  articulate  and  influential i  teey  set  the  tone.    Efforts  to 
involve  Black  parents  have  been  sporadic  and  ineffectual*  The 
total  staff  has  been  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  white. 
Among  certificated  personnel  the  proportion  of  whites  has  been  be- 
tween 76  percent  and  88  percent* 

Initially^  all  of  John  Muir  was  slated  to  be  a  BESP  school ^ 
seme  parents  demurred,  and  as  a  concession  to  them  a  traditional 
enclave  was  carved  out,  but  it  never  attracted  mora  than  19  percent 
of  a  total  campus  population  that  rMged  between  321  (197S/76)  and 
416  (1973/74)* 

Essentially,  John  Muir  was  left  unch^ged  by  five  years  of 
BESP*     It  retained  its  elitist  image*     It  did  nothing  tMgible  to 
alter  inter-ethnic  relations,  or  to  diminiih  the  racism  implicit 
in  the  per\*^asive  white  domination  of  a  s^ool  with  m  enrollment 
toat  is  almost  half  non*%^ite.    In  retrospect ,  ESP  fuaids  subsidized 
a  status  quo  that  was  relatively  comfort^le  and  comforting  for  a 
privileged  stratum  of  Berkeley  residents. 
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E^EftSENaE  IN  LOCAL  PLW 


Thm  aild  Development  model  for  thm  Berkeley  Es^risiental 
School  projert  was  develo^d  by  an  intemediate  (4th-€th  grade) 
sahTOl  prinoipal  who,  in  ii^mitting  her  proposal,  was  also  request- 
ing a  transfarp    ^e  pro^sal  was  basad  on  the  British  tofant 
Model  and  utilized  an  open  olassro^  atriacture*    The  idea  was 
readily  aecapted  by  BUSD  and  was  inoorporated  into  tiie  BESP  pro- 
posal submitted  to  OE/EBP  in  Spring  1971, 

With  several  o^nijigs  for  prinoipals  in  the         sehools  at 
the  time^  she  was  assured  of  plaeement  in  one  of  tiism,    Thm  BUSD's 
desire  to  implement  ei^rMantatiOT  in  the  diatriot  without  dis- 
rupting the  integration  plan  of  1968  neeesiitated  tta  plaoSMnt 
of  the  Qiild  Development  Model  in  an  intagratiTO  zone  %irtiare  a  4-6 
altemativa  school  was  operating  (Malcoltt  K  Invirorwntal  Studies) . 
Because  of  this,  tiie  originator  of  the  plM  wai  appointed  principal 
of  Jdtm  Muir  Elmenta^  SdiTOl^         the  Giild  Develepraant  Modal 
was  designated  to  be  ii^laMnted  at  tiiis  site»    witihin  zone 
then*  childran  could  attend  traditic^al  K^3  and  4-6  schools  or 
altama-eiva  K-3  and  4-6  icdioolsi  thus,  articulation  was  realized, 

Cnca  fading  was  assured,  the  newly  Appointed  principal  vmt 
with  John  Muir  staff  md  parents  to  es^lain  the  BEaP  concept* 
Staff  mefii^ers  were  given  the  option  to  remain  in  the  sohTOi  or 
transfar  out*    Aout  half  the  staff  rTOained,  additional  staff 
raanibars  were  recruited  from  ttie  principal's  previous  intermediate 
school.    Parents  were  critical  of  the  failure  to  consult  thmm  in 
selecting  the  new  staff. 

Parents  of  John  Muir  students,  particularly  the  white  parents 
v^o  lived  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  regarded  John  Muir  as 
a  neighborhood  sdiool,  dtespite  the  busing  of  about  half  the  students 
from  a  predominantly  Blad^  neigl^orhood.    Parents  at  Muir  have 
played  an  important  role  in  governance  and  shaping  the  educational 
program.    Parent  involvement,  however,  was  marked  by  racial  division 
vrtiite  parents  participated.  Black  parents  did  not.    If forts  to  in- 
volve Black  parents  in  decision^maklng  were  never  successful.  The 
failure  may  have  been  due  to  ^wnels  of  commtinication  gaarad  to 
Md  Gontrollad  by  the  neighboring  %4iite  paranta^ 

John  Muir  Giild  Development  Center  was  Intended  to  involve  thm 
entire  Muir  student  population.    Parent  opposition  to  this  concept 
plus  the  criticism  of  staff  selection  prompted  a  compromise  between 
the  principal  and  toa  white  parents,    A  traditional  program  was 
retained  at  Muir,  but  less  tiian  aie'-fifth  of  Muir  students  ever 
took  advantage  of  it. 
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A  federally  funded  project,  "Project  Follow  Through,"*  was 
iiico^oratad  into  the  BESP  program*    This  decision  was  reached 
by  a  committee  of  teachers  and  parents  prior  to  BESP  operation. 

Parents  of  bused  children  (mostly  Black)  were  especially  en- 
eoiiraged  to  participate  in  the  school  by  the  principal.  Meetings 
in  Smmner  and  Fall  1971  were  held  for  these  parents  to  open  up 
channels  of  cormnuniGation  between  them  arid  the  school.  These 
meetings,  however,  did  not  result  in  a  strong  Black  parent 
interest  group.     In  Spring  1973,  "Concerns  of  Black  Parents  for 
Education,"  a  group  of  Black  parents,  contacted  the  Muir  staff 
to  voice  dissatisfaction  with  the  continued  low  adiievement  of 
their  children*    The  principal  responded  with  a  plan  for  increased 
contact  between  school  and  home  and  intensive  personalised  in- 
struction for  imderachievers*    Follow-up  of  her  plan  indicates 
that  teese  policies  were  not  instituted  the  following  year. 

In  the  Fall  1971  semester,  Muir  claimed  a  TOnmitonent  to 
ethnic  studies*     In  science  courses ^  taught  by  the  aaninistrative 
assistant,  a  Black  m^.  Black  studies  and  ethnic  studies  materials 
were  used.    The  course  was  discMtinued  after  the  1973/74  school 
year.    The  principal  claimed  lack  of  student  interest  caused  the 
discontinuance.     In  fact,  teachers  did  not  participate  in  the 
program  and  therefore  could  not  foiled  through  on  classes  the  A, A. 
taught.     Field  observations  indicated  that  ettaic-related  material 
was  used  only  in  connection  with  holidays. 

Parents  of  ^ildren  in  the  neighborhood  attending  Muir  formed 
a  coiroittee  in  1974/75  to  deal  with  the  state  earthquake  regulations. 
The  issue  was  rehabilitation  vs,  reconstruction  (or  replacement)  of 
the  site.    The  "John  Muir  Site  CoBmiittee"  favored  rehabilitation 
of  the  building  for  practical  reasons.    If  it  were  razed,  their 
children  would  have  to  be  bused  to  other  schools.    Besides,  it  was 
an  aesthetically  pleasing  structure  which  blended  well  with  the 
neighboring  single  family  dwellings,  and  thus  enhmcad  property 
values.    The  S^ool  Board  wted  in  June  1975  in  favor  of  rehabili- 
tation, based  on  feasibility  studies  that  found  it  v/as  less  expen- 
sive than  reconstruction^ 

Teachers  and  parents  collaborated  in  a  project  to  provide 
breakfast  for  Muir  students.    A  proposal  f or  fimds  for  the  program 
was  s\^mitted  to  BUSD  but  was  denied.    Nonetoeless^  the  breakfast 


*The  Follow  Through  progran  began  in  1967  at  five  elementary  schools 
in  BUSD.     Its  avowed  py^ose  was  to  open  the  school  up  to  the  com* 
munity  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  child ^  the  home  and  the  school,  pro** 
ject  Follow  Through  at  John  Muir  was  incorporated  into  five  class-- 
rooms  prior  to  BESP  fimding. 
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program  was  partially  implainented  by  teaehers  and  parents  for  a 
short  while  early  in  BESP  project.  It  was  sup^rted  by  toe 
prineipal . 

The  Muir  atoinistration  was  also  responsive  to  teasers' 
suggastions  related  to  program.    At  the  request  of  teaehers^  for 
exaniple,  a  reading  specialist  was  hired  and  assigned  olassroom 
teaching  rfespQnsibilitias,     (^e  child  davalopnent  model  was  some- 
v^at  distorted,  however,  when  low  adiieving  students  were  dianneled 
to  this  specialist.)     Also,  after  teachers  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  BtJSD-mandated  Wirt^  Hath  Progrm,  they  were 
granted  a  summer  BESP  training  workshop  to  develop  a  math  curri- 
culum of  their  avm  in  1975,    Early  in  the  BESP  involvement^  an 
environmental  yard,  utilizing  the  creek  rtmning  through  the  school 
grounds,  was  proposed  by  one  tearfier  but  received  no  respOTse* 
Later,  however,  a  "People's  Playground"  was  constructed  mid  pro-- 
vided  a  choice  of  attractive  play  areas  rather  than  the  barren 
black-topped  playgrounds 

^e  curricui™  foctised  on  science  and  reading^  both  taught  by 
specialists  and  the  re^lar  staff.    Science  was  taught  by  a 
specialist  for  the  first  two  years  Md  later    by  the  regular 
teadiers  in  their  respective  classroOTS,    Other  specialists  were 
hired  to  teach  music,  dmce,  mavesMnt  and  perceptual  motor  develop- 
ment.   During  the  first  year  of  operation,  organiEed  activities 
and  play  through  the  City  Hecreation  Department  were  provided. 
Ceramics/  film  making,  tuatoling,  and  French  lamguage  classes  were 
offered  in  the  afternoons, 

lliere  was  very  little  staff  turnover  during  the  five  years  of 
operation.    Budget  cutbacks,  especially  for  1975/76,  forced  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  certificated  teasers  on-site  at  Muir  but  not 
assigned  to  a  classroom.    These  teasers  were  the  several  'special- 
ists and  the  media  librarian, 

I^ie  following  table  shows  the  certificated  and  classified 
staff  oi  Muir  by  etiinieity  during  the  five  years  of  operation* 
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TABLE  li     BTKtF  BY  ETHNICITY, 
1971/72  -  1975776 


Black 

Asi^ 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  % 

n 

1971/72 

*(4) 

44 

(5) 

56 

21 

84 

3 

1  4 

25 

1972/73 

(3) 

38 

(S) 

62 

22 

85 

3 

12 

1  3 

26 

1973/74 

(1) 

17 

(5) 

83 

(6) 

22 

85 

3 

12 

1  3 

26 

1974/75 

(1) 

(5) 

83 

(6) 

19 

76 

5 

20 

1  4 

25 

1975/76 

(1) 

17 

(S) 

83 

(6) 

16 

89 

2 

11 

18 

*  {  )  elasaified 

The  follc3wing  t^la 

showa 

certifieated* 

staff  at  :iuir  whs 

were  not 

elassroom  tmrndhmrm* 

TmhE  2  %  CEOTIPIGATED 

Km- 

-CLASSRC^  STAFF  OTLY** 

Blaek 

Total 

n 

% 

% 

n 

1971/72 

6 

86 

1 

14 

7 

1972/73 

6 

86 

1 

14 

7 

1973/74 

6 

86 

1 

14 

7 

1974/75 

4 

67 

2 

33 

6 

1975/76 

2  100 

2 

*Inaludsd  in 

eertiflcated 

staff 

in 

Table 

1 

above. 

The  prpi 

portion 

of  white  itaff 

member 1 ^ 

including  elaselfied 

aides ^  classroom  eertifioated  and  non-Qlasaroom  oertifioated  teachers 
ranged  from  64  pereent  to  74  percent  of  the  total  staff  during  thm 
five  years  of  aperation*    toong  certificated  staff  assigned  to  a 
clasaraom,  whites  constituted  betwen  79  percent  and  88  percent  of 
the  total. 
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ThBim  was  only  onm  full  tiwm  mal©  m  the  itaff  at  Muir  through 
June  1975,  the  adaiiniitffativa  aeilstrnti  and  he  was  Blaek*  The 
Bla^  classified  staff  merfsers  ware  the  Follow  Kirough  aides.  The 
nmtomT  of  Blade  non^olaesroGtn  certifioated  taadiers  employed 
rangad  from  Mr©  to  two  in  any  yeari  with  one  being  thm  norm. 

In  the  1975/76  e^ool  yeari  staff  changes  occurred  at  Muir* 
TOie  vice-principal  (administrative  assistant)  was  cut,  the  single 
Asian  teaser  requested  a  transfer  due  to  personal  and  professional 
disagreements  with  the  administration  and  some  staff,  and  the 
principal/director  of  the  program  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
district.    She  was  replaced  by  the  former  administrative  supervis- 
ing teacher  of  Early  Oiildhood  Iduaation  for  the  districts 

In  the  classroom,  tiiere  was  little  reao^iiable  difference 
between  tiie  experimental  and  the  traditional  approaches  to  educa* 
tion*    in  the  es^erimental  classroOT,  ^ildren  were  re-grouped 
according  to  skills,  specialists  were  brought  in  particularly  to 
assist  toose  students  deficient  in  skills,    Acoess  to  a  media 
center/library  and  new  reading  and  math  materials  was  available 
to  all.    The  differences  between  tiiis  pi^gram  and  thm  traditional 
program  were  in  tiie  further  use  of  particular  BBSP  personnel 
(specialists)  and  in-serviee  training.    Follow  Through  had  its 
om  support  staff  wittin  the  district*    Guidance,  speedi,  health 
and  eonrounity  aides  were  available  to  toe  program  until  toe  1974/75 
sdiool  year  when  all  positions  were  grouped  imder  the  one  Com- 
munity Aide  classification* 

Qiildren  at  ^ir  were  singled  out  according  to  behavioral 
problems  and  deficient  in  skills,    Acoording  to  IBh  field  obser- 
vations^ Black  toildren  were  fM  more  often  labelled  probloffi  stu- 
dents than  white  diildren,  boto  behavlorally  and  academically. 
The  atoinistrative  assistant  (tteough  June  1975) — known  as  "Big 
Daddy"  by  toe  Black  rfiildren — handled  toe  discipline  problems* 
Teachers  (who  were  mostly  white,  imyway)  were  more  apt  to  send 
Black  students  to  him  for  discipline,  utilizing  their  own  measures 
for  handling  white  students*  discipline  difficulties* 

Following  is  a  t^le  of  students  enrolled  in  the  MSP  program 
by  etonicity  during  toe  five  years  of  ©^ration* 
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TABLE  3 1     STUDENf  POPULATION  BY  ETHNICITY ^ 


1971/72  -  1975/76 


Native 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Chieano 

\toierlaan 

Other 

Total 

n  % 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

1971/72 

194  50 

183 

47 

10 

3 

1 

1 

389 

1972/73 

202  52 

171 

44 

7 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

386 

1973/74 

231  56 

172 

41 

7 

2 

1 

5 

1 

416 

1974/75 

209  53 

175 

44 

6 

2 

3 

1 

393 

1975/76 

172  54 

136 

42 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

321 

Ivideneed  in  the  table  is  the  student  population  etability,  both 
etimically  and  in  total  anrollment.    The  greateat  chmge  has  bean 
in  the  last  year  of  BESP  funding,  when  atudent  population  declined 
by  18  percent.    Enrollment  still  was  ethnically  proportional  to 
previous  years. 

In  general  r  tile  John  Muir  Oiild  Developnent  Center  model  went 
through  very  few  dhanges  during  tiie  five  years  of  operation.  Pro- 
vided with  BEiP  funds,  specialists  and  new  reading  and  math  materials 
were  made  available.    The  pro-am  itself  was  not  si^ificantly  dif- 
ferent from  thm  traditional  program, 

AOTICUMTION 

With  the  availability  of  federal  funds  in  Spring  1971,  with 
a  proposal  submitted  for  a  child  dewlo^ient  program  by  a  4-6 
principal  requesting  a  trmsfer  to  a  K*3  school,  with  an  existing 
alternative  (Malcolm  X  Envir^msental  ptudies)  in  a  4r6  receiver 
s^ool,  BUSD  selected  John  Muir  as  a  K-3  site  for  the  BfiSP  program. 
To  round  out  the  K-12  articulation  of  the  entire  BISF  program,  ^d 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  integration  pr©gr«i  of  the  BUSD, 
Muir  was  designated  as  tiie  site  in  which  the  Oiild  Develo^ent 
Model  would  be  implemented. 

Some  ^oioe  of  schools  is  available  for  >Aite  John  Muir 
parents  v*iile  virtually  none  is  available  to  Black  parents.  Certain 
neigtoorhood  residents  can  choose  between  two  other  c^^^n  K-3 
schools  (lanerson  and  LeConte)  ^ile  bused  diildren  must  attend 
their  designated  sdiool.    Thmvm  is  also  a  small  number  of  Muir 
students,  who  are  neither  bused  nor  live  in  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood.   Enrollment  of  ttese  students  at  Muir  is  based  up^  their 
parents'  need  for  child  care  arrangements,    ttie  majority  of  tiiese 
atudenta  are  white,  as  is  the  waiting  list  for  Muir,     In  May  1973, 
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80  students  from  outbids  Zona  D  enrolled  in  Muir.     Of  thase,  50 
children  ware  white ^  30  were  Blaek,    ^e  possibility  of  enroll- 
ment at  Huir  on  the  basis  of  ahild  oare  needs  is  one  of  those 
polioies  inforBted  parents  are  aware  of^  yet  it  is  not  widely  pida- 
lioized,    Muir  does  not  openly  make  any  effort  to  inform  parents 
of  this  option* 

On  the  other  hand^  Blade  itudenti  from  outside  the  zone  came 
to  Muir  with  the  Follow  Through  program*    Those  students  are 
identified  by  the  district  and  then  assi^ed  to  one  of  the  five 
elementary  sahools  whioh  haw  a  Follow  Through  progrra  operating. 

I^hen  John  Muir  Child  Development  Center  began  in  Fall  1971, 
the  prinQipal/direotor  reguasted  eagh  parent  to  ohoose  either  the 
BESP  progrm  or  the  traditional  program  for  her/liis  ohild.  Efforts 
to  inform  parents  during  SuBmr  1971  and  into  tiie  first  semester  of 
operation^  resulted  in  400  out  of  500  families  dhoosing  the  BESP 
program  in  the  first  semester.    The  following  table  shows  the  n\m- 
ber  of  students  in  the  Child  Development  program  and  those  involved 
in  the  traditional  progrM  during  toe  period  1971/72  through  1975/76, 

TABLE  4  I     M.TEBNATIVE  AND  THADITIWAL 

Emommm,  1971/72"  ^  1975/76 


1971/72 
1972/73 
1973/74 
1974/75 
1975/76 


BESP 

Traditional 

Total 

% 

n 

% 

n 

389 

82 

88 

18 

477 

386 

85 

69 

15 

455 

416 

89 

52 

11 

468 

393 

85 

72 

15 

465 

321 

81 

76 

19 

397 

The  traditional  program  was  staffed  by  four  teasers  toe  first  year 
(1971/72)  and  three  teachers  eaoh  of  the  remaining  four  years  of 
operation  imder  BESP  funding, 

FmiDiNG 

In  toe  five  years  of  BESP  funding,  John  Muir  was  allocated 
$240^643,    This  counted  to  7,64  percent  of  toe  total  BESP  budget 
for  sites,  toe  second  largest  allocation  to  My  site  in  the  entire 
program.     (Jefferson  Tri-Part  was  allocated  toe  largest  miount  of 
the  budget.)     Of  the  total  amoimt,  $122,433  (51%)  paid  for  salaries 
of  certificated  and  classified  staff  (jaonthly  aid  hourly)  as  well 
as  eonsultants.    The  second  largest  expense  was  instructional, 
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including  raading  and  math  matarials.    This  txpense  aeeounts  for 
35  paraent  (184,434)  of  the  total  Huir  budget  over  the  five  BESP 
yean.    Nine  percent  (122,424)  went  for  oapital  outlay  and  equip-- 
ment,    TOiis  Inoluded  the  "People's  Playgromd"  eonstrueted  in 
1972/73*    In  additiOT  to  the  conitruction  of  the  new  play  araas, 
capital  outlay  e^enditurea  went  toward  media  oenter  equl^ent 
suoh  as  8™  md  slide  projeotore,  oaneraSr  tape  recorders,  etc. 
In  addition,  a  kiln  for  the  oaramios  class,  furniture  and  vaouisn 
cleanars  were  also  pur^asad  for  use  by  the  entire  sdiool* 

During  tiie  first  two  years  of  operation,  half  of  the  money 
expendad  in  salaries  went  toward  the  monthly  eertifioated  salaries ^ 
of  three  staff  menibersi    the  atoinistrativa  assistrnt/vice  principal, 
the  dmee,  moveMnt  and  physical  development  teadier,  and  a  teacher- 
conaultant  in  prograin  planing  for  tha  experimental  project  class- 
rooms.   By  the  1973/74  school  year,  all  three  positions  were  salaried 
by  the  district*    h  shaip  increase,  from  $3,538  to  121,657,  In  cer- 
tificated hourly  salaries  between  1971/72  and  1972/73  reflects  the 
use  of  substitute  teachers  hired  for  teachers  attending  the  in- 
service  workshops* 

In  all,  aalaries  and  instructional  materials  ware  the  major 
benefactors  of  BESP  funding,  easing  the  strain  on  tha  district  budget 
for  one  of  the  larger  K-3  BUSD  schools. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  John  Muir  Oiild  Davelopment  Center 
called  for  stringent  evaluation  controls.    Standardized  testing  was 
regarded  with  disdain  by  most  of .  the  teachers,  however.  Internal 
evaluation  was  the  prime  consideration  in  recording  students'  pro- 
grass.    Teachers,  reading  specialists  and  tutors  collaborated  to 
determine  tha  individual  remedial  or  accelerated  material  utilized 
in  the  grouping  of  children* 

But  bacause  Muir  had  a  reputation  of  being  an  academically  ex- 
Calient  school,  standardized  tasting  had  always  been  a  sure  way  of 
endaaring  the  school  to  the  district  administration  and  the  neighbor-- 
hood  residents.      In  tiie  following  table,  tiie  district  mandatad  CTBS 
tests  of  ISA's  sample  students  show  mean  grade  e^ivalant  growth  in 
achievement  frw  Spring  1974  to  Spring  1975,  with  .923  in  Reading 
and  .423  in  Math.    In  Spring  1974,  the  sample  was  COTplating  grade 
one  with  second  grade  equivalencies  in  both  leading  and  Hato.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  grade  the  rean  gain  did  not  indicate  a  full 
year's  growth,  although  ^e  students  %^re  scoring  above  their  grade 
equivalency  of  2,9. 
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TABLE  5 1     MEJ^  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVMiENTS,   ISA  BPmiM,  JOHN  MUIR 


Raadlng  Language  Math 

Sprtog  1974  2,508  2.804 

n                       26  26 

Fall  1974  2,453  2.415 

n                       19  20 

Spring  1975  3.431  3.854  3.227 

n                       26  24  26 


Even  though  teachers  quaatiened  whether  the  itandardizsd  teits 
adequately  msmmmm  COTprahenaive  growth  and  felt  the  test  to  be 
eulturally  and  racially  biased,  tea  staff  recognized  that  since 
the  teit  results  showed  grovrth,  they  could  ba  utilised  to  endear 
the  project  to  and  faailitate  teadier  requests  from  ttie  district* 

With  tiiat  in  mind|  teacdiers  asked  Level  I  Ivaluation  team  to 
make  a  Qomparative  study  of  John  Muir  to  other  K--3  students  from 
the  time  busing  began  in  1968.    The  focus  was  on  the  third  graders 
by  school  and  into  their  4th  grade  sdiaol  over  a  three  year  period, 
1972  -  74, 

On  the  district  level ,  third  grade  Bladk  children  scored  lower 
than  white  children.    The  degree  to  whi^  ttie  scores  of  Black 
children  were  mudi  lower  by  tile  fourth  grade  was  a  major  concern  in 
the  district.    Bie  same  trend  held  true  for  Muir  students.  At 
Muir,  there  was  a  further  delineation  of  student  by  alternative  and 
traditional  class  grouping  for  grade  three  in  1972  and  ^ade  four 
in  1973. 
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TABLE  61 


MEAN  CTBS  READING  SCORES  OF  JOHN  MUIR  THIRD  GRADEM 
TESTCD  IN  GRADE  3  AT  JOHN  MUIR  (May  1972 )  ^ 
AND  IN  GRADE  4  AT  i^LCOLM  X   (May^973)  ,  BY  ETm^ICITY 


Year  Tmmtmdi 


1972  1973 


Black 
1972  1973 


Total  Group 
1972  1973 


3rd 

grada 

4th  grade 

3rd  grade  4tti  grade 

3rd 

grade 

4th  grade 

Paroantile 

Score  and 

%il€ 

n 

%lle  n 

%ile 

n 

%lle 

n 

%lla  n 

%ile  n 

#  Tilted 

Traditional 

Group 

Altarnativa 

86 

24 

79  17 

50 

20 

29 

12 

68 

45 

44  29 

Group 
Total 

81 

45 

87  37 

30 

31 

30 

26 

59 

79 

55  66 

Group 
Total 

83 

69 

79*  123* 

37 

51 

31* 

113* 

63 

124 

49*  250* 

Diitrict 

77 

602 

77  479 

39 

442 

29 

424 

61 

1167 

47  1033 

*    John  Muir  was  the  3rd  grade  school,  which  included  both  traditional 
and  alternative  groups  of  third  graders.    Malcolm  x  was  the  4th  grade 
school  which  included  not  only  former  traditional  and  alternative 
students  from  John  Muir,  but  also  students  from  two  other  K-3  schools 
as  well.    The  totals  refer  to  all  4th-graders  at  Malcolm  x. 


As  the  table  above  indicates^  the  traditional  third  graders  scored 
better  than  the  alternative  third  graderi  for  bote  Black  and  white 
students.    However,  alternative  fourth  graders  gcored  better  than 
traditional  fourth  graders  for  both  Bla^  and  lAiltm  gtudentg  (though 
for  tile  Black  students,  the  difference  was  raly  1  percentile).  A 
possible  explanation  might  be  the  nvoi^er  of  high  adiievlng  itudents 
transferring  to  private  sdiools  beginning  in  grade  four,    ThLs  would 
also  account  for  toe  decline  in  the  nui^er  of  students  considered  at 
the  fourth  grade  level  in  general « 

m  Level  I's  0,0-1,0  "Effecti^  Alternatlveness"  scale  Muir's 
ratings  were?    slightly  above  ,2  for  "altemativenesa"  (the  lowest 
for  any  Blip  elementary  sdiool) j  1,0  for  "effectiveness"  (the  highest 
for  any  BESP  eleMntary  school)  1  and  slightly  above  .2  on  tte  confined 
"effective  alternative"  scale, 

Thm  principal/director  of  Jolm  Muir  was  very  critical  of  the 
activities  of  both  Level  I  and  Level  II . evaluation  teams. 
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^at  is  the  value  of  evaluation? 

Thim  is  m  intriguing  question  posed  by  toe  fate  of  HalcQlm 
K  toviroamental  Studlai  (Mffli) ,  an  on*site  alteraativa  for  grades 
4-6,    to  the  Level  1  evaluation  team's  "Effeetive  Alternative" 
scale*  MHIS  was  rated  ,8^  tiie  highest  by  far  of  any  BISP  site* 
The  rmner-up  elementary  sdhooli  Kilimanjar©,  seorad  only  .25. 
lOTS  was  rated  a  perfert  1  for  "alteTOativeness"  and  a  near-perfeet 
.8  for  "effeativeness,"    Sucdi  pereeived  exoellenge  was  not,  how- 
ever* suffioient  for  autmw^us  iurvival. 

lO^i  was  lamdied  as  m  alternative  mini-sdiool       the  Malcolm 
X  (then  called  Lincoln)  cai^us  in  1969/1970*  two  years  before  BESF* 
by  parents  and  teadiers^         wanted  something  sraller  and  more 
personal  than  the  oommi  s^ckjI*    Biey  also  wanted  to  use  the  total 
environment  in  the  educational  process.    MSP  seemed  like  a  boons 
additional  funds  could  be  ueed  for  more  intensive  exploration  of 
the  environment  by  students  and  far  retaining  tiie  services  of 
persons  in  the  community  who  could  help  illuminate  toe  envlroiment, 

M3^S  did  much  ttiat  was  imaginative  (e.g*,  students  conducted 
muA^publieized  TV  interviews  with  top  city  and  sdiool  officials  i 
reading  and  language  skills  were  taught  initially  from  stories 
told  by  Cousin  Wash*  a  radio*W  personality,  whosi  W  studio  tiie 
students  visited.)    Yet*  it  was  caught  in  a  bind.  internal 
dynmic  sealed  to  impel  it  in  the  direetlon  of  a  sAool  that  served 
Blart  students  by  helping  tiiem  to  coaiprehend  the  Blaek  environment 
and  thm  Black  relationship  to  the  larger  environment.  Comtervail- 
ing  pressures  (accentuated  by  the  closure  of  Black  House  and  Casa 
for  racial  separateness)  pushed  it  toward  cultural  pluralism. 

^is  contradiction  was  manifested  in  a  diwrgence  bet%men  en- 
rollment and  curricui™.    Between  1971/72  and  1974/75  tiie  proportion 
of  Blades  in  the  student  body  grew  from  56  to  84  percent — and  the 
curricular  entasis  shifted  from  a  Blade  perspective  to  multi- 
cultural offerings.      iimultmeously*  enrollment  shrank^from  180 
for  a  brief  spell  in  1971/72  to  45  in  1974/75.    The  decision  was 
then  made  to  phase  out  the  progrm*  in  effect*  by  transforming  it 
into  a  non-optional  suTOlament  for  eight  classes  selected  by  toe 
ateinist ration . 


*For  construction  of  this  0=.0  to  1.0  scale*  see  Appendix. 
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MalGolm  X  tovironmental  Studies  (JMS)  bsgan  aa  a  raini-sehoel 
for  4th  *  6th  gradars  in  1969  on-iite  at  Malcolm  X  Ganraon  (than 
knov^  as  Linaoln  Intamediate  S^ool)  through  parent  and  taaohar 
collaboration,    its  further  development  was  made  possible  by  a 
planning  grant  from  the  San  Franoiaoo  Foundation  in  1970/71.  Pro- 
gram focus r  leaderships  enroljj^nt  prooaduras  and  student  ^pula- 
tion  were  all  interdependent  factors  in  the  seven  years  of  ©per^ 
ation  (1969-1976) .  program  went  through  two  major  ehanges— 

in  1973/74  and  1975/76* 

In  the  beginning  of  mBW,  Mms  em^aiizad  basic  skills  taught 
from  a  Hack  perspective  ^  utilizing  the  ^yslcal  and  social  environ- 
ment*   The  student  population  was  representative  of  the  heteroganous 
common  school.    The  teasers  were  mostly  Blade  (4  out  of  6).  The 
teachar/directors  who  was  Blacky  was  intent  on  maintaining  the 
est^lished  goals. 

The  original  proposal  sitoitted  to  OE/ESP  in  Spring  1971  was 
a  composite  of  the  attempts  of  the  two  previous  years.     It  described 
MXES ' B  uniquenes  s i 

For  this  program  "environment"  will  connote  the 

personal,  hwian  entities ,  or  environMnt  of, 

by,  for  and  through  whom  this  program  will  operate* 

The  students  will  be  the  developers  of  their  in- 
struction through  their  relationships  and  responses 
to  the  daily  tea^ar^planned  es^eriences.  These 
personal  earperiences  will  be  the  vehicles  for  the 
development  of  basic  skills  for  all  students,  as 
well  as  for  a  variety  of  other  related  interest- 
activities. 

Paraprofessionals  from  the  coimnunity  will  add  a 
variety  of  skills  and  interests  to  the  diversi- 
fied program. 

Ihe  initial  staff  plmned  for  innovative  approaches  to  teach- 
ing basic  skills,  improving  student  self-image  and  cOTbating  insti- 
tutional racism.    Thm  progrMi  was  designed  to  be  responsible  to  the 
common  school  principal,  a  non-BESP  participant, 

Raadjustments  began  in  the  first  year  of  BESP  regarding  schedul- 
ing, enrollment  procedttt-es  mnd  site  identity.    After  trying  a  depart- 
mentalized approach  for  basic  subjects,  the  teachers  changed  to  a 
self '-contained  classroom  concept,  v^ich  continued  torough  June  1975, 
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The  studsnt  ©nrGllmant  procedure  ehanged  after  dissension  over  th© 
Black  perapeative  emphasis  forced  two  white  teachers  to  withdraw 
frOTi  the  Environinental  Studies  Progrmi  they  and  their  classes 
were  absorbed  into  the  comion  school.    With  student  enrollment 
dependent  upon  thm  participating  teachers  up  to  then,  it  was  changed 
to  be  one  of  parent  choice*    Thii  continued  through  June  1975 » 
Because  of  continued  staff  disagreements  that  first  year  concerning 
site  identity^  the  staff  hired  a  consultant  psychalogiit  in  1972/73 
to  lead  sensitivity  sessions. 

As  far  back  as  1971/72 ,  the  focus  of  the  program  was  on  Blacks, 
In  regard  to  the  student  population,  the  original  director  saidi 

Students  come  to  us  because  either  their  parents 
want  them  in  a  Black  setting  or  they  are  having 
problems  with  other  schools,    Vftilte  students 
attend  because  they  gain  SKperience  and  reward 
from  such  a  setting.    They  are  mainly  from  liberal 
backgrounds , 

From  the  onset  of  BESP  funds  in  Fall  1971 ,  the  student  popula- 
tion at  Mms  slowly  decreased  until  Pall  1975,  when  the  program  was 
turned  into  a  non^optional  supplement  for  eight  comnon  school  classes, 
chosen  by  the  administration.    Table  1  below  indicates  the  percentage 
increase  of  Blacks  enrolled  through  Spring  1975, 

TPBW  li     STUDEOT  POPULWION  BY 

~  ETmilClW^  1971/72  -  1975/76 

Native 


Vfliite 

Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

toericM 

Other 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

*1971/72 

77 

43 

101 

56 

2 

1 

180 

1972/73 

41 

46 

48 

53 

1 

1 

90 

1973/74 

19 

28 

46 

67 

4 

5 

69 

1974/75 

5 

11 

38 

84 

1 

2 

1 

2 

45 

n975/76 

76 

36 

130 

63 

1 

1 

1 

1 

208 

♦Pigures  are  prior  to  the  witodrawal  from  MXES  of  two  white  teachers 
and  their  classes,  which  reduced  the  student  population  to  120. 
**Prograin  turned  into  something  else;  see  paragraph  preceding  table. 


The  first  major  chaige  at  M3ffiS^  however,  was  in  1973/74 ^  prompted 
by  the  second  director.  First  hired  as  a  consultMt  to  ^ate  internal 
diffiGUlties,  she  then  advanced  to  assistant  director  during  the  same 
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year,  1972/73.    She  wai  politically  aware  of  the  Eituation  with 
thm  Offiaa  for  Civil  Rights  closing  Black  House  and  Casa  and  reaom- 
mandad  MXES  move  away  f^cm  the  Black  parspeetive*    MXES  began  to 
feature  a  multi-cultural  Qurriculiam,  conducting  consciousness 
raising  sessions  with  students  about  racism,  involving  Blade, 
white  and  other  etfmie  groups*    The  change  in  the  curriculwi  was 
ostensibly  to  realize  the  BESP  goals  of  cultural  pluralismi  how- 
ever#  the  students  enrolled  that  year  ware  even  more  dispropertionata 
Black  than  the  previous  year.    By  1974/75,  38  of  the  45  sti^ents 
enrolled  were  Black, 

The  second  director  indicatad  that  an  imderstanding  batween 
tha  home  and  the  school  occiJtt'red  bast  when  Black  parents  were  in- 
volved with  Black  taachers,    ^e  saldi    "1  think  the  parents  relate 
bettar  to  these  taachers  because  thay  are  Black,    Parents  will  come 
in  and  talk  to  my  teachers  like  they  ara  old  friands.    And  tiiey 
are  willing  to  sit  with  a  Black  teaehar  and  appose  their  very  per- 
sonal kinds  of  problams  at  home  where  thay  may  be  hesitant  to  do 
that  with  a  whita  taacher," 

internal  staff  strife  became  a  major  problem  of  Mms^  Prior 
to  BESP,  a  Black  male  was  tha  taaching  director.    He  was  assisted 
by  fiva  teachers  (3  Blacks,  2  whites)  in  davaloping  the  project  as 
a  mini-school.    Collage  studants  and  parents  helpad  in  tha  class- 
room and  on  field  trips.    BESP  funds  made  possibla  additional  staff, 
including  a  Black  Studies  coordinator  and  two  aides  (both  Black 
males) ,    Cnm  taught  photography  and  tutored  in  basic  skills  and 
remained  as  a  spacialist  through  June  1975.    The  other  edited  the 
project's  newsletter,  taught  gospel  choir  and  supervised  and  planned 
field  trips. 
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TABI^  2g  Sf ^  BY  ETOUCCTYi 
1971/72  "  1975/76 


n_  ^ 

Black 
S_  _* 

Total 
n 

•1971/72 

2  29 

5 

C2)* 

71 

ft 

7 

(2) 

1972/73 

4 

(3) 

100 

4 

(3) 

***1973/74 

1  33 

2 

(2) 

67 

3 

(2) 

1974/75 

2 

(2) 

100 

2 

(2) 

****197S/76 

4  SO 

4 

(2) 

50 

8 

(2) 

♦IVo  A^it©  teasers  witiidrew  frM  and  wars  absorbsd  (with  thair 

claiies)  into  tha  s^ael  at  l^lsdlsi  K« 

**  (  )  «  glassifiad  staff 

♦**Bier©  wai  a  serlei  of  10  4th  frads  subititute  taaghari  (mostly 
^it€)  taken  from  the  teaser  overage  pool, 

****Bie  program  was  atoinistrativaly  eKpanded  within  the  common 
s^oolc 


Ae  noted  in  the  table  aboi^  ttere  were  two  major  staff  ahangei* 
Firsts  in  Fall  1971^  two  vAiite  teasers  withdrew  froin  tte  progrian 
and  were  absorbed  by  the  common  school,    ^is  resulted  in  an  all 
Black  staff  the  remainder  of  tiiat  year  through  1973/74.  Second^ 
in  1975/76  the  program  was  ej^uded  to  include  eight  teachers^  four 
Black,  four  white,  selected  isy  tiie  Malcolm  X  oomon  eohool 
a&iinistration « 

^^en  botii  tile  directorship  and  tiie  focus  of  the  program  changed 
in  1973/74 1  mother  staff  pr^lem  occurred,    Thm  4th  grade  had  a 
series  of  ten  institute  teachers  from  the  overage  pool  in  thm  dis- 
trict ttat  year.    Host  were  white  and  most  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  students  and  the  program.    As  a  direct  conie^enoe  of  tola  con- 
tinuous pr^lem,  tiie  student  population  decreased  conilder^ly  in 
1974/75. 
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m  thm  DmamTt^mr  1974  MSP  Quarterly  Pregrasi  Report ,  the 
dlMetor  was  vary  forthright  in  her  cownantei 

snergJjig  pr^lam  ii  the  decraailng  nan-Blade 
enrollwnt  in  tiiis  predorainMtly  Blade  program, 
^e  BISP  direotor  has  initiated  planning  sesiioni 
through  the  Principal  and  site  diraator  [herself] 
to  alleviate  this  condition  vrtiich  is  considered 
to  be  a  total  sdiool,  and  not  marely  an  ESP,  problem. 

The  director's  position  was  ih  jeopardy.    Justification  for  main'^ 
taining  the  program  with  four  adults^ — ^tw©  certificated  teachers^ 
the  director  and  the  Mdia  skilli  aida^^as  improbable. 

Tha  daily  curriculum  plan  through  Juna  l9?S-had  bean  to  con- 
centrate on  basic  akills  in  thm  morning-^-raading,  language  arts, 
math  I  etc.— and  4*6  week  projarts  in  the  aftarnoons.    Math  was 
taught  in  relation  to  plmning  a  camping  trip,  aKcursions  to  grocery 
itoreg,  ate.    Beading  Md  lan^aga  skills  were  taught  initially 
froin  stories  told  ^  tousin  Wash,  a  radio-TV  parsonality  introducad 
to  Environmental  Studias  by  an  EiEA  Pro j act.    wmB  printad  his  and 
students'  storiai  as  its  basic  teKts,    The  major  field  trip  that 
year  was  to  his  TV  studio. 

Aside  from  thrae  field  trips  to  East  Bay  parks,  tha  aftaTOoon 
projarts  involved  coimunity  organlEations,  educational  structures, 
commmiay  businesses,  multi-cultural  awareness  centars,  racraation 
facilitias,  and  civil  service  organisations.    Cnm  instructional 
aidet  involved  with  media  and  aquipmant,  helpad  ona  group  of  stu- 
dents record  tha  activitias  of  others  through  vid#o  tape  and 
photography. 

As  statad  in  tha  ravised  sita  goals  ralatlve  to  the  1973/74 
multi-oultural  change  in  emphasise 

Students  will  be  exposed  to  social  resources 
that  will  anable  tiiem  to  appreciate  a  broader 
culttzral  perspactive. 

Several  units  wara  subsaqtuently  davalopad — QiiamQ,  Native  American, 
Asian-toiericM,  Ci^  ^varnront.    In  1973/74  atudants  want  to  Al- 
catraz,  mtartribal  Priendship  House  md  Wagner  Ranch  sdiool  for  a 
Native  Nat  we  Area  Tour  in  conjimction  witii  their  multi-cultural 
vmits.    They  also  want  to  city  ^varaaent  of f icas  i  TV  newsrooms  and 
ware  involvad  wito  caraer  ea^loration  projects  visiting  businesses 
as  well  as  brijiging  in  spaakars. 

In  1974/75,  students  visited  other  sdiools  in  Berkeley,  msP 
a valuation,  BUSD  Transportation  Dapartment,  Businass  Office ^ 
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Initruational  Media  Center^  and  BUSD  Administration  Of fie©.  They 
interviawad  the  Superintandent  and  ttie  Malcolm  X  eomnon  adiool 
principal  on  TV, 

By  1975/76,  the  program  was  abandoned  as  an  autenemoug  entity 
and  tranifermad  to  ineluda  all  6th  grade  students.    The  aides' 
ealary  remained  in  the  BESP  budget,  the  director's  was  transferred 
to  BUSD,    The  concept  of  enviroradental  studies  now  had  no  cultural 
emphasis.    Eight  individual  teachers  with  tiielr  olasies  were 
assigned  by  the  Malcolm  X  ooBfBnon  school  administration  to  the 
program* 

After  the  teadiers'  strike  in  the  Fall  1975,  teachers  and 
the  director  developed  tiiree  classroom  options  for  the  Environ- 
mental Studies  Prograani    Berkeley  City  [government]  Project, 
Projeot  Water  [conse^ation] ,  and  Malcolm  X  Beautification  Project. 

Field  trips  were  rotated  arong  the  classes  on  Fridays  and 
included  City  Hall,  a  fire  station.  Bay  Delta  Model,  San  Pablo 
Reservoir,  EBMUD*  Filter  Plant,  Angel  Island  and  a  tour  of  Berkeley, 

In  March  1976,  BESP  atoinistration  re  coRQtiended  i 

in  view  of  thm  diffioulties  the  district  is  hav- 
ing at  the  4*-6  schools  and  also  the  projected 
configuration,  the  Environmental  Studies  approach 
offers  a  different  sl^t  that  might  enrich  the 
curriculm  at  ttiis  particular  4*6  level*    It  is 
the  plan  of  the  school's  staff  to  enlarge  this 
concept  and  to  utilize  it  throughout  the  school. 

On  April  27,  1976,  at  tiie  Boi^d  of  Education  meeting  the  BUSD 
Superintendent  presented  a  plan  for  a  near  complete  shift  of 
teachers  and  principals  from  the  4-6  schools  and  transfoCTiation  of 
the  latter  into  more  intimate  "mini-schoo3s."    He  told  the  board 
that  "drastic  changes  must  take  place  in  the  4-6  schools'  organi- 
zation and  staffing  patteras.    we  must  rethink,  reorganize  and  re- 
juvenate the  entire  4-6  elementary  instructional  program,"  m 
assance  the  superintendent  asked  for  the  concept  MXES  represented 
when  it  began  in  1969.    In  view  of  his  comments,  if  the  JD^s  concept 
continues  it  will  necessarily  begin  with  a  reorganisation  of  staff 
and  without  its  present  director. 


*Sast  Bay  Municipal  Utilities  District. 
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In  1969/70,  MfflS  ast^lished  itialf  ai  an  altaamative  to  tiie 
QOtmon  aehool,    it  was  not  only  oenvaniant  tc  include  it  in  toe 
BISP  propQsal  in  Spring  1971  but  also  to  uie  tiiis  Eona  as  a  basii 
for  artioulating  a  K-3  alemantary  program.    Consequantly  John 
Muir  Child  Davelopnant  Modal  was  inoluded  in  the  final  proposal 
and  ii^itted  to  OB/EBP  as  thm  K-3  faeder  sohool  to  Haloolm  K  in 
^one 

Ihis  euppoied  articulation  net  mly  batwean  tha  two  BESP 
programs  but  batwean  tha  two  ovarall  (oomnon)  schools  beoama  a 
bona  of  oontantion  for  tha  voeifarous  John  Muir  naighborhood 
parents.    Thay  had  ^jaetad  to  busing  their  children  to  Malaolm  K 
sinoe  the  desegragatiM  plmn  was  instituted  in  1968,    may  said 
thay  ware  critioal  of  busing  their  ehildran  baaausai     (1)  thm 
Malcolm  X  (ccnmion  sehool)  staff  had  poor  adminiitrativa  laadar- 
ship^   (2)  thm  quality  of  education  was  not  commansurata  with  that 
at  John  Muir  and  (3)  there  were  no  options  at  Malcolm  X, 

Leadership  and  staffing  at  the  two  sites  were  different j  John 
Muir  showed  a  definite  disproportion  of  whitas  consistently  whereas 
Malcolm  X  was  consistantly  ethnically  balanced,    John  Muir*s 
principal  was  a  white  female,  Malcolm  x's  was  a  Black  male,  John 
Muir  had  only  two  males  on  the  full  time  staff  (and  this  was  only 
in  1974/75),    Naarly  one  third  of  the  staff  at  Malcolm  X  vmra  males. 

In  the  table  ba low,  sevaral  blatant  facts  emerge  ragarding 
the  differences  between  the  two  sites  in  1974/75  md  1975/76. 

Tmm  3%     FULL-TIME  CEMIFICATOD    STAFF  AT  mUlOlM  X 

AND  JOm  MUIR  BY  EraNIGITY,  1974/75  and  1975/76 

Native 


White 

Blade 

Asian 

Qiicmo 

JOHN  MUIR 

1974/75 

20 

5 

1 

1975/76 

17 

2 

HMiCOLM  X 

1974/75 

22 

19 

2 

1 

1975/76 

16 

18 

2 

2 

26  (2  males} 

19  (0  males) 

45  (13  males) 

38  (11  males) 


Regarding  quality  of  education  the  eama  group  of  complaining 
parents  at  Muir  did  resaardi  on  the  CTBS  teat  icores.    Their  findings 
were  that  itudant  growth  in  the  4-6  grades  at  Malcolm  X    was  not  up 
to  the  growtii  pattems  of  students  at  John  Muir  (See  John  Muir  report 
in  this  volume) . 
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Refarding  options,  BESP  funding  of  an  alternative  at  Malcolm 
X  had  no  impact  on  the  parents  for  two  major  reasons i     (1)  the 
Enviranmantal  Studies  did  not  have  thm  same  emphasis  as  the  Child 
Development  Model,   (2)     by  1971/72  when  BESP  funds  were  available, 
the  MKES  progrMi  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  "Black  school,"  In 
actuality  students  enrolled  in  Mjffis  at  ttat  time  were  ethnically 
proportionate f  however / 'four  out  of  six  teachers  were  Black, 

On  all  three  issues~poor  leadership,  poor  education,  no 
options—parents  manipulated  their  findings  and  conclusions  as  a 
way  of  regaining  the  power  they  felt  they  had  lost  from  their  ovm 
neighborhood  s^ool.    At  Malcolm  K,  they  Gonfronted  an  adminis- 
trative leadership  that  was  Black,  as  were  nearly  half  of  the 
teachers*    Also  Muir  Mrei  ts  now  were  up  against  male  teadiers 
and  atoinistrators"s©mething  they  never  had  to  deal  with  at  Muir, 
Low  achievement  in  the  4-6  grades^  particularly  Miong  Blacks,  was 
an  issue  that  was  not  mique  to  Malcota  K,    As  for  options,  they 
were  avail^le  at  Malcolm  X  in  the  sme  way  they  were  at  John 
Muir— parents  could  request  a  teacher i  however,  the  parents  did  not 
consider  this  a  viable  option  since  honoring  their  requests  would 
lead  to  ethnic  imbalance  in  those  classrooms. 

wmDxm 

^DCES  received  a  total  of  $169,519  (or  5.38  percent  of  the 
total  BESP  sites'  budget)  from  1971/72  through  1975/76,     Prior  to 
BES?  the  mini-school  (as  it  was  called  at  first)  was  awarded  a 
$35,000  grant  from  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  in  1970/71* 

Eighty-two  percent  ($138,388)  of  the  BESP  allocations  was  spent 
on  salaries — ^certificated  hourly  and  classified  monthly  and  hourly^" 
and  fringe  benefits.  additional  $7,963  (5%)  was  spent  for  con- 

sultants*    Much  of  this  money  was  used  to  bring  personnel  into  the 
program  who  could  implement  the  concept  of  integrating  the  environ- 
ment with  the  curriculum t 

Classified  salaries  covered    a  secretary,  instructional  aides 
(two  the  first  two  years,  one  each  ymar  through  June  1975),  and  an 
instructional  aide  from  1972/73  to  phase-out  in  Jime  1976*  The 
director  was  paid  by  BUSD  in  1975/76,    Consultant  fees  accounted 
for  the  two  outside  resource  people— a  "professional"  storyteller 
and  a  psychologist" in  1971/72  and  1972/73  respectively. 

With  the  progr^'s  basic  tenets"basic  skills  taught  through 
the  use  of  the  physical  and  social  environment--it  was  necessary 
to  develop  a  curriculum  based  on  its  ov^i  materials  and  outside 
activities.    The  budget,  however,  represented  a  scant  use  of  funds 
for  instructional  materials/books  and  field  trips,     Sisc  percent 
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($9  346)   of  the  total  sits  budget  was  spent  on  instructional 
materials,  including  printing  of  the  storyteller's  and  students' 
stories.     Only  4  percent  of  the  budget  was  expended  on  field  trips 
beginning  with  13,000  in  1972/73  and  gradually  deGreasing  to  $1,000 
in  1975/76.    This  was  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  students 
involved  in  the  progrra,  since  tiie  nominal  enrollment  was  the  high- 
est in  1975/76  and  the  program  focused  primarily  on  field  trips. 
From  mother  vantage  point,  however,  the  figures  suggest  that  the 
apparent  expansion  of  the  progrra  was ^  in  fact,  its  dilution* 

The  BESP  administration  (March  8,  1976),  recommended  phase^in 
for  MXES,  stipulating  the  need  to  keep  the  two  classified  staff 
meiT^ers,  shifting  the  one  BESP  salarly  to  BUSD  funds. 

They  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  and  there  is  need  for 
management.     The  recomiendation  of  the  additional 
staff  is  based  on  the  need  for  coordination  of 
the  school's  offerings* 

By  the  time  BESP  funds  drew  to  a  close,  maintaining  the  staff 
actually  was  more  important  than  maintaining  the  program. 

EVALUATION 


"Evaluation*'  was  always  a  moot  issue  at  Environmental  Studies 
The  original  teaGher/director  felt  there  was  a  schism  between  hOTie 
and  school  environment  which  adversely  affected  student  learning 
processes,  especially  that  of  Blacks, 

We  are  having  success   (with  out  students)  but 
have  basic  problems  of  defining  and  showing 
it  (i.e,,  demonstrating  results  via  testing 
procedures)  , 

Reading,  according  to  him,  was  not  a  gauge  of  education, 

Reading  is  not  as  colorful  as  communication 
on  the  corner.     Things  that  are  important  for 
survival  for  Blacks  can  be  picked  up  on  the 
corner. 


In  order  to  minimise  the  gap  he  saw  the  need  for  inculcating  dif- 
ferent values  in  Black  students"-things  that  cannot  be  measured  by 
standardiEed  testing. 

In  spite  of  his  beliefs,  the  April  1971  Environmental  Studies 
proposal  linked  district  mandated  (CTBS)  evaluation  with  behavioral 
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objaGtivas  in  both  the  areas  of  reading         math.     The  second 
director  has  been  TOciferous  in  her  oondemnation  of  CTBS  validity, 
placing  more  importMiee  on  teacher-made  tests  for  basic  skills  and 
her  own  multi-cultural  unit  tests.     She  contended  that  the  congruency 
between  the  parents  and  the  staff  at  BOES  necessarily  remained  an 
important   (though  untapped)  measure  of  the  program's  success.  The 
Blade  parents  were  supportive  of  the  Black  staff  and  subse^ently 
Of  the  daily  school  activities.     Students  could  feel  this  mutual 
imderstanding  ^d  support  which,  in  turn,  affected  their  behavior 
and  motivation.    These  factors  were  not  measur^le  in  any  way  other 
than  satisfaction  figures  compiled  from  student  and  parent  surveys 
iuid  behavior  problem  progress. 

The  second  director  said  in  Spring  1975 i 

You  can't  test  everything.    You  can't  evaluate 
everything,    lliere  is  a  lot  of  diange  in  atti- 
tudes.   Hinety-eight  percent  of  the  kids  %4io 
have  been  referred  to  us  have  been  discipline 
problems.    We  lay  a  lot  of  responsibilities  on 
the  kids  as  to  what  they  have  to  do. 

The  Jmie  1974  BESP  Quarterly  Progress  report  cited  comments 
by  the  principal  of  Malcolm  X  coninon  on  tiie  Invironmental  Studies 
program.    He  stressed  "the  progress  of  the  children  on  the  route  to 
self-control  in  the  area  of  student  behavior*'  and  described  Environ- 
mental Studies'  style  as  "using  a  diagnostic  prescriptive  approach 
to  the  whole  area  of  discipline,"    He  attested  to  thr  success  of 
this  approach  and  transferred  at  least  seven  "hM'd  to  manage"  stu- 
dents into  the  program  for  two  years  in  a  row.     In  his  laudatory 
summary  he  said,  "We  are  pleased  that  the  Environmental  Studies 
Program  at  Malcolm  K  affords  us  an  alternative  when  placing  children," 
Level  I  Project  Studies  for  its  Quarterly  Report  of  June  1974  in- 
volved Mffis  in  its  site  specific  studies  in  these  previously  men- 
tioned areas ^    site  developed  surveys  for  parents,  staff,  students, 
and  teacher  made  tests  in  basic  skills.     Its  analysis  of  the  Teachers- 
Made  Tests  was:     "Pre  and  post  testing  was  done  on  a  program-wide 
basis  in  all  basic  skill  areas.    The  data  revealed  marked  student 
growth  in  math,  Imguage  arts  and  social  studies,"    Included  in  this 
was  the  pre  and  post  multi-cultural  unit  testing.    Level  I  reported 
that  "results  showed  a  75  percent  rate  of  growth  in  awareness." 

In  1972/73  Level  I  reported  that  the  4th  grade  CTBS  (nmnbers 
unavailable)  mmm  scores  in  reading,  Imguage  and  math  were  at 
grade  level.     ISA's  sample  4to  and  Stii  grade  students  in  1973/74 
and  1974/75,  respectively,  indicated  that  mean  grade  equivalents 
were  not  up  to  par,  as  shown  in  table  be lows 
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TABLE  4 1     mm  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS,  ISA 
BM^m,  M3ffi5  GRADES  4  AND'  5 


READING  LANGUAGE  MATO 

Ffil  spring  Fall  Spring  Fall  Soring 

1973/74      4.100  3/592  "  Ofe  4^317 

(Gr.  4)  n     8  12  7  12 

1974/75      3.473  4.087  3.443  3.513  3.664        4  521 

(Gr.  5)  n     15  15  14  15  14  I4 


Not  only  do  the  above  scores  indioata    that  ISA's  Scmple  stu- 
dents were  below  grade  level 1  in  several  instances  they  also  indi- 
cate retrogression^  ratiier  than  progress  over  a  period  of  tima. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  betwen  Level  I's  findings  in  1972/73  and 
ISA's  findings  in  the  si^sequent  two  s^ool  years  might  be  explained 
perhaps  by  changes  u%  student  composition.     In  1972/73,  the  student 
population  was  46  percent  white  1  this  percentage  dropped  to  28  per- 
cent in  1973/74  and  11  percent  in  1974/75.    ThuB,  it  is  very  likely 
that  ISA's  sample  contained  a  higher  proportion  of  ethnic  minority 
students  than  was  represented  in  the  group  whose  test  scores  Level 
I  recorded. 
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(King  Alternative  for  Relevant  Education) 


ABSTRACT 

KARE  was  a  7-8  grade  alternative  on-site  at  King  Jimior  High 
School,    As  with  the  other  BESP  junior  high  school  progrOTi  at 
Willard^  th©  creation  of  i^RE  was  bureaucratically  decreed  by  BIJSD 
to  fill  the  jmiior  high  gap  in  meeting  thm  OE/ESP  requirements  for 
K-12  comprehensiveness.    King  and  Willard  are  Berkeley's  only  junior 
high  schools. 

However^  what  was  conspiOTOUsly  i^aent  at  Willard  in  1971  was 
present  at  Kingi  namely #  a  desire  and  mavement  for  alternative 
education*    A  parents'  group  was  actively  trying  to  revive  an 
altemative  program  tiiat  had  existed  on  the  King  campus  In  1969/70, 
but  King's  principal,  m^dated  by  BUSD  to  draft  a  proposal  for 
ISP  funding,  totally  excluded  the  parents"  group  from  the  formu- 
lation and  implementation  of  his  proposal*    ^is  rock  of  bureaucracy 
managed  to  kill  two  birds i    the  parents'  program  perished  for  lack 
of  atoinistrative  support,  the  administrative  program  was  doomed 
for  lade  of  support  from  parents ^  students ,  or  teachers* 

l^BE  opened  in  Fall  1972  and  was  teminated  by  BUSD  in  Spring 
1974,     In  the  two  years  of  its  fitful  existence,  marked  by  constant 
turnover  in  administrative  and  classroom  perscmnel,  I^Rl  served 
largely  as  a  dianping  ground  for  academic  underachiewrs*     It  was 
pejoratively  labelled  "CAra,"    In  the  one  year  (1973/74)  it  served 
both  7th  mnd  8th  graders  its  enrollment  was  226,  68  percent  of  it 
Black.     In  formally  recommending  KARE's  temination  to  the  Board 
of  Education  in  March  1974,  BESP  noted:    "^^e  alternativenesa  was 
not  readily  recogniiable, "    The  Level  I  evaluation  team  seemingly 
contradicted  that  jud^ent  by  rating  KARE  as  the  momt  "effective 
altemative"  in  the  grades  7-9  range.    But  no  one  seemed  to  take 
Level  I's  evaluation  seriously,  and  there  was  no  post-mortem  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  i^RE's  demise.     Its  short  l^fe  line  ex- 
tended from  bureaucratic  birth  to  bureaucratic  death. 
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EMERGENCE  IN  LOCM.  PIAN 


The  entergenea  of  ^RE  appeared  to  be  a  tiinely  one  for  several 
reasons  I     (1)     at  the  district  levels  it  would  ronnd  out  the  K-12 
artioulation  by  helping  to  fill  the  gap  at  the  junior  high  level 
for  the  original  OE/^SP  proposal  i   (2)     at  the  coOTiimity  level  some 
parents  esdiibitad  m  interest  in  an  alternative  school  at  I^ng: 
(3)     at  the  site  levels  there  was  to  be  a  new  principal  at  King 
for  Pall  1971. 

Of  these  three  seemingly  promising  and  timely  faetors,  only 
the  first  provided  positive  impetus  to  toe  alternative's  emergenoe. 
That  some  parents  at  King  were  interested  in  developing  an  alter- 
native was  disoounted  by  the  BESP  developers  who  deferred  instead 
to  the  changing  heads  of  the  King  administration. 

Meanwhile^  the  outgoing  principal  was  still  on  board,  and  he 
wai  requested  by  the  district  administration  to  develop  a  proposal 
to  round  out  the  K-12  articulation  plan  for  OE/ESP*    Oblivious  of 
this  assignment^  the  group  of  parents^  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
revive  a  1969/70  program  toey  had  called  Martin  Lutiier  King  Cluster 
School,  presented  their  ideas  to  the  principal.    They  proposed  a 
small  school  within  King  that  could  generate  small  learning  groups? 
it  would  develop  skills  for  high  school  survival^  productive  choice 
making,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  variety  of  meaningful  human  relation- 
ships.   These  parents  did  not  know  of  the  ESP  funds  in  toe  offing^- 
and  the  principal  did  not  let  them  in  on  the  secret. 

The  principal,  as  a  final  duty  before  he  left  in  Spring  1971 
to  become  a  tod^efeller  Intern,  submitted  his  o^  proposal  to  BESP. 
Its  emphasis  was  on  "psychology  which  would  prepare  students  to 
deal  with  themselves  as  worthwhile  individuals  before  dealing  with 
basic  skills  in  English,  Math,  Social  Studies  and  other  areas," 
This  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  what  the  parents  had  been  saying. 

Wlien  the  original  alternative  parents  learned  that  BUSD  had 
ESP  moneys  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  any^  and  that  the  BESP 
alternative  to  be  fimded  at  King  would  not  start  mitil  Fall  1972, 
they  decided  to  go  ahead  with  their  scant  plans  anyway  for  two 
years.    This  would  allow  their  children  to  have  the  benefits  of 
an  alternative  si^-sohool  during  the  BESP  planing  year.    And  in 
1972/73,  when  BESP    would  enroll  only  7th  graders,  their  8th  graders 
could  continue  in  their  progrwn. 

The  parents'  group  was,  however,  put  off  in  finalizing  its 
plms  until  school  began  with  a  new  principal.    By  then,  rearrang- 
ing of  students  and  the  four  staff  menJDers*  schedules  resulted  in 
further  delay.    The  parents'  mini^altemative  opened  in  November, 
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BESP  gained  leverage  from  the  parents'  alternative  in  Heveral 
ways.     First,  the  BESP  alternative  originally  chose  the  same  name 
and  gave  the  group  a  coordinator  who  was  the  director  selected 
for  the  BESP  alternative  to  begin  a  year  later*    Second,  the 
parents'  alternative  was  given  no  funds  from  BESP  and  was  l^alled 
a  "pilot"  for  the  actual  BESP  progr^  to  open  in  Fall  1972. 

The  parents'  King  Cluster  and  the  BESP  alternative  later  re^ 
nained  KAKE  were  different,  however,  both  in  the  participation  of 
parents  and  the  composition  of  students.     In  the  parents'  King 
Cluster,  the  parents  were  the  impelling  force  and  actually  were 
in  total  charge  of  the  afternoon  elective  program*     In  KAra,  the 
parents  were  totally  removed  from  the  process  of  plawiing  or  oper- 
ationalizing  the  alternative*    Their  only  participation  was  in 
parent- teacher  conferences  concerning  their  own  individual  children* 
The  parents'  alternative  began  with  110  seventh  ajid  eighth  grade 
students s     59  percent  white,  33  percent  Black  and  8  percent  other 
ethnic  groups.    Minority  students  tended  to  drop  out^  increasing 
toe  percentage  of  whites  enrolled,*    At  KARE  the  program  started 
out  with  149  seventh  graders  in  1972/73  and  grew  to  288  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  in  1973/74.     Thm  proportion  of  white  students 
decreased  from  about  two-fifths  to  one-fourth  during  the  two  years* 

TABLE  li     5TUPENT  PQPULATI^l  BY 
ETHNICITY,"  1972/73"  -  "1973/74 


Native 

white       Black       Asian    Chicano    American    Other  Total 


n_ 

% 

n 

% 

n^ 

% 

n 

% 

n 

%  n 

% 

n 

1972/73 

57 

38 

89 

60 

2 

1 

1 

1 

149 

1973/74 

60 

27 

154 

68 

3 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

226 

graders] 


Despite  the  rhetoric  in  the  outgoing  principal's  proposal,  the 
program's  focus  shifted  to  basic  skills*    Counselors  referred  stu- 
dents to  KABE  as  a  last  resort  for  basic  skills*     In  1972/73  35 
percent  of  the  student  population  were  at  least  two  years  below 
grade  level  in  reading  (May  1973  cras  scores).    By  1973/74,  with 
the  addition  of  grade  8  ^d  a  total  of  226  students,  the  entire 
population  changed,  with  80  percent  of  the  majority  ethnic  group 
(Black)  achieving  below  grade  level  in  math  and  reading* 


*The  parents*  alterative,  King  Cluster,  after  failing  to  merge 
officially  with  Odyssey  for  1972/73,  disbanded  in  June  1972.  The 
reason  was  primarily  lack  of  administrative  support  and  the  lack 
of  a  firm  cormnitment  from  any  teacher. 
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One  of  the  issues  debated  during  the  planning  year  was  that 
of  heterogeneity  vs,  homogeneity  in  class  groupings.    The  issue 
was  never  settled  officially  because  the  students*  general  range 
of  academic  achievemant  was  at  or  below  grade  level.  Accelerated 
or  high  potential  courses  were  offered  in  science #  math,  social 
studies  and  English,    The  courses  wmrm  basic  skills  oriented  with 
the  addition  of  the  HILC  for  a  diagnostic/prescriptive  means  of 
teaching  reading.     Innovations  in  curriculum  were  Majority/Minority 
Rights  aid  coed  P,E,  in  1972/73,    Offerings  in  1973/74  included  a 
cosmetology  mini^class,  Blacdc  Studies  *  and  an  interdisciplinary 
science  program  that  integrated  math,  science  and  reading. 

Students  at  KARE  could  take  a  range  of  electives  in  the 
common  school  (e,g,,  art,  shop,  drama,  creative  writing).  However^ 
students  not  enrolled  in  KAra:  were  not  allowed  to  take  its  courses, 

KAI^  proposed  to  provide  a  humanistic  learning  environment 
sensitive  to  the  difficult  transitions  of  adolescent  development, 
A  smaller  teacher/pupil  ratio  and  its  counseling"-oriented  program 
were  to  promote  affective  grorth  as  a  means  to  accelerated  aca- 
demic achievemant.     The  planning  year  (1971/72),  involving  recruit- 
ment of  staff  and  students,  was  to  be  used  for  developing  a  cur- 
riculiM  commensurate  with  this  philosophy.    Five  prospective  certi- 
ficated teachers^  four  prospective  instructional  aides  (two  paid 
out  of  BESP  funds) ,  a  secretary  and  a  comiselor  were  involved  in 
sensitivity  training  sessions  in  December  1971  and  later  in  Spring 
1972,    The  full  time  counselor  was  to  be  responsible  for  setting 
up  programs  in  peer  cotmseling,  with  parents  and  staff. 

When  the  counselor  and  one  teacher  left  the  staff  before  the 
progrfiun  was  operationalized,  sensitivity  training  as  a  prerequisite 
became  impossible,  since  teachers  were  assigned  to  KAOT  by  the 
King  principal  according  to  the  -King  schedule.    The  prinGipal  did 
not  assign  another  counselor  to  KARE*    Without  the  impact  of  a 
counselor,  KhBE  essentially  became  a  basic  skills  sub-school  at 
King,    Although  two  teachers  became  involved  with  students  outside 
of  school  this  was  not  a  scheduled  part  of  the  program*    The  coun- 
selor then--or  lack  of  one—bec^e  the  scapegoat  for  the  program's 
inability  to  fulfill  its  basic  tenets. 

With  staff  turnovar  imposed  upon  KAPE  by  the  King  principal, 
a  total  of  16  certificated  teachers  were  involvad  with  KARE,  though 
never  mora  than  seven  at  one  time.    All  teachers  taught  from  one  to 
four  classes  at  King,     staffing  patterns  are  indicated  in  the 
following  table. 
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TABLE  2 1     STAFF  BY  ETHNICITY     AND  SEX^  1971/72  -  1973/74 


Wiitm           Black  Asian           Chicano  Total 

M  F        M           F  M          F          M  F 

Planning                  (2)*              (2)  (1)  (5) 

1971/72            2        111  1  6 

1972/73                    (1)                 (2)  (3) 

1        4          2        2  1  10 

Fall  1973                                  (3)  (3) 

1        4          2        2  1  10 

Spring  1974                                (3)  (3) 

13          2        1  1  8 

*  (  )  ^  Classified  staff 


During  the  1973/74  SGheol  year  there  were  four  teaehers  at 
KAFE  during  the  Fall  who  were  transferred  out  in  the  Spring.  Two 
tea<^ers  from  the  oominQn  school  were  aeeigned  to  two  KARE  olassee 
during  the  spring » 

With  this  high  certificated  staff  turnover  rate  Qamm  minimal 
prograin    identity  and/or  stability.    The  two  positions  that  may 
have  offered  program  stability  were  those  of  the  secretary  and  the 
director^  but  occupancy  of  these  posts  also  was  unstable*  The 
original  director  took  two  unplanned  leaves  of  absence    and  the 
Social  Living  teacher  becMie  the  acting  director  during  the  Spring 
semesters  of  1973  and  1974,    The  focus  of  the  site  changed  accord- 
ing to  each  woman *s  style  and  priorities  and  the  students'  reaction 
to  first  the  Black  womw  and  thmn  the  white  woman.     Both  women, 
however,  followed  through  on  their  concerns  about  problems  of  the 
alternative,  directing  these  concerns  to  the  BESP  administration 
as  well  as  the  King  principal.     Regardless  of  their  attempts  at 
keeping  commimi cations  open,  they  received  no  responses.    For  ex- 
^pla,  after  many  unanswered  memos  and  calls    to  the  BERP  director 
in  Fall     1973,  a  crisis  memo  stated: 

As  a  result  of  these  problems  and  concerns  the 
following  things  are  happening i     (1)     we  are 
losing  students  as  they  report  the  confusion 
to  their  parents  and  (2)     there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misplaced  hostility  in  both  King  and  KAm 
staffs  whi^  eventually  will  affect  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  teachers  to  their  students. 
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several  months  later  the  KARE  director  took  her  second  leave 
and  finally  the  BESP  Assistant  Director  sent  a  memo  to  the  EESP 
Director,  posing  the  following  issues i 

1)     the  desire  for  a  viable  alternative  after 
BESP  fimding,  2)     the  need  to  make  the  program 
more  attractive  for  neKt  semester^  3)  ethnic 
balance  needs  to  be  achieved  and  the  curriculim 
should  be  the  primary  focus  for  recruitment^ 
4)     needs  assessment  should  be  carried  through 
at  the  site,  and  5)     immediate  BESP  support 
staff  is  needed  for  staff  training  ar.d  organi- 
zational development* 

None  of  these  issues  was  dealt  with,  however,  and  in  March  1974, 
BESP  rec<OTinended  to  the  Board  of  Education  KARE's  discontinuwice  by 
June  1974,     Justifications  for  this  phase-out  werei 

1,  The  program  would  have  required  a  complete  reorganization 
to  enable  it  to  continue  for  the  duration  of  the  project. 

2,  The  lack  of  continuity  in  the  leadership  of  the  program. 
There  have  been  two  directors  in  two  years.     1974/75  would 
require  a  change  again, 

3,  The  internal  strife  that  existed  at  the  school  has  not 
been  conducive  to  the  proper  management  of  the  progrMi, 
With  even  another  change  in  principalship  for  1974/75 
further  adjustments  will  be  required, 

4,  The  alternativeness  was  not  readily  recogniz^le, 

5,  The  staffing  requirement  could  not  fit  into  the  district's 
pattern , 

It  was  further  recormnended  that  BESP  monitor  the  HILC  in 
1974/75,     In  1975/76,  BUSD  would  take  over  complete  support  of  this 
BESP  contribution.     Plans  for  phase-out  triggered  new  considerations 
for  students*  needs  among  KARE  staff  and  director.    They  worked  at 
developing  a  basic  skills  program  with  a  focus  on  environmental 
education.     This  new  alternative,  called  Urban  Prep,  was  to  be 
based  on  two  assumptions i     (1)     the  need  for  basic  skills  would  be 
better  accepted  in  a  conteKt  of  relevancy,  i,e*,  environmental  edu- 
cation, and  (2)     money  from  BESP  was  still  available.    The  co-director 
of  BESP  Training  saidi     "For  the  NIE/ESp  scope.  Urban  Prep  should  be 
shovm  as        organised  evolution  from  KAm  rather  th«  tiie  starting 
of  a  new  program, " 

Publicity  was  minimal  and  recruitment  by  mail  resulted  in  the 
expressed  Interest  of  18  seventh  graders  and  33  eighth  graders. 
With  such  small  numbers,  urban  Prep  as  an  alternative  was  impossible* 
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Articulation  was  l^RE's  reason  for  axistence*    It  was  eon- 
ceived  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  missing  junior  high  link  in 
the  BESp  K-12  c^ain  of  articmlation*    Originally,  junior  high 
schools  theniselves  were  bold  innovations  ^  ereatad  to  copa  with  tha 
very  special  problems  of  puberty         early  adclescence.    One  might 
hava  reascaiably  anticipated,  therefore,  that  smm  special  thought 
would  have  bean  given  to  an  altemativa  school  intandad  for  chil- 
dran  in  a  very  sensitive  phase  of  their  developnent.    This,  as  wa 
have  seen,  was  not  the  case*    KARE  was  tiie  product  of  bureaucratic 
ukase  in  pro  forma  compliance  with  the  OE/ESP  requirement  for 
K-12  comprehensiveness.    After  two  years  BUSD  decided  that  so  weak 
a  link  was  no  better  than  a  missing  link^    KARE  was  done  ini  the 
formal  pretense  of  K-12  articulation  in  the  BESP  program  was  for- 
mally abandoned. 

From  the  very  beginning,  according  to  KARE  personnel^  the 
school  was  used  as  a  disnping  ground,     Raeruitment  of  students  for 
KAM's  opening  in  Fall  1972  was  acccanplished  by  the  director  and 
one  staff  man4>er  talking  to  the  staff  and  students  at  the  feeder 
intemediate  spools*    The  students  were  self-selected  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in  the  proposed  program.  There 
was  no  alternative  site  screening  coimnittee  or  policy  other  than 
district  racial  and  sexual  balance  at  first*    By  August  1972,  175 
seventh  graders  signed  up  to  attend  l^RE— 68  ware  from  Franklin 
Intermadiate  (a  school  with  a  predominantly  ethnic  minority  stu- 
dent population)  and  the  remainder  ware  from  the  other  three  inter- 
mediate schools  and  elsewhere.    By  Novait^er,  however,  only  149 
seventh  grade  students  were  actually  enrolled.    The  KMm  staff 
felt  that  the  King  principal  amd  coimselorsi  through  a  tracking 
system,  were  responsible  for  both  the  decrease  in  enrollment  (26) 
and  the  disproportionate  ninnber  of  disciplinary  problems.  One 
teacher  said  that  high  achieving  students  were  convinced  lO^RE  was 
not  the  place  for  them,  accounting  for  the  decrease,    toother  said 
that  administration  directed  students  with  diiGiplinary  problems 
to  ^ra, 

A  High  Intensity  Learning  Alternative  was  being  promoted  by 
the  principal  of  King  to  include  science  #  history  and  math  developed 
to  accelerate  teaching/le ailing*    The  fact  that  it  began  to  emerge 
at  about  the  same  time  that  KARE  was  operationalized  is  more  than 
a  mere  coincidence.     It  included  the  Random  House  Reading  Pad^aga*s 
High  Intensity  Learning  Center,  a  BESP  funded  reading  program^ 
shared  by  KABE  with  King  coiranon.    Although  the  HIL.  Alternative  was 
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not  given  much  attention  by  the  district,*  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinues  to  function  as  the  only  viabla  alternative  for  some  stu- 
dents and  a  legacy  of  the  principal,**    When  ^HE  closed  down  in 
the  Spring  1974^  the  HILC  materials  were  sent  to  Odyssey  to  begin 
a  new  HILC  at  that  7th-9to  grade  alternative  school, 

FUNDING 

BESP  allocated  a  total  of  $119,598  to  KAm  from  1971/72 
through  1974/75.    This  included  one  planning  year  and  one  post- 
operational  year*    Approximately  80  percent  of  the  total  Mnount 
went  toward  salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  consultants'  fees.  The 
remainder  went  for  instructional  supplies ^     a  large  amomit  for 
the  High  Intensity  Learning  Center  and  a  smaller  mount  for  the 
equipment  and  furnishings  of  the  KARE  office. 

Of  the  total  BESP  funds,  25  percent  were  spent  during  the 
planning  year^  1971/72,  on  salaries  for  the  director,  the  secre- 
tary, pre-service  training  by  the  consulting  psychologist  and  the 
release-time  substitutes  for  both  the  director  and  the  teachers* 
During  the  first  operational  year  (1972/73)  45  percent  of  the 
total  BESP  funds  were  spent,  29  percent  the  second  year,  with 
$1,000  ea^ended  for  replacement  materials  in  the  HILC  for  1974/75. 

All  certificated  salaries  eKcept  for  the  director  during  the 
planning  year  and  one  teacher  in  the  first  operational  year 
(1972/73)  were  paid  by  BUSD* 

The  program's  personnel  mainstays  were  two  female  classified 
staff  members  who  were  with  the  program  from  beginning  to  end. 
Both  women  were  paid  out  of  BESP  monies  and  remained  with  the 
district  after  KARE  dissolwd,    Onm  hmamm  the  HILC  teacher  at 
Odyssey  for  one  year,     mmn  the  district  then  shifted  her  to  a 
parent  nursery  program  in  1975/76  she  resigned.    The  other  woman 
went  to  VJest  Campus  with  students  in  BESP's  Work/Study,  There 
her  salary  was  paid  out  of  funds  from  HUI  for  the  1974/75  school 
year  and  taken  over  by  BUSD  beginning  in  1975/76. 


*Probably  because  of  the  type  of  students  it  both  accepted  (high 
track)  and  excluded  (low  track) , 

**The  principal  left  at  the  time  of  KAm'm  phase-out  in  June  1974 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  head  counselor  of  King  common.  V^en 
KARE's  phase-out  was  in  the  making  and  the  Urban  Prep  project  fiE- 
sled,  some  KAM  staff  mergers  proposed  a  second  High  Intensity 
Learning  progrm  to  be  funded  by  BESP.    But  since  the  first  HIL 
progrMi,  promoted  by  the  principal,  required  no  additional  fmiding^ 
both  he  and  BESP  rejected  extra  funding  for  a  duplicate  and  the 
proposal  died* 
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EVALUATION 

Hie  benefit  to  thm  students  at  i^RE  was  to  have  bean  "in- 
creased sensitivity  to  environment  and  inareased  sophistioation 
toward  and  understanding  of  soeial  forces #  systems  and  institutions i 
a  minima  of  a  year's  academic  growth  for  a  year-s  attendMce  in 
school;  e^^erience  of  success  in  academic  advancement i  concern  with 
sharing  and  caring  for  others."    ^e  only  area  measured  was  academic 
growth. 

For  1972/73  the  educational  objectives  stated  ^at  by  J\me 
1973^  90  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  since  October  would  gain 
at  least  one  grade  level  in  reading  and  math  as  measured  by  the 
CTBS.     In  May  1973,  the  CTBS  indicated  that  35  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents were  at  least  two  years  below  grade  level  in  reading,  and 
39  percent  were  at  least  two  years  below  grade  level  in  math. 
Complete  scores  (both  Fall  and  Spring)  in  Math  were  available  for 
114  students*    With  an  average  of  *7  of  a  year's  growth  in  math, 
42  students  indicated  a  year's  growth  or  more.    With  an  average 
of  ,2  of  a  year's  growto  in  reading,  out  of  a  total  of  112  stu- 
dents with  complete  scores,  24  achieved  growth  of  a  year  or  more* 
The  director  was  not  optimistic,  however.     She  said  that  an  enter- 
ing 7th  grader  reading  at  a  4th  grade  level  and  gaining  one  year's 
reading  grow\.n  in  one  year's  time  does  no,t  elevate  his  or  her 
eh^ces  for  ever  catching  up. 

The  results  of  the  7th  graders'  Fall  md  Spring  (1973/74) 
CTBS  scores  were i 

TABLE  3: 


Scoring  at^i 


4th  grade  or  below 
5th  -  7th  grade 
8th  -  10th  grade 
11th  -  12th  grade 

Total 
n 


ISA  SAMPLE, 

KARE 

GRADE  7 

Fall  1973 

Spring 

1974 

Reading 

Math 

Reading 

Math 

35% 

35% 

37% 

38% 

41% 

54% 

35% 

40% 

16% 

7% 

15% 

17% 

8% 

4% 

13% 

5% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

85 

85 

78 

81 

The  mean  change  in  reading  from  Fall  to  Spring  for  the  72 
students  who  took  both  tests  was  ,354  with  a  standard  deviation 
of  1.811,    The  mean  change  for  math  scores  for  toe  74  students  i 
*322  with  a  st^dard  deviation  of  1,353, 
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Level  I  was  not  involved  in  any  racommandations  for  phase- 
out.     Ironically,  knowing  full  wall  that  ^BE  was  being  di 


soon-' 


tuiued,  Level  l  included  mm  in  its  Spring  1974  "Effective 
Altemativeness"  soale^-ranking  it  overall  as  the  highest  of  7-9 
grade  BBSP  program.      On  a  0.0-1.0  scale  KARE's  ratings  were • 
.7  (second  only  to  Odyssey)  fcr  '■alternativeness "  slightly  below 
.6  for    effectivanesai'-  and  between  .4  and  .5  on  the  combined  ' 
effectiva  alternative"  scale. 

It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  Level  fa  impact  upon  the  BESP 
program  that  just  at  the  time  that  it  was  giving  KARE  a  high 
score  for  ■■alternativeness,"  central  BESP  was  advising  the  Board 
of  Education,  m  recommending  the  program's  termination,  that 
altamativeness  was  not  readily  recognizable"  at  the  site 
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ABSTRACT 

Willard  Alternative,  an  on-site  prograin  for  7th  and  8th  grade 
atudentif  waa  the  produet  of  bureauaratie  ediat.    To  OOTply  with 
the  OT^iP  requireMnt  for  K-12  eOTpreheniiveneas  in  tiie  BESP  plan, 
BUSD  had  to  fill  the  gap  at  the  junior  high  iehool  level,  \4iere 
the  only  avail^le  alternative  in  1971  was  Odyaaey,  an  off-iite 
sdiool  that  aould  aocoramodate  about  100  atudenti  at  beit.  Further*- 
more,  Odysaey  waa  a  defeotive  artieulation  link  beoauae  it  waa  not 
formally  included  in  the  BUSD  integration  plan. 

Therefore,  BUSD  direoted  the  Willard  Junior  High  Sohool  prin- 
qipal  to  produee  a  plan  for  an  alternative  lohool  on  his  osnpus* 
Prepared  in  72  houri^  the  propoaal  promised  to  "provide  an  alter" 
native  sdiool  model. . .involving  parenta,  staff  md  studenta," 
whioh  would  offer  students  "a  body  of  knowledge  relevant  to  their 
life  styles"  and  would  "maKimize  (tteir)  future  sooial,  aduoational 
md  career  options,"    ^e  aubstMitive  apeoifioa  in  the  proposal 
were  three  ataplaa  from  the  grab  bag  of  educatiOTal  innovationii 
(1)     smaller  olasa  size  through  use  of  teaohers'  aides,   (2)  inter- 
disoiplinary  modules,  and  (3)     rearrangement  of  tins  sohedules  to 
allow  for  more  field  trips. 

Points  (1)  and  (3)  required  money;  more  money,  as  it  turned 
out,  than  msP  was  diaposed  to  supply.    The  fundamental  problem, 
however,  was  the  abaenoe  of  demand  or  movement  for  this  partigular 
alternative.    Two  Willard  teachera,  oommitted  to  alternative  edu- 
cation, had  left  the  aehool  a  year  prior  to  BESP  to  launeh  Odysaey, 
They  presumably  siphoned  off  from  Willard  those  students  and 
parenta  most  interested  in  innovation.    To  populate  the  new,  un- 
wanted alternative  on  the  Willard  eiunpua,  teaohers  had  to  be  coerced 
md  students  had  to  be  cajoled  or  conned  with  a  false  image  of  the 
school* 

Although  the  original  proposal  envisioned  a  program  for  300 
students,  willard  Alternative  enrolled  mly  138  at  its  peak  (Spring 
1973);  by  Fall  1973  this  was  down  to  78,    BUSD  terminated  the  pro- 
gram in  Fall  1974.    No  one  protested.    No  one  mourned. 
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EMERGENCl  IN  LOCAL  PLMi 


The  Willard  GOimnon  school  staff  was  requasted  by  BUSD  to 
si:^mit  a  prepoial  for  an  altarnative  program  in  Spring  1971^  They 
had  72  hauri  in  whi^  to  oome  up  with  one,    Teacheri  at  willard  who 
had  felt  a  need  for  m  alternative  jtmior  high  sehool  left  a 
year    earlier  to  develop  an  off-iite  alternative  /  Odyseey.  The 
Willard  prinoipal  was  thmn  left  with  the  responiibility  to  develop 
a  plan, 

i- . 

His  proposal  stated  that  tiie  primary  thrust  of  Willard  Alter- 
native would  be  to  "maximize  future  aooial,  educational  and  career 
options"  for  participating  students.    The  Willard  Alternative  pro- 
posal was  approved  for  funding  in  Jime  1971 ,  with  prdvision  for  a 
planning  year. 

A  director^  seleoted  by  the  conttnon  school  prinQipal  over 
several  other  applicwts,  was  hired  during  the  simmer  of  1971,  in 
September  1971^  the  principal  requested  the  director ,  who  was  a 
trained  counselor,  to  assist  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  crisis 
registration  at  the  common  school*    The  director  had  hoped  that 
in  so  doing  he  would  win  the  affections  Md  trust  of  the  common 
school  staff,  who  were  cool  to  the  alternative  school  concept. 
His  counseling  role  in  the  conmon  school  was  extended  several 
times  through  to  November  1971  by  the  principal,  leaving  little 
time  to  plan  thm  alternative  program, 

ly  Spring  1972,  problems  encoimtered  by  the  director  centered 
around  the  potential  relationship  be^een  the  alternative  and  the 
coimon  s^ool.    Major  problems  had  emerged  in  tiie  relationship  of 
the  director  to  his  staff.    Of  the  five  teadiers  who  agreed  to 
discuss  the  alternative  with  him^  four  badced  dora.    With  only 
one  staff  mender  in  April  1972,  and  as  yet  no  planning,  the  prin- 
cipal intervened.    He  sent  a  memo  to  the  conanon  school  staff  in 
the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  presenting  three  possibilities  for  staff- 
ing the  alternative  1 

1,  on  a  volunteer  basis  with  the  Willard  conmon  sdiool  staff, 

2,  on  an  assigned  basis  from  the  Willard  coimnon  school  staff, 

3,  on  a  volunteer  basis  within  the  distriet  teacher  overage 
pool, 

Thm  third  posaibili^,  the  principal  ventured,  would  result  in  thm 
involuntary  transfer  of  conttnon  school  teachers  whose  positions 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  decrease  in  tiie  nuo^er  of  Willard  consnon 
students  (who  would  be  enrolled  in  the  alternative  program) , 

Faced  witii  this  ttreat,  five  teachers  agreed  to  fill  two  full 
time  positions  on  a  part  time  basis.    The  justification  was  to 
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ensure  variety  of  avail^le  skills,    Teadiing  20  to  80  percent 
of  their  day  in  the  coiranon  sehool  intensified  feelings  of  split 
allagianee  between  the  two  programs  for  the  teachers. 

The  director  had  hoped  to  avert  these  feelings  by  keeping 
in  close  contact  with  the  principal,    Thm  close  contact,  however^ 
resulted  in  his  capitulation  to  the  principal  who  bscame  da  facto 
director  of  Willard  Alternative*     Later,  this  was  to  widen  the 
distance  between  the  staff  and  the  alternativa  school  director* 

in  May  and  Jime  1972,  the  still  incomplete  alternative  school 
staff  spent  one  full  weak  of  release  time,  followed  by  scattered 
lunch  hour  and  after  school  maetings,in  planning  their  forthcoming 
program*    Though  the  planning  year  was  whittled  dovm  to  a  weak,  the 
staff  managed  to  define  five  basic  objeetivas.    These  included i 
power  sharing,  student  voice  in  currieulum  davelopment  and  school 
govemMice,  e3<pansion  of  the  teachar's  role  as  counselor,  elim- 
ination of  suspension  and  detention,  and  curriculum  relevant  to 
students*  needs  and  life  styles. 

The  principal's  initial  objectives  for  the  program  citad  in 
the  June  1971  proposal  wera  not  integratad  ijito  the  new  design* 
They  ware  delivery  of  skills,  raising  individual's  self-esteem, 
preparation  for  the  future  (college  or  work) ,  and  creating  a 
secure  educational  community  for  maKimmn  affactivaness  in  learning, 
a  hummist  attitude  toward  society,  and  underst«iding  of  self. 
Instead,  three  components—learning  dynamics,  core  curriculum  and 
afternoon  application—were  daveloped  to  differentiate  the  alter-- 
native  from  the  common  school  program. 

Learning  dynMnics  was  to  involve  continuous  self  and  program 
evaluation.    The  core  curriculum  was  designed  as  a  school  witiiout 
walls,  interdisciplinary  in  approach  and  modular  scheduling*  Math/ 
Science  and  English/History  were  the  basic  components.  Afternoon 
application  was  to  include  electives  in  the  cononon  or  toe  alter-- 
native  sdiool,     independent  study  and/or  field  trips. 

The  director  predicted  that  Willard  Alternative  would  be  sim- 
ilar in  emphasis  and  in  teaching  approach  to  Odyssey,  the  7th  -  9th 
grade  off-site  alternative.    As  the  director  saw  it,  Willard  Alter- 
native would  also  be  different  j^cause  of  its  half  day  academic 
structure  and  defined  student  expectations,  thus  answering  some  of 
the  major  criticisms  directed  at  Odyssey,    The  director's  forecast 
was  unforaded. 

Staff  cohesiveness  eventually  developed,  however  negatively* 
Seven  teachers  took  issue  with  the  poor  planning  and  financial 
inefficiencies,    A  petition  was  presented  to  the  conmion  school 
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a^inistration,  by-passing  the  director  altogether*    Major  prob- 
lems |  as  the  teachers  saw  them,  were  delineated i 

1*    imfulfilled  promise  of  teacher  aides  ^ 

2*     afternoon  application  oomponent  promised  to  new  students 
could  not  ^  realised  because  of  limited  fundi, 

3.  additional  physioal  education  course  assignment  to  each 
teacher  on  top  of  teaching  sin  periods  with  no  prep  time 
was  unworkable, 

4.  lack  of  support  staff  for  the  director^  who  already  sejfved 
as  a  counselor  for  the  alternative  school  students  plus 
oommon  school  students,  and  acted  as  assistant  principal^ 

5.  no  expiration  was  given  to  parents  and  students  as  to  why 
they  were  not  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  program  and 
curriculian  (an  objective  of  the  planning  week  used  to 
entice  students  into  tiie  program) , 

Because  of  ttese  problems^  thm  teasers  proposed  that  tee  opening 
of  the  sdiool  be  postponed  to  the  Spring  1973  aemester^  iuid  that 
they  all  work  part  time  during  the  Fall  1972  semester  planning  and 
structuring  the  school. 

The  petition  was  ignored  by  the  comon  school  atoinietration. 
The  director  did  not  saiction  the  method  employed  by  the  teachers 
in  es^ressing  their  grievances.     The  staff  and  director  becme 
even  more  factionalized.    Several  members  of  the  staff  exchanged 
places  with  coirmon  s^ool  staff,  a  move  sanctioned  by  toe  princi- 
pal^   Four  teacher  aides  begr  working  weeks  after  the  program 
had  begun. 

Although  the  original  proposal  was  geared  for  300  students, 
incorporating  35  percent  of  the  Willard  Common  School  student 
body,  the  actual  program  planned  for  150  students,  75  in  ea^ 
grade  level,     Parents  and  students  aa^  anticipated  something 
different  from  the  altemative.    Parents  were  reassured  that*their 
diildren  would  receive  basic  skills  training*    ^e  students  thought 
they  were  coming  to  a  free  school,  seething  that  soimded  like 
what  they  wmted,  something  different  from  Willard  Junior  High 
School*    During  the  first  year  of  operation,  it  became  clear  to 
students  in  and  outside  of  Willard  Alternative  that  it  was  not  a 
free  school,    with  expectations  shmttered,  enrollment  declined  by 
42  percent  between  Fall  1972  and  Fall  1973  (frcmi  138  students  to 
78  students.)     The  following  table  shows  the  student  enrollment  at 
Willard  Alternative  for  the  two  years  of  operation  by  ethnicity* 
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TOBLE  Is     STODEKT  PQPMATIW  BY  ETmilCITY, 
FALL  1972  ^  FMJ#  1973 


Native 

White       Blade       Asim    Chican©    taieriaan    Other  Teta 


n 

% 

n 

%  n 

%;  n  % 

n  % 

Pall 

'72 

72 

53 

53 

40 

4 

3 

1  1 

5  4 

55 

40 

69 

SO 

14 

10 

Fall 

'73 

42 

54 

36 

46 

Notieeable  in  the  above  table  ig  the  inarease  ef  Blaak  student  en- 
rollroent  during  the  firit  year  of  operaticm,  frqm  53  itudents  in 
Fall  1972  to  69  atudenti  in  Spring  1973*    flie  willard  Alteraative 
director  claimed  that  an  extra  effort  was  made  to  reoruit  Blaok 
students,  and  it  proved  auceeaiful*    During  the  two  years  of  oper- 
ation #  both  Blaok  and  white  itudents,  however,  complained  of  class- 
rTOm  disruptions,    Th%Y  felt  a  lack  of  disciplinary  policy  caused 
increased  disruptioni.    Claisroom  disruptions  were  felt  to  be  the 
sole  difference  between  the  conmon  and  the  alternative  schools. 

The  declining  student  enrollment  points  to  dissatisfaction 
among  both  Blad^  and  white  students  in  the  handling  of  behavioural 
problems  in  the  classroom.    Because  no  specific  disciplinary  pro- 
cess eKisted,  teachers  lemed  heavily  on  their  expectations  for 
aadi  individual  student.    Behavior  was  not  so  different  among 
students,  but  teachers  interpreted  differences  by  race.  White 
students  who  were  considered  radical  by  the  teaehers  were  labelled 
as  truants,  or  as  hav^g  difficulty  in  keeping  rules.    Blade  stu- 
dents, on  the  otoer  hMd,  were  considered  by  the  teachers  to  view 
sdiools  as  m  authoritarian  based  structure,  resulting  in  these 
students  balking  at  the  rules  and  teacher  expectations.  Teachers 
drew  antiguous  lines  according  to  the  degree  and  time  of  classroom 
disruptions* 

Willard  Alternative  policy  called  for  every  effort  not  to  re- 
fer diseiplinafy  problem  students-out  of  the  classroOT-    The  issue 
of  teachers  as  counselors,  intended  to  stimulate  warm,  trusting 
relationships  betweOT  teacher  and  student,  was  bitterly  debated  by 
staff  and  director.    Some  staff  mentoers  felt  that  teaching  basic 
skills  to  potentially  problematic  students  metot  they  could  not 
relinquish  control  over  the  students,  negating "^y  possttility  of 
counseling.    The  power  issue  was  heightened  when  some  teachers 
felt  the  director  took  the  side  of  parents  and  children  against 
them  in  disciplinary  matters.    The  teachers  felt  that  the  director 
backed  down  under  coOTiunity  pressure,    Prustrated  by  their 
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pawarleasneiii  momt  of  the  staff  took  refuge  in  split  allegiance 
with  their  eosttfton  gGhool  #asigiuiisnt . 

Thm  planned  ourrioulisn  of  the  alternative  called  for  core 
coureea  in  Engliih/Hi story  and  Hath/Soience •    The  couraes  were 
taught,  but  the  interdiaeiplinary  approach  was  not  utilised  during 
the  Fall  1972  mmmmtmr.    By  Spring  1973,  howaver,  the  Ingliah/ 
History  oore  was  iaipleMnted,    A  pros^otive  Math/Soienoe  teaoher 
from  outside  the  distriot  oould  not  wait  for  BUSD  to  loosen  hiring 
regulationi,  so  this  oore  was  never  realized, 

Thm  scienoe  teaoher  from  the  OOTimon  sdiool  was  soheduled  for 
40  pereent  of  his  time  in  the  alternative,  but  refuied  to  use  the 
interdisQiplinary  approaoh.    During  tiie  1973/74  sohool  year,  the 
English/History  core  continued  to  function,    h  judo  class  was  ^ 
also  offered  the  second  year  of  operation*    Afternoon  application 
Mid  learning  dynMiics  were  never  realized, 

BUSD  has  only         Jimior  high  schools  (grades  7-8)  i    King  and 
Willard.    The  development  of  on-site  alternatives  at  that  level 
promised  to  be  ea^editious  for  both  the  district  and  the  specific 
common  schools  involved. 

For  district-wide  articulation  of  the  BESP  pl^,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  involve  the  junior  high  schools  in  alternative  education. 
Neither  coirmon  school  administration  had  initiated  an  altemative 
program  proposal  in  the  original  pool  of  55  submitted  by  groups 
inside  and  out  of  the  BUSD  in  Pebruary  1971,    Although  Odyssey 
School,  a  7th-9th  grade  off-site  alternative i  was  included  in  the 
BESP  proposal  to  OE/ESP,  it  still  did  not  round  out  K-12  articula- 
tion because  it  was  riot  forced  to  cmply  with  the  BUSD  integration 
plan.    Moreover/  Odyssey  was  so  small  that  it  would  have  been,  by 
itself,  a  bottlenedc  rather  than  a  ^annel  for  articulation  at  the 
j\mior  high  level, 

willard  Alternative,  developed  by  the  comon  s^ool  principal, 
planned  to  provide  more  intensive  training  in  basic  skills,  directed 
to  students  not  quite  up  to  level,  yet  not  far  enough  behind  to 
warrant  full  time  status  in  the  Learning  Assistance  Program  or  other 
special  programs  for  slow  learners,    Somm  of  these  students  were 
disciplinazy  problems, 

Ti  ire  were  three  basic  strategies  utilized  in  publicizing  and 
promoting  Willard  Alternative i  . 
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1.    at  tha  faader  i^adls**  parents^  meetings  ^ers  was  a 

sales  pitch  for  sixth  graders  to  anroll  in  the  alteztiative , 

2«    ^e  diregtor  and  one  teaoher  visited  tiis  feeder  sohools, 
and  talked  to  students  #  teaohers  wd  ooimselors  in  u 
effort  to  attraot  students  who  would  benefit  from  the 
program, 

3*    at  willard  o^non  s^ool  student  body  assesAly,  students 
were  told  of  thm  alternative  program,  enoouraging  the  then 
1th  graders  to  enroll  in  the  program  the  following  fall  as 
8th  graders* 

By  June  1972 i  however,  the  direotor  stated  he  was  20  students  short 
of  the  7th  grade  quota.    By  iepten^er  1972,  the  seventh  grade 
quota  of  75  was  realized,  aceomplished  through  student  word  of 
.mouth  rather  than  a  planed  susmer  reeruitmsnt  drive  by  the  direotor 
or  staff. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  director  had  hoped  that  Willard 
Alternative  would  be  similar  to  Odyssey  in  content  but  more  struo- 
tured.    Beoause  of  this,  Willard  Alternative  had  hoped  to  attraot 
students  from  Kilimanjaro,    ^is  was  a  rare  ocourrence#  however. 

Thm  4th  to  Stii  grade  alternative  feeder  sdiool  for  Willard 
Alternative,  Haloolm  X  Enviroimental  Studies  (Eone  D) ,  was  in  no 
way  similar  in  structure,  currioulum,  governanoe  or  program  ideology, 
aere  was  never  any  attempt  to  cwrdinate  Willard  Alternative  with 
any  of  the  West  Campus  alternative  prograns,  though  theoretically 
willard  Alternative  students  oould  have  possibly  fit  into  the  West 
Campus  Yoga/Reading  (HiLC)  or  Career  Exploration  programs  (for  low 
aehievers  and  middle  range  students  respeotively) » 

Because  of  staff  Mimosity  to  the  program  mnd  to  the  director, 
the  intended  staff  training,  particularly  In  counseling  techniques, 
was  no^  actualized. 

Willard  Altarnativa's  relationship  to  BESP  central  atolnlstra- 
tion  was  purely  a  paper  one.     Internal  workings  of  the  alternative 
were  handled  through  tiie  conEion  school  principal  and  BESP  appeared 
only  ralative  to  funding.    Thm  conmon  school  principal  later  (Da- 
ember  1974)  commentad  on  Willard  Alternative's  prenature  phasa-out 
as  though  it  were  an  autonomous  antityi     "I  really  do  not  know  why 
they  got  rid  of  it*" 


*Malcolm  K  and  Colun^us,  4th  to  6th  grade  schools  in  aones  A  and 
were  the  BUSD  designatad  feader  schools  for  Willard  common  and 
Willard  Alternativa  schools. 
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FUNDING 


During  the  period  1971  through  1974,  Willard  Alternative 
epent  $22,868  (20%)  ©f  its  total  budget  on  instruational  materials, 
books,  supplies,  oapital  outlay  and  e^lpment,    h  large  portion  of 
that  mmmy  was  used  for  supplying  materials  for  tdie  HiLC,  developed 
during  the  1972/73  sehool  year.    Upon  the  alternative's  dissolution 
in  June  1974,  Willard  Qommn  sohool  retained  the  1^.    ^e  BEaP 
offiee  reoOTiBended  the  HILC  be  monitored  and  developed  further  by 
the  BEOP  Training  Component  for  the  1974/75  sdiool  year,  and  after 
that,  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  BUSD,  in  effeot  willard 
Junior  High  sohool*    The  jprinolpal  further  requested  the  HILC.be 
repaired  and  remodeled  with  prOTiisad  BUSD  funds,  separate  frrai  any 
site  allocations. 

Alttough  field  trips  were  integral  to  the  three  oOTiponent 
plan  of  the  Willard  Alternative  degign,  only  12,918  or  2,5  peroent 
of  the  total  budget  was  expended  for  this  purpose* 

During  its  toree  year  life,  ineluding  the  pliuining  year, 
willard  Alternative  spent  a  total  of  $114,895,  3.65  peroent  of  the 
total  BESP  five  year  budget  for  sites.    The  greatest  expenditi^e 
went  for  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  aonsultants'  and  professional 
aides'  fees*    This  amounted  to  S86,107,  or  75  ^roent  of  the  site's 
total  budget*    The  site's  stated  aim  to  enhanoe  tiie  learning  pro- 
oess  by  a  "warm,  oongenial  relationship  between  students,  staff  and 
parents,"  neoessitated  a  low  student-teacdier  ratio^  and  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  m^ey-student  ratio.    Thim  budgeta^  pattem  was  used 
against  tiie  site's  survival,    mm  of  the  reasons  the  BESP  office 
gave  for  closing  the  site  wasi 

^  The  budgetary  requirement  of  the  Willard  Alter- 

native preeluded  a  reeonsnendation  to  the  Board 
for  eontinu^ce  of  the  progran-    ^e  projected 
staffing  for  this  progrm  would  not  have  enabled 
it  to  meet  the  Distriot*s  staffing  pattem.  The 
program  had  essentially  become  a  team  teaching 
effort  reqiiiring  additional  staff  and  supplementary 
fimding* 
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EVALUATION 


willard  Mtarnativ©  planned  for  ©valuation  to  be  Integral  to 
til©  a^ievenitnt  of  its  goals.    Testing #  written  records,  obgerva^ 
tion  and  evaluatiOT  ware  to  be  intagral  to  thm  laaming  and  teach- 
ing deii^.    In  practice  avaluation  wai  perfunct©^.    The  diractor 
had  hoped  to  incorporate  student/parent  avaluation  of  the  program 
and  diagnoatic/preicriptiva  teiting  of  basic  skills  into  the 
Willard  Alternative  program.    Thaie  ware  only  used  marginally 
during  the  two  years  of  operation. 

During  tiie  plmning  year,  the  Level  I  Diractor  scheduled  to 
meat  with  the  director  and  the  naw  staff,  but  tha  maating  was 
postponed  due  to  staff  disintegration.    Another  meeting  with  a 
new  staff  was  never  schadulad. 


CTBS  tasting  was  a  routine  measure  of  the  district.  The 
results  of  the  CTBS  tasting  of  ISA*s  sm^le ^^th  graders  at  willard 
Alternative  in  tha  1973/74  school  year  weraFas  follows s 

TABMl  21     DISTRIBUTION  OF  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVAI^NTS,  ISA 
SPmiM,  WILLARD  GRADE  7 


Fall 

1973 

Spring  1974 

Scoring  at i 

Math 

Reading 

Math 

Reading 

4th  grade  or  below 

22% 

22% 

26% 

25% 

5th  -  7th  grade 

53% 

31% 

42% 

40% 

Stii  -  10th  grade 

19% 

36% 

19% 

16% 

11th  -  12th  grade 

6% 

11% 

13% 

19% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

n 

36 

36 

31 

32 

The  mean  ch«ige  in  reading  scores  for  those  students  who  took 
the  test  in  both  Fall  1973  and  Spring  1974  was  -.173  with  a  stan- 
dard deviation  of  1,250.    The  mean  change  in  math  scores  for  those 
students  who  took  the  math  test  in  both  Fall  1973  and  Spring  1974 
was  .386  with  a  standard  daviation  of  1.351, 

On  Level  I's  0.0-1.0  "Effective  Alternativeness"  scale,  Willard 
was  rated  slightly  below  .5  for  "alternativeness slightly  above  .7 
for  "effectiveness,"  Bnd  between  ,3  and  .4  on  the  confined  "effective 
alternative"  scale,    ^is  was  the  second  highest  rating  (KARE's  was 
highest)  among  all  BESP  prograns  for  grades  7-9 . 
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BERCT^Y  HIGH  SCTOOL  WEST  CiWUS 


Wast  Cotpus  is  the  9tii  grade  s^ool  for  BUSD,  situated  thrae- 
fouiftha  of  a  mile  from  the  Berkeley  High  Sohoal  caapui.  Thm 

9th  grade  idiool  was  an  innovation  in  Berkeley^  originating  in  the 
Berkeley  Deaegregation  Plan* 

During  the  1963/64  s^ool  year^  a  iehool  Board-appointed 
QOimnunity  goBsnitteef  the  Hadiell  Committee  ^  reooiWMnded  the  deseg- 
regation of  the  three  7tt%  to  9th  grade  junior  high  sohaoli,  it 
wai  hoped  tiiat  through  rediitr ibuting  the  students,  tracking  by 
ability  would  be  reduoed* 

Marjorie  Hamsey,  at  that  time  an  Engliih  teaser  at  West 
Campus  (formerly  Burbank  Junior  High) ,  felt  "Uie  revisions  rerom- 
mended  would  do  too  little  to  effeotively  end  legregation  in  these 
s^Aools."    Hamaey  developed  a  proposal  based  on  peydiologioal 
findings  that  14  year  olds  were  in  a  very  vmlnerable  stage  of 
transition  to  maturity »    Ihe  proposal  reoonmended  an  all  9th  grade 
sdiocl  to  serve  this  age  group  "without  toe  bafcyishness  of  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  or  the  too  early  sophistication  of  the  big 
(main)  high  school." 

She  proposed  the  present  West  CMipus  site,  formerly  a  mostly 
minority  school  (primarily  Black  students) ,  to  be  the  9th  grade 
school.    The  7th  and  Stii  graders  would  then  be  divided  between  the 
other  two  jmiior  high  spools  (one  was  formerly  mostly  white  and 
mm  was  etiinioally  mixed),     m  Septembe^r  1964/ the  Rwisey  Plan  to 
desegregate  the  junior  high  sohoo^awas  implemented^  serving  all 
9th  graders  in  one  school,  and  7tii  and  8th  waders  in  two  schools. 

The  Berkeley  articulation  K-12  plan  for  the  original  BESP 
proposal  in  Spring  1971  had  to  include  all  grade  levels.  The 
West  Canpus  principal*  at  that  time  was  instrumental  in  the  orig- 
inal decisions  of  what  to  include  and  meting  out  internal  planning 
to  the  respective  coordinators,    ^e  staff  considered  toe  school's 
"eKtrema"  student  populations— boto  toe  high  achievers  and  the 
retainees--to  develop  HOT  and  Work/Study  respectively.  Middle 
range  students  were  earmarked  for  Career  EKploration  aid  Black 
underachievers  for  an  extension  of  Bla^  House,  which  later  became 
Yoga/Reading  (Basic  skills),    None^of  these  programs  was  ever  a 
separate,  self-contained  alternative;  ea^  utilized  the  comon 
sciiool's  facilities,  resources,  atoinistratlve  and  support  services* 


*By  Fall  1971  and  toe  beginning  of  BESP,  toe  principal  had  been 
selected  as  a  Rockefeller  Intern.    Upon  his  return,  he  became  the 
BUSD's  BESP  Director^  ministering  to  all  the  BESP  programs. 
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Of  all  9Ui  grade  students  sehaduled  for  West  C«npus  since 
BESP  bmqmn  in  1971/72^  apprOKimately  50  to  100  students  have 
selaated  other  alternatives »    Other  Ways,  llaak  House  and  Casa 
ware  available  for  toe  first  few  years  of  BESP  funding^  and  East 
Campus  and  Odyssey  toroughout  BESP 'a  eKistenee*    within  West 
Campus  itself,  the  BISP  programs'  enrollment  has  inoluded  from 
37  percent  to  48  percent  of  toe  total  school  enrollment, 

T^LE  / 1 1     V^ST  CAMPUS  I     COWJ^aON  OF  STUDENT  ENROmTOIT 
BY  BESP  PROGRftM,  1971/72  -  1975/76^ 

mm/BTmY  ekplow-   yoga/,m:ading   toti^  total 


HUr (9A) 
n  % 

n 

<9B) 

% 

TI0N(9C) 
n  % 

m) 

n 

% 

BESP 
n  % 

W.C, 
n 

1971/72 

342 

32 

48 

5 

390  37 

1058 

1972/73 

*270 

27 

41 

4 

**51 

5 

362  36 

1000 

1973/74 

249 

24 

58 

6 

36 

4 

150 

15 

493  48 

1026 

1974/75 

276 

27 

24 

2 

53 

5 

98 

10 

451  45 

1010 

1975/76 

276 

30 

31 

3 

90 

10 

397  43 

925 

*includes  20  Tenth  Graders 
**Began  in  Spring^  1973 


As  evident  in  toe  above  table,  HUI  was  not  only  the  most  heavily 
enrolled  BESP  West  Campus  program  but  the  only  one  to  remain  intact 
throughout  toe  BESP  years.    HUI  was  toe  high  potential  progr^ 
operating  even  prior  to  BESP, 

The  Black  House  eKtensidn  was  chMged  to  Yoga/^asie  Skills/ 
Heading  after  pending  diffiCTilties  with  toe  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 
It  was  geared  for  ^mderaohievers .    It  did  not  begin  until  the  Fall 
1973  semester,  and  becwe  a  two-part  program— HILC  and  Yoga— and 
toen  only  HILC  (in  1975/76). 

Work/Study  was  m  existing  program  for  students  who  didn*t 
pass  9th  grade,  funded  by  the  city's  Workreation  program  prior  to 
BESP*    By  1975/76,  it  merged  with  toe  ill-defined  Career  EKploration 
a  program  fraught  with  difficulties  from  toe  start  wito  the  death  of 
its  coordinator,  putting  off  the  starting  date  to  Spring  1973, 

West  Campus  alternatives  were  coordinated  under  the  director^ 
ship  of  the  HUI  director  in  1974/75  school  year,     in  effect,  BESP 
afforded  West  C^pus  the  opportunity  to  expand  the  existing  track- 
ing system  with  materials,  e^^erience,     and  extra  staff.  Alterna- 
tiveness  was  never  intended^  rather  tracking  was  meant  to  be 
legitimized. 
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WEST  CI^USi    C^EER  ECTLQR^TIOia     (aka  West  CMfipus  Alternative  9C) 


MSTEACT 

Career  EKploration,  laun^ed  with  BESP  money  in  Spring  1973^ 
was  an  eleative  and  supplemental  program  that  offered  three  alaases 
to  ninth  ^aders  on  Berkeley  High  Sehool's  West  Campus. 

During  the  planning  phase,  the  program's  ereator  said  it  "is 
not  to  be  seen  as  a  vooational  eKploration#"  but  in  operation  tois 
is  what  it  beoiWiep    Originally^  the  pro^^am  was  intended  to  stim- 
ulate "middle  range"  students  by  relating  academie  siJbjects  to  tiie 
world  of  workr  byt  in  praotioe  it  tended  to  beeome  a  "dumping 
gro'jnd"  for  problem  students,    ThmBB  were,  however,  exposed  to  in- 
formation i^QUt  a  variety  of  ocoupations^  ranging  from  the  armed 
forces  and  Gosmetology  to  agrioulture  and  banking.    For  one  olass 
that  oenter#id  on  oooupations  in  whidi  language  skills  were  para- 
mount (e,g.,  advertising^  teaohing)  students  received  English 
credit p    For  another  class ^  which  dealt  with  occupations  in  a 
historical  framework  (e.g*#  the  industrial  revolution),  students 
received  History  credit.    The  third  class  focused  dirertly  on 
"joboloro."  # 

At  its  peak  {1974/75)  Career  EKploration  enrolled  53  students, 
70  percent  of  whom  were  Black.     In  Fall  1975  the  program  was 
merged  with  Work/Study,  a  work  program  for    students  who  had  spent 
a  year  in  the  9th  grade  and  were  not  advanced  to  the  10th.  The 
iterged  programs  became  part  of  a  mini-conglomerate  called  Career 
Education, 
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EMEROINCTI  IN  LOCAL  PLAN 


m  the  Jmm  1971  amended  BESP  paekage  submitted  t©  OE/ESP^ 
Wast  Caucus  Alternative  school  9C  was  briefly  and  poorly  developed. 
Its  stated  aim  wai  "to  build  within  eaeh  student  m  aegeptanee  of 
hia  own  responsibility  in  determining  his  future  by  oontraoting 
for  part  of  his  education  through  the  utilisation  of  the  resouroes 
of  thm  OTRunraity,"    ^e  program  was  eontractual  between  the  student 

outside  TOmmunity  resourcss  focusing  on  exposure  to  various 
careers*    The  students  for  whom  the  progrw  was  geared  were  those 
oft-forgotten  "middle  range"  students. 

The  9C  Alternative,  later  named  Career  Iscploration,  was 
initially  intended  to  be  a  complete  program,  enCOTpassing  m 
interdisoiplina^  approach  to  education,    course  credits  would 
be  fulfilled  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  social  science,  toglish, 
history  md  science.    The  program  was  to  open  in  the  Fall  1972 
semester,  but  only  20  students  enrolled,    it  was  then  postponed 
for  anotiier  semester  and  opened  in  spring  1973.    ^e  oMiplete 
educational  program  did  not  get  pulled  together  for  that  semester 
either,  so  the  program  was  designated  a  "pilot,"    The  staff  of 
Career  Es^loration  planned  to  work  through  the  summer  of  1973 
developing  progrw  structure  and  curriculum.    Another  reason  for 
lack  of  organization  in  that  fi^-st  semester  of  operation,  accord- 
ing to  the  director,  was  staff  schedule  conflicts  in  the  eonrnion 
school. 

As  a  pilot  program,  CE  provided  sfcudants  field  trips  to  work 
sites  so  they  could  experience  first  hmd  actual  working  conditions, 
and    guest  speakers  from  coumunity  business  and  industry.  During 
the  first  semester  staff  members  individually  developed  their  om 
CE  curricui™  but  hoped  to  cTOrdinate  their  efforts  iiito  an  inte- 
grated curriculum  diaring  lyhe  sipmer  of  1973.     Recruitment  during 
the  Fall  1972  semester  was  "productive  and  61  students  enrolled  in 
the  CE  progrm  for  Spring  1973.    me  director  of  the  progran,  a 
white  wc^an,  was  the  Student  Activities  Director  for  all  of  West 
Can^us.    Her  intent  wms  to  make  s^ool  meaningful  to  those  students 
who  rarely  were  provided  with  alternative  options  to  the  traditional 
stiAool,  namely  the  middle  rmge  students.     In  a  plaiming  docimient 
issued  in  toe  Fall  1972  seirester,  she  saidi 

Career  Exploration  is  not  to  bfe  seen  as  voca-^ 
tional  exploration, , .the  new  emphasis  (is) 
bringing  together  the  m^y  parts  and  facets 
of  education  in  m  attempt  to  make  school 
meaningful  ^d  relevant  to  students, ,  .Oie  of 
the  basic  goals  of  the  concept  is  that  change 
is  inherant, 
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she  had  hoped  to  provids  three  to  four  olass  periods  in  a 
morning  session  for  OS  students.    But,  when  toe  progrOT  finally 
began,  students  oould  ohooie  between  one  and  three  olasaes  in  CE 
during  a  semester,    student  enrollment  ahanged  eaoh  lemeater. 

The  currioultan  was  developed  around  the  15  oeeupational  elus- 
ters  developed  by  the  Office  of  Edueation.    The  direotor  devalopad 
one  Glass  oalled  "Jobology."    The  foous  of  this  glass  was  to  help 
students  leara  about  their  range  of  oareer  option  through  interpre- 
tation of  their  interests  and  aptitudes.    The  staff  was  .  handpi^ed 
by  the  director  from  the  certificated  staff  of  the  West  Campus 
common  school,    shortly  after  the  first  curriculum  davelopment 
meeting  of  the  CE  staff  in  the  Sutrmer  of  1973,  the  director  died. 
Her  plaining  documents,  notes,,  eto,^  were  thro^  out  by  her  parents, 
with  few  working  papers  other  then  their  ovm  particular  aourse' 
outlines  used  during  the  pilot  semester,  the  staff  orgMi^ed  the 
progrm.    Rather  than  a  total  program,  thmy  ratained  thm  concept 
of  the  m  aleetive.    The  energy  level  and  commitment  were  not  the 
same  as  when  the  director  was  alive,    A  drama  teadier  at  West 
Campus,  earlier  chosen  by  the  director  to  participate  in  toe  CE 
experiment^  assumed  responsibilities  as  interim  dirertor.  He 
concentrated  most  of  his  energies  m  developing  thm  Career  Center, 
finally  made  avail^le  to  all  west  campus  students  by  spring  1975. 
The       elective  developed  after  the  director's  death  provided 
Biglish  credit,  only  because  of  the  imount  of  research  students 
were  forced  to  do  if  they=  utilized  the  avail^le  resource  in  the 
Career  Center.    Teachers  taught  on  a  rotational  basis,  initially 
changing  every  si3C  weeks  in  a  semester,  and  later  every  nine  weeks 
in  the  18  week  semester.    All  staff  were  assigned  part  time  to  CE, 
60-80  percent  of  their  time  was  in  the  coimnqn  school. 

The  sudden  ch«ige  of  directors  left  little  plMning  time  for 
the  Fall  1973,  and  thus  once  again  Oi  opened  with  a  poorly  developed 
structure  and  a  partially  developed  curriculum.    Phase-in  was  al- 
ready topical  in  progress  reports*    During  the  1973/74  school  year, 
all  four  West  Campus  alternative  programs  and  budgets  were  consoli- 
dated under  one  coordinator, 

Curriculmn  was  finally  systematized  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  originally  anticipated  but  did  utilize  the  expertise  of  the 
staff  members  in  drwia,  multi  media/audio  viauali  shop  ^d  sewing. 
In  these  areas,  the  15  occupational  clusters  of  OE  were  divided  up 
so  that  on  a  rotational  basis  students  were  exposed  in  one  class  in 
one  semester  tot    environment  ecology,  amed  forces,  cosmetology, 
personal  services,  science  and  he alto  careers,  oceanography,  interior 
design  I  md  advertising,  teaching,  performing  arts,  piiilic  services 
and  todi vidua!  study  of  six  other  jobs  in  the  Career  center.  These 
groupings  were  split  between  two  teachers,  and  students  received 
English  credit.     Students  in  this  course  were  considered  CB  students. 
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Ti  :i  two  other  staff  members  in  a  second  class  covered  such 
areas  as-    basic  tools,  industrial  revolution,  metal,  plumbing, 
graphic  arts,  jobo logy,  agriculture^  home  industries,  and  engineer^ 
ing,  mall  business,  merchandising,  banking^  transportation ^  com- 
mimications ,  clerical/office  careers*     There  were  no  job  oriented 
workshops ,  exhibits  or  demonstrations  and  few  field  trips  durings 
the  1974/75  school  year.     Field  trips  to  job  sites  were  fo'ond  to 
be  inappropriate  for  14  year  olds.     There  was  \^ery  little  to  which 
14  year  olds  could  relate.     Hospitals,  for  eKample,  would  not 
allow  them  to  eKamine  operating  rooms  or  emergency  rooms* 

Because  the  design  of  the  prcgram  was  a  one      tester  elective, 
student  enrollment  never  reached  the  proposed  60--100  student 
range.     In  fact,  after  tlie  first  semester,  student  enrollment 
dropped  by  almesw  30  percent  (from  51  to  36  students) , 

The  interim  director  claimed  that  the  original  director  in- 
tended to  recruit  students  personally  during  Suimner  1973,  but,  due 
to  her  untimely  death,  student  recruitment  during  that  summer  was 
not  attempted.     Except  for  the  interim  director,  the  CE  staff  re- 
lied on  the  counsel  or  referral  ^-ystem*     The  interim  director  re^ 
cruited  students  from  his  drama  class. 


Bolow  is  a  table  showing  the  student  enrollment  in  the  Career 
Exploration  elactive  from  Spring  1973  through  Spring  1976.     In  the 
1975/76  school  year,  m  and  Work/Study  were  functioning  as  one 
under  the  Career  Education  program. 

TABLE  1:     srUDaJT  POPULATION  BY  ETTOICITY 
SPRING  1973   -  1T75/76       ~  ' 

Native 

White        Black        Asian    Chicano    Ajnerican    Other  Total 

^    n_       _i         _1  n 

51 

4     12  36 
1       2  53 
10  31 


n 

% 

n 

%  n 

%  n 

sp.  ^73 

14 

27 

3S 

71  1 

1973/74 

7 

19 

25 

69 

1974/75 

15 

28 

37 

70 

1975/76 

6 

19 

18 

58  4 

13  3 

Noticeable  in  the  above  figuras  is  the  preponderance  of  Black 
studenr.s  involved  in  the  CE  program. 

Institutional  racism  was  dealt  uxLh^  according  to  CE  staff, 
by  exposing  students  to  all  pogsib  id  career  optio.iy,   regardless  of 
race.     This  eeemed  to  beg  the  issues  of  racism  that  are  encountered 
on  the  lob  and  in  the  siGarch  for  work. 
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Increased  enrolimsnt  between  the  1973/74  and  1974/75  school 
years  was  a  direct  result  of  the  cc Asolidation  of  all  four  West 
Campus  alternatives  under  one  director  and  budget. 

There  were  very  few  staff  members  because  the  program  was 
small.     Student /teacher  ratio  ranged  between  7/1  and  13/1,  Follow- 
ing is  a  t^le  showing  the  CE  staff  by  ethnicity  from  Spring  1973  through 
Spring  1975. 

TABLE  2 1     CTRriFlCATED  STAFF  BY  ETI^ICITY^ 
SPRING  1973     -  1974/75   \ 

^"hite  Black  Asian  Total 


Spring  1973  4  1 

1973/74  3  2 


5 


1974/75  3  1  4 


Proportionately,  there  were  more  white  teachers  than  white  students 
involvad  in  Career  EHploration. 

Articulation 

West  Campus  Alternative  9C/Career  Exploration  attracted  only 
20  students  the  first  semester  it  was  to  begin  (Fall  1972) .  Be-" 
cause  of  low  student  interest,  the  program's  implementation  was 
postponed  for  one  semester,  rescheduled  to  open  in  Spring  1973. 
Recruitment  procedures  for  Spring  1973    proved  more  successful  and 
51  students  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Those  recruited  into  the  program  that  first  semester  were 
referred  by  counselors  from  King  and  Willard  Jonior  High  SchooUi 
and  West  Campus,  and  by  the  principal  of  West  Campus.  Although 
the  program  was  geared  for  middle  range  students,  it  quickly  te- 
came  a  *^diMping  ground,"  according  to  the  interim  director,  for 
students  with  behavioral  problems,     in  addition,  middle  range 
students  referred  to  the  program  were  frequently  misled  into  think- 
ing the  program  was  work  study,  that  is,  job  placement* 

A  Career  Center  was  developed  under  the  direction  of  the 
interim  director/drama  teacher.    Without  a  systematic  plan,  h 
nonetheless  did  acquire  materials.     The  Career  Center  of  the  n 
BHS  campus,  affiliated  with  and  developed  by  BESP's  On  Target  pro- 
gram, invited  the  director  to  investigate  its  materials  and  layout, 
but  he  claimed  he  never  had  time  to  do  so.    When  Career  EKploration 
was  consolidated  during  the  1973/74  school  year  with  the  other 
three  West  Campus  alternatives,  the  interim  director  no  longer  re- 
lated to  the  program  as  director  but  rather  as  one  of  tlie  teachers 
on  the  staff. 
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Formally,  there  sould  have  been  articulation  between  Career 
E3^1oration  (for  9th  graders)   and  On  Target  (for  10th  through  12th 
graders)  f  but  students  ragarded  the  two  progrMis  more  as  student 
services  provided  by  the  sites,  and  not  as  autonomous  programs. 
CQOTnon  school  and  BESP  school  students  both  utilized  the  Career 
Canters  on  both  campuses. 

During  the  1974/75  school  year,  the  merger  of  the  West  Campus 
Work /Study  Program  and  Career  Exploration  was  planned*     The  pro- 
posed merger  implied  a  tacit  recognition  that  the  practical  simi- 
larities between  the  two  programs  outweighed  the  theoretical 
differences.     In  theory,  OE  aimed  at  middle  range  students,  whereas 
Work/Study  was  created  for  non-achievers  who  failed  to  make  it  out 
of  the  9th  grade,     in  practice,  CE  was  populated  primarily,  not  by 
middle  range  students,  but  by  low  achievers,  usually  referred  by 
u  counselor.     Thus,  the  distinction  between  the  two  programs  was 
blurred,  leading  to  the  recommendation  by  the  West  Campus  adminis- 
tration and  the  West  Cmpus  alternative  director  that  they  be 
merged. 

The  resistance  from  the  CE  staff  to  merger  with  Work/Study 
seemed  to  be  related  to  the  loss  of  status  in  focusing  energy  on 
'^trc^oble  makers'^  rather  than  middle  range  students. 

The  merger,  implemented  in  Fall  1975,  produced  Career  Educa- 
tion.    This  new  program  integrated  Work/Study's  work  experience, 
both  in  and  out  of  school^  and  features  of  the  Career  Exploration 
program,  which  now  centered  on  utilization  of  the  Career  Center, 
A  memo  from  the  Director  of  Career  Education  (March  1976)  listed 
program  activities  since  the  previous  auttrnmi     field  trips,  visits 
to  employers,  weekly  seminars  for  students  to  discuss  work  related 
problems,  assignment  of  counselors  to  the  Career  Center  to  guide 
students  in  exploring  careers,  participation  by  conrounity  persons 
with  expertise  in  various  careers  in  the  guest  speakers  program, 
main  teniae  of  individual  folders  on  each  student,  which  were  up- 
dated every  three  weeks.     After  the  merger,  the  Career  Center  was 
avail^le  as    n  elective  course  to  any  9th  grade  student  at  West 
Campus . 

Funding 

During  the  five  years  of  BESP  funding^  Career  EKploration 
received  $19,462,  or  ,62  percent  of  tlie  total  BESP  site  budget. 
Even  though  CE  did  not  begin  operation  until  the  Spring  1973  semester, 
the  program  was  allocated  several  hundred  dollars  prior  to  that  time. 
In  the  1971/72  school  year,  CE  spent  $562  in  capital  outlay  for 
equipment.     The  bulk  of  the  CE  BESP  money  was  spent  between  Spring 
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1973  and  Spring  1975^  half  of  it  went  toward  salaries  for  certi^ 
ficated  and  classified  staff,  the  other  half  went  toward  field 
trips,  conferences  a^d  travel  eKpenses ,  instructional  and  office 
materials^  capital  outlay  for  aquipment.     Classified  salaries 
were  allocated  funds  only  in  the  1974/75  school  year,  and  capital 
axpenditures  occurred  during  the  years  prior  to  1974/75  when  all 
West  CajT.nus  alternative  prog  rains  wer      ncorpo  rated  undar  one  bud-- 
get  and  prograi^. 

Mostly r  the  CS.  BESP  funds  pai-fi  salaries  and  purchased  materials 
for  the  Career  Center,     Field  trips  and  guest  speakers  were  minor 
items r  as  these  features  of  the  program  were  only  partially  im- 
plemented.    During  the  1975/76  school  year  all  West  Campus  Alter- 
natives v/ere  allocated  a  total  of  $22,150,     Of  this  ainount,  $15,60Cr 
went  for  certificated  and  classified  salaries.     Another  $2,500 
went  for  consultants-   fees.     Instructional  and  office  f^plies  and 
field  trips  were  allocated  budgets  of  $3,0Q0  and  $700  respectively. 
How  much  of  the  1975/76  budget  went  toward  the  Career  Education 
program  is  unknown* 

Evaluation 

CE  had  no  mechanism  for  evaluating  either  curriculum  or  the 
students  incorporated  into  its  design,     Attitudinal  surveys  regard- 
ing job  interests  were  administered  through  the  Career  Center. 
These  tests  included  the  Kuder  Interest  Test,  SM  Interest  Profile 
and  Vocabulary  Test  on  Careers. 

Simulating  work  sites  on  West  Campus  students  compiled  ''employer 
reports  on  the  job  performance  of  their  peers. 

The  program  materials  were  geared  to  middle  range  students. 
However,  counselors  referred  problem  students  and  underachievers 
to  th,e  program,  and  much  of  the  available  career  related  materials 
was  inappropriate  for  most  of  these  students  who  were  reading  below 
yxade  level,     Beiaiu  ^Kill^  testing  was  left  to  the  common  school. 
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mST  CAMPUS;     HUI   (^a  West  Campus  Alternative  9A) 


ABSTRACT 

HUI  was  the  9th  grade  school  for  high  potential  students,  or 
"mentally  gifted  minors,"  as  state  law  phrases  it. 

Launched  a  year  before  BESP  funding  became  available,  the 
program  was  then  -ulded  by  the  ^^Berkaley  Plan,"  which  was  intended 
to  make  it  less  ^exclusively  white  and  upper  middle  class  than  such 
programs  are  ordinarily.    To  achieve  this  purpose  differentiated 
admission  stmdards  were  est^lished  for  ethnic  minorities* 
Initial  impact  of  BESP  seemed  to  serve  this  purpose.     In  the  pre- 
BESP  school  year  the  student  body  was  70  percent  white?  in  BESP^s 
first  year  it  was  55  percent  white*     Since  then,  however,  the  trend 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.    By  1975/76  the  percentage  of 
white  students  had  climbed  to  65  percent,  whereas  the  percentaga 
of  Black  students  declined  from  28  percent  in  1971/72  to  22  percent 
in  1975/76, 

Thus,  BESP  did  not  produce  a  sustained  improvement  in  ethnic 
mix.  BESP's  most  distinctive  contributions  to  HUX  were  funds  for 
additional  staff  and  a  variety  of  materials^  and  in-service  staff 
training*  This  did  not  make  for  a  qualitative  change  in  HUI;  it 
served  to  enrich  what  already  was  a  rich  academic  program.  In  an 
eKercise  of  noblesse  oblige,  HUI  shared  materials  and  mmm  of  its 
BESP  fimds  with  its  less  prestigious  co-inhabitants  of  VJest  Campus. 
At  its  peak  (1971/72)  HUI  enrolled  342  students  and  although  this 
levelled  off  to  the  270  r^ge,  it  retained  the  largest  enrollment 
by  far  among  the  BESP  programs  on  West  Campus. 

Given  the  character  of  the  school  and  the  selection  of  its 
student  body,  its  students  did  well  academically  before  BESP, 
during  BESP,  and  presumably  will  continue  to  do  well  after  BESP* 
HUI  was,  by  definition,  a  tracking  instrument.     This  essential 
quality  was  subsidized-^and  not  altered—by  BESP  money. 
HUI  seemed  destined  to  continue  after  ESP  funding  ceased,  but 
a  massive  reshuffling  of  students  in  BUSD,  necessitated  by  the 
requirement  that  several  schools  be  brought  up  to  statf  -mandated 
oarthquake  safety  standards,  resultwd  in  a  total  raorganiEation 
of  West  Campus  and  dismemberment  of  HUI  in  1976/77, 
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EI^RGENCT  IN  T^AL  PLAN 


The  West  Campus  HUI  program  originated  in  the  high  potential 
prograTn  which  began  operations  at  West  CaiTipus  in  Fall  1970*  Stu= 
dents  in  that  program  were  those  identified  by  state  testing  as 
"mentally  gifted"  plus  those  identified  by  teachers  and  counselors 
either  diagnostically  or  through  intuition  as  students  who  po^ 
tentially  would  benefit  from  exposure  to  a  high-=  academic-level 
program.     This,  in  effect,  wa,s  the  Berkeley  Plan*     The  Berkeley 
Plar.  was  aimed  at  bringing  other  than  middle  and  upper  class  white 
students  into  a  high  potential  program. 

Fall  1970,  the  West  Campus  principal   (later  BESP  director) , 
a  sma^i  group  of  parents   (Berkeleyans  for  Academic  EKcelle^ce, 
then  known  as  Berkeley  Association  for  the  Gifted) ,  students  and 
teachers  began  discussions  of  alternative  means  to  deal  with  the 
diverse  abilities  in  heterogeneous  classes.    The  focus  was  on  the 
advanced  students* 

Discussions  led  to  an  old  device;     tracking*     The  West  C^pus 
High  Potential  prcgram  began  operation  in  Fall  1970,  with  commit- 
ment from  the  Berkeleyans  for  Academic  EKcelfence  to  develop  re- 
cruitment procedures  for  students  not  state-identified  as  mentally 
gifted  but  with  potential  to  blossom  in  an  environment  offered  by 
a  high  potential  program.    The  purpose  of  the  Berkeley  Plan  was 
to  counteract  the  practice  of  tracking  as  a  means  of  racial 
separatism  for  white  students. 

When  federal  funding  became  available,  the  West  Campus  high 
potential  program,  under  the  principal's  direction,  submitted  a 
proposal  for  the  BESP  package  of  June  1971*     Originally  known  as 
V/est  Campus  Alternative  9A,  it  soon  was  renane4.HUI|  Hawaiian  for 
'^working  together*"    According  to  the  June  1971  proposal,  students 
eligible  for  HUI/9A  were  those  students  identified  by  state  stan» 
dards  as  mentally  gifted  and  etonic  minority  students  who  were 
identified  under  the  Berkeley  Plan  as  potential  high  achievers  or 
were  qualified  under  a  state  law  (AB  807) ,  which  provided  for 
selection  by  a  screening  committee  rathpr  than  through  standard 
testing. 

Teachers  of  HP  classes  from  the  1970/71  school  year  were  re-- 
cruited  to  help  plan  the  program*    The  director  was  appointed  at- 
that  time,     Progr^  goals  v^erei     smaller  pupil-teacher  groups, 
more  diverse  courses  than  at  the  conmon  schools     increased  student 
motivation f  initiative  and  sense  of  responsibility j  and  creation 
of  a  c]oser  working  relationship  between  students  and  teachers* 
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Initially  scheduled  to  open  in  the  Spring  1972  semestar^  HUl 
opened  in  Fall  1971,  thanks  to  staff  planning  during  the  Sumier 
of  1971,     HUl  was  the  only  BESP  school  that  npanad  ahead  of, 
ratter  th^  behind,  schedule.     The  curriculum  for  the  fiMt  year 
of  BESP  operation  was  planned  by  HP  aiglish  and  history  teachers; 
thus  the  focus  was  on  English  and  history.     In  Fall  1972,  math 
and  science  teachers  were  recruited.     Art,  music  and  independent 
study  were  also  added  to  the  HUl  curriculum.     However,  in  adding 
all  the  disciplines  to  the  program  in  1972/73,  the  HUl  staff 
^  found  that  the  student-teacher  rapport,  facilitatad  by  small 
class  size,  was  thwarted  because  classes  were  enlarged.  Class 
size  averaged  ^out  25  to  30  students,  smaller  for  independent 
projects s 

HUl  English  and  history  classes  were  required  for  students 
in  the  HtJl  program,  all  other  classes  were  slectives,  with  much 
crossover  into  the  coiroon  school,     Htjl  teachers  taught  common 
school  classes  in  addition  to  their  HUl  assignment.    The  curricula 
provided  by  HUl  through  the  five  years  of  BESP  funding  has  not 
undergone  any  major  transforations.     Core  curricula  has  remained, 
plus  courses  in  science,  mathi  foreign  language^  physical  education 
and  artt 

Non-traditional  time  scheduling,  instituted  in  1974/75  at 
HUl,  has  allowed  students  to  choose  "alternative"  day  classes  or 
"t.^nular"  classes*     The  '-alternative"  day  provided  students  with 
special  courses*  such  as  Hawaiian  legends #  Asian,  Chinese  and 
Italian  cooking,  and  field  trips  to  such  places  as  the  San  Fran- 
cis? co  Asian  Art  Museum,  U.        Berkeley's  Lawence  Hall  of  Science, 
Silkscreening  workshops.  Batik  workshopSi  or  the  San  Francisco  Zoo, 

HUl  has  also  developed  a  smmner  school  program  for  incoming 
and  outgoing  HUl  students. 

An  ongoing  project  of  the  HUl  staff  has  been  the  development 
of  a  multi-culturaA  curriculum.     But  implementation  has  never  been 
successful.     The  multi-cultural  approach,  as  the  HUl  staff  called 
it,  was  seen  as  a     -iadi    helping  students  understand  the  ethical 
and  cognitive  contributions  to  the  human  experience  in  all  areas 
of  learning^  broadening  values  by  undarstanding  the  ideals  and 
mores  of  many  peoples,  and  miderstanding  the  effects  of  modern 
technology  on  the  world. 

This  triad  was  never  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  though 
some  multi-cultural  courses  were  offered,  broaching  an  anthro- 
pological focus.     Some  of  these  classes  included;    Tradition  and 
Change  in  Three  Societies   (Asia,  Latin  America  and  Africa)^  Trouble 
Spots  (using  current  e*^ents  as  the  springboard  to  study  the  cultural, 
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political^  religious,  social  and  athnic  characteristics  of  peoples 
''in  the  news") 

As  stated  earlier^  students  were  recruited  into  the  program 
through  state  tests  that  identified  mentally  gifted  students,  the 
Berkeley  Plan  and  AB  807.     The  director  reported  that  based  on 
these  criteria,  he  selected  students  for  tiie  program* 

During  the  1972/73  school  year,  20  tenth  graders  were  included 
in  the  progrM.     Due  to  resistance  from  the  BHS  administration  and 
the  overabundance  of  paper  work  involved,  HUI  returned  to  9th  graders 
only  in  1973/74. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  student  population  of  HUI 
from  Fall  1970  through  Spring  1976  by  ethnicity, 

TABLE  1 :      STUDENT  POPULATION  BY  ETHNICITY, 
1970/71  -  1975/76  " 

Native 

White        Black        Asian    Chicane    Mierican    Other  Total 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

%  n 

% 

n 

1970/71 

167 

70 

43 

IB 

24 

10 

1 

5 

2 

240 

1971/72 

188 

55 

95 

28 

49 

14 

7 

2 

1 

-  2 

1 

342 

1972/73* 

144 

53 

73 

27 

43 

16 

4 

2 

1 

-  5 

2 

270 

1973/74 

146 

59 

58 

23 

34 

14 

3 

1 

8 

3 

249 

1974/75 

177 

64 

52 

19 

37 

13 

1 

1 

9 

3 

276 

1975/76 

180 

65 

60 

22 

32 

12 

4 

1 

276 

*Includes  twenty  10th  graders 


In  an  effort  to  achieve  ethnic  balance,  white  students  were 
adinitted  only  if  they  scored  in  the  99*9  pereentile  on  standardized 
tests ,  whereas  Black  students  were  admitted  on  the  basis  of  referrals 
by  teachers ,  counselors  and/or  parents* 

In  the  Fall  1972  semester ,  Black  students  reported  that  on  the 
whole  HUI  was  an  extension  of  the  traditional  school  system*  During 
the  1972/73  school  year,  at  least  seven  Black  students  were  placed 
arbitrarily  in  each  of  the  HUI  English  and  history  classes  in  order 
to  eliminata  the  tendency  to  isolation  because  they  were  so  few  in 
the  program*     One  counselor  claimed  that  peer  pressure  from  outside 
the  program  was  such  as  to  prevent  high  potential  Black  students 
from  enrolling.    The  image  of  HUI  in  West  Campus  and  throughout  the 
district  was  one  of  an  "elite"  white' school.     After  the  first  year 
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of  BESP  funding^  the  student  population  levelled  out  at  around 
250-275. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  staff  ethnicity  of  HUI  from 
Fall  1970  through  Jima  1976*     As  with  the  student  ethnic  distri- 
bution r  mora  than  50  percent  of  the  stAff  was  white. 

TABLE  2 1     STAFF  BY  ETmiCITY,   1970/71  -  1975/76 

Native 

t^.ita        Black        Asian    Chicano    American    OTher  Total 
n__%n__j^n__%^^n_      %n         %  n 

1970/71  ethnicity  unknowTi  g* 

1971/72  ethnicity  unknovm  q** 

1972/73  9      60       5       33  1         7  15*** 

1973/74  7       58       3       25  1         8  1        8  12** 

1974/75  7      64       3       27  1        9  11** 

1975/76  10      62       5       31                 '16  16** 


*No  director  1970/71. 

**lncludes  one  white  classified  staff,  rest  are  certificated, 
***Five  full  time  at  HUI. 


Unique  to  the  HUI  program  was  tht  focus  on  the  education  of 
the  teachers  involved.     While  in-service  training  was  practiced 
throughoi-  the  district  through  BESP  funding,  at  HUI  the  training 
was  utilised  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  major  purpose  for  the  in-service  training  of  HUI  teachers 
was  to  improve  "teacher-to-teacher  relationships"  (according  to 
the  November  1,  1971  -  March  3,  1972  Progress  Report)*  Weekly 
meetings,  afternoon  workshops,  all-day  curriculum  planning  sessions, 
retreats,  occasional    staff  dinners  led  to  the  development  and 
strength  of  unity  among  HUI  staff  mertsers,     milm  personal  rela- 
tionships were  enhanced,  developing  m.ore  professional  approac^kes  to 
working  with  high  potential  students  was  also  included  in  training 
workshops*    Leadership  development,  curriculum  development,  com=- 
munications  skills,  etc.,  were  prime  ingredients  of  HUI  teacher 
training* 

Trained  psychologists  were  brought  in  at  different  times  to 
work  with  the  staff  in  developing  the  group 'r  ability  to  work  to-- 
gether  in  greater  understanding  of  each  other.     In  addition,  BESP 
training  workshops  attended  by  HUI  staff  included:     Kihancing  the 
Self  Image  of  the  Minority  Child,  ^^ite  Teachers  in  a  Multi-cultural 
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School,  Leadership/Staff  Relation  Training,  etc,     TOI  staff  attempted 
to  bring  the  coimnon  school  staff  into  training  workshops  by  providing 
funds  for  substituta  teachers  out  of  the  HUI  B?rp  budget,     one  conmion 
school  teacher,  however,   felt  that  ±n  bringing  subs  inland  with  HUI 
teachers  leaving  at  various  times  throughout  the  school  year  for 
training  sessions,  students'  education  was  Mnnecessarily  interrupted ^ 
in  addition,  staff  members  who  did  not  attend  the  workshops  were 
left  to  deal  with  the  subs  and  the  inevit^le  chaos  that  ensues  in 
the  classroom. 

Teachers  at  HUI  often  took   on  the  role  of  counselor,  much  to 
the  dismay  of  the  West  Campus  counselors.    West  Campus  counselors 
aave   varying  views  of  the  HUI  students.     Some  felt   that  HUI  Black  stu= 
dents  needed     special  counseling  to  help  them  understMd  their 
"special  status,"    The  seeming  intent  of  the  "special  counseling" 
was  to  let  the  Black  high  potential  students  know  they   had    a  privi-- 
leged  position  in  the  uppar  echelons  of  the  school  hierarchy.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  counselors  felt  that  white  students  in  HUI 
needed  special  co^onsaling  in  order  to  prevent  snobbishness. 

Decision^making  power  was  concentrated  in  the  BESP  West  Campus 
Coordinator  who  was  also  director  of  HUI^  and  chaiman  of  the  Social 
Science /History  Department  at  West  Campus,     The  parent  group  most 
involved  with  HUI  was  an  outside,  BUSD^wide     organization  called 
Ber.keleyans  for  Academic  Excellences     its  rien^ership was  almost  ex= 
clusively  white  and  middle  and  upper  class*     The  only  case  of  power- 
sharing  with  parents  was  the  approval  of  the  overall  West  Campus 
budget ^  presented  to  the  larger  West  Campus  parent  coMnittee* 

In  June  1974,  the  coordinator  of  the  BUSD  High  Potential  pro- 
gram reported  that  22  percent  of  the  total  BUSD  student  population 
were  state-^idantif ied  as  mentally  gifted.     (Compared  to  2  percent 
for  the  Nation,  and  3  percent  for  California),     Of  Berkeley's  state- 
identified  gifted  students  71  percent  were  white   (2152/3043),  In 
addition  to  those  identified  by  the  state ^  BUSD  also  had  175  ethnic 
minority  students  identified  by  the  Berkeley  Plan  included  in  the 
district's  high  potential  prograin* 


In  the  1973/74  school  year^  for  which  district-'wida  figures  of 
state-identified  and  Berkeley  Plan-identified  high  potential  students 
are  avail^le,  HUI  had  8  percent  {N^249)  of  the  total  BUSD  high  po- 
tential students  (N-3^218), 

ARTICULATION 

HUI  was  unique  in  that  the  entire  site  was  officially  designated 
as  high  potential.     However^  the  existence  of  a  district=wide  high 
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potential  program      suggests  tracking  both  befora  and  after  the 
9th  grade  watershed*     In  this  sense,  HUI  served  as  a  conspicuous 
link  in  an  articulation  chain,  but  not  within  the  BESP  system* 
To  be  sure,  Model  School  A  would  seem  like  an  appropriate  degti^ 
nation  for  HUI  students  going  on  to  high  school,  but  there  Was  no 
alterriative  at  the  jiinior  high  level  that  "naturally"  fed  HUj, 

From  Fall  1971  through  Spring  1975,  HUI  was  allocated  3^75 
percent   ($118,004)  of  the  total  BESP  site  budget.     In  the  1975/76 
school  year^  all  four  West  Campus  alternatives  were  coordinated 
under  one  token  BESP  budget  of  $22,150, 

In  a  report  dated  July  1974,  a  HUI  teacher  described  in  detail 
how  HUI  shared  its  BESP  wealth  with  the  coimon  school,     HUI  staff 
claimed  that  it  shared  all  audio  visual  material  ordered  for  the 
HUI  program,  provided  money  to  pay  for  substitute  teachers  sq 
comnon  s^ool  staff  could  attenC  in-service  training  sessions^ 
provided  75  percent  of  the  funds  that  enabled  classes  in  literature/ 
creative  writing,  and  improvisational  drama  to  have  new  teKtg  (HUI 
students  were  enrolled  in  all  these  corrmon  school  classes)  t  pr^" 
vided  funds  to  purchase  printing  machinery  to  assist  the  graphic 
arts  and  art  metal  teachers,  sponsored  a  part  time  art  teaeh%^  and 
supplied  money  to  buy  necessary  materials  (HUI  students  were  en= 
rolled  in  these  classes  too) , 

In  all/  63  percent  of  the  HUI  budget  between  1971  and  1975 
went  for  salaries.    Twenty  percent  or  $23 ^ 539  went  toward  instruc- 
tional m.aterials  and  office  supplies.     Conferences/  travel  expanses, 
and  field  trips  consigned  $6/149  or  5  percent  of  the  budget  over  the 
four  years,     rapital  outlay  for  equipment  amounted  to  $7,431  or  6 
percent  of  the  HUI  budget.     (This  money  was  spent  between  Fall  1971 
and  Spring  1974,  most  of  it  during  the  1972/73  school  year*) 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  HUI  budget  between  1971  an^  1975 
went  toward  salaries  and  materials,  and  because  HUI  teachers  also 
taught  at  the  coTOnon  school,  and  HUI  students  also  were  enrolled 
in  common  school  classes/  much  of  the  HUI  BESP  funds  served  tp 
supplement  the  ^nrrjnon  school  budget. 

EVAI.UATION 

In  the  June  1971  proposal  to  OE/ESP,  HUI  provided  for  evalU'^ 
ation  and  measurement  of  program  effectiveness.    Narrative  reports, 
teacher-student  observation/  questionnaires/  interviews  with 
teachers  and  students,  and  district  approved  measurements  we^e  the 
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means  by  which  HUI  was  to  assess  its  effectiveness  in  providing 
continued  academic  achieveMnt  for  high  potential  students* 

HUI  did  utilize  teacher/student  observations,  but  the  results 
are  not  available.     Most  of  toe  evaluative  strategies  utilized  by 
the  HUI  staff  were  geared  toward  helping  the  teachers  better  meet 
the  needs  of  high  potential  students.     By  1974/75,  HUI  stopped 
making  site  surveys  on  the  assumption  that  toe  Level  I  and  II 
evaluation  components  could  do  a  better  job,  and  had  more  time  to 
commit  to  those  surveys  than  did  the  HUI  staff  and  director. 

Standardized  testing  showed  above  average  scores  for  HUI 
students.     Below  are  the  grade  equivalent  scores  of  ISA's  sample 
students  in  CTBS  tests  for  the  1974/75  school  year. 


TABLE  3:     MEAN  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS,    ISA  SAMPLE, 

HUI  GRADE  9  " '  '  ~ 

Reading  Language  Math 

Fall  1974                   12.222  10.911  12.188 

n                                27  27  26 

Spring  1975                12.193  12.465  12.365 

n                                28  26  26 


Of  the  429  honor  roll  students  at  West  Canpus  in  the  winter 
of  1975,  194   (45%)  were  HUI  students,^  70  percent  of  HUI  students 
were  on  the  honor  roll,     (HUI  student  population  comprised  27  per^ 
cent  of  the  West  Campus  population  in  1974/75),     Of  the  52  West 
Campus  students  with  4.0  G.P.A.,  38  were  HUI  students;  of  the  141 
students  with  3.5  to  3.9  G,P.A.,  79  ware  HUI  students i  and,  of  the 
236  students  with  3.0  to  3.4  G.P,A.,   78  were  HUI  students. 

The  scores  of  HUI  students,  both  on  standardized  tests  and  in 
grade  point  averages,  are  impressive,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  would  have  been  less  impressive  if  there  had  been  no 
BESP.    Most  of  the  students,  after  all,  were  in  HUI  because  they 
had  previously  scored  in  the  99.     pereentile  on  standardized  tests. 
Most  of  them  also  asmm  from  the  ethnic  (white)  and  oocioeconomio 
(upper  or  middle  class)  origins  that  have  traditionally  st^-'»ped 
the  academie  high  achievers  in  our  schTOl  system.     If  ESP  -  '  con- 
ceived as  an  instrument  for  change,  then  HUl's  service  to  this 
purpose  evokes  toe  French  aphorism i    the  more  things  change  the 
more  they  remain  the  s^e. 
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WEST  CA^gUSl  WORK/STUDY  AND  PRAGMATICS  (aka  West  Cajnpus  Alterna- 
tive 9B) 


ABSTRACT 

Work/Sfcudy,   launched  with  BESP  tnoney  in  Fall  1971,  was  developed 
as  a  prograjn  for  students  who  had  spent  a  year  in  the  9th  grade  but 
v;ere  not  advanced  to  the  10th  becauae  of  academiG  and/or  behavioral 
profalems. 

The  stated  aim  was  to  change  their  attitude  and  behavior  by 
providing  them  with  work  opportunities,  either  on^campus   (e,g,,  as 
tsachers'  helpers  or  cafeteria  workers)  or  off=cainpus  (e.g.,  as 
department  store  clerks  or  animal  shelter  employees) ,     They  received 
compensation  either  in  cash  or  course  credit.    Because  of  limited 
job  opportimities  off-^campus,  most  of  the  work  was  in^school  for 
course  credit,    work  assignment  was  theoretically  contingent  upon  a 
student's  regular  attendance  at  coiranan  school  classes.  Theoretically, 
the  classes  were  selected  for  the  student  on  the  basis  of  the  teachers' 
special  competence  or  interest  in  teaching  such  problem  students. 
The  theoretical  guidelines  were  generally  ignored  in  practice. 

In  1974,  informally  in  the  Spring  and  formally  in  the  Fall,  a 
daily  "Pragmatics"  period  was  introduced.    This  consisted  of  lec- 
tures (e.g.,  on  such  subjects  as  job  applications  and  good  behavior) 
and  "rap  sessions       These  sessions  ware  conducted  by  administrative 
and  counseling  personnel.     They  were  supposed  to  be  rehabilitative. 

At  its  peak  (1973/74)  Work/Study  served  58  students,  91  percent 
of  them  Black. 

There  is  no  evidence  tiiat  Work/Study  effectively  served  a  re- 
habilitative purpose  by  modifying  attitude  and/or  behavior.  Indeed, 
its  merger  with  Career  Exploration  in  Fall  1975  to  be  absorbed  into 
a  program  called  Career  Education  suggests  a  district  judgment  that 
it  did  not  fulfill  its  stated  mission.     For  students  it  never  was 
truly  an  alternative.    For  the  district  it  was  another  variety  of 
residual  program  into  which  a  particular  g^oup  of  problem  students 
could  be  tracked. 
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EMERGENT  IN  LOCAL  Ptm 


West  Campus  Alternative  9B/^^ork/Study  was  created  by  the  West 
Campus  principal  in  Spring  1971  and  submitted  to  OE/ESP  with  the 
amended  BESP  proposal  in  June  1971,    Work/Study  was  designed  to 
serve  those  students  who  had  failed  academiGally  and  had  been  de- 
tained at  West  CmpuB,     Initially,  Work/study  was  SGheduled  to 
operate  for  only  one  semester  but  upon  reqonmendation  of  the  West 
Campus  vice  principal^  it  continued  operations.    West  Campus  had 
a  constant  group  of  failures,  usually  numbering  aromid  50  students 
per  yearp 

The  proposal  submitted  to  OE/ESP  in  June  1971  asserted  that 
the  Work/Study  program  for  9th  grade  retainees  would  provide  basic 
skills  and  attempt  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  school  in 
those  students  who  had  been  ignored,  alienated,  and/or  turned  off 
to  school  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  kept  back  form  proceed- 
ing to  the  lOth  grade-    Attitudinal  changes  would  result  from  posi- 
tive working  experiences,  compensated  with  either  money  or  course 
credit.     It  was  hoped  that  education  would  appear  to  be  relevant 
to  these  students,  and  that  they  would  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility through  work  experience* 

There  were  two  parts  to  the  Work/Study  progr^.     One  was  job 
placement  either  on-site  at  West  Campus  as  teachers*  helpers, 
cafeteria  workers,  or  off-site  in  such  fields  as  sales  clerks  In 
department  stores,  aides  in  school  libraries,  animal  shelters,  etc. 
Theoretically,  if  a  student  persisted  in  cutting  classes  (as  this 
was  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  retention  in  the  9th  grade  level) , 
the  student  would  not  be  allowed  to  keep  his^er  job.     In  practice, 
however,  this  did  not  bear  out. 

The  second  facet  of  the  Work/study  program  was  course  pro- 
gramming in  which  students  were  to  be  assigned  to  coimnon  school 
classes  on  the  basis  of  the  teachers.    Those  teachers  with  the 
greatest  capacity  to  create  personal  and  positive  relationships 
with  students  and  those  teachers  most  responsive  to  the  aims  of  the 
program  were  to  be  earTnarked  for  Work/Study  students.    This  part  of 
the  program  was  not  implemented.     Students  were  not  given  consider- 
ation with  respect  to  course  scheduling,  and  in  fact,  sOTie  students 
were  placed  with  the  same  teachers  who  flunked  them  the  semester 
before,     in  all,  between  ^e  program's  Inception  in  Fall  1971  through 
Spring  1974,  tlie  only  functioning  facet  was  job  placement,  and  that 
was  primarily  In-school  work  experience  Cnm) . 

In  the  1974/75  school  year  when  all  four  West  Campus  alterna- 
tive programs  wort  consolidated  imder  one  director  and  budget,  the 
Work/Study  prograin  was  de-emphasiied  in  terms  of  target  student 
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population,  and  teacher  sensitivity  to  ratainaas*     Tha  only  aspect 
of  the  program  actually  oparating  at  this^  tima  was  the  job  place'- 
menti  avan  with  this^  many  studants  ramainad  unemployed* 

In  Spring  1974  the  coordinator  of  all  four  alternative  programs 
at  West  Campus  recoOTnended  the  merger  of  Work/Study  and  Career 
Exploration  for  the  1974/75  school  year.     The  merger  was  delayad  until 
the      1975/76  school  year,  however #  because  of  rasistance  from  the 
CE  staff*     It  seams  the  CE  program  geared  for  middle  range  students 

(even  though  not  attracting  these  students)  was  felt  to  be  quite 
different  from  job  placement  for  low  achievers  and  retainees  who 

were  tracked  into  Work/Study.    The  CE  staff  came  up  with  a  sug^ 
gestion  to  avoid  the  merger,  and  toat  was  to  have  potential  9th 
grade  repeaters  meet  daily  the  first  ^riod  in  the  same  classroom. 
These  sessions  began  in  the  Spring  1974  semester  and  were  formal^ 
ized  by  Septentoer  1974,     l^e  new  program  was  called  "Pra^natics , " 
and  became  a  part  of  the  VJork/study  project. 

Pragmatics  encompassed  the        staff  suggestion  of  daily  ses== 
sions  with  students  in  order  to  "rehs^Dilitate"  the  students  through 
closer  staff  contact  with  them  and  their  parents.     Oft  a  rotational 
basis,  the  West  Campus  vice  principal^  administrative  assistant, 
coordinator  of  student  support  services,  school  guidance  consultant 
and  three  counselors  met  with  the  students*     Lectures  on  such  topics 
as  job  applications^  proper  behavior ,  and  general  rap  sessions  be- 
tween students  Md  counselors  were  the  format  for  the  Pra^atics 
class* 

Tha  original  target  students  were  those  failing  the  conroon 
school  program,  but  with  the  addition  of  Pragmatics  to  Work/Study^ 
the  program  atoitted  any  student  interested  in  a  Work/study  situ-^ 
ation  and  paid  work  experience i  either  in  or  out  of  school  (OWE)  * 
In  addition  to  jobs#  students  ware  required  to  take  five  common 
school  classes  daily* 

In  the  1975/76  school  year,  Work/Study  tad  Career  Exploration 
merged  under  the  Career  Education  program.     In  this  umbrella  pro^ 
gram.  Career  Education,  ITO  and  CTffi,  Career  Center  and  interaction 
with  the  Berkeley  Workreation  program  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
e^^osing  students  to  careers  and  work  experience  and  to  positively 
affect  attitudinal  change  in  students.    The  Work/Study  facet  of 
Career  Education  no  longer  dealt  primarily  with  turned  off  students, 
under  achievers,  low  achievers,  or  retainees,     ^tiier,  students 
from  every  ethnic  background,  students  who  ware  experiencing  aca- 
demic success  in  school,  students  who  used  the  Career  Center  regu- 
larly and/or  who  dropped  into     the  center,  students  who  needed 
special  skills  training,  students  who  received  wages  from  employers 
and/or  Wast  Canpus  Bnd  students  receiving  only  credit  from  Wast 
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Cmpus  ware  involved  in  the  Career  Education  progrm. 


FDllowing  is  a  table  depicting  toe  ethnic  composition  of  the 
students  enrQlled  in  the  Work/Study  prograrn  from  Fall  1971  thrsugh 
Spring  1976,     In  the  1975/76  school  year  it  was  incoi:poratad  in 
the  larger  Career  Education  prograjn* 

TABLE  1;     STUDENT  POPmATION  BY  ETHNICITY,  1971/72-1975/76 

Native 

American  Otlier  Total 
n         %    n      %  _n 

48 
41 
58 
24 

31 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

n 

_% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  _% 

1971/72 

6 

12 

33 

79 

2 

4 

2  4 

1972/73 

6 

15 

30 

73 

3 

2  5 

1973/74 

3 

5 

53 

91 

2  3 

1974/75 

5 

21 

18 

75 

1 

4 

1975/76 

6 

19 

18 

58 

4 

13 

3  10 

Student  enrollment  in  Work/Study  was  low  throughout  the  BESP 
years.     The  drop  in  enrollment  between  1973/74  and  1974/75  (from 
58  to  24  students)  may  be  attributed  to  toe  shriiycing  availability 
of  jobs  in  toe  aommunity  and  the  minimum  wage  increase  from  $1.65/ 
hour  to  $2  /hour. 


Figures  for  1974/75  and  1975/76  do  not  include  those  students 
participating  in  toe  Career  Center  and  other  facets  of  toe  lat^rella 
Career  Education  program.    Total  student  involvement  in  Work/Study 
and  Career  Center  use  in  1974/75  is  presented  below. 

Native 

Asian    Chicano     American  Other  Total 

n     i_  L   J.     ^       1«  2_    *  n 
1974/75       20       14     106     72       17  12     4        3  147 


White 
n  % 


Black 
n  % 


Student  enrollment  in  the  untorella  Career  Education  program  at  West 
Campus  in  1975/76  was;     31  in  Work/Study,  30  in  Out  of  School  Work 
Experience,  185  in  In  School  Work  Experience,  30  in  Career  Explar- 
ation  program,  ^d  27  who  utilised  the  Career  Center.    These  figures 
total  303  students. 

Noticeable  in  all  the  figures  is  the  majority  of  Black  students 
connected  with  the  progr^  throughout  toe  BESP  funding  period, 
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staffing  in  the  Work/Study  program  consisted  primarily  of  a 
director  and  jc^  coordinator  for  students  involved  in  IWE  and  CMEf 
and  an  instructional  aide  for  Pragmatics*    The  Pra^atlcs  aida^ 
salaried  by  HUI  in  1974/75,  was  retained  by  West  Campus  in  1975/76 ^ 
Program  directors  at  variouo  tiMS  had  secondary  responsibility  to 
Work/Study^  their  primary  duties  were  as  vice  principal  or  West 
Campus  alternative  coordinator,  or  some  such  atoinistrative  posi^ 
tion  for  the  entire  complex.     Because  there  were  no  classes  in  the 
Work/Study  program  there  was  no  need  for  a  staff*     In  the  Prag^ 
matics  classes/  as  mentioned  previously *  West  Campus  comiselors 
supervised  the  cIass  and  counseled  students  on  a  rotational  basis. 

Primary  emphasis  of  the  entire  program,  prior  to  the  merger 
with  CE  and  the  addition  of  the  Pragmatics  faceti  was  job  placement, 

ARTICULATICN 

The  Work/Study  program  was  initially  aimed  at  those  students 
who  needed  extra  motivation  to  complete  9th  grade  requirements* 
It  later  expanded  to  include  potential  problem  students,  that  is^ 
students  who  would  probably  be  retained  at  West  Campus  because  of 
poor  class  attendance,  low  or  underaAievers* 

The  alternative  to  the  Work/Study  program  for  retainees  was 
the  East  Campus  continuation  school,  and  until  Spring  1974,  United 
Nations  West  (formerly  Garvey  Institute) • 

Students  were  primarily  tracked  into  tiie  Work /Study  through 
the  junior  high  school  coimselors  and  coimselors  at  West  Campus, 
It  was  hoped  that  involving  students  in  positive  work  experience 
(through  in-»school  and  out-of "-school  working  situations)  would 
change  their  attitudes  toward  school, 

FUNDING 

Between  Fall  1971  and  spring  1975  Work/Study  was  allocated 
$62,764,  or  2  percent  of  the  total  BESP  site  budget.     In  the 
1975/76  school  year,  imder  one  budget,  the  West  Campus  Alternatives 
were  allocated  $22^150  (.7%  of  the  total  BESP  budget,) 

The  focus  of  the  Work/Study  program  was  to  provide  students 
j^s  as  a  means  of  changing  their  attitudes  toward  school.  Because 
of  this,  most  of  the  Work/Study  BESP  budget,  between  1971  ^d  1975, 
went  toward  hourly  wages  of  students  holding  jobs  through  Work/Study, 
The  ^ount  allocated  was  60  ^rcent  of  the  Work/Study  budget  between 
1971  md  1975  or  $37,636  (typed  as  classified  hourly  salaries  in 
budget) . 
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other  salaries,  such  as  certificated  hourly,  classified 
monthly  and  service  contracts  used  26  percent  (or  $16^517}  of 
the  Work/Study  budget  during  the  period  19  71-1975.     Most  of  this 
went  toward  the  classified  montoly  salary  of  the  job  ooordinator/ 
coimunity  liaison  person  during  the  1973/74  and  1974/75  school 
ye  ars  * 

Three  percent  of  the  budget  (?2^D19)  went  toward  office 
materials  and  instructional  sypplies  and  books;  8  percsri-  went 
tovrard  capital  outlay  for  equipment  ($5^148). 

EVALUATION 

As  Stated  in  the  ISA  1974/75  report  on  Work  Study/Pragmatics ^ 
since  the  death  of  the  former  vice  principal  of  West  Campus  during 
the  i;uxT3ner  of  1973  f  all  but  one  instrmnent  to  roeaaure  the  growth 
of  students  has  been  discontinued.     Under  his  direction,  evalua- 
tive instruments  included s    teacher  and  parent  logs  doctsnenting 
student  behavior,  pre-  and  post-tests  for  basic  skills,  compariscm 
of  grades  before  and  after  work  experience,  CTBS  scores  and  cri- 
terion reading  tests ^  student  attendance  before^  during  and  after 
the  work  es^erience  to  test  attitudinal  change  toward  schooling* 

The  only  semblance  of  measurement  is  the  routine  class  at- 
tendance record  maintained  by  the  school  attend«ce  office,  and 
that  is  done  simply  for  ADA  purposes,  not  to  measure  growth. 
There  is  no  evaluation  to  evaluate.    However,  the  absence  of  any 
pretense  of  evaluation  indicated  that  tte  program  served  as  a 
residual  refuge  into  which  educational  "misfits"  were  tracked. 
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WEST  CmPUSi     YOGA/READING  (aka  9D/Black  House  and  Basic  Skills) 


ABSTRACT 

yoga/Rsadingf  launched  with  BESP  tmnmy ,  was  a  ninth  grade  program 
designed  to  bring  below  grade  readers  up  to  par  by  conibining  intensive 
instruction  in  reading  with  yoga  exercises  to  develop  the  ability  to 
concentrate , 

It  was  an  innovative  idea  but  it  was  never  truly  tested  because 
the  planners  had  not  reckoned  with  their  host.     Students  ware  tracked 
into  the  reading  component  of  the  prograni^  but  they  were  not  required 
to  t:ake  the  yoga  class*    These  target  students  did  not  take  it.  They 
were  almost  all  Black  and  the  explanation  given  for  their  abstention 
from  yoga  was  that  they  peroeivad  it  as  a  "cult"  or  "religion"  that  was 
alien  to  their  ovm  experience  and  culture* 

In  the  end  the  yoga  class  was  dropped  and  all  that  remained  was 
a  High  Intensity  Learning  Center  to  impart  basic  reading  skills  to 
90  students^  78  of  whom  were  Black, 
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EMIRGENCE  IN  LOCAL  PLAN 


The  West  CaBipus  altamativa  program  originally  intended  for 
Black  underachiavars  was  called  9D/Black  House,  and  was  submitted 
to  OE/ESP  in  the  June  1971  amended  BESP  proposal.     The  idea  was  to 
appeal  to  Black  underachievars  through  utilization  of  the  Black 
perspective  in  teaching  basic  skills.     The  program,  however,  got  off 
to  a  lata  start  due  to  staffing  difficulty* 

The  original  Black  House  idea  was  never  implemented,  presumably 
due  to  Office  for  Civil  Rights  objections  to  separatist  programs.  In 
the  1971  proposal.  Black  students  were  earmarked  as  the  target  pop- 
ulation.    Following  abandonment  of  the  first  plan,  a  new  plan  was 
produced  during  the  1971/72  school  year  which  proposed  to  provide 
work  e^erianca  for  Black  students  with  Black  employers.     This  plan 
proved  unfeasible  and  a  third  plan  was  developed  which  aimed  at 
providing  intensive  basic  skills  instruction  to  students  who  were 
considered  undarachievers ,     The  two  men  who  designed  the  initial 
proposal  were  the  principal  and  vice  principal  of  West  Campus,  both 
Black,  one  of  whom  became  BESP  director  for  the  district,  the  other 
remaining  on  as  vice  principal  of  West  Campus, 

The  third  and  final  plan  confined  yoga  and  basic  skills  instruc- 
tion.    The  West  Campus  vice  principal  had  some  exposure  to  yoga, 
having  studied  it  for  five  years,  was  interested  in  the  concept  of 
applying  yoga  to  human  potential. 

Though  the  aim  of  Yoga/Reading  (HILC)  was  to  provide  basic 
skills  instruction  with  yoga  training  in  order  to  develop  powers  of 
concentration^  which  in  turn  was  hoped  to  improve  reading  scores,  the 
two  facets  of  the  program  never  were  presented  as  a  unified  program. 
Rather,  they  operated  separately  throughout  the  existence  of  Yoga/ 
Reading. 

Yoga/Reading,  then,  was  two  courses  offered  to  ninth  graders. 
The  yoga  facet  was  amended  to  include  physical  education  credit  for 
a  body  contact  sport  available  to  any  West  Campus  student  in  the 
Spring  1974  semester.     Reading  or  HILC  was  for  students  achieving 
below  the  9th  grade  level  in  reading,  but  above  the  5th  grade 
level.     (West  Can^us  already  had  a  remedial  program  for  students 
between  the  2nd  and  5th  grade  levels.) 
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The  HILC  was  part  of  the  Random  House  package  purchased  by 
BUSD  in  1972.     The  materials  were  not  multi=cult\^al ,  though 
apparently  geared  for  students  to  work  individually  at  their  own 
pace.     However,  in  1974/75^  the  HILC  teacher  claimed  she  did  not 
utilize  all  the  available  material  and  equipment  for  fear  that  stu^ 
dents  would  destroy  or  steal  them. 

Students  in  the  HILC  class  were  tracked  into  the  program,  based 
on  their  reading  scores  in  standardized  tests,  by  counselors  and/or 
teachers.     In  the  first  semester  of  operation *  81  percent  of  the 
students  participating  in  the  HILC  ware  Black.     By  the  third  year 
of  operation^  1975/76^  the  yoga  class  had  been  dropped  out  of  the 
program  due  to  budget  cuts.     It  was  also  felt  that  due  to  the  failure 
of  attracting  Black  underachieving  students  into  the  yoga  classes, 
it  was  no  longer  feasible  to  continue  the  experiment  in  developing 
concentration  skills  among  underachiaving  students.    Yoga  class  was 
attracting  the  high  potential  students,  almost  all  of  them  white, 
from  the  HUI  program* 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  student  enrollment  in  Yoga/Reading 
from  Fall  1973  to  Spring  1976^  by  ethnicity* 


TABLE  1;     STUDENT  POPULATION  BY  ETHNICITY, 
1973/74  -  1975/76 

Native 


Whi 

te 

Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

American 

Other 

Total 

n 

% 

n  % 

JX  % 

J   % 

n  % 

n  % 

n 

1973/74 

37 

25 

101  67 

7  5 

2  1 

3  2 

150 

1974/75 

10 

10 

78  80 

5  5 

3  3 

2  2 

98 

1975/76* 

8 

9 

78  87 

3  3 

1  1 

90 

*HILC  only.  Yoga  phased  out  for  Fall  1975  semester. 


In  the  1973/74  school  year,  80  of  the  ISO  students  in  the  Yoga/ 
Reading  progran  ware  enrolled  only  in  the  HILC/Raading^  of  these 
81  percent  CN^65)  were  Black  students*     Sixty  of  the  150  students  were 
enrolled  only  in  the  yoga  class,  of  these  59  percent  (N-35)  were  Black. 
Ten  students  were  enrolled  in  both  yoga  and^  reading #  of  these  one  was 
Black* 
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There  was  no  attendance  policy  for  Yoga/Reading  students 
separate  from  what  existed  throughout  West  Campus,     There  was  aiso 
no  separate  administrative  component  to  the  program.     in  1973/74, 
the  vice  principal  of  the  common  school  acted  as  Yoga/Reading 
director.     In  1974/75  and  1975/76,  the  West  Campus  BESP  coordinator 
served  as  director  for  the  Yoga/Reading  program.     Major  decisions 
were made  by  the  West  Campus  BESP  coordinator  in  cooperation  with  the 
West  Canpus  principal  and  vice  principal. 

Two  teachers  constituted  the  Yoga/Reading  staff  for  two  years 
of  the  program.     In  1973/74  and  1974/75,  a  white  certificated  female 
taught  the  HILC/Reading  classes  and  a  Black  classified  female  taught 
yoga.     In  the  Fall  1975  semester,  both  teachers  went  back  to  the 
common  school.     The  yoga  class  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum  and 
the  reading/HlLC  coordinator/teaching  position  was  taken  over  by 
an  HILC  teacher  from  Agora/Genesis   (who  also  helped  at  MSA's  HILC 
and  led  training  sessions  for  HILC  throughout  the  district.)  In 
1975/76,  the  HILC /Reading  staff  consisted  of  one  white  certificated 
male* 

ARTICULATION 

West  Campus  Yoga/Reading  in  actuality  functioned  as  two  separate 
classes s    yoga  (physical  education  elective  for  body  contact  sport) 
and  reading  (English  Introduction) ,     students  were  tracked  into  the 
reading  (HILC)  class  but  recruited  into  the  yoga  class. 

The  program  was  an  enrichment  progrOT  for  the  coimnon  school. 
It  provided  an  HILC  with  special  emphasis  on  students  reading  between 
the  5th  and  8th  grade  levels,  and  though  initially  intended  to 
appeal  to  Black  students  through  a  Black  perspective,  tte  curriculum 
materials  in  the  HILC  were  not  multi=cultural, 

Yoga/Reading,  with  its  HILC,  could  be  viewad  as  fitting  into 
the  articulation  plan  with  the  other  grade  levels  that  also  had  an 
HILC,  such  as  Willard  Junior  High  School,  Agora/Genesis,  College 
Prep,  MSA.     However,  such  articulation  was  dubious  to  the  degree 
that  it  implied  continuing  underachievement ^  thus  seemingly  pre- 
supposing failure  of  the  HiLCs  to  achieve  their  aim  of  bringing 
underachievers  up  to  the  nonn  for  their  peers. 

The  HILC  did  provide  West  Campus  with  a  program  for  students 
reading  at  the  5th  to  8th  grade  level,  an  area  not  previously 
covered  by  the  West  Campus  coimnon  school  program,     (Areas  covered 
at  West  Campus  were  2nd  to  5th  grade  reading  level,  high  potential 
and  retainees, ) 
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The  HILC  teacher  was  originally  from  Willard  Junior  High  School. 
Before  transferring  to  Wast  Campus  in  Fall  1973,  she  took  a  sumnar 
workshop  with  the  Cappuccino  program,  which  was  sponsored  by  BUSD 
as  in-service  training  for  English  teachers*     As  an  HILC  coordinator/ 
teaehar,  she  utilized  the  training  component  of  BUSD/BESP,  just  as 
other  HILC  coordinaturs  in  the  district  did.     She  remainad  with  Yoga/ 
Reading  (HILC)  until  the  1975/76  school  year  whan  she  was  transferred 
into  the  West  Caii^us  comnon  school  and  an  HILC  coordinator  from  Agora/ 
Genesis   (also  an  HILC  coordinator  at  one  point  in  MSA)  was  assigned 
to  the  West  Campus  HILC. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  counselors,  who  follow  the  students 
through  to  BHS^  the  students  in  Yoga/HILC  were  placed  in  some  appro- 
priate level  of  the  skills  classes  in  the  high  school  English  Depart- 
ment when  thay  passed  into  the  tenth  grade. 

FUNDING 

During  the  five  years  of  BESP  funding,  Yoga/Reading  received 
1*43  percent  ($44,995)  of  the  total  budget  for  sites*    This  amount 
was  allocated  during  the  period  1971  through  1975*     In  1975/76, 
all  four  West  Can^us  alternative  pre  grams  were  oparating  under  a 
single  budget  of  |22,150,  or  .7  percent  of  the  total  BESP  five- 
year  site  budget.     It  is  unclear  how  much  of  this  money  went  to 
each  of  the  four  prograins. 

In  the  period  when  Yoga/Heading  was  receiving  its  own  budget, 
55  percant  ($24,815)  went  toward  salaries,  including  the  classified 
staff  member,  and  in-service  training  of  HILC  teachers i  23  percent 
of  the  budget  went  toward  instructional  and  office  materials ,  books , 
etc* ,  most  of  which  was  for  the  reading  HILC,  and  13  parcant  went 
toward  capital  outlay  for  equipment,  and  again  most  oi:  this  was 
for  the  HILC, 

In  all,  the  impact  of  BESP  funds ng  of  Yoga/Reading  on  the 
common  school  came  from  building,  developing  and  equipping  the 
HILC  laboratory. 

EVALUATION 

Because  Yoga/Reading  operated  as  two  separate  units,  the 
evaluation/growth  practices  varied*     According  to  the  October^ 
Decen&>er  1974  progress  report  from  Yoga/Reading, 
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in  Yoga  P.E.  20  yoga  poses  have  been  mastered. 
In  Yoga/HILC,  some  introduction  of  yoga  has 
been  made  to  responsive  meirfcers  of  claes  and 
during  interludes  in  student  work. 


There  was  no  attempt  to  check  on  the  acquisition  of  concentration 
skills  through  yoga  eKercises  against  improved  reading  ability. 
The  reason  primarily  was  the  infrequency  of  students  in  HILC/Heading 
participating  in  yoga  as  well*     Through  the  1973/74  school  year, 
students  were  allowed  to  wander  in  and  out  of  the  HILC  lab  to 
participate  in  the  yoga  class;  however,   in  1974/75  this  practice 
was  stopped,     students  were  required  to  stay  in  HILC  for  the  entire 
schedule  time  period.     This  decision  was  made  on  account  of  students 
misusing  the  freedom;  that  is^  students  would  go  into  yoga  class 
because  they  didn't  like  the  reading/HlLC,  resulting  in  poor  work 
performance  and  production  in  the  reading  lab. 

HILC  students  were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Gates  McGinitie 
tests,  CTBS  and  the  Reading  Criterion  Diagnostic  Test  for  Cognitive 
Basic  Skills,     In  addition,  skills  testing  occurred  every  Bin  weeks. 
The  HILC  teacher  said  that  she  incorporated  this  measure  from  the 
Cappuccino  program.     The  HILC  teacher  also  atteitipted  to  record  the 
participation  ratio  scores  in  the  HILC  for  the  BESP/HILC  coordinator. 

HILC  students  were  placed,  based  on  their  CTBS  scores.  Counselors 
in  both  the  West  Canpus  school  and  the  junior  high  schools  informed 
teachers  of  students  with  diagnosed  and  undiagnosed  reading  problems 
of  the  West  Can^us  HILC  program. 

Of  ISA's  sample  students  who  took  the  CTBS  in  the  Pall  and 
Spring,  1974/75,  the  grade  equivalencies  show  the  most  average  growth 
in  the  language  area  with  over  one  year  achievement  by  grade  equiva- 
lency.    Though  the  scores  indicated  general  below  average  basic 
levels  in  all  three  areas  (math,  reading  and  language  J  there  was 
improvement  between  the  two  semesters.     As  stated  earlier,  the  HILC 
was  geared  for  students  reading  between  the  5th  and  ath  grade  level. 


TABLf 2!     MEAN  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS^ 
ISA  "SAMPLE_,  HILC^  GRADE 's 


Reading 


Language 


Math 


Fall  1974 


6,100 
6 

6,740 
5 


5.467 
6 

6*800 
4 


6.300 
2 

6,500 
2 


n 


Spring  1975 


n 
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The  Gates    McGinitie  test    results  in  th3  1973/74  school  year 
indicate  reading  students  were  not  only  progressing  at  the  required 
growth  rate  demanded  by  the  district^  but  on  the  average,  they 
doubled  the  required  growth  rate.     The  HILC  teacher  stfitedi 

Seventy  three  total  student  test  scQres  cire  given. 
Of  the  73,  80  percent  (N^53)   are  Black  students. 
The  average  entering  score  of  this  80  percent  was 
5.0,     The  average  January  1974  score  for  these 
students  was  slightly  over  5*8^ 

The  other  15  students   (out  of  the  total  73)  had 
average  entering  scores  of  5,0  too.     The  average 
January  score  for  this  group  was  6.5.     For  both 
the  Black  and  non=Black  students/  the  regressive 
score  was  included  in  the  averaging. 

On  Level  l^s  0.0-1.0  "Effective  AlternativeneEs"  scale.  Yoga/ 
Reading  was  rated  slightly  above  .0  for  "alternativeness , "  slightly 
above  .8  for  "effectiveness*"  and  slightly  above  ,0  on  the  combined 
"Effective  Alternative"  scale,   just  ahead  of  last=place  Odyssey 
among  BESP's  7^9  grade  programs* 
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EAST  CAMPUS 


ABSTRACT 

As  a  traditional  continuation  school,  East  Campus  was  an 
obligatory  "alternative"  for  student  "rejects"  from  grades  9-12. 
In  1967,  a  newly  appointed  principal  began  an  effort  to  transform 
East  Cai^us  into  a  continuation  school  with  a  difference,  or  an 
alternative  to  the  "alternative*" 

This  effort  was  well  under  way  before  BESP.     However,  inclusion 
of  East  Campus  in  the  BESP  network,  beginning  in  September  1971, 
served  two  purposes i     (1)  it  legitimized  East  Campus's  status,  as 
an  alternative  school  and  thereby  diminished  the  continuation 
school  stigma,  and  (2)   it  provided  funds  to  enhance  the  academic 
and  human  relations  aspects  of  the  s'^hool's  program.     At  the  same 
time.  East  Campus  remained  the  continuation  school  witii  the  mixed 
blessings  of  this  status?     special  regulations  and  special  siabsidies 

As  is  the  norm  for  such  institutions,  ethnic  minorities  were 
overrepresented-    Blacks  constituted  between  50  percent  (1973/74) 
.ind  60  percent  (1975/76)  of  the  student  body.     In  the  five  BESP 
years  the  student  population  grew  from  124  to  219. 

Persuaded  that  a  continuation  school  need  not  be  just  a 
"human  warehouse,"  but  r   aid  serve  as  a  house  of  learning,  the  inno- 
vative principal  placiid  a  premium  on  rhe  personal  factors:  the 
individual  teacher's  commitment,  empathy  and  skill  -  and  the  indi^ 
vidual  student's  instructional  needs  and  aptitudes.    The  academic 
emphasis  on  basic  skills  was  supplemented  by  courses  that  ranged 
from  Gardening  to  Black  Awareness  and  the  Sociology  of  Men  and 
Women*    The  school  did  change,  and  increasingly  students  actually 
applied  to  it,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  it,  although  a  major 
proportion  continued  to  fall  into  the  latter  category. 

BESP  funds  helped  in  the  purchase  of  materials  (notably  a 
High  Intensity  Learning  Center) ,        permitting  greater  flexibility 
to  recruit  and  enlarge  staff,  and     ,  acquisition  of  such  extras 
as  a  professional  family  counseling  program*     Symptomatic  of 
the  change  in  the  school  was  the  change  in  the  sex  makeup  of  the 
staff.     In  the  first  BESP  year  (1973/72),  consistent  with  the 
tradition  that  males  can  best  handle  such  difficult  students, 
the  certificated  staff  consisted  of  nine  males  and  three  females; 
in  the  last  year  (1975/76)   there  were  nine  males  and  eight  females. 
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with  termination  of  BESP,  phasing  East  Campus  into  BUSD 
posad  no  spaaial  probleais,  and  naoeseitat€d  no  ohanga  in  identity 
There  will  just  be  a  little  less  money.    For  1975/76  tha  BESP 
allocation  to  East  Campi^  had  dwindled  to  $63  per  student. 
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E^ffi  MINCE  IN  LOCAL  PLAN 


East  Campus  won  a  place  in  BUSD  as  an  alternative  for  a  nmriber 
of  reasons  long  before  it  beoMae  part  of  the  proposal  svdsmitted  to 
OE/DSP  in  April  1971,     In  order  to  consider  its  emergenoe  as  a 
BISP  alternative,  it  is  neeeasary  to  discuss  some  of  these  reasons* 
First,  EC  was  needed  to  deal  with  those  high  sehMl  students  not 
.  succeeding  in  tiie  connran  school.     Second,  a  facility  was  needed  to 
contain  dropouts  and/or  students  with  attendance,  family  or  personal 
problems  (i»e*,  probation,  parole,  etc,) 

Two  salient  points  in  the  East  Campus  development,  beginning 
in  1967,  were  leadership  Md  planning.    The  newly  appointed  princi- 
pal in  1967  and  his  self-selected  new  staff  reshaped  the  continuation 
school  "dumping  ground"  approach  into  a  program  which  attempted  to 
provide  individually  tailored  instruction  in  basic  skills  in  an 
atanosphere  of  personal  concern,     Thm  result  was  that  mmy  disenchanted 
students  opted  for,  rather  than  were  forced  into,  the  s^ool*  The 
nature  of  the  school's  population  remained  the  saro,  but  a  change 
in  attitudes  was  obvious. 

The  director  with  the  staff  decided  to  eliminate  thm  F-grade. 
They  continued  to  test  but  used  the  results  as  a  relative  standard 
of  performance  and  as  a  diagnostic  tool  rather  than  as  an  absolute 
measure.     The  new  message  was  that  students  could  and  would  learn. 
The  director  abated  the  impact  of  constrictive  rules,  but  demanded 
students  not  disturb  those  who  were  trying  to  learn*    Finally  he 
made  staff  changes  through  voluntas  transfers  out  and  in,  A 
teacher's  skill  and  comitment  to  the  principal's  philosophy  were 
the  determining  criteria,  and  not  any  particular  educational  method. 

The  school  was  autonoTOUs  and,  in  fact,  staff  members  were 
acGoimtable  only  to  each  otter.     In  January  1972,  Herb  ¥dhl  discussed 
the  changes  that  took  place  at  HcKlnley  (as  East  Campus  was  then 
known).    He  said  that  the  staff  "got  away"  with  the  total  governance 
of  their  school  because  the  superintendent  never  visited  the  school, 
he  never  knew  what  was  happening  there.    Other  teachers  in  the 
district  felt  the  McKinley  staff  did  not  recognize  legitimate 
authority,  but.,, "it  was  a  safety  valve  for  the  system.     It  was 
used  to  let  off  steam,,,, And  the  kids  were  all  on  paper  considered 
psychlatrically  disturbed." 

By  the  time  the  opportunity  for  developing  a  proposal  for  BESP 
funds  came  about  In  Spring  1971,  the  East  Campus  staff  was  stable 
and  had  settled  into  a  new  and  permanent  district-owned  site. 
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They  were  able  to  plan  consciously  for  expansion  of  their  existing 
program  (i.e.*  coianseling*  work  eKperience,  individualized 
instruction)  and  for  one  far-reaching  goal*  stated  in  the  proposal i 

Experience  over  the  past  year  has  indicated  ttat 
in  order  to  more  effeGtively  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Students*  we  imist  lengthen  the  school  year  to  11 
months  and  the  school  day  to  include  evening  classes* 
A  small  24-hour  residence  facility  to  house  6-8  young 
people  at   a     time  should  be  provided. 

They  did*  in  fact*  extend  the  program  through  the  suiraner,  and 
opened  it  to  non-lC  students  as  well.    Evening  classes  were  held 
during  that  first  BESP  year*  but  student  interest  waned  after  one 
semester.     The  residence  facility  never  was  realized*  Mequate 
funding  for  this  would  have  been  a  major  undertaking,     BESP  did  not 
take  this  part  of  the  proposal  into  serious  account*  according 
to  its  budget  allocations  for  1971/72* 

BESP  was  Bhlm  to  help  effect  changes  and  enhance  two  vital 
areas  of  thm  EC  program—basic  skills  and  interpersonal  humanistic 
contacts.     In  addition  to  reading,  writing  and  fflatii  skills*  social 
and/or  survival  skills  were  included*    The  principal/director  called 
those  survival  skills  "knowing  how  to  get  along  with  your  fellow 
man  and  how  to  deal  with  the  system."    Besides  fulfilling  teaching 
responsibilities*  the  staff  related  to  students  individually* 
helping  them  to  deal  with  conflict*  coiuiseling  them  on  how  to 
t^e  tests  and  fill  out  job  applications*  how  to  make  decisions 
and  accept  the  consequences. 

An  evaluation  of  East  Cait^us*  developed  by  one  of  its  counselors 
in  1972*  aptly  describes  one  of  its  major  featiufesi 

At  East  Campus  everybody  teaches*  counsels  and  admin- 
istrates.   Some  staff  menders  have  more  time  to  do 
KKDre  in  the  week  in  all  three.    However,  we  all 
must  be  held  accountable  for  opportunities. 

East  Canpus  operated  on  a  four  period  morning  schedule.  The 
present  director  takes  issue  with  those  who  consider  tiiis  a  half^ 
day  program.    P^ereas  the  high  school  requires  the  coiration  school 
students  to  take  six  40  minute  periods  #    EC  students  are  required 
to  take  four  60  minute  periods i  thus  students  at  both  schcxsls 
are  required  to  take  240  minutes  per  day.    The  najor  difference 
is  that  EC  has  no  physical  education  requirements  because  it  is 
a  continuation  school. 
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The  morning  scheduling  serves  several  purposes:     (1)  it 
enables  students  who  work  or  who  have  children  to  be  free  for  the 
afternoon^   (2)  it  keeps  a  student  in  school  once  he/she  arrives  * 
and  (3)  it  enables  the  staff  to  meet  regularly  to  plan  and  spend 
eKtra  time  with  individual  students • 

East  Campus  has  seven  different  areas/rooms  used  by  the  students 
High  Intensity  Learning  Center,  Career  Center,  Math  Lab,  Library 
and  Snack  Bar,  Art  Room,  and  Business  Lab*    BESP  was  directly 
involved  with  one  since  1972/73 i    the  HILC*    Although  it  was  well 
supplied  witii  materials  it  was  misused  by  managers  and  students* 
Until  managers  were  changed  in  Spring  1975,  students  learned  their 
reading  skills  in  otter  classes  and  in  other  ways.    The  Career 
Center  was  funded  in  1974/75  by  a  Rosei^erg  Foundation  grant  of 
$18,765,  written  up  by  one  of  the  staff  members.     Called  "Project 
Outreach it  contained  materials  on  the  world  of  work,  and  helped 
students  in  finding  jobs. 

Aside  from  the  basic  skills  courses #  other  courses  have  been 
offered  and  developed  in  response  to  interests  expressed  by 
students:    such  as  Black  Awareness,  Gardening,  Communications  Skills, 
Social  Problems,  Psychologyi  Socioloc^  of  Man  and  Women,  Science, 
Humn  Biology  and  Librae  Project,     In  1972/73 #  the  BESP  media 
department  helped  teach  photography  and  the  use  of  video  equipment* 

At  EC  no  hard  lines  were  drawn  between  who  teaches,  who 
counsels,  and  who  administers.    There  were  four  positions  that 
incorporated  both  teaching  and  coimseling  (part  time)  ,    ^is  was 
not  an  unusual  phenomenon,  especially  for  the  alternative  secondary 
schools*    Often  counseling  occurred  while  teaching,    ^^at  was 
usual  were  the  roles  of  the  principal  and  the  vice  principal,  when 
McKinley  functioned  solely  as  a  continuation  school,  an  invisible  line 
separated  the  administration  from  teaching  and  counseling.    At  East 
Campus,  when  the  innovative  principal  took  over,  he  also  taught, 
and  tile  vice  principal  was  a  half  time  counselor.     In  an  interview 
in  1973/74,  the  director  described  the  ideal  teacher  necessary  for 
EC  as  "a  strong,  mature,  intelligent  person  willing  to  give  of  self 
and  not  necessarily  looking  for  love  of  students*" 

The  EC  certificated  staff  nmnbered  12  at  the  beginning  of  BESP 
and  stabilised  the  next  year  at  15  with  a  nus^er  of  part  time 
positions  (three  in  197V 74  and  two  in  1974/75) .    Classified  staff 
positions  began  at  eight  and  decreased  to  one  in  1974/75.  The 
certificated  staff  has  ethnically  represented  only  whites  and  Blacks, 
with  Asians  from  classified  staff  since  1972/73*    The  Black  staff 
has  remained  stable  with  four  of  thm  same  teachers  throughout  BESP 
history, 
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TABLE  1; 

STAFF  BY 

ETHNICITY, 

1971/72  -  1975/76 

White 

Black 

Asian 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

n  % 

n 

75 

(2) 

25 

(6) 

12 

1971/72 

8 

67 

4 

33 

1972/73 

(3) 
11 

38 
73 

(4) 

4 

50 
27 

(1)  13 

(8) 

15 

1973/74 

(5) 
12 

50 
75 

(3) 
4 

30 
25 

(2)  20 

(10) 
16 

1974/75 

11 

73 

4 

27 

(1)  100 

(1) 

15 

1975/76 

13 

76 

4 

24 

17 

*   (  )  « 

classifiad 

staff  or  oomi^elor  aidaa  paid  out  of  BESP  budget. 

The  male/female  ratio  of 

eertifieated  staff  has  steadily  beeome 

more  aqu 

lalized  as  noted  i 

Hale 

Female 

1971/72 

9 

3 

1972/73 

9 

6 

1973/74 

9 

7 

1974/75 

a 

7 

1975/76 

9 

8 

In  1974/^5,  the  foimding  E2SP  principal/direoter  ms  appointad 
principal  at  BHS  ooimon,    With  thie  drastio  change  the  EC  Assistant 
Prineipal/Head  Coimselor  (^d  long-standing  staff  mena>er)  was 
temporarily  appointed  to  take  over  administrative  duties  for  the 
year.    When  the  position  of  prineipal/director  was  offloially 
advertised  in  Spring  1975 ^  anotoer  BESP  site  direetor  (College  Prep) 
applied  as  well*     Kie  subsequent  appointment  of  the  temporary 
director  as  new  principal/director  of  Wast  CaH^us  beginning  in  Fall 
1975,  was  contingent  on  EC  staff's  vote. 

BESP  funds  were  used  to  hire  covmselor  aides  between  1971/72 
and  1973/74,    A  Woman's  Rap  Group,  originally  organised  as  an  inter- 
racial women's  class  by  two  mivarsi^  students,  later  extended 
into  evening  meetings  in  people's  homes.    It  was  continued  in  1972/ 
73  through  two  foundations.    Several  students,  who  were  later  inter- 
viewed, said  tiiat  it  was  one  of  toeir  most  meaningful  e^^riences 
at  EC. 
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In  1974/75  under  the  aupervision  of  the  principal  and  staffed 
by  intarested  comselors  at  EC,  a  family  counsaling  program  began. 
Its  aim  was  to  "help  studants  and  their  families  develop  the  ability 
to  meat  thair  emotional*  social-economic #  and  education  needs  through 
a  variety  of  healthy^  est^lishadi  socially  acceptabla,  wd  legal 
means"  {Kappan^  Feb*1976).     It  began  from  the  need  for  a  th^rapeutid 
focus  to  alter  hardened  attitudes.     The  necessary  training  was  pro- 
vided at  the  Family  Therapy  Instituta  of  Marin  County,  California ? 
partially  subsidised  by  in-service  funds  from  lESP* 

Since  the  EC  philosophy  was  altered  in  1967,  an  increasingly 
larger  niai4)er  of  white  students  applied  for  admission  and  were 
enrolled  through  1973/74  when  the  charismatic  principal/director 
left  to  taJce  the  appointment  as  principal  of  BHS* 

Enrollment  at  EC  was  ideally  sat  at  the  limit  of  175  students 
with  the  onset  of  BESP,    This  number  was  ostansibly  dictated  by 
the  limited  facilities  at  the  site  shared  with  the  Adult  School  on 
Savo  Island.    EC  administration  and  staff,  however,  were  somewhat 
flexible  in  enrolling  more  students  (see  table  below) ,  considaring 
several  factors s    the  overwhelming  need  as  eKhibited  by  the  aKtansive 
waiting  list,  the  constant  turnover  of  students,  and  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  to  accommodate  as  many  students  as  they 
possibly  could. 


TABLE  2:     STUDENT  POPULATION  BY  ETHNICITY, 
1971/72  -  1975776 

Native 


White 

Black 

Ai 

iian 

Chicano 

American 

Other 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

1971/72 

42 

34 

67 

54 

1 

1 

2 

2 

12 

10 

124 

1972/73 

71 

41 

94 

55 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

172 

1973/74 

86 

41 

105 

50 

6 

3 

8 

4 

3 

3 

208 

1974/75 

96 

40 

127 

53 

2 

1 

9 

4 

6 

3 

240 

1975/76 

72 

33 

131 

60 

6 

3 

10 

5 

219 
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ARTICUIATION 


East  Can^us  was  aonsidered  an  alteirnative  to  an  alternative 
(the  continuation  echool  conaept) .    EC^  however,  offered  little 
choice  for  the  students  onaa  enrolled. 

Amission  and  the  subsequent  educational  proeesses  wittin  EC 
suggest  the  following  pattern  of  facilitating  or  inhibiting  students' 
options*    First ,  no  other  district  options  are  available  for  those 
'•in  tro^le,"    Although  Mra  whites  than  Blacks  apply #  proportionately 
more  Blacks  are  admitted.     (In  part*  as  will  be  seen  later,  the 
relatively  greater  enrollment  of  Black  students  is  due  to  their 
ovarrepresentation  among  those  involuntarily  assigned  to  the  school*) 
Second,  it  was  necessary  to  have  sufficient  courses  and  teasers  that 
were  responsive  to  thm  large  Black  student  population^  that  reinforced 
a  sense  of  Black  identity.    To  avoid  any  one-sided  focu^  on  Blacks 
theie  are  also  courses  aimed  at  attracting  white  and  Asian  students, 
though  not  necessarily  the  sBktm  courses  Ce,g*#  Black  History,  Asian 
Studies) .    Third,  all  students  are  si^ject  to  restrictions  in  terms 
of  the  specific  math,  English  or  otter  basic  courses  they  choose 
to  take.    Students'  course  schedules  shifted  In  accordance  with 
staff  and  studant  evaluations  of  students'  needs  (e*g*^  at  their 
skills  level) *    Fourth,  the  student  is  subject  to  a  routine  and 
structures  forcing  hisvlier  to  live  up  to  his/lier  educational  conmiit-^ 
ment.    Thm  ultimate  restriction  is  that  no  student  is  graduated  un- 
less he/she  performs  at  an  absolute  level  as  defined  and  measured 
by  the  staff,  usually  around  loth  grade.    TOie  practice  of  placing 
the  non-performing  student  on  the  waiting  list  applies  only  to  the 
student's  behavior i    namely,  failure  to  live  up  to  ttie  "contract*' 
that  the  student  miUces  with  the  school.    Although  toe  school  exer- 
cises considerable  control  over  the  students,  the  "contract"  beWeen 
teachers  and  students  is  reciprocal~the  student  can  call  upon  the 
staff  to  deliver  what  they  prOTiiser  too. 

EC  facilitates  student  choices  between  schools.    Thus,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  student  is  rejected  by  EC,  the  staff  directs  the 
student  to  other  school  choices  that  seem  reasonable  alternatives. 
EC  staff  as  facilitators,  likewise*  help  to  direct  their  own  students 
toward  future  choices  related  to  the  goals  the  students  set  for 
themselves  {e.g.#  junior  college). 

By  1972/73  a  majority  of  students  at  East  CMspus  were  self- 
referred  (sometimes  with  the  coimsel  of  peers) ,  and  almst  half 
were. without  a  clouded  dossier  at  jome  other  institution.  The 
following  table  depicts  prior  records  and  types  of  referral  of  the 
student  population  in  1972/73. 
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TABI£  3 1     STUDENT  REFE^ALS  AND  PRIOR  RECORDS 


Students  with  im- 

favorable  records  Students  with 

at  othar  institutions  favorable  records 
n               %  n  1 

Court  Assigninent  28  30 

BHS  Counselor  Referral  46  SO 

Self  Referral  (advice  18  20  80  lOO 

from  peers) 

^otal  92*  100%  80**  100% 


*0f  this  nuinber  71  were  non-white  and  21  white,  which  means  that 

70  percent  of  all  non-white  students  and  30  percent  of  v^ite  students 

were  in  thig  category* 

**0f  this  niaM^er  50  were  white  m\d  30  non-white^  whlc^h  means  that 

70  percent  of  all  white  students  and  30  percent  of  non-white  studente 

were  in  this  category* 


The  removal  of  students  from  tiie  school  because  of  inappropriate 
behavior  Is  not  considered  to  be  a  disciplinary  action.  Rather, 
suspensions  and  expulsions—'though  never  reported  as  such  on  student 
records--are  viewed  as  either  catalysts  for  in^roving  students'  com- 
mitments or  as  necessary  for  clearing  the  rolls  of  uncoiroitted  studenta 
so  that  those  on  the  waiting  list  can  have  their  chance-  tomovals 
are  handled  through  a  case  conference  approach  with  the  entire  staff 
inwlved  rather  than  through  traditional  and  inflexible  disciplinary 
processes. 

Therefore  j  the  waiting  list— the  maxm  waiting  list  that  accom- 
modates as  yet  unmatriculated  students — becomes  a  tool  to  revitalise 
coimitment.    Being  put  on  the  waiting  list  for  a  time  is  temporary 
suspension  used  to  encourage  studenta  to  attend    and  try  harder  in 
their  classes.    Students  are  cycled  back  in  as  soon  as  they  promise 
reconsnitment,     to  average  of  five  students  a  montK  imdergo  this  process. 

Removal  occurs  only  after  repeated  atte«pts  to  reach  a  student 
have  failed*    Reasons  for  tesporary  removal  include  unrelenting 
hostility  {especially  to  other  students) ,  unwillingness  to  relate 
to  at  least  one  adult  at  the  school,  continiml  ^sence  and  continual 
lack  of  application  to  learning  while  in  class*     District  rules       '  ' 
can  be  used  rendering  the  student  ineligible  for  continuous  enroll- 
ment*    Students  over  18  and  students  living  outside  of  Berkeley  ^s 
attendance  zone  may  be  ejcempted  from  school*    A  female  sti^ent  can 
withdraw  if  she  has  a  child,  for  child  care  needs  can  be  construed 
as  superceding  matriculation  needs. 
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Transfers  iii  and  out  have  high  frequency  rates i  e,g*,  in  the 
period,  February  26  -  March  23,  1973,  wito  a  population  of  186, 
24  students  transferred  in  and  25  transferred  out  for  a  month's 
turnover  rate  of  12*5  percent.    As  a  consequence  the  secretaries' 
record-keeping  focuses  primarily  on  keeping  the  enrollinent  list 
complete  and  up  to  date. 

For  that  entire  1972/73  year,  of  the  172  ^students  enrolled 
in  the  fall,  140  withdrew  throughout  the  course  of  the  year*  o£ 
those  students  small  numbers  either  graduated,  transferred  out  of 
the  District,  went  back  to  BHS,  transftirred  to  another  BESP  school 
{Black  House*  Garvey  Institute) ,  or  entered  a  progrMi  like  Job 
Corps*    Most  who  left^  however,  did  n^t  continue  their  education* 
They  either  had  a  residence  out  of  Berkeley #  or  had  child  care  need 

Because  of  the  system  of  partial  credits  at  EC,  students  can 
graduate  any  tinte  during  the  school  year,    A  few  students  do  gradua 
during  the  course  of  the  school  year,  a  few  go  on  to  the  Berkeley 
Adult  School,  a  few  go  on  to  coranunity  or  state  colleges*  The 
largest  group,  however,  loses  contact  wito  the  school. 

Parent  meetings  were  organized  in  1975/76  by  a  counselor. 
Several  small  group  s^etings  were  held  to  discuss  problems  in  rais- 
ing and  living  with  adolescents.     Leaders  of  these  stoII  groups 
CMie  from  outside  of  the  school  (Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters  and 
the  Institute  of  Hiaaan  Development) .    Parent  input  into  the  site 
was,  otherwise,  negligible*    Thm  staff  felt  that  most  EC  students 
functioned  better  without  parent  interference i  that  actively 
seeking  parent  input  would  have  alienated  toeir  students. 

To  lend  itself  to  a  gestalt  of  evaluation  in-rolving  day  to  day 
activities,  the  staff  met  twice  a  week  in  the  afternoon*  They 
discussed  individual  student  needs,  b^avior,  etc.,  and  discussed 
and  aired  their  differences.    Open  confrontation  was  encouraged 
at  the  staff  meetings  as  well  as  in  tiie  classrooms.  CQnsistency 
was  the  byword, 

FUNDING 

In  spite  of  its  alternative  school  status.  East  Campus  was 
stifi  considered  a  continuation  school  on  the  District  and  state 
records.     It  therefore  continued  to  receive  extra  monies  from  both 
thm  state  and  local  property  tax  base-    East  Callus  was  reiir^ursed 
by  the  state  for  students"  hourly,  rather  thAn  daily,  attendMce. 
BESP  monies,  however,  helped  East  Ca^us  develop  its  formative 
program  beyond  that  which  the  District  supported  per  pupil* 
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By  the  onset  of  BESP  and  alternative  status  in  thm  District, 
attendance  at  East  Campus  was  becoming  less  of  a  problem. 
Considering  the  "GommitTCnt"  polley  and  philosophy  at  East  Can^us, 
the  waiting  list  became  a  constant  source  for  filling  in  the  ADA 
(Average  Daily  Attendanoe)  gap.    The  ADA  increase  enabled  East 
Canpua  to  have  a  higher  dollar  rate  per  pupil  paid  by  the  District* 

Over  the  five  years  of  BESP,  East  Campus  received  1146,859. 
This  was  about  4  percent  of  the  total  amount  allocated  to  all  BESP 
sites.    BESP  money  allocation  to  EC  over  five  years  described  an 
arci    beginning  with  18  percent  of  the  total  {$26,140)  in  1971/72, 
rising  to  33  percent  ($49,099)  in  year  three  (1973/74)  and  descending 
to  17  percent  in  year  four  and  9  percent  ($13,750)  in  its  final  BESP 
fimded  year.    For  1976/77,  the  site  requested  $4,000  for  only -one 
area  of  the  pro-am — Instructional  Materials,     This  would  primarily 
be  used  to  update  and  upgrade  the  HILC  program. 

Salaries  Gonsumed  78  percent  of  the  total  budget  during  thos€» 
five  years.     This  included  salaries  of  both  certificated  and  classified 
staff,  fringe  benefits  and  consulting  contracts*    The  certificated 
salaries  were  paid  hourly,  accounting,  in  part,  for  the  in-service 
release-time  of  teachers.    The  ijionthly  salaries  of  certificated  per- 
sonnel continued  to  be  paid  out  of  BuSD*s  budget*    Classified  salaries 
include  both  hourly  and  monthly  salaries.    Of  the  1972/73  BESP 
allocation  92  percent  ($30,812)  was  ej^ended  on  salary  allotments, 
CQntributing  to  the  extensive  co^seling  progrMa  incorporated  that 
year  with  three  student  workers  and  four  counselor  aides* 

In  1972,  East  Campus  began  a  summer  program  which  was  funded 
by  BESP,     This  involved  six  teachers,  two  administrators,  and  various 
student  aides.     The  director  planned  to  phase  this  program  out  of 
the  BESP  budget  into  BUSD  to  ensure  its  ultimate  permanency  after 
BESP  funds. 

Fifteen  percent  ($21,346)  of  toe  total  five-year  budget  went 
toward  Instructional  Supplies,  38  percent  of  which  was  spent  in  1973/ 
74  to  expand  HILC  materials.    An  additional  $4,557  from  "Capital 
Outlay  and  Equipment" , went  into  the  HILC  lab  for  study  carrels, 
projectors  and  video  and  audio  tape  recorders. 
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The  EC  jprinGipal/director  methodically  planned  for  an  in-house 
evaluation  whan  the  school  became  a  BISP  alternative.  Tentative 
plans  for  daveloping  student  and  teacher  evaluation  techniques  were 
QUtlined  in  July  1972.     Their  evaluation  was  divided  into  three  areas: 
(1)  the  individual  student,   (2)  the  staff,  and  (3)  tt>e  institution 
(i*e*,  how  it  serves  toe  needs  of  students #  parents,  mnd  the  comiunity) . 
The  student  evaluation  was  the  most  comprehensive  and  inoluded  measures 
for  academic  skills  and  psychological,  emotional  and  social  adjustntent* 
The  staff  evaluation,  Ted  Parsons'  Guided  Self ^Analysis,  was  to  be 
used  to  help  teachers  recognize  toeir  tMChing  patterns  and  to  set 
their  own  goal  for  change.    BlSP  helped  train  the  teachers  in  the  use 
of  this  instrument.    The  final  measure  would  be  in  students'  and 
parents'  attitudes  toward  teachers*    No  evaluation  was  set  up  for 
EC  as  an  institution  other  than  the  input  of  parent  satisfaction 
coupled  with  the  other  two  phases  of  the  evaluation — that  of  students 
and  teachers  and  the  satisfaction  level  of  each. 

Record-keeping  was  ii^rtant  at  EC*    All  students'  testing  in 
academic  and  adjustment  areas  became  a  routine  part  of  EC.  The 
teacher  evaluation  was  never  develo^d  as  planned,  nor  were  the 
attitudes  of  students  and  parents  systematically  tapped  for  evaluative 
purposes  * 

The  present  principal  said  (1974)  that  EC  consideMd  itself  to 
be  an  alternative  to  BHS  or  any  other  BISP  alternative,  because  it 
offered  something  no  other  program  could  offer— a  continuation 
school  with  a  half-day  progrM  focused  on  basic  skills  for  survival  in 
the  world,  supplemented  by  a  caring  md  cohesive  staff*    In  spite 
of  this,  EC  was  the  only  BESP  program  clearly  missing  from  the  eval- 
uation scale  of  "Effective  Alternativeness",  developed  by  Level  I 
in  Spring  1974. 

In  1973/74,  Level  I  reported  that  4  percent  of  tiie  EC  10th 
graders  "topped  out"  of  the  cras  reading  tests;  5  ^rcent  "topped 
out"  in  math*    No  information  was  available  for  the  students  in  ISA's 
loth  grade  san^le,  however* 
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ODYSSEY 


ABSTRACT 

OdymBmy,  the  only  ©ff-gite  junior  high  sahool  alt#rnativ# 
and  til©  only  grades  7^9  s^ool  in  Berkeley,  was  the  etormieat 
petrel  of  Blip, 

At  various  times  it  has  endured  a  temporary  Coooling  off) 
shutdowiii  the  layoff  of  iti  sntira  staffs  evietion  from  a  warehouie 
site  becausa  the  Fire  Marshall  found  it  in  violatiOT  of  Berkeley's 
fire  code#  a  Blaok  student  boycott  organized  by  a  Blaak  staff  mem- 
ber*   Odyssey  livad  up  t©  its  namei  it  was  a  wanderer^  looking  for 
a  home,  perching  briefly  at  six  different  eites  in  one  three-year 
span,    initially,  it  changed  direoters  about  as  often — four  of 
thmm  in  the  first  two  years.    Despite  all  this  and  more#  with  the 
help  of  BISP  and  eKtra  financial  support  from  liP  in  Washington, 
Odyssey  managed  to  achieve  stability  and  viability,  and  since  Pall 
1974  has  generated  enthusiasm  arong  its  tearfiers  and  loyalty  among 
its  students. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  accurately  inferred  that  Odyssey 
had  been  plagi^d  by  problems  of  governance  and  racism.    Wie  latter 
was  reflected  in  a  decline  of  the  Black  proportion  of  the  student 
population  from  54  percent  in  1972/73  to  25  percent  in  1974/75. 
simultaneously  tha  total  student  population  declined  from  170  to 
104.    There  has  been  an  improverent  on  both  scores i    in  1975/76 
129  students  were  enrolled  and  27  percent  of  theai  were  Black. 

^e  problems  of  g^ernanca  were  related  to  what  was  perceived 
as  Odyssey's  most  distinctive  hallmaLrki    comunity  control,  in 
the  first  two  years,  there  was  neither  structure  nor  process  to 
implamant  the  concept,     in  Fall  1972  a  School  Council  was  astablished 
and  designed  to  represent  a  OOTmiunal  trinity — staff,  gtudents, 
parents.    But  it  was  inaf factual  loeeause  it  lacked  power.    In  Fall 
1973  it  was  andm#ed  with  full  powers  to  govern  the  school  (excapt 
f®3:  final  authority  to  dismiss  employees),    lut  than  It  was  dis- 
covered that  in  a  powar-wielding  body  a  datewiinad  minority  ciai 
usurp  authority.    In  this  instance,  according  to  the  last  site 
director,  the  i^urpars  were  parents,  most  of  them  -*whita  racists," 
i^ose  aggressive  intervention  in  school  affairs  turaed  tiie  1973/74 
council  into  the  most  "counter^productiw  force  in  Odyssey's  history," 

Central  BESP,  whi^  had  intervenad  pieceineal  at  Odyssey, 
finally  Hecided  to  confront  tiie  problems  more  fundMientally  ani 
retained  an  outside  consultant  to  help  it  find  solutions*    Bie  re- 
sultant recOTmendations  appear  to  have  been  effective,  and  con- 
curTOntly  a  director  was  foimd  j^o  could  and  did  asstnna  responsibilities 
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of  leadership,  while  remaining  aecountable  to  the  Sehool  Council* 
Noteworthy  features  of  the  Odysiay  program  have  been  its  use  of 
eonttnimity  faoilitiaa  (e.g.,  the  Lawr  €n€e  Hall  of  SQienoe  Qoniputer 
center,  a  looal  FM  radio  station) ,  eKtengive  field  trips  Mid 
weekend  eKOursions,  (e.g.,  the  entire  student  body  went  to  tedesto 
to^serve  a  Farmworkers  union  march),  an  emphasia  on  "learning  by 
doing,"  and  its  multi-eultural  courses. 

Its  attractiveness  as  an  alternative  to  the  other  junior  high 
schools  was  attested  to  by  a  waiting  list  of  180  in  1975/76*  With 
the  end  of  ESP  funding,  O^ssey  was  to  remain  as  an  off-site  school, 
presumably  retaining  some  pf  its  diatinetive  charaeteristies. 
It  continued  to  operate  in  1976/77. 
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EMERGINCE  IN  LOttL  PLAN 


in  the  Fall  1969  samastsr,  two  tearfiere  at  Willard  iJunior  High 
Sahoel  and  soma  of  their  studants  oollaboratad  with  Herb  ^hl  of 
Othar  ways  and  dasigned  a  courie  to  study  the  pr^lema  of  jwiior 
high  ichool  eduoation  in  Berkalay.     (a©  junior  high  iohoola  in 
Berkeley  had  been  integrated  since  1965,  whara  there  used  to  be 
three  7-9th  grade  sehools,  thera  wera  now  two  7-8th  grada  sehools, 
and  ona  9th  grada  sohool  for  the  antira  diatriet.) 

The  coursa,  entitled  Contamporary  Problems  in  Iduoation,  was 
ineorporated  into  the  Willard  ourriQuliun  in  the  Spring  1970  semes- 
ter.   The  course  aa^lorad  alternativa  eduoation,  in  response  to 
the  critioism  levallad  at  traditional  aduoational  approa^as  in 
Berkelay's  jimior  high  aohools,    Tha  studants  and  teaohars  developad 
the  Odyssey  concept,  an  off-site  junior  high  sohool,  amallar  and 
more  personali^^ed  than  the  larger,  impersonal,  junior  high  school. 

With  School  Board  approval  and  BUSD  funds,  Odyssey  beg«i  oper- 
ations in  Septeirber  1970  off-aite  at  tha  University  of  California's 
Lawrence  Hall  of  Soiance,    Eighty  students  wera  selected  from  ^ 
the  7th  and  Sth  grades  at  Willard  by  the  two  taa^ars  who  taught  the 
oontemporary  problams  course,    students  were  seleoted  on  the  basis 
of  thair  *'need  for  and  probable  success  in  a  sohoel  offering  tha 
^Mce  for  more  responsibility  and  individual  attention The 
goals  of  Odyssey  in  the  1970/71  sohool  yaar  were  "to  creata  a 
stimulating  and  cordial  atmosphere  for  studants  to  enable  toam  to 
develop  emotionally  and  intellectually^"    As  a  small  school,  Odyssey 
inoorporated  thm  notion  of  shared  decision-m^ing,  insisted  on  the 
importanca  of  basic  skills  and  maintenance  of  complata  racial  inte- 
gration, and  aimad  for  heterogeneous  grouping  by  raoe,  sex  and 
academic  lavel. 

Major  problams  faced  by  Odyssey  thm  first  year  of  oparation, 
1970/71,  weres    although  the  staff  had  hopad  to  implement  a  free 
sdiQol  approaoh  to  education,  it  did  not  develop  a  viabla  ourri- 
eulusn  to  facilitate  such  an  approach?  though  conununlty  control 
was  desirable,  no  processes  were  developed  for  parent  and  student 
involventent  in  daoiaion-m^ingi  Black  families  were  critical  of 
the  free  school,  unstructured  a^i^^here,  and  whereas  an  off-site, 
autonomous  school  was  integral  to  the  Odyssey  es^eriment,  Lawrence 
Hall  of  Science  did  not  prove  to  be  accommodating  to  the  junior 
high  school.    Odyssey  was  evicted  after  the  first  yaar  because  the 
"scisntiata"  did  not  feel  comfortable  with  the  alternative  school 
on  their  grounds.    The  scientists  felt  the  students  were  disrup- 
tive to  scientific  research  and  did  not  take  care  wiUi  thm  expen- 
sive science  and  math  equipment  in  the  complex.    Odyssey  was  in 
the  basement  of  tha  LHS, 
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Hith  ti^g  advent  of  federal  fmiding       ^ti  m^^^^^f^tml  ^shool 
project       Be^^^lay,  the  director/teaeh^t  ortgi^^tot  of  Odyssey 
applied  f^r  Bf^^  funding,  Mysmmy  Ater^^atiV^         included  in 

tha  05:sP  Prop^^^l  to  OE/msf  with  tha  stiPulatio,^  from  the  BUSD 
Supr  \, pendent  that  the  director  would  resign,     ft  the  Super- 

inte?i^ent  did  J^^t  want  another  "hippie-^iippife"  ^^ee  Sqj^qoI  ^  tha 
spirit  of  Oth^^  Ways/  and  Cenununity  Hlgp  Sehool  J  ^^neai^)  included 
in         prepos^if  and  felt  that  with  a  n^w  ditaet^r*  junior  high 

school  alternative  would  be  easier  to  aireat  f^Q^  the  ^toi^^i^tration' s 
point  Qf  vie^, 

^he  ^ire^^^a^/originator  accepted  tP^  Superintindent'g  demand, 
and  fih^  O^yBB0y  proposal  was  approved  f^r  fun^^j^^  aloj^g^^ith  the 
othef  ^It^rnat^i^^  school  propesali  in  O-^e  1971^ 

^hi  Odyssey  proposal  included  in  tp^  BESp  ^g^Het  descrip- 
tive Of  th^  school     operations  md  ga^j^  fs«^  the  B^^fi  funded  year 
prior  to  BfiSp.    The  aim  wai  t©  "provide  three  app^^aahtg  to  learn- 
ing 1    traditional  classes,  experimental  claiaea  ^  Woyj^shoP^- 
proji^ts*"    asip^^asii  was  gtill  to  be  on  P^riOftali^^*  l^arti*^? 
throagh  i^^clivldual  and  mmm,!^  group  att^|jttqn*    Ad^^^t^bili^^  "to 
the  £^oitwUnity  at  larga  was  also  includ^jj  ^het^by  #Wd%j^^g  would 
move  beyond  th^  claiaroom  walla  for  ext#na©d  ^due^t^^nal  esff eriences  * 
The  J^^m  lB71  Proposal  t©  m/EB-B  did  no^  include  ^an^  which 
ahar#d  d^^lsian-making  wag  to  be  realit#d#  though  i^u^^^^g  and 
parent^  ware  ^0  be  lntefvi#wed  before  ad^ttano^  pto  the  p^^^ram 
in  ord%r  ^©  en^^e  underatanding  and  ae^ettaftee  o^  ^Vasay's  goals 
and  ^Pfer^aQh,    Thm  impetua  for  Intervitivi^g  stuflef*^  %nd  parents 
appair^ntly  ara^^  out  of  Blgck  families'  Ctiti^ita#       the  ^^^^  school 
c©no#pt  and  yj^iystematic  approach  to  cu^rtaulim.    Ody^^^^  ^aa  l^elled 
a  "wbilie  ntppia"  aohool  and/  while  the  gtUdent  snr^Haient  was  overall 
integr^tad^  th^  mttgm  intensified  racial  %mhul^f%s^         ihm  heated 
debate  b#tveenP^o^tructure  and  pro-free  ^ohooi  ai^^^^tes-  J'ollowing 
is  a  t^ie  ahov?i>^g  student  inrullment  by  ^thniQi^^  for  the  Fall  1970 
through  SPting  1976  school  yeara. 
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Tmm  1'     STUPg^  PQPUiATION  BY  STfmiClTY,  1970/1971'197S/76 


Native 

White        Black       Asian    Chicano    Maaric^    Other  Total 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

11 

% 

n 

%  n_ 

% 

n 

1970/71 

38 

49 

32 

41 

5 

6  . 

3 

4 

78 

1971/72 

46 

48 

39 

41 

5 

5 

5 

5 

95 

1972/73 

60 

35 

91 

54 

8 

5 

9 

5 

1 

1 

170 

1973/74 

52 

52 

34 

34 

4 

4 

10 

10 

100 

1974/75 

61 

59 

26 

25 

3 

3 

13 

12 

1 

1 

104 

1975/76 

68 

53 

35 

27 

5 

4 

14 

11 

7 

5 
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During  tha  height  of  racial  tension  among  staff,  students,  parents # 
and  administration  at  odyssey  in  thm  1972/73  school  year,  Blaek 
students  constituted  54  pereent  of  the  school  population* 

Tha  huge  drop  in  Black  student  enrollment  between  1972/73  B^d 
1973/74  was  probably  in  part  due  to  the  effeata  of  the  tumoil  at 
thm  sdiool  during  the  1972/73  school  year^  the  lack  of  formal  re- 
cruitment proceedings  for  the  1973/74  school  yaari  and  the  firing 
of  all  staff  between  Spring  1973  and  Fall  1973  by  the  BESP  atoinis- 
tration. 

Black  student  enrollment  continued  to  decline  until  the  1975/76 
sohool  year,  which  was  unfortunate  for  the  developing  organisation 
structure,  the  neW  leadership  and  viable  curriculiim  integrating  in 
a  workable  fashion  multi-ctiltural  courses,      workshop-projects  in 
the  conmunity  and  basiq  skills, 

A  new  dlrectf^^  was  appointed  for  the  first  BESP  funded  year, 
1971/72^  toe  second  year  of  operation  for  Odyssey,    A  new  location 
was  found  at  a  neighborhood  church  and  leased  for  one  year.  The 
free  form  structure  of  the  first  year  was  revised*    A  moming  ses- 
sion covering  basic  skills  curricula  was  instituted  with  the  after- 
noon session  set  aside  for  volmiteer  coimnunity  work  eKperieneeB^ 
cultural/  social  ^      academic  course  alectives,  and  field  trips. 
There  was  a  gen  ^.yl.tening  up  of  the  Odyssey  structure  with 

BESP  funding,  m^..     -ed  by  BUSD/besp  actoiinistration  and  generally 
approved  by  the  Bl^ck  parents  ^d  students  involved  in  the  Odyssey 
program,    White  parents  and  itudents  viewed  the  tightening  up  of 
the  school  as  a  move  back  to  the  traditional  educational  approach 
they  hoped  to  esc^^pe  by  participating  in  tha  Odyssey  program.  This 
Black/white  dilemna  waa  to  peak  during  the  1972/73  school  year.  At 
the  end  of  Spring  1972,  Odyssey  relocated  ag^in,  this  time  in  a 
warehousa* 
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In  the  period,  1970  through  1973,  staffing  problems  flourished 
at  Odyssey.    As  previously  noted,  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Superintendent  in  the  original  BESP  proposal ^  Odyssey's  director/ 
originator  had  to  resign »    The  1970/71  Odyssey  pre-BESP  staff  was 
then  cut  from  full  time  to  part  time  for  the  first  BESP  year,  1971/72. 
During  that  period,  the  new  director  was  classified  along  with  all 
the  other  staff  men^rs,  save  one  who  was  certificated^    The  teachers 
were  getting  paid  for  11  hours  of  work  per  week  but  sOTie  teachers 
ware  putting  in  far  more  time  on'-site  thM  others.     Staff  morale 
began  to  t^e  a  turn  for  the  worse.    During  the  suimer  of  1972,  the 
director  and  most  of  the  staff  (except  for  two)  left  Odyssey*  Those 
that  remained  had  the  res^nsibility  of  finding  a  new  director, 
selecting  other  needed  staff  members,  planning  the  currieui™  and 
finding  a  site  location*    No  formal  procedure  was  developed  for 
student  input  into  curriculum  development*     Thus  thm  1972/73  school 
year  began.     On  top  of  that,  the  new  director  lasted  no  more  than 
six  months,  resulting  in  the  hiring  of  another  director,  the  fourth 
in  a  period  of  two  years. 

During  the  1972/73  school  year,  Uie  Odyssey  staff  was  aoGUsed 
by  parents  and  students  of  ineptitude,  and  shirking  their  responsi- 
bilities i    the  directorship  was  found  to  be  weak,  uncoiranitted  to 
alternative  education  and  lacking  administrativt  ability.    The  end 
result  of  the  year  was  the  firing  of  all  the  staff  by  the  central 
BESP  Director  and  the  search  once  again  for    new  director  and  new 
staff. 

In  April  1973,  when  the  entire  staff  was  notified  of  layoffs 
by  the  central  BESP  Director,  the  school  relocated  into  rented 
trailers  on  Berkeley  city  pro^rty. 

The  Governing  Board/School  Cotmcil  advertised  for  five  teadiing 
positions  throughout  the  area,  not  limited  to  BUSD  teacher  overage* 
Ninety  applications  were  submitted.    The  director  was  selected  from 
the  staff  of  1972/73     (all  staff  were  laid  off  but  were  allowed  to 
re-apply  with  no  preferential  treatment) ,    The  director  has  stayed 
with  the  school  since  then. 

In  t?  ^  1974/75  school  year,  Odyssey  advertised  for  teachers 
in  math  and  English  from  within  the  BUSD  teacher  overage  pool,  par- 
ticularly teachers  from  I^M  and  Willard  Alternative ^  phased  out 
after  the  Spring  1974  semester. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  Odyssey  staff  over  the  five  year 
BESP  period  by  ethnicity.    Ethnic  breakdown  for  1971/72  staff  is 
not  available. 
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TmiM  2%     STAFF  BY  ETmJiCITy,  1971/1972-1975/76 


Khite 

Blaek 

Asian 

Chieano 

Totai 

n  % 

n  % 

n  % 

n 

% 

n 

1971/72 

unavailable 

13 

1972/73 

8  57 

5  36 

1  7 

14 

1973/74 

3  38 

4  50 

1 

12 

8 

1974/75 

5  56 

3  33 

1 

11 

9 

1975/76 

5  63 

2  25 

1 

12 

8 

The  numbers  above  may  be  broken  down  as  follows; 

1971/72 i     1  certificated,  full  time;  12  claasified^  part  time* 
1972/73;     1  certificated,  13  classified;  9  full  time,  5  part 
time* 

1973/741    6  certificated,  2  classified  (1  \^ite,  1  Black). 
1974/75:     5  certificated,  4  olassifiad. 

1975/76:     5  full  time  (4  white,  1  Black,  the  director) i  3  part 
time  (Black,  white ^  Chicano) , 

During  the  1970/71  school  year,  prior  to  BESP  funding,  Odyssey 
staff  niambered:    four  full  time  certificated,  one  classified  secre- 
tary, six  full  time  student  interns  from  u,  C,  Santa  Cruz,  and  £ui 
unspecified  number  of  student  teachers'  aides  from  U,  C*  Berkeley, 
and  coimnunity  volunteers.    Ethnic  breakdoTO  of  these  staff  people 
is  not  availiUDle*    Staff  ethnicity  in  the  main  shows  a  majority  of 
v^ite  teachers.    Blade  students  were  alienated  from  the  identity 
crisis  Odyssey  was  imdergoing*    They  felt  that  the  school  was  oriented 
toward  aid  preferred  w^ite  students  who  did  not  need  basic  skills 
instruction  (even  though  the  Black  students  during  toe  1972/73  school 
year  comprised  54  percent  of  the  total  school  enrollment) . 

A  Black  staff  member  orgiuiized  a  Black  student  boycott  and  made 
clear  to  thm  entire  sdiool,  to  BESP  and  BUSD,  that  the  school  did  not 
provide  what  Black  students  and  parents  wanted. 

A  new  director  was  appointed,  and  lasted  for  no  moicm  toan  six 
months.    During  his  term  as  director  (Summer  1972  and  part  of  Fall 
1972)  furtoer  moves  toward  a  more  traditional  approa^  to  education 
took  place,  though  v^ite  teasers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Odyssey 
administration.    Black  teadiers  conceded  to  the  white  teachers  during 
the  Fall  1972  seMSter  and  fired  toe  latest  director  and  together 
they  hired  a  comprondse  candidate.    The  new  director  favored  structure, 
Under  his  direction  homeroom  period  was  instituted,  letter  grades  were 
required  for  9th  graders,  parents  were  sent  written  evaluations  of 
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tiieir  children's  progress. 

BESP  eantral  support  staff  in  thm  latter  of  tiia  Fall 

1972  samestar  lad  group  disoussions  with  studenti  at  Odysaay 
whi^  daalt  with  raoism  at  the  school^  tha  dir#otor,  staff #  cur- 
rimXwif  coimunieation,  parants  md  student  governance.  Drawing 
on  the  report  of  thase  disoussions,  thm  ISSP  administration  made 
rac^nandations  to  daal  with  tha  discord  at  the  sehTOl,  These 
recomMndations  included  i     (1)    bring  in  an  outside  consultant 
to  help  with  organizational  problams  in  group  intaraction,  multi- 
racial mderstanding  and  coll^orative  problem  solvingi   {2}  da- 
fine  structure,   (3)    establish  a  sore  imified,  racially  tolerant 
staff;   (4)     find  itvaans  to  comunicate  with  all  students,  staff 
and  parents  regarding  JjiforMtion  ^out  race,  school  enrollment, 
curricula  and  governing  body  to  aqualch  riarorsi   (5)  evaluate 
curriculun\^  teachers  should  decide  what  thay  can  teach  within  their 
abilities  I   (6)    director  should  be  at  site  most  of  the  time  to  ba 
mora  involvad  in  interaction  with  students,  aMert  stronger  leader- 
ship, should  have  training  in  site  managMient,  staff  and  student 
relationships  and  leadership  problems,  director  should  be  relieved 
of  all  duties  for  the  selection  of  a  new  sitei   (7)     reduce  nun^r 
of  staff  meetings  and  increase  efficient  of  the  Metings,  (8) 
student  representatives  should  be  utilised  in  polling  and  consult- 
ing students  to  get  input  into  decisiOT-m^ingi   (9)    use  parents 
to  help  with  intergroup  relations;   (lO)     provide  ways  for  students 
to  communicate  with  each  other. 

During  this  period  of  evaluation,  Myssey  was  again  evicted 
from  its  warehoiisa/site  by  the  Berkeley  Fire  F^shall  because  it 
was  not  up  to  fire  code.    BUSD/^ESP  then  arranged  with  West  Ca^us 
(the  BUSD's  9th  grade  school)  to  house  O^sse^  Problems  were 
intensified  with  this  new  iMation.    As  M  off^site  separate  s^ool 
for  7th  to  9th  graders,  oflB^  foi^d  West  CampuB  chafing*  '  By  the 
end  of  the  Spring  1973  seriireter,  Odyssey  had  acquired  a  permanent 
trailer (s)  home  on  Berkeley  city  property,  in  a  llack  residential 
area  in  southwest  Berkeley.    Myssey  has  remained  there  to  this 
day,  though  threats  to  move  it  barJc  to  l^est  Campus  for  the  1975/76  . 
school  year  were  made. 

hn  outside  consultant  was  hired  by  the  BESP  office  to  help 
Odyssey  get  its  act  together.    His  report  focused  on  how  some  of 
Odyssey's  problems  might  be  solved,  "problems  %^ich  appeared  to  be 
the  major  barriers  to  the  school  fulfilling  its  educational  and 
commimity  mission," 

Staff,  parents,  students,  administration,  governing  council 
and  BESP  were  viewed  as  they  related  to  the  school,  auid  as  the 
school  related  to  them*    Becownendations  for  improvement  included s 
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(1)     continuing  thm  developffent  of  the  Governing  Board/School 
CounGil  as  a  positive  move  in  fomalizing  parent,  staff  and  stu- 
dent relationships  J   (2)     developing  avenues  of  power-sharing^  a 
vi^le  solution  to  pTOgram  stability^  curricul™  continuity,  site 
locatim,  and  employment  procedures;   (3)     formal  reoognition  of 
the  Board  by  BESP,  and  BESP  assignment  of  a  liaison  to  c^snuni* 
cate  with  Odyssey  in  order  to  eliminate  misinformation  and  poor 
communication  channels,   (4)     assumption  of  responsibility  by  BESP 
to  secure  a  permanent  site  for  Odyssey. 

Other  recanmendations  included:    multi^cultural  courses ^  core 
and  elective  courses  (to  be  approved  by  the  Governing  Board/School 
Council) ,  and  contracts  with  staff  clarifying  teCTns  of  work  to 
avoid  unaqual  distribution  of  labor  on-site  (where  some  of  the 
$400  par  mwith  staff  niec^ers  were  doing  more  work  than  the  $11,000+ 
per  year  full  time  employee  from  BUSD) , 

Overall ^  the  consultant's  report  pointed  to  problems  created 
by  poor  organization!    no  one  person  or  group  to  be  accountable  to^ 
no  regular  diannel  through  v^ich  to  express  dissatisfaction. 

The  change  in  the  program  between  the  conflict  billed  1972/73 
school  year  and  the  neKt  year  points  to  the  positive  benefits  of 
better  organization^  aGcoimt^ility ,  quality  leadership^  and  for- 
malized channels  whereby  students,  parents  and  staff  were  enabled 
to  contribute  to  the  running  of  the  school* 

Prior  to  the  growth  years  from  Fail  1973  through  Spring  1976 ^ 
however,  tiie  Spring  1973  semester  saw  yet  another  director  fired, 
all  the  staff  laid  off,  and  absolute  control  of  the  Odyssey  budget 
by  the  central  BESP  Director* 

After  the  1973/74  school  year,  the  staff  stabilized  and  the 
director  was  still  there  in  June  1976.     Leadership  played  a  vital  role 
in  the    Odyssey  eKperimenti    when  sensitive^  insightful,  facili- 
tative  leaders/directors  were  lacking,  the  program  floundered. 
Some  of  the  directors  hired  also  had  little  if  any  adminiitrative 
experience  or  training* 

The  Myasay  School  Council^  cottmonly  knovm  as  the  Governing 
Boards  began  functioning  during  the  1972/73  school  year,  but 
withoutv  nmch  real  power.     It  wasn't  until  BESP  central  support 
evaluation  of  the  program  in  Fall  1972,  and  the  outside  consultant's 
report  on  problems  in  Spring  1973,  that  a  new  focus  on  actualizing 
the  role  of  a  governing  board  in  school  governance  beyond  crisis 
situations  took  place. 
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Tha  s^ool  by-laws  provided  for  15  meinbars   (six  parents  #  five 
students  four  staff  menibers)  to  constitute  tha  council*  These 

direetors,  elected  from  ea^  ccnstitutency #  had    exclusive  power 
over  the  school   (except  where  limited  by  legal  code  or  BUSD  by^ 
laws}*    The  power  included^    selection  of  agents  ^d  employees^ 
recQTOiendations  for  firing  employees  when  necessary  to  BUSD,  making 
rules  and  regulation§  for  the  school,  site  location,  and  conduct 
and  control  of  school  affairs,  including  curriculma  plmning, 
grading,  oourse  requireinents ^  students  evaluation,  disoiplinary 
procedures,  and  fiscal  allocations. 

Students  took  a  xtore  active  role  in  the  governing  board  during 
1973/74,    While  the  board  handled  school  problems  and  develo^d 
plans  for  the  future,  as  opposed  to  crisis  intervention,  the  director 
in  the  1973/74  school  year,  hired  by  the  board  after  the  1972/73 
school  year  ended,  had  the  final  decision  in  almost  all  matters. 
He  was,  however,  held  accountable  to  the  board. 

During  the  1973/74  sehMl  year,  math,  English  and  ethnic 
studies  beeme  required  courses  for  Odyssey  students*  Courses 
included  I    Black  Experience,  Espanol,  Photography,  Human  Biology, 
Third  World  Studies,  Creative  Writing,  Arts/Crafts,  Life  Study, 
Sex  and  Psycholo^,  P.E,,  Fren^,  Ha^a  Studies^  Te^  SportSi  Land- 
scaping, Afro  Haitian  Dance,  Wilderness  Survival #.  Computer  Math, 
Publications  Workshop,  Photo  Journalism^  Street  ^eatre  Group, 
Science  Projects,  Student  Power,  History  of  Sexism,  Mural  Painting. 

After  KARE  was  phased  out  in  Spring  1974,  the  HILC  materials 
at  raSE  were  sent  to  Odyssey  to  begin  a  new  HILC  there*  Average 
class  si^e  in  the  HILC  was  nine  students,     Onm  field  studies  univer- 
sity student  managed  the  HILC  from  Fall  1974  until  the  Spring  1976 
semester  when  the  HILC  was  closed  down  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  pay 
an  HILC  manager* 

Curriculum  remained  ^out  the  same  from  the  1973/74  school 
year  through  the  1975/76  school  year.    The  multi-cultural  course 
requirement  was  slightly  altered  in  the  1974/75  school  year  ,  when 
Black,  white  and  Chi can©  students  vmre  required  to  take  Black,  white 
-and  Chicano  es^erience  respectively  in  the  Pall  semester  ^  than  in 
the  Spring  semester  tJie  students  were  divided  equally  in  tiiree 
ethnically  integrated  grDUps  for  the  multi^ethnic  experience  course* 

Odyssey  Project/  offered  in  1973/74^  was  for  students  in  need 
of  basic  skills  intensive  instruction,  and  HILC  labs  for  math  and 
reading  also  were  required  for  students  in  need  of  basic  skills* 

Field  trips #  weekend  excursions,  and  total  school  experiences 
were  integrated  into  th©  Odyssey  curriculum  ai  part  of  the  gonmitment 
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to  eomnimity  involwment.    Camping  trips,  boat  trips,  foad  collec- 
tion and  delivery  to  farm  workers,  obsarvation  of  the  United 
Fam^orkers  mrch  from  San  Francisco  to  Modesto,  etc* ,  were  types 
of  out-of-school  education  Odyssey  students  experienced. 

In  all,  Odyssey  has  emerged  out  of  its  timiultous  beginnings 
as  an  on-going  experiment  in  developing  viable  processes  for 
student/parent/staff  involvement  in  power  sharing,  and  in  combin- 
ing basic  skills/academic  instruction  with  workshop-projects  for 
school  plus  involvenent  in  the  outside  coff^unity*     Leadership  has 
played  an  important  role,  whether  in  hindering  the  progrmi  or 
facilitating  its  development, 

AOTICULATIOT 

Odyssey  was  a  non-Eoned  7th  to  9th  grade  alternative  school, 
the  only  junior  high  level  alternative  option  in  the  district 
(since  the  phaseout  of  the  ^ra  and  Wiliard  Alternative  programs 
in  Spring  1974),     Odyssey  was  also  the  only  7-9th  grade  configura- 
tion in  lUSD/BESP. 

During  the  first  and  second  year  of  BESP  funding  {1971-73) , 
Odyssey  recruitment  efforts  were  organized  and  extensive,  includ- 
ing advertiseir^nts  in  the  junior  high  schools  (wlllard  and  King) 
and  in  the  inteCT^diate  schools   (4-6),  through  direct  mail,  and 
through  student  word  of  mouth.     During  the  third  year  (1973/74) , 
the  s^iool  macte  no  effort  to  reciruit  students  fomally  save  by 
peer  contact. 

Students  were  atoitted  to  Odyssey  based  on. their  ethnicity, 
sex  and  other  factors.    During  the  first  year  prior  to  BESP  fund- 
ing, students  were  admitted  into  the  program  by  the  originator/ 
director  on  the  basis  of  their  need  for  and  probable  success  in  a 
school  offering  the  chance  for  more  responsibility  and  attention. 

During  the  Spring  1973  semester,  Odyssey,  Black  House,  Casa 
de  la  toza,  and  a  proposed  Asian  studies  progr^  collaborated  in 
developing  a  proposal.  The  Alliance,  in  order  to  protect  the  sur- 
vival of  the  two  ethnically  homogeneous  schools,  Black  House  and 
Casa,  from  the  Off ice  for  civil  Rights  threats  of  closure  because 
they  were  separatist. 

The  Alliance  proposal  was  never  accepted  by  OE/ESP*    The  pro- 
posal, though,  was  an  innovative  attempt  to  bring  together  four 
programs,  each  meeting  different  needs  of  designated  ethnic  popu- 
lations.   The  Allimce  was  to  utilize  facilities  of  each  of  the 
sites,  as  well  as  the  comnon  school  facilities.    BUSD  buses  were 
to  transport  students  aroimd  the  different  sites,  as  well  as  to 
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commt^ity  facilities  in  Barkeley  for  field  study  of  coOTiunity 
services         to  recreation  areas  belonging  to  Berkeley  for  out- 
door aducmtion  in  natural  settings. 

During  the  1974/75  school  year,  Myssey  joined  with  Early 
Learning  Center  in  proposing  the  housing  of  OdysEey  at  Savo  Isl^d, 
In  Decairtoer  1975,  the.  Odyssey  director  was  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Savo  Island  Project  Area  Comnittee,  Savo 
Island  is  part  of  Berkeley's  Model  Cities  program  redevelopment, 
sponsored  by  HUD,    The  eoJMnittee  was  formed  by  neigtoorhood  resi- 
dents concerned  with  the  quality  of  life  in  their  area.    The  com- 
mittee is  concerned  with  development  of  low  to  moderate  incOTie 
housing  in  tte  area,    Odyssey  was  primarily  interested  in  Savo 
Island  as  a  pemanent  location,    Odyssey-s  present  site  will  be 
used  by  the  City  of  Berkeley  for  housing  develo^ent, 

FUNDING 

Over  the  five  years  of  BESP  funding^  Odyssey  was  allocated 
$239,850  or  7.62  percent  of  the  total  BESP  budget  for  sites.  As 
Bn  off-site  school,  particularly  plagued  with    relocation  virtually 
on  m  annual  basis,  building/site/land  rental  used  up  32  percent 
(977,957)  of  the  allocated  funds*     In  1973/74,  the  amount  ex- 
pended,    $17,355,  was  75  percent  of  the  total  rental  costs,  BUSD 
paid  the  remaining  25  percent.     In  1974/75^  50  percent  of  the 
rental  costs  was  paid  by  Odyssey's  budget,  or  111^520.     In  1975/76, 
BESP  funds  were  initially  to  pay  for  75  percent  of  the  rental  costs; 
however,  protests  from  the  Odyssey  director,  staff,  parents  and 
students  resulted  in  NIE/ESP  paying  tiie  entire  rental.  This 
amounted  to  130,240, 

In  i±m  1971  through  1973  school  years,  Odyssey  paid  all  of 
the  rental  costs,  which  amounted  to  SIS, 842, 

BESP  funding  provided  the  BUSD  a  means  by  which  to  escperiment 
with  an  off -site  s^ool,  as  BESP  funding  was  the  primary  source  of 
rental  payment,  relieving  the  BUSD  of  the  burden.  BESP,  however, 
did  not  exhibit  responsible  leadership  in  finding  a  permanent  site 
for  Odyssey  and,  therefore,  contributed  to  the  insecure  atmosphere 
which  permeated  Odyssey  throughout  its  five  years  as  a  BESP  alternative 

Although  rental  costs  used  up  about  a  third  of  the  total  Odyssey 
budget,  41  percent   ($98,212)  of  the  Odyssey  BESP  funds  went  toward 
parent  of  salaries  (including  certificated  and  classified  hourly, 
classified  monthly^  fringe  benefits  and  consultants*  fees).  This 
imiount  primarily  went  for  classified  personnel,  who  comprised  over 
half  the  Odyssey  staff  through  the  fiv^  years.    Such  staff  composi- 
tion was  due  to  the  coamitment  of  the  school  coranunity  to  hire  Third 
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World  staff  from  outside  the  district  teadier  pool  overage. 

Instructional  imd  office  supplies  and  materials  used  12  par- 
cent  {$28,081)  of  the  total  budget.     Of  this  amomit,  $13,354  was 
spent  in  the  1974/75  school  year  on  storing  the  HILC  lab. 

Field  trips,  while  an  integral  part  of  workshop-project  com- 
munity services  and  experiences,  consmned  3  percent  ($6,718)  of 
the  Odyssey  BESP  budget  between  1972/73  and  1975/76, 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation  played  a  vital  role  in  Odyssey's  survival  beyond 
the  trollies  of  the  1972/73  school  year.     Outside  consultants  were 
brought  in  by  BESP  to  help  reorganize  the  school,  to  salvag  the 
concept  of  this  mique  alternative. 

Level  I  even  participated  as  part  of  the  evaluation  tmsm  made 
up  of  BESP  central  staff  in  presenting  students^  views  of  what  was 
wrong  with  the  program,  and  how  to  reform  it. 

During  the  1973/74  school  year,  pKenta  of  Odyssey  students 
had  a  special  agreement  with  the  teaching  staff  not  to  release 
CTBS  scores  to  the  Iievel  II  evaluation  team.    This  agreement,  made 
after  attempts  to  develop  their  ora  testing  devices  failed,  was 
later  rescinded.     Below  are  CTBS  reading,  language  and  math  grade 
equivalencies'  scores  of  ISA's  sample  students  for  the  periods? 
Fall  1973,  Spring  1974,  and  Spring  1975,     Fall  1974  scores  are  not 
available • 


TABLE  3;     MEAN  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVALEOTS,   ISA  SAMPLE,  ODYSSEY 


Reading  _ 

Language 

Math 

n  G,E, 

n 

G,E, 

n 

G,E, 

Fall  1973 

7  7,940 

6 

6,575 

7 

6,066 

Spring  1974 

11  8.235 

10 

6,775 

11 

5.600 

Spring  1975 

15  10.628 

14 

8.328 

14 

7,560 

These  scores  show  a  steady  advance  in  reading  and  li^iguage  ,  approx- 
imating two  years'  growth  over  the  two  year  period.     In  math,  des- 
pite a  slump  between  Fall  1973  and  Spring  1974,        1.5  years'  growth 
was  achieved  in  the  two  years. 

On  Level  I's  0.0-1.0  "Effective  Alternativeness"  scale,  Myssey 
rated  the  maximum  1.0  for  "alternativeness"  and  the  minimum  0.0  for 
"effectiveneis,"    Since  the  combined  scor^  was  computed  by  multiply- 
ing the  scores  for  the  two  separate  components,  it  rated  0,0  as  an 
"effective  altamative . "    Paradoxically,  KAm  and  Willard  Alternative, 
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whidi  were  in  the  process  of  being  phased  out  when  Level  I  per- 
formed this  evaluation  in  Spring  1974,  were  rated  well  above 
Myssey  as  "affective  alternatives*"    Their  aoores  hovered  aromid 
.4, 
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Barkeley  High  s^ool:  Overview 


The  main  eampus  of  Berkelay  High  Sehool  is  situated  in  a  four 
square  block  area  on  the  f rings  of  downtown  Berkeley*    It  houses 
grades  10  tiirough  12,    Alternative  education  in  Berkeley  public 
schools  was  primarily  a  high  school  movement.     Six  of  the  ten  pro- 
gr^ns  in  existence  prior  to  BESP  funding  were  high  sdiool  programs 
In  part^  this  cm  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  self- 
da  termination  TOvements  for  student  power  and  Black  powr  centered 
on  the  University  of  California's  Berkeley  canpus.    Turned  off 
high  school  students,  inspired  by  university  radicals,  and  aided 
by  radical  educators,  started  a  movement  of  their  o%m. 

In  March  1968 ,  the  BUSD  School  Superintendent  appointed  a 
conffliittee  of  temchersi  headed  by  the  BHS  Hlsto^  Departaient  Qiair- 
person,  to  examine  staff-student  relations  in  grades  7-12,  This 
committee      recoraraended  changes  in  staffing,  student  govemMce, 
eurriculmn,^d  proposed    one  TOdel  srfiool  program  with  a  hetero- 
geneous student  body  but  with  fewer  students  involved  than  at  the 
main  cwipus  of  BHS« 

During  the  1969/70  s^ool  year,  the  BHS  principal  appointed 
a  conadttee  to  establish  guidelines  for  alternative  schools,  on- 
site,  or  schools-within-a-s^ool*    The  sideline  TOmittee  was 
needed  in  order  to  establish  accoimtability  processes  ^d  re- 
sponsibilities for  both  the  si^-schools  and  the  cammon  high  school. 
By  then  ^e  first  alternati.w  sub-school  (Conraimity  High  School) 
was  in  operation  on  the  BHS  c^^^us ,  and  there  was  talk  of  more » 
HenM,  a  need  for  guidelines  was  felt* 

Following  is  a  table  depicting  the  student  enrollment  at 
Berkeley  High  School  (ineluding  those  students  involved  in  the 
BESP  on-site  programs)  during  the  five  years  of  BESP  funding, 

Tmm  li     BHS  STUDEOT  POPULATIW* 

ET^ICITYV  1971/72  -  1975776 

Native 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

American 

nhmr 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  % 

n 

% 

n  % 

n  % 

n 

1971/72 

1337 

43 

1366 

44 

239  8 

114 

4 

3 

38  1 

3097 

1972/73 

1270 

43 

1273 

43 

258  9 

77 

3 

6 

49  2 

2933 

1973/74 

1272 

41 

1418 

46 

259  8 

101 

3 

3 

62  2 

3115 

1974/75 

1267 

42 

1394 

46 

258  8 

81 

3 

4 

49  2 

3053 

197S/76 

1181 

42 

1273 

45 

226  8 

62 

2 

1 

82  3 

2825 

*PiguMS 

from 

BUSE 

1  Office  of 

^search  and 

Evaluation, 

Report 

of  the 

Student  Racial  Census. 
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The  original  alternative  seeondary  schools,  CoirBiunlty  High 
(Genasis)  and  Other  Ways,  were  based  on  the  \^ite  comiter-Gulture 
critique  of  the  educational  system,    BHS  was  seen  as  exoesaively 
large,  inflexible,  impersonal,  boring,  not  motivating  the  student 
to  take  responsibility  for  his/her  own  learning,  mnd  tending  to 
discourage  rather  than  foster  autonomy-    ^e  remedy  was  to  provide 
a  small,  intimate  learning  situation,  where  students  directed  the 
content  of  learning  aroimd  their  own  interests,  often  learning 
infojmally  through  action.    Classes  were  to  be  interdisciplinary, 
based  on  interests  rather  toan  traditional  disciplinary  divisions. 
Students  were  to  actively  participate  in  their  ami  education. 

The  alternative  model  sketched  above  did  not  appeal  to  the 
needs  of  Blade,  Asian,  Qiicano  students*    Ethnic  sdiools,  first 
Black  House  then  Casa  de  la  ^za,  were  more  likely  to  emphasize 
that  they  offered  a  clearly  defined  but  radically  different  direc- 
tion.   The  content  of  the  educational  critique  and  changes  en- 
visioned differed  from  school  to  school,  though  sharing  a  similar 
motivation?     intense  dissatisfaction  with  BHS  and  the  perceived 
irrelevancy,  discrimination  and  poor  quality  of  the  traditional 
educational  process. 

The  site  histories  that  follow  reveal  a  conmon  thread:  a 
struggle  by  almost  all  the  sacondary  schools  in  the  BESP  program 
for  autonomy  versus  the  bureaucratic  needs  of  the  larger  BHS, 
Different  methods  of  coping  with  BHS  administration  were  attempted 
by  the  different  sites,  depending  on  their  needs  and  plans  for 
their  own  survival  beyond  BESP  fimding.     Students  participating  in 
the  on-site  alternative  programs  comprised  between  25  percent  and 
50  percent  of  the  total  BHS  student  population  during  thm  period 
1971/72  through  1975/76.    The  following  table  shows  the  student 
population  in  ea^  of  the  on-site  schools  diiring  the  BESP  funding 
period  and  the  percentage  of  students  Involved  compared  to  the 
entire  BHS  main  campus  student  population. 


TMM  2:  BESP 

STUDENT 

POPULATION  . 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  TOTAL 

BHS, 

197; 

L/72  - 

1975/76 

BESP 

Agora 

Ag/Gen  C/Prep 

Genesis 

MSA 

B/Arts 

OTS 

Total 

BHE 

n_  _% 

n       %  n 

% 

n_ 

% 

n  % 

n 

% 

n  % 

n 

% 

n 

1971/72 

168  5 

65 

2 

174 

6 

415  13 

200 

6 

it* 

1022 

33 

3097 

1972/73 

96  3 

140 

5 

150 

5 

400  14 

187 

6 

508  17 

1481 

50 

2933 

1973/74 

100  3 

153 

5 

90 

3 

289  9 

196 

6 

442  14 

1270 

41 

3115 

1974/75 

167    5  125 

4 

320  10 

211 

7 

212  7 

1035 

34 

3053 

1975/76 

94    3  131 

5 

323  11 

150 

5 

698 

25 

2825 

*  The  dotted  lines,  designate  the  phase-out  of  the  respective  sites, 
**  Unavailable, 
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As  is  evident  in  the  above  table,  student  participation  in 
the  on-site  BESP  schools  at  BHS  remained  fairly  constant  up  imtil 
the  final  year  of  fimding,  1975/76.     In  this  last  yeari  student 
involveMnt  in  the  BESP  programs  declined  by  32  percent  (from 
1,035  students  to  698  students).    BHS  overall  student  enrollment 
(at  the  main  crapus,  including  those  students  involved  in  the 
BESP  programs)  declined  by  7  percent. 

What  follows  is  the  history  of  each  on-site  alternative  pro- 
grain  for  lOtti  -  12th  grade  students,  how  each  emerged  out  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  BHS,  and  how  each  attempted  to  change  the 
high  school  students'  experiences  through  alternative  education. 
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^n^^ls  (otLgiMliy  ^TOiunity  High  S^eoi)  ^^i         firit  to- 
mitm  ^It^^atl^^  g^ool  on  ttia  Barkalsv  Stfh  se^p^l  ^^pua*  It 
ama^^^^q  out  ot        social  fament  ©£        lat%  lag^'s  in  sa^^^^lay^ 
and  ^©^e  ^pacifically  out  of  tha  "BarkiJ^V  ^^^Strt"  1967^ 

an  m^P%ti^VitBi  Initiativa  by  tw©  BHS  J\^fc  Dap^rtin#"^  ttarf*^^^  to 
"axpl©^©  b^iid  quaations  of  ialf-wortii.  ^^latiQ^gj%ipa  vith  other 
jpaopj^  anfl  way^  to  opntrol  ona*g  oro  d^^Way^if 

C^is0Uiiity  Hi0i  apanad  its  doofa  in  J^taa^y  10^^       an  alter- 
native school  I    non-gradad/  ©P^n*itruct\^^#  intar^i^^lplins^*  and 
G^tmilt'ted  to  t^a  input  of  «*student  powt^"  in  4eoi0i©ft^5i^ing» 
Givmn        Origins^  it  waa  dt&bed  a  "whi^e  hipji^  ^^hooi  **  a  Itoal 
that  y^^m  ^infaread  by  its  initial  70  ^r^ant  whie^.^ntolW^^t,  a 
oonoar^etS  mt^if  affort  changed  this  pic^«ai    in  hB^^  of 

tha        ^tud^j^'t:!  wars  from  attmio  minorittai.  'allowing  ymar*" 

l91X/7^^^mB'p  cmm  on  thm  gwna^  and  Qmtfi^im  bata^  ^^ui^  ^^m 
tha  bith       290  tn  tba  p«-^ffiSP  yaar,  a^jWllm^^  #*^Wiiy  shrank 
to  90  tn  1973/^^*    ^ha  axodua  of  minority  itu^^^^  w%a  evan  mora 
pronaittigadi       1973/74  thmy  eonstltutad  ^^ly  Ona-^^^^h  of  tha 
Ganagi%  ^tu^^^j^  populations    InadvartantlV,  B^^p  fwllttat^d  this 
daclin%  py  c^s^tlng  othar  altaraatiTOB,  put  tfW  not  aooo^t 

for  sH  gf  it,    Vat^  fenaaii  parfarsad  a  ^aroinal  ^^1^*  ^thniaally 
foous^^  0©Uaa  and  ^oW  wara  Iti  ^a^^owths, 

i*^#^%r,  fi^nasli  Gould  not  ovaroOT^  itg         ^OTt^^^j^rtiOTi  ? 
tha  n^^mi  ^ta^  of  whitat  mlMla  claei  ai-^Mntant^^'  oonfli^^li^g 
neade       ^thni^  minority  students  i  its  o^^tlnw  M^^ia  ^^-^qqI" 
ityla        ^aad  ^^r  autonoEiy  va.  irtiibitt^iff  pr^gg^^js  ^mands 
of        a<^^n  0^ool  anvlroninant  md  aft^i^nipttatto^^  c^ro^it* 
mant  to  *'atiiaa0t  power"  ve.  eoimtarvailt^t  P©^ri  ^^&Hhietfativa) 
and  ptflli  tpar^i^lly  athnio#  in  that  pov^^  fo*  a  %/pita  student 
majori^V  ^d        jiba  witti  fiiinority  atu^^rtt  ^mpi^^tlonm)  ^ 

^mn  tti  #nt©i^nt  hit  thm  witanafej-^  low       #0  ij^  i973/74^ 
TOnaai^  i©%ht  ^  margir  of  furvival  with  f0^y  ai^raad  in 

Pall  19^4* 
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IMEBGlN^  IN  LOGAIj  PLAN 


QmnBBim  (thtfi  called  Conanunity  High  Sehool)*  began  in  the 
Spring  1969  lemeater  ©n*iit©  at  bHS^  ,  ^nesia  wai  an  outgrowth 
of  a  suaaasiful  BUiD  aunmar  project  s^rimenting  with  a  raall^ 
intimate  learning  environment,    it  was  a  means  ©£  responding  to 
the  neadi  of  students  alienated  by  a  larger^  impersonal  urban 
high  school*    The  "Berkeley  Smmaer  Projaot"  of  1967  explored  the 
basic  questioni  of  eelf-worth,  relationships  with  other  people 
and  wayi  to  control  ©ne's  om  destiny* 

Thm  projeet  wBM  initiated  by  two  BHS  Art  Pepartment  teaohers* 
sueceis  of  the  Progrm  resulted  in  continuous  meetings  from 
Fall  1967  to  Spring  1969  to  enlist  interest  in  ah  alternative 
approach  to  educatiM  based  sn  the  arts  and  dedicated  to  restruc- 
turing education  and  building  m  affective  curriculum. 

Genesis  opened  in  thm  Spring  1969  smester  with  an  enrollment 
of  120  lOth  graders-    Aocording  to  the  BUSD  Office  of  Project 
Development  site  description  (lOecember  3,  1968).  Genesis  was  a 
design  for  a  radically  new  urban  high  school  in  M^rica*  to 
approach  to  education  w^a  needed  to  make  integration  more  toan 
the  sharing  of  the  same  building  by  Black  and  white  students, 
to  approach  was  needed  to  eauae  students  from  heterogeneous  back- 
grounds to  share  feelings,  aonoaCTS  and  knowledge*    a  non-^graded 
model  sdiool  encompassing  grades  10  to  12  was  envisioned. 

With  teachers  of  English,  history,  drama,  art,  music,  science 
and  physical  education,  eurriculym  was  to  be  interdisciplinary  to 
maximize  student*teacher  cooperation  and  to  allow  for  student 
input  into  toe  deolfion-m^ing  process*  « 

Because  Genesis  was  for  two  years  (1969-71)  the  only  on-site 
alternative  at  BHB,  it  had  to  aerve  the  diverse  needs  of  all  in- 
dividuals seeking  alternative  education.    As 'a  result  of  ensuing 
complioaticns,  Geneii^  was  inatri^ntal  in  creating  other  options 
at  the  secondary  level,    Thm  BHg  student  newapaper,  the  JACra^ 
(February  6,  1974),  reported  600  ©ut  of  1,054  Berkeley  loS 
graders  applied  for  116  openings  for  Genesis  in  January  1969* 

Because  of  the  ove^helming  interest  in  alternative  aducation 
at  the  secondary  level  and  thm  inability  of  Genesis  to  handle  all 
the  students  who  applied,  Coiranunity  High  School  11  was  created. 
It  opened  in  Spring  1971         by  Fall  1971  had  changed  its  name  to 
Agora. 


*ln  this  report,  the  nwtm  ^nesis  will  be  used,  even  in  referring 
to  toe  period  •  When  tfie  school  was  called  Conmiunity  High  School. 


The  stigma  of  a  "white  hippie  schaol"  haunted  Genaiis  from 
iti  fifit  semester y  when  70  peraent  of  studenti" randomly  Mleeted 
were  white*    with  the  emphasis  on  student  involvement  in  decision- 
making  and  considering  its  overwhelminly  white  student  body^ 
Genesis  very  quiokly  geared  itself  to  the  alienation  they  ex- 
jperienced  at  tiie  larger  BHS^    *rhe  problem  Genesis  did  not  foresee 
was  that  alienation  ex^rienoed  by  white  students  was  necessarily 
different  from  toe  alienation  experienoed  by  Bla^i  Asian* 
Qiioano^  Native  toerioan  and  other  non^white  students, 

DisQontent  emerged  as  a  result  of  thm  sohool»s  negleet  of 
the  needs  of  minority  students  *  partioularly  Blaek  students.  The 
result  was  an  off  oampus  program,  Blaok  House,  formed  during  toe 
1970/71  school  year  by  a  Blaek  Studies  consultant  at  Genesis  and 
thm  Bla^  students  at  Genesis. 

Genesis  felt  a  need  to  tighten  up  its  cAijeotives  and  approach 
to  edueetion  in  response  to  tiie  Issu^  raised  by  the  Black  House 
split  and  the  emergence  ©f  CHS  II  (Agora) ,    A  planning  document 
for  reorganizing  Bnd  redefining  the  school  was  released  in  the 
Spring  1971  semester  by  a  conroittee  of  students  and  staff  numbers* 

What  began  as  a  program  of  self-actualiiation  through  self- 
direction  and  little  formal  structure  imderwent  a  process  of  re- 
emphasis  and  more  formalized  instwctional  and  department  policies* 
Student  power  was  a  vital  part  of  the  Genesis  ^ilosophyi  however, 
as  emphasis  on  basic  skills  for  Third  World  Students  becrae  a 
priority,  student  power  declined* 

The  new  objectives  of  the  school  for  the  1971/72  schcol  year 
were  I     (1)    increased  representation  of  minority  teachers  to  at 
least  one  half  the  staff,  and  (2)    recruitoent  of  an  ethnically 
heterogeneous  student  body  of  approxiMtely  225  students,  45 
percent  white,  45  percent  Black  and  10  percent  other  ethnicities* 

During  the  same  semester,  the  direater  was  replaced' in  a 
student  election  by  a  ttree  vote  margin,  (61-58)* 

l^ile  the  restructuring  was  taking  place,  ^nesis  also  sub- 
mitted its  proposal  for  BESP  funding  in  April  1971.    mm  proposal 
combined  goals  from  the  initial  Genesis  plan  which  evolved  from 
the  Siinmer  Project  of  1967  and  ttiose  from  the  restructured  program* 

Staff  concerns  with  meeting  the  needs  of  Third  World  students 
produced  a  gradual  drain  of  power  from  the  students*    This  occurred 
primarily  because  the  students  were  white  and  the  program's  new 
focus  was  non-^diite.    TOe  needs  of  white  students  were  not  being 
met,  and  they  felt  left  out  of  the  decision-making  process. 
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TOie  1971/72  lehool  ymmr  wai  marked  by  m  pow©r  struggle  of 
corapeting  Interests,  naraalyi    studenti  va staff  /  I'Thlrd  l^arld 
people  vst  white  people ,  and  staff -sit#  autonomy  vs*  BHS 
bureauoraey , 

Students  organlEed  themselves  to  maintain  a  voioe  in  the 
deeision-making  process  at  the  site^    What  developed,  howewr, 
was  a  tension  be^een  white  students  and  Third  World  staff ,  in- 
put from  the  new  Third  World  staff  and  their  alignment  witti  the 
Third  World  studenti,  led  to  a  new  multi-ethnio  foeus  st«ngthen- 
ing  a  basio  skills  OTrrioulOTi,    The  whole  staff  stepped  up  the 
struggle  for  site  autonony  against  BHS  administration. 

In  Noventoer  1971,  the  staff  felt  that  the  developing  goals  o 
Genesis  foousing  around  institutional  raeisra  oould  be  better  met 
by  a  Third  World  direotor.    The  new  director  (the  fourth),  a 
Chicano  \^o  had  been  with  the  school  since  Fall  1970,  was  chosen 
by  thm  staff*    He  proposed  that  the  staff  share  the  duties  Bnd 
responsibilities  of  the  directorship.    The  staff  then  developed 
a  new  decision-mtting  structure,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  increase 
the  collective  power  of  the  staff  as  a  groupg 

Up  to  this  point,  Genesis  structure  provided  for  student 
input  into  the  progrm  through  an  Inter-Tribal  Council,  with 
representatives  from  four  Tribes.,  Tribes  were  organized  around 
interests  such  as  ecolo^  or  arts  and  crafts,  and  students  and 
teachers  wotild  select  the  tribe  of  their  ^oice,  interests,  or 
field  of  ea^rtise.    But,  in  toe  latter  part  of  the  Fall  1971 
semester,  the  Inter-Tribal  council  was  eliminated.    Student  re- 
sponse to  the  new  structuring  was  negative,    A  group  of  white 
students  initiated  a  student  newsp^r.  The  Rag,  which  criticized 
and  debated  the  action  of  the  faculty,    in  the  first  edition,  the 
editorial  discussed  the  restmcturing  of  the  schTOli 

It  is  very  important  that  we  dewlop  a  trust 
in  the  staff  but  the  trust  has  to  be  two-way i 
the  staff  has  to  trust  us  to  be  responsible 
enough  to  help  in  the  planning  of  our  school 
...We  the  students,  the  majority  of  the  s^ool, 
shoulto't  be  left  out  of  forming  "our"  school 
, .  ,We  ^  trust  thm  staff  and  we  iOiqw  they  are 
not  trying  to  fuck  us  over.    But  they,  as 
teachers,  represent  different  interests  and 
have  different  ideas  than  we  do.    The  staff 
has  no  right  to  exclude  us  and  our  views  frm 
these  meetings  that  are  forming  our  school. 
(Emphasis  in  original.) 
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In  trnmpmrnm  to  student  requester  the  diraetor  prop©sed  to 
set  up  a  sdieol  Governing  Council.    Student  represantativei  would 
eomprige  two  %AiiteSr  two  Blacika^  two  Aiims,  one  Chieano  and  one 
other  person  of  mixed  racial  background. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spring  1972  semester ^  Third  World  itudants 
suggested  Coraaunity  High  Srfsool  I  be  renaMd  Genesis  to  symbolize 
ttie  birtii  of  the  new  multi^cultural  philosophy  and  the  new  em- 
phasis of  the  sdiool.    In  tiie  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1972, 
a  Bla*  wiman  was  seleoted  as  the  new  director  (the  fifth)  by  a 
committee  of  staff,  students  md  parents. 

In  the  Fall  1972  semester,  a  ^nesls  Constitution  was  es- 
tablished with  three  goals i     (1)    to  deliver  basic  skills  to  all 
students  v^o  lacked  tiiem,  (2)    to  encourage  toe  development  of 
individuality  and  indspendence  on  the  part  of  all  students,  and 
(3)    to  provide  a  positive  learning  environment  for  all  students 
by  recogniEing  and  meeting  the  different  needs  of  lla^,  Chicano, 
Asian  and  vi^ite  students. 

The  Constitution  also  provided  for  a  Governing  Board  to  con*- 
sist  of  all  certificated  teachers  at  the  site  (and|  at  their  dis- 
cretlOT,  consultants) ,  and  students  and  parent*elected  represent- 
atives*   Thm  Board's  respOTslblllty  was  general  decision-m^ing, 
setting  the  budget,  and  reviewing  the  positiOT  of  toe  director* 

A  mandatory  cross^cult^al  course  was  developed  In  %^lch 
students  and  staff  would  es^licltly  confront  their  own  and  otoers' 
ethnic  group  identities.    In  addition,  a  Black  Awaraness  cwrse 
was  developed  and  made  mandatory  for  all  ^nesls  Black  students* 

Modular  scheduling  was  utilised  to  facilitate  the  variety  of 
courses  offered.    Literature  and  Psycholo^,  Black  teama,  Juggling 
and  Oiess  (student  taught  classes  dealing  wlto  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  mathematical  principles),  i.A.T.  preparation,  Urban  Sur- 
vival Skills,  t?omen*s  itudias,  and  Independent  Study  in  math, 
English,  history  mnd  toe  sciences  were  soma  of  the  TOre  innovative 
courses  offered  to  Genesis  students  during  tto  1972/73  sdiool 
year.    By  1973/74,  all  course  offerings  emphasized  basic  skills. 
More  traditional  courses  emerged  wlto  11  math  related  classes. 
Additional  courses  included  Croas-Cultural  toglish  and  History, 
Sesclsm,  Women's  Llterati^e  and  History,  and  Blade  History  1619  to 
1877, 

Staff  turnover  was  vmry  high,  and  between  Spring  1971  and 
Spring  1974,  Genesis  had  five  directors,    ^rae  prob^le  causes 
for  toe  turaover  rate  arei     (1)    the  use  of  student  teadiers,  wrk 
study  students  and  volunteers,  to  reduce  class  size  (in  fact. 
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averaging  a  lOil  atudant-teadier  ratio,)  and  provide  program 
variety  I   (2)     tiie  oonfliets  b©tv?iien  the  comion  eohool  «id  Gtneiie 
regarding  tiim  autonOTV  of  an  on-site  sehool  vmrmum  the  rulei  and 
regulations  of  diitriot  bureauoraoy,  and  (3)    progr^  restrua- 
turing. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  Geneiis  staff  by  ettoieity  for 
the  period  1971/72  through  1973/74. 

TMLE  1;     STAFF  BY  ETHNICITY,  1971/72  -  1973/74 

Qiicano  Total 


vmite 

Black 

Asian 

n  % 

n  % 

n  % 

1971/72 

7  44 

5  31 

3  19 

1972/73 

2  25 

4  50 

2  25 

1973/74 

3  38 

4  50 

1  12 

n  % 


n 


1  6  16* 
8** 


*Certifioated  Staff  i    3  whites,  3  Blacks,  1  aioano, 
1  Asian 

**Certif icated  staffi    1  i?hite,  2  Blacks,  1  Asian 
***Includes  4  certifioated  teaGhers,  including  the  director 


During  the  period.  Spring  1969  to  Fall  1971,  out  of  a  total  of 
36  staff  menders,  19  were  Third  World,    Of  the  36  mestoera,  eight  were 
certif icated,  six  were  consultant,  12  were  student  teachers,  six  were 
work  study  students  and  four  ware  volunteers.    Ettaicity  is  not  avail- 
able for  all  these  people*    By  thm  Fall  1972  semester,  no  founding 
staff  meters  were  still  with  the  project*    The  decrease  in  vrtiite  staff 
mentoers  between  1971/72  and  1972/73  can  be  atttributed  to  the  re- 
structuring of  the  school,  with  its  new  foous  on  Third  World  student 
needs* 

Students  were  recruited  into  the  program  through  formal  presenta- 
tions at  West  Campus  and  informally  through  student  word  of  moutii- 
^e  following  t^le  represen-te  student  enrollment  (over  the  five  years 
of  Genesis  operation) ,     ^e  change  in  ethnic  composition  of  the 
student  body  is  an  indicator  of  inteimal  strife  at  the  school. 
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TmiM  2 1     STroENT  POPULATION  BY  ETITOICITY^ 
SPMNG  1969  -  1973/74 

Native 

White        Blaek       Asian    Chiaano    Amarioan    O^er  Tetal 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

%  n 

% 

n 

%      n  % 

n 

Sp,  '69 

81 

70 

116* 

1969/70 

225** 

1970/71 

148 

50 

119 

40 

18 

6  13 

4 

298 

1971/72 

109 

63 

40 

23 

14 

8  S 

3 

4 

2      2  1 

174 

1972/73 

108 

71 

32 

21 

6 

4  2 

1 

3 

2  11 

150 

1973/74 

60 

67 

23 

26 

5 

6  2 

2 

90 

*10th  graders  mlYf  non^\AiLtm  student  figureg  not  available  * 
**Diraetor  claimed  same  etiinie  propertions  ag  BHS* 


Thm  above  t^le  disGlogag  two  glaring  faotsi     (1)     a  deolin* 
ing  nmnbar  of  student  tnralled  at  GentsiSf  and  (2)  a  si^^le  whits 
majority  of  gtudantg,    The  eauses  can  be  described  historically. 
In  Berkeley^  "alternative  education'*  a^taled  primarily  to  the 
white  middle  and  upper  class  stu^nts»    For  Black,  Asian  and 
Chicane  parents,  "alterative  education'^  connoted  an  ^structured, 
undisciplined  atoogphere  in  whidi  leading  toe  basic  skillg  by 
their  diildren  could  not  be  accomodated*    Patently,  many  ethnic 
minority  parents  were  dissatisfied  with  tte  sort  of  education 
toeir  diildren  received  in  the  conron  schools,    ^plicitly,  there* 
fore,  they  desired  an  al^raative  to  the  educational  status  quo, 
md  quite  often  they  asserted  tJiis  desire  es^llcitly*    But  there 
are  alternatives  and  alternatives*    The  tera  "alternative  educa- 
tion," as  used  here,  is  bur&ned  with  its  historically  determined 
meaning  in  Berkeley  circa  1970,  reflecting  tiie  discontents  and 
aspirations  of  certain  strata  of  toe  %rtiite  population. 

Because  of  ethnic  minority  distrust  of  "alternatiw  educaticffi," 
application  for  enrolJjaant  in  toe  ejrperijiehtal  schools,  particularly 
at  toe  sacOTdary  level,  was  dominated  by  %^ite  students.  The 
figures  for  the  1970/71  school  year  rewal,  hoMVer,  a  high  enroll- 
ment (about  50  percent)  of  Third  World  students  at  Genesis*  As 
toe  first  alternative  s^ool  attmpting  to  deal  with  toe  aliena- 
tion felt  by  many  studentS"\^ite,  Black,  Asian,  Oiicano  md 
otoers~^nesis  was  seen  as  no  worse  and  potentially  better  tow 
the  large  impers^al  cOT®on  stoaol,    incraasad  options  in  Pall 
1971  wito  QE  fun^ng  of  BESP  may  be  one  of  toe  primary  causes 
for  the  large  drop  in  enrollment  at  Genasis,  fr^  298  students  in 
1970/71  to    174  in  1971/72. 
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As  mentioned  earlier^  Black  House  began  eperatien  in  thm 
Fall  1970  lemeiter  with  BlaGk  itudanti  from  Genaais  who  fait 
!  that  lahool  was  not  meting  their  naads.    Dealina  in  Blade  studant 
anrQllaaent  batwsen  1970/71  md  1971/72  raflacts  the  appeal  of 
Blade  HouMe  and  Collega  Prep  to  Bla^  itudenti. 

Even  with  the  new  organisational  itruature  and  new  foous  on 
meeting  the  needs  of  Wiird  World  Students ,  white  student  enroll- 
ment inareased^ both  relatively  and  absolutely i  in  the  1972/73 
school  year  over  the  previous  year,  whereas  tiiere  was  a  relative 
and  iJbiolute  deoline  in  etimic  minority  enrollront.  Interesting 
to  note,  tooi  is  toat  when  Genesis  finally  emerged  in  1973/74  as 
a  basio  skills,  multi-miltural  aurrieulian  program  overall  student 
enrollment  had  bean  drastioally  reduoed.    The  reduction  was  70 
percent  from  the  1970/71  peak,    in  thm  BHS  student  newspaper, 
tile  Ja^et  (F^ruary  6,  1974),  it  was  reported  "that  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years.  Genesis  has  made  no  attCTipt  to  reoruit  new 
students  whioh  ea^lains  why  only  22  ten^  graders  entered  this 
fall  (1973)." 

In  December  1973,  the  director  was  notified  that  beginning 
the  1974/75  school  year,  the  budget  would  be  cut  in  half,  All 
classified  staff  was  lost*    This  is  when  Genesis  and  Agora  began 
to  discuss  merging, 

totioulation 

One  of  toe  major  <AstaQles  faced  by  Genesis  was  that  as  a 
new  model  for  education,  district-initiated,  district-sponsored, 
and  operating  prior  to  any  BESP  administration,  it  had  to  function 
within  the  confines  of  district  regulations,  particularly  witiiin 
those  already  established  rules  and  procedures  of  the  common 
school, 

Rufus  Browning  (July  1972)  exMined  tiie  internal  organiza- 
tional structure  of  Genesis  and  its  relationship  with  the  coimion 
school.    He  stated s     "BHS  is  concerned  with  CHS  should  it  lose 
its  ^ility  to  offer  tiie  student,  especially  the  bright  student 
who  does  not  need  special  work  in  basic  skills,  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  study  and  flexible  curriculum  than  the 
common  sdiool  provides,"    For  the  coamnon  school.  Genesis  was  a 
dumping  ground  for  students  who  did  not  conform  and/or  abide  by 
the  BHS  structure  and  policies. 
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Cenfllcti  were  aon^unded  between  the  two  schoeli  aa  Gtneils 
turned  more  t©  a  basis  ikilla  eurrieultm  through  a  multi^crultural, 
multl^atimia  approach «    Bsitruct^ad,  tenasia  waa  viewed  aa 
effertively  gQunteragting  BHS'i  original  intentioni  in  supporting 
the  eonoept  of  alternative  spools  Gfi^aite*    BHs  medad  a  s^ool 
or  program  for  studenta  bored  but  adept  in  the  baaica  \Aiq  were 
biding  their  time  until  graduation.    BHS  did  not  know  \^at  to  do 
with  these  studenta,  but  felt  that  an  on-aite  alternative  aehool 
would  potentially  keep  them  buay  and  out  of  troi^le. 

with  the  onaet  of  the  entire  BEEP  projeot,  there  waa  no  plan 
for  9tii  grade  students'  matriculation  into  the  Genesia  prograunt 
Genesis  reoruitad  at  Weat  Cwpus  but  the  efforts  were  not  geared 
toward  any  particular  academic ,  currlcular,  or  special  interest 
groups.    The  thruat  of  Genesia  recruitment  for  toe  1971/72  school 
year  was  aimed  at  Third  World  Studenta  due  to  the  Spring  1971 
reatructuring. 

^e  Geneais  staff  was  houn^d  for  acceptable  accomitability 
maasures,  attendance  recorda^  letter  gradaa  (ratoer  thM  pass/not 
pass  grading) #  measurable  producta  for  any  independent  study 
taken  on  by  atudenta.    in  tiie  iecond  30  Mentha  Plan,  Genesia 
attempted  to  devise  strategies  to  deal  with  the  constraints  im- 
poaed  by  BHS.    Ihese  atrategiea  resulted  from  negotiatons  between 
the  Genesia  staff  and  the  BHS  adminiatration  during  thm  Spring 
1972  semester.    The  Genesis  staff  was  angry  and  bitter  during  these 
negotiating  sesaiona.    The  staff's  position  paper  stated i 

. . .The  main  thing  that  we  have  discovered 
through  all  of  thia  is  tiiat  BHS  atoiniatratora 
may  be  very  good  at  managing  budgets  to  auit 
themaelvea^  at  building  schedules^  at  quoting 
the  law,  at  indoctrinating  parenta,  at  nmnipu- 
lating  studenta  and  teasers  through  their 
bureaucracy I  but  ttey  care  little  for  anA  know 
even  leas  about  learning  and  education,  in 
three  and  a  half  years  the  BHS  adminiatration 
has  often  hindered  and  blo^ed  usi  ^ey  have 
never  once  attempted  to  conatructively  help  us 
accon^lish  any  goala  establiahed  by  studenta, 
staff  or  parents  ©f  Ceramunity  High. 

TOe  Genesis  staff  strongly  believed  that  if  thm  school  was  to  be 
a  viable  altemative,  it  had  to  have  autonoay  Md  the  power  to 
make  its  own  decisions. 
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l^m  and  rasulteof  the  n©g©tiationg  werai    tha  Genesis  staff 
would  turn  in  attendance  reports  wiUi  the  imderstanding  that  the 
infarmation  would  be  used  only  for  ADA  (average  daily  attendanoe) 
puiposesi  and  toat  tiie  Genesis  staff  would  do  "hall"  duty  in  the 
coimnon  sehool  o^plex* 

Fimding 

During  ttie  1970/71  sahool  year,  Coimnunity  High  School  and 
Blaek  House  survived  on  a  joint  budget  of  S50|000  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  with  BUSD  financing  oredentialed  tearfiers.    Bie  Ford 
grant  paid  for  a  seoretary  and  eonsultants  who  were  hired  to  make 
the  staff  more  representative  of  the  racial  composition  of  the 
sdiool^  v^ich  in  that  year  was  50  percent  non-white. 

During  toe  BESP  period^  1971  through  1974,  Genesis  was  allo- 
cated a  total  of  1110,214  in  BESP  funds,  or  3.5  percent  of  the 
total  BISP  five  year  budget  for  sites,    Thm  greatest  portion  of 
this  money  went  for  salaries,  pM-ticularly  classified  monthly 
salaries #  fringe  banefits  and  service  contracts  with  consultants* 
Over  the  three  school  years  that  amount  totaled  $76,170,  or  69 
percent  of  the  Genesis  budget.    The  next  greatest  outlay  of  funds 
was  for  instructional  and  office  materials  and  books,  amounting 
to  $26,570,  24  percent  of  the  Genesis  budget.    The  bulk  of  this 
nraney  went  toward  the  HILC  which  was  implemented  in  Fall  1972, 

The  effects  of  institutional  racism  became  more  apparent  when 
funding  problems  surfaced  as  the  BISP  funds  were  cut  back  in  the 
alternative  schools.    The  commitment  to  staffing  alternative 
schools  with  Third  World  teachers  and  consultants  created  problems 
The  district  overage  of  teachers  was  predominantly  white.  Thus, 
Genesis  relied  heavily  on  service  contracts  in  order  to  bring  in 
Third  World  staff.    To  provide  role  models  for  students,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  multi-cultural,  multi-ethnic  progrMis  to 
function  at  all,  the  staff  had  to  reflect  multi-cultural  and 
multi-ethnic  backgrounds* 

Because  the  greatest  portion  of  BESP  funds  went  to  salaries 
and  consultants*  fees,  many  of  the  alternative  schools  were  doomed 
to  be  phased  out  as  BESP  funding  dwindled  and  finally  ended  after 
five  years, 

Small  class  size  mnd  tutorials  necessitated  more  staff  toan 
was  used  in  Wim  common  schools,  further  depleting  the  BESP  allo^ 
cations*    Because  so  much  of  the  BESP  funds  was  used  to  staff  the 
sdiools,  purchase  of  educational  materials,  outside  of  HIW  lab 
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materials^  that  were  non-raaiit,  non-iexiat  and  non-alienating 
was  nsgle^ttd. 


At  G^nasli,  toe  budget  was  out  from  147,568  in  1972/73  to 
$23 1 522  in  1973/74^    Between  Hay  1973  and  the  Fall  1973  sesieiter 
gtudent  enroltoent  deolined  by  40  percent,  from  150  to  90  students. 
In  tiie  Fail  1971  semaster,  the  first  semester  of  BISP  funding, 
Genesia  anrollnient  dropped  to    174  from  298  students  the  previQue 
Pall,    Ihia  ©courred  during  a  budget  inareaee  (from  sharing  a 
budget  with  Blad^  House  during  toe  1970/71  school  year  to  having 
its  own  budget  of  539,124  in  1971/72),  Thus,  it  would  seem  that 
budget  cuts  do  not  explain  the  year*to*year  drop  in  student 
enrollment . 

Evaluation 


Students  were  evaluated  at  ^nesis  wito  toe  traditional 
grading  system  of  A  to  F  after  a  short  period  of  pass/not  pass 
graMng,    ^e  A  to  F  grading  system  was  required  by  BUSD  and  by 
colleges  and  universities.    Field  observations  fomid  toat  teachers 
in  1973/74  had  a  low  regard  for  tJie  usefulness  of  standardized 
tests;  nonetheless,  toe  staff  did  use  standardized  tests  to 
determine  which  classes  toe  students  should  taJce  and  where  toey 
would  need  the  most  help.    The  results  of  the  CTBS  testing  of 
ISA's  sample  10th  grade  students  in  1973/74  were  as  follows i 


Tmm  3: 


ISA  SAOTLE*. 

GENESIS 

GMDE  10 

Pall  1973 

Spring 

1974 

Scoring  at: 

Reading 

Mato 

Reading 

Math 

4th  grade  or  below 

17% 

15% 

8% 

0% 

5th  -  7to  grade 

25% 

23% 

17% 

33% 

8to  -  10th  grade 

8% 

23% 

25% 

22% 

11th  -  12to  grade 

50% 

39% 

50% 

45% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

n 

12 

13 

12 

9 

The  small  san^le  of  available  test  scores  is  a  nflection  of  BUSD 
poll^  whi^  did  not  re^d^re  students  to  take  the  CTBS  test  once 
toey  scored  at  toe  13to  grade  level.    The  percentage  of  ISA  SOTtple 
lOto  graders  at  »nesis  who  "topped  out"  in  1973/74  in  the  CTOS 
Reading  tests  was  40  percent,  in  toe  mto  tests,  23  percent.  For 
toe  whole  site,  50  percent  topped  out  in  toe  CTBS  reading  and  math 
teats  coB^ined  in  Fall  1973, 
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Leval  I  evaluatorg  COTtplatad         measurei  by  Sinrfner  1974  and 
reported  the  following  results. 


Survey  of  Educational  Priorities i    A  majority  of  the  67  itu- 
dents  lu^ayed  attaehed  high  priorities  to  knowledge  of  ovm  race, 
social  skills,  knowledge  of  other  raoes,  creativity  and  expressior 
personal  developi^nt  and  eollege  preparation i  low  priorities  were 
given  basio  skills  and  training  in  oitizenship, 

Effeotive  Alternativeness  Soalei    On  i^im  0*0-^0.1  seale, 
GmnmBis  was  rated  ,73  for  Alternativeness,"  ,41  for"effeotivenesa," 
and  *29  on  the  coi^ined  "ef festive  alternative"  soale. 

The  Genesis  direotor  evaluated  evaluation  as  follows? 

The  internal  evaluation  oomponent  (Lavel  I) 
oould  have  been  more  effeotive  by  helping 
sites  to  structure  surveys,  interviews,  and 
collect  data  which  they  oould  use. to  evaluate 
their  progr»is*    Muoh  information  has  been 
collected  by  Level  ix,  little  of  \Aich  can  be 
utilized  by  directors,    l^vel  I  evaluation 
should  have  worked  wito  ESP  training  in  order 
to  help  sites  develop  better  evaluative  tools. 
It  is  hoped  that  dwing  the  final  phase  of  the 
program  we  will  have  help  from  the  evaluation 
component , 
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AQQBA  (aka  Community  High  S^qqI  II) 


Agara  (thw  oalled  CDnmymity  High  ioheol  II)  was  constituted 
as  an  on-iita  altarnative  at  lartelay  High  icheol  in  the  Spring 
1971  mmmmmtmrt  hm£owm  BESF  fimding,  out  ©f  thm  waiting  list  ©£ 
applicant!  for  Coirmunity  High  Sohaol  I  (later  ^ntsis) , 

Itg  initial  enrol taiant'-*110  white  students  md  12  Blade- 
reflected  the  etimic  compoiltion  of  the  CHS  I  overflow.  However, 
from  the  outsat  tiie  Agora  staff  was  bent  on  avoiding  the  "white 
hippie"  labal  of  CTS  I,  and  on  creating  tiie  staff,  style,  curric- 
ulm,  and  sense  of  comunlty  that  would  make  for  positive  inter- 
ethnic  relationships  in  a  multl-etiinic  population,    in  the  first 
year  of  BEiP  fimding  (1971/72)  Agora's  studant  body  of  168  was 
made  up  of  four  ooB^onents—vrtiite,  Bla^,  Oiicano  and  AsIm— each 
nundbering  42.    ^Is  precisely  equal  nuserlcal  division  did  not 
last,  but  the  multl-etlmic  Mse  did,  and  In  1973/74,  Agora's  final 
year,  the  student  ^pulatlon  was  39  percent  Black,  29  percent 
white,  26  p#rcent  (^icano,  6  percent  Mian. 

Agora  was  distinguished  for  its  sensitivity  to  Qiic^o  needs. 
It  was  alio  guided  by  a  perception  that  the  "^Ird  World''  is  not 
really  one  world  but  several  worlds,  whld%  are  diverse  and  at 
tines  mtagonistic.    ^is  perception  produced  a  sunnier  course  on 
Blacks  and  Oiicanos  in  Ccntmporary  society  to  develop  a  better 
understamding  between  the  two  ^oups.    Along  witii  its  heavy  em- 
phasis on  multi-cultural  courses  Agora  also  focused  on  basic 
skills* 

Despite  Agora's  strengths.  Its  enrollment  deollned  during 
the  BESF  years,  from  168  in  1971/72  to  100  In  1973/74,  %*idi  was 
not  as  precipitous  as  tiie  Oenesis  decline »    As  an  on-site  altera- 
tive it  fa^d  the  contradiction  betoeen  its  desire  for  autoncii^ 
and  the  demands  of  its  coranon  school  host.    It  was  also  affeAed 
by  the  prevalent  suspicion  arong  ethnic  minorities  of  "alternative 
education"  as  it  evolved  Berkeley. 

Budget  cuttacks  in  1973/74  rendered  its  continued  existence 
precarious.    The  Agora 'a&iinistratlpn,  therefore,  entered  into 
merger  discussions  with  tiie  Genesis  administration*    ^e  two 
spools  merged  in  Fall  1974  In  the  hope  that  tiiey  could  survive 
together  ratter  ttian  perlih  separately. 
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IMEHGENCTI  IN  LOCM,  PLMI 


Agora  (then  ealled  Community  High  S^eol  Xi)  was  initially  an 
outgrov^h  of  anothar  alternative  ai^-aehool,  CHS  I  (later  Geneiig) . 
Dm  to  tramendoua  Interest  in  learning  environinents  that  providad 
an  alternative  to  ttie  largar,  Impersonal  urban  high  school,  cts  II 
began  with  students  on  the  waiting  list  for  CHS  I. 

During  the  sunmer  of  1970,  an  originator  of  Genesis  met  with 
itudants  and  parents.    Focusing  on  a  small,  intimate  laarning  en^ 
vironmant,  this  planning  cosmittee  desigpiad  a  school  for  125 
students.    Conflict  was  insninent  with  the  BHS  principal,  however. 
A  Guidaline  Comndttee,  appointed  by  toe  BHS  principal,  for  sub^ 
schools  within  the  c^mon  high  school  had  established  a  minimum 
of  200  students  for  whl^  a  sub-schTOl  was  to  ba  structured.  Tha 
BHS  principal  would  net  support  tha  CHS  II  planning  comnit^ea. 
Suparintendent  Fostar,  hswaver,  encouraged  the  CHS  II  aonmittae 
to  present  its  plan  to  the  School  Board,    The  S^ool  Board,  eon-^ 
vinced  that  CHS  II  would  attempt  to  inaraase  enrollment  onee/it 
opened,  approved  the  plan.    CHS  II  began  operations  In  tha  Spring 
1971  samester.    Soon  after  opening,  CHS  II  changed  its  name  to 
Agora,  invoking  tha  mnaietxt  Greek  word  for  a  place  of  popular  as^ 
sambly  to  convey  thm  image  of  a  sahool  that  was  open  to  the  free 
eKohange  of  ideas, 

Agora  was  part  of  the  Berkeley  BESP  proposal  approved  by  tha 
Office  of  Education  in  June  1971,    its  objectives  werej     (1)  to 
build  a  sense  of  eoranunity  among  the  diverse  students,  teachers 
and  parents  involved  in  Agora,  and  (2)     to  deliver  basic  skills 
to  all  students. 

The  '»sensa  of  conmiunity"  was  to  be  achieved  by  creating  con- 
ditions whereby  institutiOTal  racism  and  student  and  parent  apathy 
in  decision -m^ing  could  be  confronted. 

with  respect  to  basic  skills  the  aims  were:  (a)  as  deter- 
mined by  district  testing,  to  eniure  a  minimum  of  one  year's  growtii 
in  reading,  writing,  and  computation  for  one  year's  instruction, 
(b)  to  ensure  intensive  experience  in  the  conmunicatiOTs  skills 
of  listening  and  spewing,  and  (c)  to  provide  intensive  remedial 
assistance  to  all  Agora  students  reading,  writing,  communicating 
or  computing  below  grade  level, 

Inco^orated  in  the  plan  was  a  description  of  student  popu- 
lation and.currimilum.    For  Fall  1971,  the  plan  proposed  toat  the 
student  population  would  reflect  certain  racial  po^rtions,  namely, 
40  percent  Black,  50  percent  white  and  10  percent  Oiieano,  Asian 
and  other  etonic  groups.    The  curriculum  was  to  be  student-staff 
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developed,  with  a  flexible  organizational  structure  to  allow  for 
new,  fresh  courses  each  semester.    General  coiirse  offerings  were 
suggested,  though  not  limited  to  tiie  following:    Eiglish,  history, 
art,  matii,  drama,  science,  dMce  and  physical  education. 

Crucial  to  thm  goals  of  the  Agora  plan  was  GOTmitment  by  the 
students,  staff  and  parents  to  work         struggle  together. 

The  Agora  conmunity  began  in  earnest  to  develop  an  organiza- 
tional stiructure  as  soon  as  the  School  Board  approved  its  plan 
(prior  to  BESP  funding).    Agora's  account  of  its  history  states i 

Student-made  questionnaires  were  distributed 
to  determine  reasons  ldt  disendiantment  with 
the  traditional  high  school.  Democratic 
decision-making  processes  were  established, 
and  students  wrked  with  staff  to  determine 
curricul\an» 

^e  major  concern  of  both  the  staff  and  students  was  that  the 
student  body  was  almost  all  white  (110  out  of  122  students  in 
Spring  1971) , 

A  Black  teacher  who  taught  m  Agora  class  in  Minority  History 
Survey  approached  a  University  of  California  Chicane  Studies 
teacher  to  teach  a  class  on  Chicano  history.    He  then  recruited 
a  Black  Studies  teacher^  in  BHS  at  the  time,  to  join  in  the  effort 
to  recruit  Chicmo  and  Black  students,    Thm  plan  was  to  develop 
Agora  into  a  minority  student  center  for  the  district. 

The  originator^  also  from  Genesis,  who  was  the  first  director 
of  both  sites,  lasted  for  one  semester  at  Agora,    During  the 
svmwier  of  1971^  the  appointed  director  for  the  following  year  was 
forced  to  resign  because  he  opposed  the  influx  of  minority  students 
in  the  virtually  all  white  pTOgram*  according  to  his  successor, 
the  Black  Studies  teacher  from  BHS* 

By  the  Fall  1971  semester^  the  Black  Studies  teacher  was 
director  and  the  Qiicano  Studies  teacher  was  her  assistant  re- 
sponsible for  ethnic  studies.    The  Agora  structure  developed 
rapidly  under  their  leadership.    Agora  was  to  be  an  alternative 
school  where  all  ethnic  groups  were  represented  equally  and  a 
school  where  "staff  and  students  would  be  dealing  with  racism  on 
an  absolute^  overt  daily  level"   (director's  interview,  May  1972). 

The  Agora  perspective  on  education  considered  "cultural  im- 
perialism" to  be  the  fundamental  cause  for  discrimination  and  the 
systematic  exclusion  of  "minority"  peoples  from  the  mainstre«n  of 
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the  toericw  sdciety.*    The  Agora  perspective  on  education  pro- 
posed a  multi^cultural,  multi^ethnic  environment  to  create  con^ 
ditions  wherein  students  and  staff  who  had  been  historically  ex» 
eluded  from  active  reaponeibility  in  their  education  could  par- 
ticipate.   Through  active  and  equal  participation  in  the  educa= 
tional  process^  Agora  felt  that  students,  staff  and  families  would 
be  stimulated  to  actualize  their  potential  in  acquiring  skills 
necessary  to  survive  and  possibly  to  participate  in  social  move^ 
TOnts  trying  to  change  the  social  structure  dominated  by  a  white 
culture • 

The  first  students  at  Agora  were  overflow  students  from  CHS 
(Genesis),     Below  is  a  t^la  describing  student  enrollment  for 
Agora  between  Spring  1971  and  Spring  1974  by  ethnicity. 

TABLE  1:      STUDENT  POPULATION  BY  ETHNICITY, 
SPRING  1971  -  1973/74 

Native 


White 

.  Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

Amerioan  Other 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  % 

n 

% 

n        %        n  % 

n 

Sp.  '71 

110 

90 

12 

10 

122 

1971/72 

42 

25 

42 

25 

42  25 

42 

25 

168 

1972/73 

30 

31 

42 

44 

24 

25 

96 

1973/74 

29 

29 

39 

39 

6  6 

26 

26 

100* 

*ln  Septen^er  1973,  enrollment  at  Agora  totaled  74  students.  At 
the  end  of  Spring  1973  semester.  Black  House  and  Casa  were  closed 
by  order  of  Office  for  Civil  Rights.     The  effect  on  Agora  was  an 
increase  in  the  nm^er  of  Chicano  and  Black  students  enrolled  during 
the  1973/74  school  year.     In  September  1973,  white  students^21 
(28%),  Black  students-25  (34%),  Chicano  students-23  (31%)  and  Asian 
students=5  (7%), 


The  distinctive  feature  of  Agora's  student  population  was  its 
ethnic  composition  each  year*     With  a  nearly  all  white  population 
at  the  opening  of  the  alternative  in  Spring  1971,  the  1971/72  school 
year  reflected  a  successful  recruitment  program  by  concerned  teachers* 
The  desired  ethnic  composition  of  the  school  was  unique  for  the  dis- 
trict, especially  for  an  alternative  school.     It  was  not  proportional 
representation  but  equal  distribution.    Agora  hoped  to  achieve  by 
the  end  of  the  Fall  1971  semester  a  student  enrollment  of  25  percent 
white,  25  percent  Black,  25  percent  Chicano,  and  25  percent  Asian. 
As  the  table  shows,  it  succeeded. 


♦"Cultural  imperialism" I  the  domination  of  one  culture  over  other 
cultures,  where  the  dominant  cultural  values  are  the  nom  and  the 
guiding  values  of  the  society. 
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While  Genesis  was  having  prcblems  in  appealing  to  Third  World 
students,  Agora  was  implementing  practical  methods  of  bringing 
students  fr^  different  ethnic  backgrounds  together.     It  recog- 
niEed  traditional  frictions  between  Blades  and  Qiicanos  and  de^ 
veloped  a  "Blacks  and  Qiicanos  in  Contemporary  Society"  smane^ 
program  in  1971 •    The  Bla*  and  Chicano  students  who  participated 
were,  at  the  request  of  the  director  m.d  co-director,  the  most 
difficult  problem  students  with  regard  to  behavior,  attendance 
md/or  probations  in  the  district. 

The  success  of  the  smnmer  progrm  brought  these  students  into 
the  sdiool*    The  Asian  component  of  the  student  body  was  shortlived, 
to  Asian  Studies  teacher  in  tiie  common  s^ool  was  approached  by  the 
directors.     She  and  her  40  students  agreed  to  join  the  Agora  com- 
munity in  Fall  1971 »    With  thm  prospects  of  developing  a  separate 
Asian  Studies  alternative  in  the  district,  the  "Asian  Component" 
of  Agora  left*    The  disassogiation  of  the  Asian  students  and 
teacher  from  Agora  was  not  a  reflection  an  the  inability  of  the 
Agora  goals  and  structure  to  appeal  to  Mian  students i  it  resulted 
from  the  perceived  need  of  the  Asian  students  and  staff  to  develop 
a  sense  of  worth,  importi^ce  and  strength  in  thamselves  and  their 
cultures.    The  Asian  students  and  staff  felt  this  would  be  better 
actualized  in  a  separatist  environment. 

The  learning  process  at  Agora  was    holistic*     Consensus  of 
students  and  staff  in  decision^making,  intercultural  exchange, 
intracultural  classes,  political  history  classes  and  an  arts  and 
cultural  progrm  were  integrated  into  the  Agora  curriculum. 
Courses  changed  from  semester  to  semester  in  response  to  needs  and 
understanding  of  the  students, 

A  maindatory  multi-cultural  experience  class  was  held  daily* 
It  was  offered  in  four  sections,  and  all  students  took  all  four 
units,  rotating  monthly.    The  focus  was  on  Black,  Asian,  white 
and  Chicano  history.     Classes  dealing  with  the  oppression  women 
have  experienced  also  became  part  of  Agora's  curriculian  offerings. 
The  BUSD  progress  report  for  March-June  1972  raraarks  that  "the 
school  gained  a  strong  reputation  in  its  first  year  as  being  a 
learning  place  with  vitality,  openness  to  and  acceptance  of  youths 
where  an  earnest  effort  was  being  made  to  match  the  curriculum  to 
the  interest  of  the  students*"    The  curriculum  in  general  was  de- 
veloped to  meet  two  needs?    those  determined  by  thm  larger  educa^ 
tional  ^d  social  system  and  those  of  the  students,  staff  and 
fMftilies  of  the  Agora  coimunity. 

Like  Genesis  and  many  other  on-site  schools.  Agora  had  its 
share  of  conflict  with  the  BHS  administrative  bureaucracy.  Some 
of  the  Agora  staff  felt  the  "on-site  experience  with  BHS 
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adninistrative  rules"  affected  staff  turnover,     Batween  Spring 
1971  and  Spring  1972^  there  was  a  60  percent  staff  turnover*:' 
50  parcent  between  1971/72  1972/73,  mnd  74  porcent  between 

1972/73  and  1973/74 •    The  turnover  batween  1972/73  and  1973/74 
was  also  due  in  part  to  tiie  district  policy  of  freezing  the  hiring 
of  classified  staff*     Below  is  a  table  describing  the  staff's 
ethnic  composition  from  Spring  1971,  whan  Agora  opened,  through 
Spring  19  74,  the  last  semester  prior  to  the  merger  with  Genesis, 


TABLE  2^ 

STAFF  BY 

ETHNICITY 

SPRING 

1971 

^  1973/74 

White 

Black 

Asian 

chicano 

Tota: 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  % 

n 

% 

n 

Spring  •71 

7 

64 

1 

9 

1  9 

2 

18 

11 

1971/72 

3 

37 

4 

50 

1  13 

8 

1972/73** 

2 

33 

2 

33 

2 

33 

6 

1973/74 

2 

22 

4 

44 

3 

33 

9 

**Certi floated 

Only. 

In 

1972/73,  there 

were  15 

consultants 

and 

three  work  study  students  in  addition  to  the  certificated  personnel 


Oiaracteristios  and  skills  necessary  for  teaching  at  Agora  were 
codified.    They  included i     (1)     flexibility  to  parcaive  and  respond 
to  changing  student  needs,   (2)  ability  to  work  effectively  and 
affectively  with  students  from  all  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds, 
(3)     strong  self-image  based  upon  one^s  own  racial  and  ethnic 
background,  and  (4)    belief  in  the  concapt  that  growth  is  a  life 
time  process. 

In  coping  with  institutional  racism.  Agora  staff  and  students 
found  racism  to  be  intricately  in^added  within  every  part  of  daily 
life.     "We've  had  some  touchy  situations,"  the  1971/72  director 
stated  in  an  interview  (May  1972) , 

For  eK^ple,  the    bilingual  Spanish  class  was 
all  Chicano  the  first  semester*    The  second 
semester  ^out  eight  or  ten  white  students 
enrolled  and  right  away  there  was  difficulty 
because  the  Chicanos,  having  been  made  ashanied 
of  speaking  Spanish  all  of  these  years, were 
now  taking  pride  in  learning  to  speak  their 

*There  were  so  many  classified  staff,  consultants,  professional 
eKperts,  at  Agora,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  all.  These 
turnover  percentages  are  a  close  approximation.     The  staff  ethnicity 
table  maimers  are  of  part  time  personnel  composite  relative  to  full 
time  positions. 
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language  except  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
whites  (in  the  class)  were  in  Spanish  2^3,4,5, 
or  6r  so  that  Qiieano  students^  in  Struggling 
to  leani  their  language,  were  being  corrected 
by  white  students*  •  *Chicanos  stopped  coming  to 
class,  the  whites  stopped  coming  to  class  and 
what  we  ended  up  doing  was  separating  the 
classes, ,  ,Fortmately  we  already  had  a  white 
Spanish  teaser  and  a  Chieano  Spanish  teacher 
»,.Out  ©f  it  also  carc  a  series  of  group  meet^ 
ings^  with  the  groups  individually  and  with 
the  groups  together  so  that  the  white  students 
came  to  understand  why  this  was  happening  to 
them  and  the  ^icano  students  were  able  to 
verbalize  why  they  felt  the  way  -^ey  did, 

A  drop  in  the  number  of  Chieano  students  in  1972/73  coincided 
with  thm  decrease  in  the  Casa  de  la  toa  student  enrollment,  re- 
flecting a  general  decrease  of  chieano  student  involvement  in 
alternatj.ve  education,    Casa  began  operation  in  the  1971/72  school 
year,  and  after  one  year,  lost  40  students  "because  of  -Uie  'free 
school'  atmosphere  and  thm  pratracted  diviaicm  within  the  staff 
over  the  school's  program  and  direction"  (Oiicano  Alternative 
Education,  by  Southwest  Network  of  the  Study  Coradssion  on  Under- 
graduate Education  and  the  Education  of  Teachers/  1974). 

In  December  1974,  BESP  described  Agora  as 

the  only  setting  at  the  10th  to  12th  grade  level 
where  cultural  and  individual  needs  (of  Qiican© 
students)  are  recognized  and  receive  plarmed 
attention  through  the  curriculum  and  related 
activities. 

While  aicano  students  maintained  a  25  percent  representation  in 
the  Agora  student  body,  the  actual  number  of  students  peaked  at 
42  in  1971/72,  and  levelled  out  to  ^out  24  students  from  1972 
through  1974.    Still,  even  at  the  lower  figure  Agora  accoimted  for 
more  than  half  of  all  Chicanos  enrolled  in  BESP  programs  on  the 
Berkeley  High  canpus  (e*g,,  23  out  of  41  in  Septeirdber  1973), 

Students,  parents  wd  staff  were  expected  to  learn  tolerance 
and  understanding  of  cultures  and  races  other  th^  their  own, 

Oiicano  Studies,  Black  l^^rience,  White  studies.  Black  Drama 
provided  a  miique  focus  on  ea^  ethnic  group.    Other  courses  in- 
cluded in  the  multi-cultural,  multi-ethnic  program  werei  Multi- 
Cultural  Werld  History  of  Ideas,  Multi-Cultural  u,s.  History,  Pocho 
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Spanish,  Bilingual  Spanish  and  English,  Swahili,  History  of  Black 
Music,  Multi-Cultural  Women's  Cla?s,  Crime  in  the  Straets^  Inter- 
national  CQoking,  Harlem  Renaissance,  Multi-Cultural  Drama,  Evi- 
dent in  these  course  titles  is  the  Agora  commitment  to  deal  with 
institutional  racism  through  exposure  to  a  variety  of  cultures. 

Agora  also  offered  traditional  basic  skills  courses  such  as: 
Geometry,  Algebra,  Creative  Writing,  and  Language  Classes 
were  open  to  all  students*    The  multi-cultural  classes  includad 
the  different  cultures  while  focusing  on  cross-cultural  course 
content.    The  ^ite  Studies  course  dealt  with  the  causes  of 
racism,  how  racism  affects  white  people,  how  white  people  prac- 
tice racism  and  what  white  people  can  do  in  their  personal  and 
pi^lic  lives  about  the  elimination  of  racism,    liie  impetus  for 
this  class  was  the  problems  many  white  students  were  facing  in 
dealing  with  guilt  v^en  they  became  conscious  of  the  whole  issue 
of  racism. 

In  1972/73^  Agora  implemented  the  Random  House  HILC  package. 
In  the  Spring  1974  sentester.  Agora,  Genesis  and  College  Prep  com- 
bined their  HILC  materials  and  foraed  one  lab,  avai^ble  also  to 
BHS  common  school  students. 

During  1973,  parent  participation  was  dropped  from  the 
school  objectives  at  the  request  of  the  students,  a  reflection 
not  on  the  school  or  staff  but  rather  a  sign  of  teenagers  attempt- 
ing to  be  independent* 

The  director  and  ethnic  studies  consultant/assistant  director 
resigned  after  completion  of  the  1971/72  school  year.    Two  new  co- 
directors  were  chosen  by  the  staff  and  students,     ^e  was  from  the 
Agora  teaching  staff  and  the  other  from  the  Black  House  teaching 
staff- 
Even  with  budget  cutbacks.  Agora  created  in  1973/74  a  com- 
munity liaison  position  to  jpromote  better  relations  between  Agora 
and  the  Berkeley  coimimity.     Pot  luck  dinners  in  parents'  hmms , 
open  houses,  classes  held  off  campus  from  time  to  time,  and  circu- 
lation of  mail  announcing  activities  relevant  to  the  coimnunity 
were  practices  Agora  utilised  to  keep  the  school  in  touch  with  and 
accessible  to  the  community.     For  example,  students  were  given  time 
off  from  school  to  work  with  the  United  Farmworkers,     a  union  with 
wide  support  in  Berkeley,  but  especially  so  in  the  Chtcano  corfflnunity. 

Further  cutbacks  armounced  in  the  Fall  1973  semester  necessi- 
tated the  eventual  merger  of  Genesis  and  Agora  for  1974/75,  The 
Agora  director  stated  that  "the  n^rger  is  being  effected  in  order 
to  create  a  structure  and  .program  for  the  school  which  will  allow 
continuance  after  federal  funding  ceases," 
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AirticulatipR 


Thera  was  no  formal  plmn  for  students  leaving  the  9th  grade 
Odyssey  or  West  Canpus  alternative  programs  to  matriGulate  into 
Agora,     Informally,  multi-cultural  courses  at  Odyssey  could  have 
bean  follwed  through  with  participation  in  the  Agora  curricula* 

Agora,  recognized  in  the  district  as  toe  only  secondary  s^ool 
with  special  concern  for  Chicano  students,  had  no  formal  plan  for 
Chic^o  students  leaving  the  9to  grade. 

The  similarities  between  Agora  and  ^nesis~their  origins, 
multi-culti^al  curricul™  md  use  of  classified  staffs-provided 
each  site  an  opportunity  to  survive  beyond  1973/74  through  merging. 
Although  the  organizational  structure  and  student  ethnic  con^osi- 
tion  were  vastly  different,  botii  sites  began  to  plan  for  the 
merger  during  the  1973/74  s^ool  year  due  to  severe  outs  in  each 
of  their  budgets. 

The  merger  of  the  two  schools^  the  effects  on  articulation^ 
and  survival  strategies  will  be  discussed  in  the  Agora/Genesis 
site  description.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  except  for  the  merger 
with  Genesis,  Agora  was  not  articulated  with  any  other  BESP  school 
program. 

Funding 

During  the  first  semester  of  operation.  Agora  and  CHS  I 
(Genesis)  shared  a  grant  of  $12,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation*  The 
funds  \^ere  used  for  planning  pu^oses  and  salaries  for  one  secre- 
tary and  one  ChicMO  Studies  consultant,    with  BESP  funds,  Agora 
was  budgeted  at  $200  per  student  with  BUSD  supported  teaching  posi- 
tions.   BHS  allocated  ADA  funds  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths  of 
the  students  enrolled. 

During  the  school  years  1971  tiirough  1974,  Agora  received 
$77,989  in  BESP  funds*    This  was  4  percent  of  the  total  BESP 
budget  for  sites  from  1971  trough  1976*    Host  of  tols  money  (87%) 
was  spent  on  salaries,  service  contracts,  fringe  banefits.  This 
amount  totaled  $68,102  over  the  three  years*    Eight  percent  or 
$5,980  was  spent  on  supplies  and/or  instructional  materials  between 
1971  and  1974,  most  of  which  went  into  the  HILC  laboratory  imple- 
mented in  1972/73* 

Like  many  of  the  other  BESP  schTOls,  Agora  relied  heavily  on 
BESP  funds  to  bring       Third  World  teachers,  classified  and  certi- 
ficated, into  the  district.    These  staff  members  were  hired  on  a 
temporary  basis.    V^en  BUSD  put  hiring  restrictions  for  anyone 
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outside  the  district  in  Spring  1973,  even  with  BESP  funds,  many 
sitas  experienced  high  staff  turnover. 

In  Spring  1973^  Agora  was  notifiad  of  funding  cutbacks  of 
37  percant   (from  $27,560  in  1972/73  to  917,302  in  1973/74) .  To 
meet  tha  new  budget,  Agora  reduced  curriculum  offerings  as  well 
as  personnel.     Despite  budget  cuts,  and  though  enrollment  in  Fall 
1973  was  initially  dovm  from  Spring  1973,  Agora  showed  as  over- 
all increase  m  student  population  in  the  1973/74  school  year. 

Evaluation 

Student  evaluation  was  done  at  Agora  through  classroom  test- 
ing and  CTBS  scores.     The  results  of  the  CTBS  testing  of  ISA's 
sample  Agora  10th  grade  students  in  1973/74  were  as  follows i 

TABLEBi     DISTRIBUTION  OF  CTBS  GRftDE  EQUIVALENTS, 
ISA  SAMPLE,  AGORA  GRADE  10 


Scoring  ati 

Fall 

1973 

Spring 

1974 

Reading 

Math 

Reading 

Math 

4th  grade  or  below 

15% 

S% 

0% 

14% 

5th  -  7th  grade 

39% 

50% 

50% 

72% 

8th  -  10th  grade 

31% 

33% 

25% 

0% 

11th  =12th  grade 

15% 

8% 

25% 

14% 

Total 

100% 

99% 

100% 

100% 

n 

13 

12 

8 

7 

scores  for  all  26  ISA  sample  10th  graders  at  the  sohool  ware  un- 
available*   BUSD  policy  did  not  reqtiira  studenta  to  take  the  CTBS 
once  they  scored  at  the  13th  grade  level.    This  contributed  to  ' 
the  low  availability  of  scores.    The  percentage  of  IQth  grade 
Agora  ISA  sample  students  who  "topped-out"  in  the  CTBS  Reading 
test  in  1973/74  was  15  percent,  in  the  COTS  Math  test  it  was  8 
percent. 

In  the  Spring  1974  semester,  the  Agora  director  reported^ 

We  have  had  very  little  contact  with  Level 
I  evaluation.     Although  we  have  generated  a 
number  of  questionnaires  designed  to  measure 
student-teacher  and  student-student  inter- 
action, it  has  never  been  clear  whether  it 
was  Level  I's  role  to  help  us  with  analyzing 
the  data.    The  promised  analysis  of  CTBS 
scores  to  help  us  identify  areas  of  student 
deficiency  has  never  come  through. 

a 

In  the  Agora  generated  questionnaires  regarding  teacher- 
student  interaction,  results  showed  that  students  had  a  closer 
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relationship  with  Agora  teachars  than  with  BHS  teachers.  Students 
discussed  "race"  with  Agora  teachers  much  more  than  with  BHS 
teadiars,  and  more  often  with  teachers  of  their  own  race.  However^ 
students  also  discussed  race  with  teachers  of  other  races  more  at 
Agora  than  in  BHS, ' 

On  Level  I's  0.0-1,0  "Effective  Alternativeness"  scale,  Agora's 
ratings  were;    between  .9  and  1*0  for  "alternativeness" i   .65  for 
"effectiveness* I  and  *6  on  the  combined  "effective  alternative" 
scale.     Its  combined  score  was  the  highest  among  the  BESP  high 
school  programs. 
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AGOM/GENESIS 


ABSTRACT 


In  January  1969,  when  Community  High  School  (later  Genasis) , 
the  first  alternative  school  on  the  Berkeley  High  cmpus,  opened 
its  doors  600  of  Berkeley's  1,054  10th  graders  applied  for  admission.* 

In  Fall  1974,  after  Genesis  merged  with  Agora  (founded  in  the 
Spring  1971  semester  as  Corranunity  High  SGhool  II,  partly  to  accan- 
modate    the  Genesis  overflow),  the  product  of  this  merger.  Agora/ 
Genesis,  had  an  enrollment  of  167  in  grades  10-12,     By  March  1976 
the  Agora/Genesis  anrollment  had  dwindled  to  79.     The  contrast 
between  600  applicants  in  1969  and  79  enrollees  in  1976  suggests  a 
conclusions 

The  promise  of  alternativeness  seemed  to  have  been  more  attractiv 
in  the  heady  socio-political  ambience  of  tiie  late  1960 Vs  than  its 
reality,  after  five  years  of  existence,  in  the  different  climate 
of  the  mid-1970* s* 

In  the  operational  plan    for  its  final  phase,  SESP  explained, 
"The  Agora/Genesis  merger  is  being  effected  in  order  to  create  a 
structure  and  program  for  the  school  which  will  allow  continuance 
after  federal  funding  ceases , " 

Thus,  post-BESP  survival  was  the  rationale  for  the  merger. 
However,  the  merger  also  signified  the  non=survival  of  the  two 
schools  as  distinct  entities*     In  a  way,  the  merger  was  a  form  of 
life  after  death,     Agora/Genesis  did  survive  for  the  two  years  of 
federal  funding  after  the  fusion.      When  federal  funding  ceased, 
so  did  Agora/Genesis*     The  merger  failed  in  its  stated  purpose. 


*The  Jacket  (Feb.  6,  1974),  Berkeley  High  School's  student 
newspaper* 
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EMERGENCE  IN  LOCKL  Whm 


At  the  end  of  the  1973/74  school  year^  the  existence  of  both 
Agora  and  Genesis  was  threatened  by  district  wide  budget  euts# 
specifically  because  of  BUSD  policy  discontinuing  many  new  non= 
certificated  teaching  positions*    Both  Agora  and  Genesis  relied  on 
classified  staff  to  teach  the  roulti-cultural  classes,  act  as  role 
rnodels^  provide  students  with  a  wide  choice  of  electives  and 
personalised  instruction.    With  these  aspects  jeopardized.  Agora 
and  Genesis  mutually  agreed  to  merge.     The  merger  was  to  take  effect 
in  the  Fall  1974  semester. 

Genesis '  survival  was  also.threatened  because  of  a  massive 
drop  in  student  enrollment,   from  140  in  1972/73  to  90  in  1973/74. 
Agora's  enrollment^  on  the  other  hand,  had  stabilized  at  about 
100  students  in  1972/73  and  1973/74  after  suffering  a  44  percent 
decline  between  1971/72   (168  students)  and  1972/73  (96  students) , 
(See  separate  site  descriptions  for  an  examination  of  causes  of 
decline  in  student  enrollment) , 

The  merger  affected  Agora  and  Genasis  differently*     For  Genesis 
the  new  school  reprasanted  an  advance  in  curriculum^  staff  and 
student  ethnic  composition,  whereas  for  Agora  it  meant  a  setback  in 
ethnic  composition  and  loss  of  a  sense  of  conttnunity  among  students 
and  staff.     By  Spring  1976#  Agora/Genesis  seemed  no  more  than  a 
small  supplemental  program  for  MHS  students. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  ethnic  identitias  of  Agora/ 
Genesis  students  just  prior  to  the  merger  and  then  up  to  Spring 
1976. 

TABLE  li     STUPENT  POPULATION  BY  ETmilCITY, 
1973/74  -  1975 


White 


Black  Asian 


n 

% 

n 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Agora 

1973/74 

29 

29 

39 

39 

6 

6 

26 

26 

Genesis 

1973/74 

60 

67 

23 

26 

5 

6 

2 

2 

Agora/Gen 

1973/74 

89 

47 

62 

33 

11 

6 

28 

15 

Ag/Gen 

Fall  1974 

ao 

48 

66 

40 

5 

3 

15 

9 

Ag/Gen 

Spring  1975 

59 

45 

52 

40 

4 

3 

14 

11 

Ag/Gen 

Fall  1975 

41 

44 

32 

34 

5 

5 

13 

14 

Native 

Chioano      American      Other  Total 
n  %  r 


% 


100 
90 

'  190 

1  1  167 

2  2  131 


3  3 


94* 


♦March  1976  Agora/Genesis  enrollment  totaled  79  students. 
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Batween-  the  first  two  semesters   (Fall  1974  and  Spring  1975) 
in  which  the  two  schools  fimctioned  as  a  unit,  the  overall  drop  in 
student  enrollment  was  22  percent,  with  white  student  enrollment 
experiencing  the  largest  decline.     Even  with  the  drop,  the  ethnic 
distribution  remained  about  the  same.     Between  Spring  1975  and  Fall 
1975,  enrollment  dropped  again  by  23  percent,   from  131  to  94  students. 
Because  of  the  declining  enrollment,  there  were  no  selection  criteria^ 
all  student  who  applied  were  accepted.     The  declining  enrollment 
each  semester  pointed  to  the  ineffective  appeal  of  the  merged  school 
as  an  option  for  students  * 

Previously  at  Agora  there  was  an  equal  representation  of  all 
ethnicities.     Both  Agora  and  Genesis  limited  white  student  enrollment 
to  provide  an  opening  for  other  ethnic  groups,   though  the  "ceilings" 
were  different  for  each  site.     The  selection  criteria  at  Agora  were 
enforced  for  only  one  year,  presumably  because  it  appeared  that  a 
satisfactory  ethnic  balance  could  be  achieved  "naturally,  ^ 

For  Genesis,  however,  an  overrepresentation  of  whitt  students 
was  considered  to  be  a  chronic  problem.    With  the  merger,  there  were 
proportionately  fewer  white  students  than  previously  at  Genesis. 

With  the  merger.  Black  student  enrollment  remained  about  the 
same  in  the  first  semester;  however,  by  Spring  1975,  Black  student 
enrollment  dropped  by  21  percent  and  again  by  38  percent  by  Fall 
1975.     Chieano  student  enrollment,  never  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  Genesis  student  enrollment  prior  to  the  merger,  decreased  by 
46  percent  (from  28  students  to  15  students  between  1973/74  and 
1974/75).     Twenty-six  out  of  the  28  Chieano  students  were  from  Agora. 

Agora's  reputation  as  the  only  secondary  school  in  the  district 
where  Chieano  students'  cultural  and  individual  needs  were  recognized 
was  damaged.     The  curriculum  remained  about  the  same  as  before  for 
a  year  after  the  merger,  but  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  school 
did  not.     In  Agora,  26  Chicanos  in  a  student  population  of  100  achieved 
near  parity  with  the  other  major  ethnic  groups i  in  the  larger  merged 
school  they  were  a  numerically  insignificant  minority  (only  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  the  first  semester) , 

A  major  limitation  on  maintaining  the  Agora  conmunity  and/or 
creating  a  new  Agora/Genesis  community  was  created  by  the  actual 
physical  setup  of  the  merged  alternative  as  well  as  the  BHS  scheduling. 
Before  the  merger,  the  sites  were  in  two  different  wings  of  the  BHS 
complete  and  that  setup  continued  through  Fall  1974.     Meetings  during 
the  day  became  virtually  impossible,     in  the  BESP  Progress  Report 
for  October  1  -  Deceiver  31,  1974,  it  was  said  that  school 
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meetings  were  not  being  held  because  they  would  disrupt  the  students ' 
participation  in  BHS  classes.     Teachers  also  had  difficulty  with 
meeting  times  because  many  had  split  assignments  with  BHS  and  other 
BESP  schools.     Students  es^ressed  concern  that  things  were  not 
happening  to  pull  the  school  together,     A  student  committee  was  set 
up  to  deal  with  the  problem.     There  was?  however,  a  general  apathy 
among  the  students*    Agora/Genesis  was  no  longer  considered  an 
autonomous  entity,     Agora/Genesis  no  longer  offered  a  coi^rehensive 
program.     Students '  enrollment  in  BHS  courses  for  graduation  require^ 
ments  became  necessary.     Though  students  shared  activities  with  BHS 
and  other  BESP  schools,  as  well  as  an  HILC  with  College  Prep,  these 
activities  and  resources  did  not  lead  to  mutual  planning*         ^  = 

For  the  first  time  in  the  two  schools'  histories,  teacHars  were 
assigned  by  BHS,     Classes  were  pushed  up  to  maKimum  size  in  the  dis- 
trictt  with  a  30*1  student-teacher  ratio*     The  two  co-directors- 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  an  ongoing  evaluation  and  supervision 
of  the  staff  and  classes  in  the  school  because  they  also  had  a  teaching 
load  of  four  classes  each*     Student  counseling  suffered  because 
administrators  were  not  as  avail^le  as  in  the  past* 

Below  is  a  table  of  staff  ethnicity  at  Agora/Genesis  for  1973-76* 

TABLE  2f     STAFF  BY  ETHNICITY,   1973/74  ^  1975/76 

Native 

VThite      Black       Asian        Chicane       American    Other  Total 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

_\_      n    \  n 

Agora 

1973/74 

2 

22 

4 

44 

3 

33  9 

Genesis 

1973/74 

3 

38 

4 

50 

1 

12 

8 

Ag/Gen 

1973/74* 

5 

29 

8 

47 

1 

6 

3 

18  17 

Ag/Gen 

1974/75 

**3 

27 

4 

36 

1 

9 

2 

18                          **1    9  11 

Ag/Gen 

1975/76 

2 

40 

2 

40 

1 

20  5 

*Full  time  equivalent  positions  for  Agora  and  C5enesis  in  1973/74  were; 

3  white^  6  Black,  1  Asian,  2  Chicanoi  total  m  12  P,T,E* 
**  Classified  staff;     1  white,  1  "other."    There  were  nine  certificated 
during  the  1974/75  school  year* 


The  woBt  noticeable  feature  of  the  staffing  at  Agora/Genesis  is 
the  sharp  decline  in  staff  between  1974/75  and  1975/76*     ^e  merger 
was  intended  to  prevent  this  by  increasing  student  population #  but 
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it  did  not.     Staff  was  still  trimmed  because  of  budget  cuts  and 
declining  student  population.     The  effect  on  the  curriculum  offerings 
was  severe.     The  two  co-directors  also  had  assignments  in  the  common 
school,  one  even  had  an  assignment  to  School  of  the  Arts* 

ISA  reported  in  1974/75  (Volume  II)  that  although  the  multi- 
cultural curriculum  was  still  the  main  thrust  of  the  program,  the 
effect  of  the  merger  seemed  to  neutralize  the  previously  separate 
programsi     Agora  no  longer  was  a  positive  experience  for  its  students, 
especially  for  Chicanos,  according  to  one  co-directori  Genesis  students 
benefited  with  more  eKposure  to  Third  World  students* 

Basic  skills  courses  comprised  32  percent  of  the  1974/75  curri- 
culum (including  physical  education  courses.)     Multi-cultural  curriculum 
included  Chicano  Workshop,  Multi-Cultural  Women's  Studies,  What  is 
White?,  Multi-Cultural  History /English,  Black  Experience  and  Black 
Drama.     By  the  Spring  1976  semester,  courses  offered  were  down  to 
ten  (30  courses  had  been  offered  in  the  Pall  1974  semester) .  The 
courses  dropped  from  the  curriculum  were  all  the  physical  education 
classes  except  for  self=defense  and  most  of  the  innovative  and  multi- 
cultural classes  developed  separately  over  the  years i  Journalism, 
miat  is  White?,  Multi-Cultural  History /English ,  Black  Experience, 
advanced  math  classes,  U.S.  History  I,  Multi-Cultural  Women*s  Studies, 
Black  Drama  and  Mexican  Folk  and  Afro-toerican  Dance  classes* 

The  only  courses  remaining  with  a  trape  of  the  multi-cultural/ 
ethnic  emphasis  were^     Chicano  Workshop  (Agora),  Art  Workshop  (Agora), 
Literature  and  Psychology  (Genesis),  Crime  in  the  Streets  (Genesis),  and 
Self-Defense  I  and  II  (Agora).      Cross^cultural/multi-cultural  courses, 
once  mandatory  for  both  Agora  and  Genesis  students,  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  BHS  Black  Studies  and  English  Departments  as  electives* 
Other  courses,  such  as  women's  Studies  and  Spanish  for  Chicano  students, 
have  also  been  incorporated  into  the  BHS  curriculum.    Another  Agora= 
initiated  course,  What  is  White?,  dealing  with  institutional  and  per- 
sonal racism,  is  no  longer  offered  in  any  secondary  school  program* 

For  Spring  1976,  most  advanced  math  classes  were  dropped,  leaving 
only  Algebra  Lab  and  Mathematics. 

FUNDING 

The  merger  of  the  two  sites  allowed  for  their  continued  funding i 
if  they  had  not  merged,  total  phase-^out  was  iiraninent. 

Since  the  merger  of  Agora  and  Genesis  in  the  Pall  1974  semester, 
total  allocation  of  BESP  funds  has  been  $39,938  (1.2  percent  of  the 
total  five  year  BESP  site  funds).     Between  1973/74  and  1974/75, 
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the  funding  decreased  by  23  percent  (froro  Gombined  budgets  of  $40,824 
to  $31,588),     Baleen  1974/75  and  1975/76,  there  was  a  74  percent 
decrease  in  BESP  allocationa,  from  $31,588  to  $8,350* 

Between  Fall  1974  and  Spring  1976,  41  percent  of  the  Agora/ 
Genesis  joint  budget  paid  for  salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  service 
contracts.    Slightly  more  monfey  was  used,  43  percent  or  $17,302, 
for  instructional  and  office  materials,  books,  etc.,  most  of  which 
went  Into  the  HILC  lab.    Travel  expenses  accounted  for  8  percent 
or  $3,332  of  the  budget  during  the  two  years  of  operation  as  a  merged 
school , 

BESP  funding  allowed  the  two  sites  to  function  as  one  unit  for 
two  years.    And  it  was  in  the  merged  state  that  salary- related  expenses 
were  finally  second  to  instructional  materials  and  books, 

EVALUATION 

As  reported  in  ISA's  1974/75  xeport  (volume  11),  Agora/Genesis 
grading  policies  and  practices  were  those  standard  at  BHS,  including 
the  F-rule  (failing  grades)  for  excessive  cutting  of  classes. 

Besides  the  Gates-McGinitie  test  used  in  the  HILC  lab,  the 
COOP  English  Test  and  CTBS  were  used  for  all  students*    The  COOP 
English  Test  (of  vocabulary,  comprehension  and  expression)  has  a 
standardised  score  set  at  a  mean  of  150  with  a  standard  deviation 
of  lO,    With  only  7  or  6  students  from  ISA's  sample  having  recorded 
test  results  in  Fall  1974,  the  students'  average  was  close  to  the 
mean  or  within  one  SD  above. 

TABLE  2%     MEAN  COOP  ENGLISH  TEST  SGO^S ^  ISA  SAMPLE,  AGORA/GEKESIS 


English      Eng,  Com.     Eng. Com.  English 
Vocab,  Level         Speed  Expression 


Fall  1974 


157.143        154.143  148.167 
n  7  7  6 

Among  ISA's  san^le  students  taking  the  CTBS  the  average  scores 
from  Fall  to  Spring  (1974/75)  inproved  from  1-1/2  grade  equivalencies 
in  reading  to  nearly  3  grade  equivalencies  in  language.     The  students' 
test  scores  did  not  approach  their  actual  grade  level,  however. 
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TABLE  At     mm  CTBS  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS,  ISA 
S^dPLE,  AGO^/GENESrS 

Reading  Language  Math 


Fall  1974  8.392  6.682 

n  12  11  7 

Spring  1975  9,929  9.500 

n  7  5 


6.624 


Level  I  could  have  been  instrumental  in  toe  deGision-making 
proeesi  that  led  t©  the  merger  of  Agora  and  Genesis.     If  Level  I 
had  acted  (or  had  been  pemitted  and  enoouraged  to  aet)  as  a  troubl 
shooter^  tile  merger  might  not  have  been  for  naught.  Continuous 
evaluation  of  the  merger  as  a  survival  strategy  could  have  poten- 
tially proved  useful  to  all  BISP  schools  faoed  with  phase-out.  The 
^senoe  of  systematic  evaluation  of  the  merger,  both  before  and  af- 
ter its  Gonsummationr  is  not  sinply,  or  even  primarily,  the  respon- 
sibility of  Level  I.    After  all,  the  ultimate  power  to  effect  the 
merger  rested  witii  central  BESP. 


Thus,  a  key  issue  is  central  BESP * a  perception  and  utilization 
of  formative  evaluation  as  an  ongoing  process  to  help  ensure  the 
most  informed  and  thoughtful  decision-making.    BESP,  in  turn,  had 
been  si^jected  to  many  pressures  and  dem^ds  from  the  federal  ESP 
office  with  respect  to  Level  I*s  operation.    However,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  federal  intervention  was  designed  to  enhance  the 
utility  of  Level  I  in  confronting  such  concrete  problems  as  were  in^ 
volved  in  the  merger  of  Agora  and  Genesis. 
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HODEh  SCHOOL  A 


Abstract 

Model  School  A  (MSA)  began  operatiens  on  the  Berkelay  High  School 
campus  in  the  Spring  1971  semester ^  when  BESP  was  in  the  making  but 
not  yet  funded. 

Its  name  already  said  something  about  the  purposes  of  its 
founders  I  it  was  to  be  a  model  of  aoademie  aehievament*  The 
actoinistration-sponsored  founders  emphasized  atruature,  disciplined 
academic  instruction,  accountability  imd  expectations  of  perfomanca. 
The  classroom  was  their  temple  and  the  teacher  was  its  prophet, 
MSA  was  the  answer  to  the  "free  school"  wave— and  a  response  to  the 
perceived  needs  of  achievement-oriented  students.    As  a  small  sub- 
school,  MSA  was  desired  to  shelter  its  students  from  the  depersonal- 
ization, the  social  tensions  and  the  conmion  denominator  pressures 
of  the  large,  urban  high  school i  to  create  an  enviromnent  in  which 
traditional  education  virtues  would  prove  toeir  worth.    It  was  con- 
ceived, paradoxically,  as  an  e^eriment  in  non --experimentation, 

when  BESP  appeared,  MSA's  foimdera  modified  their  design  in  a 
candid  bid  for  federal  dollars*    Hiey  developed  basic  skills  courses 
for  "low  achievers"  and  resolved  "to  do  something  about  Improving 
the  racial  composition  of  MSA,"    ^e  latt^  effort  produced  quick 
success,  followed  by  swift,  huge  retrogression*     Black  enrollment 
peaked  at  53  percent  of  the  total  in  1972/73— pluOTneted  to  33  percent 
in  1973/74.     In  that  period  total  enrollment  declined  from  400  to 
289,  but  white  enrollment  increased — from  168  to  171 — whereas  Black 
enrollment  nosedived  from  212  to  96,     By  1975/76  the  enrollment  of 
323  was  68  percent  white*    The  proportion  of  whites  in  the  staff 
held  steady  at  about  70  percent. 

Academic  division  coincided  with  ethnic  division;  almost  all 
white  students  were  in  advanced  classes,  almost  all  Black  students 
were  in  basic  skills  classes  for  "low  achievers,"    As  the  ethnic 
balance  shifted,  so  did  the  academic,  and  MSA  tended  to  revert  to 
its  original  typei    a  school  for  academic  high  achievers  who  were 
white  with  a  secondary  track  for  Black  students. 

The  most  noteworthy  effort  to  bridge  the  ethnic  gap  was  a 
physical  education  progran  called  Leisure  Sports,  which  introduced 
Black  students  to  such  pastimes  as  archery,  badminton  and  skiing, 
and  reflected  the  hope  that  play  would  do  more  than  study  did  for 
Inter-ethnic  relations,    l^en  BESP  funding  was  scaled  down  the 
sports  coTOnonly  associated  witt  white  affluence  or  near-affluence 
proved  too  expensive  for  HBA,  and  toe  progr^  was  absorbed  by 
Berkeley  High's  PE  departtnent. 

By  and  large,  MSA  did  well  in  what  it  was  intended  to  do  before 
BESP;  it  did  not  do  as  well  with  its  announced  objectives  as  part 
of  BESP,     It  continued  to  operate  in  the  post-BESP  year. 
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Emergence  in  Local  Plan 


In  a  press  ralease  Issued  Novantoer  18,  1970,  MSA  was  announcad 
as  a  new  Br^^mahool  of  Berkeley  High  School.    Its  focus  was  "academii 
work  md  a  more  personalised  structure  to  begin  in  the  Spring 
seraester,  1971,  for  360  students,  10th  and  11th  graders^  Md  to 
expmd  to  include  all  three  high  sehool  levels  in  the  Fmll  semester 
1911."  - 

Initially,  MSA  was  to  have  opened  in  the  Fall  1970  semester, 
but  due  to  undefined  goals  Md  philosophy,  it  did  not  attraot  the 
hoped-for  students*    Consequently,  during  the  Fall  1970  semester, 
the  staff  developed  a  more  structi«*ed  program  and  recruited  students 
for  MSA.    A  director  was  named  during  the  planning  semester.  He 
coordinated  efforts  with  other  teachers  already  coranitted  to  toe 
sub-school  concept  to  define  and  structure  the  new  sehool.  Thm 
director  was  Chairperson  of  the  Bm  History  Department,  and  also 
served  as  Chairperson  of  the  1968  BUSD  Conanlttee  on  Staff  Student 
Relations.    He  was  appointed  by  Superintendent  Noel  Sullivan  to 
chair  this  coiranittee* 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  new  school,  according  to  an 
MSA  counselor,  werei    interdepartoental  coi^ses,  te^  teaching 
and  an  emphasis  on  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing  and  think- 
ing.   An  iirpetus  for  the  sub-sch^l  was  provided  by  a  study  of 
the  decentraliEation  of  the  larger  Berkeley  High  Sehool  by  a 
comittee  appointed  by  the  BHS  administration  in  1969.  This 
coiranittee  and  MSA  itself  were  a  res]^nse  of  toe  BHS  administration 
to  the  growing  alienation  felt  by  Berkeley  High  School  students. 
Although  toe  Conmittee  to  Study  Decentralization  of  toe  High 
School  was  co^osed  of  students,  staff  and  parents,  the  design, 
philosophy,  and  curriculum  of  MSA  were  the  products  solely  of  the 
teachers  imder  toe  direction  of  toe  director,  who  were  to  become 
toe  MSA  staff.    MSA  was  toe  system's  answer  to  alternative  education, 
intended  as  a  modBl  for  other  progrMS.    BUSD  subsidised  toe  school 
during  the  first  semester  of  operation.    MSA  utilised  the  inter- 
disciplinary curricul™  approach  to  education  but  de-emphasi^ed 
self-determination,  a  radical  ei^hasis  which  otoer  alternative 
schools  such  as  ConTOunity  High  School  I  and  Otoer  Ways/GarVey 
Institute/UN  West  adopted  in  their  designs. 
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In  an  MSA  letter  to  the  School  Board  in  March  1971,  the  courses 
were  described  as  structured  and  heterogeneous.    The  philosophy  was 
intagration  through  pluralism*    This  letter  also  alaimedi 

MSA  will  prove  that  within  structura,  learning 
flourishes  best*    MSA  will  prove  that  self- 
image  is  enhanced  through  a  mastery  of  basic 
skills ^  we  will  prove  that  students  can  be 
creative  and  imaginative  within  a  framework  of 
expectations  and  accoimts^ility* 

During  the  first  semester  of  operation ,  MSA  also  submitted  a 
proposal  for  ESP  funding*     The  director  stated  that: 

***Once  enrolled  into  the  BESP  (plan),**  we  had 
to  look  at  the  objectives  of  BESP,    One  of  them 
was  developing  or  bringing  skills  to  those  who 
needed  them  and  also^  that  the  school  had  to 
reflect  somehow  racially  the  mother  school*  So# 
in  order  to  get  toe  money,  which  frankly  we 
wanted,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  create 
some  kind  of  program  which  would  meet  BESP  goals 
and  at  the  same  time  do  something  about  improv- 
ing basic  skills,     (Director  interview.  May  1975) 

ESP  money  was  not  the  sole  incentive  to  change i  the  MSA  staff 
was  also  aware  of  student  complaints  and  unrest*     Students  complained 
about  not  understanding  what  was  happening  in  the  classroom^  and 
teachers  observed  that  absenteeism  increased  sharply  soon  after 
school  opened  in  Spring  1971*     In  a  reaction  to  this  situation,  all 
MSA  students  were  given'  the  CTBS  tests*     The  results  were  that  almost 
40  percent  of  the  324  students  enrolled  (about  125  students)  at 
MSA  were  reading  below  Bth  grade  level*     MSA  staff  then  began  develop- 
ing courses  geared  specifically  "to  aid  low  achievers  reach  a  level 
of  competency  in  reading*"    The  effects  of  the  basic  skills  compon- 
ent of  the  MSA  program  were  far-reaching  and  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  report*    For  now,  we  can  say  the  MSA  program  led  to  dual 
trackings     low  achievers  and  high  achievers  were  in  separate 
programs.    The  programs  were  further  differentiated  by  the  racial 
composition  of  the  students,  where  low  achievers  were  overwhelmingly 
Black  and  high  achievers  were  white. 

In  the  BESP  proposal  st^mitted.to  the  Office  of  Education  in 
Spring  1971  MSA  defined  itself  as  a  "structured  skill-oriented 
sub-school  at  BHS,"    Courses  were  to  be  interdepartmentally  offered 
with  en^hasis  on  the  humanities  and  personalised  instruction.  They 
were  desipied  to  "enhance  the  basic  skills  of  students,  eliminate 
racism,  and  promote  the  joy  of  learning  and  focus  on  the  pluralistic 
aspect  of  society," 
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These  stated  aims  were  not  incorporated  wholistically  into  the 
MSA  ci^ricul\im*     There  was  some  overlap  of  peraonalisged  instruation 
and  cultural  pluralism  and  basic  skills ^  but  generally *  basic  skills 
and  personalized  instruction  were  grouped  together,  and  cultural 
pluralism  and  the  elimination  of  racism  through  interdepartmental 
course  offerings  were  grouped  together.     For  eKample,  a  vehicle  for 
dealing  with  racism  was  the  Study  of  Man  course  developed  by  MSA 
staff.     It  was  a  core  coi^se  required  of  all  MSA  students  in  10th 
grade.     History  eund  literature  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  were 
the  studied  topics,  and  students  received  both  history  and  English 
credit  for  the  course.     Eleventh  graders  were  required  to  take  toe 
taerican  Culture  class  in  which  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
many  nationalities  and  cultures  in  American  soGiety  were  studied. 
This  course^  also  offered  English  Md  history  credit. 

These  two  innovative  courses  continued  to  be  required  of  MSA 
10th  and  11th  graders,  but  they  wre  geared  for  the  advanced 
acadamlc  students,    Basic  skills  students  received  personaliziid 
instruction  in  the  labs  (reading,  math,  and  language/arts  and  history) 
and  materials  avail^le  to  thmm  included  multi-ethnic  and  multi- 
cultural literature.     The  basic  skills  students,  however, were 
separate  and  distinct, 

Reeognizing  the  da  facto  segragation  that  persisted  in  the  two 
programs-^basic  skills  and  advanced  academic^ — MSA  developed  a 
unique  co-educational  physical  education  course  offering,  entitled 
Leisure  Sports,  to  bridge  the  gap.  Through  Leisure  Sports,  the  MSA 
staff  hoped  to  bring  together  Black  and  white  students  as  well  as 
eKpose  Black  students  to  games  and  physical  exercises  traditionally 
practiced  by  white  middle  and  upper  class  students,  e,g,,  skiing, 
archery,  badminton.    Leisure  S^rts  was  an  MSA  course  for  all 
students  until  the  1973/74  school  year,  when  it  was  cut  back  to  a 
10th  grade  option  only.     In  1974/75,  the  conroon  school  incorporated 
it  into  its  P,E,  elective  offerings,     me  primary  impetus  for  BHS 
Gontrol  of  Leisure  Sports  was  thm  expense  attached  to  the  course 
itself.    With  budget  cutbacks,  Leisure  S^rts  became  financially 
prohibitive  for  MSA's  BSSP  budget* 

The  development  of  the  basic  skills  program  at  MSA  was  a 
priority  for  the  MSA  staff,     Diuring^  Sumier  1971,  teachers  partici- 
pated in  a  workshop  in  reading  skills  (Gattegno's  Words  in  Color 
program) ,     In  Fall  1971,  MSA  supplemented  its  academic  program 
with  Words  In  Color,  and  modified  it  again  in  the  Spring,  During 
Fall  1972,  MSA  enhanced  its  skills  development  program  with  a  High 
Intensity  Learning  Center  develo^d  and  distributed  by  Random  House 
Publishing  Co,,  and  later  added  Cohen's  systematized  program. 
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Iinproved  test  scores  of  MSA  students  were  advertised  throughout 
BUSD.     The  effects  proved  a  boon  to  the  growing  respaetability  of 
MSA,     Throughout  the  five  years  of  operation,  MSA  was  perhaps' the 
most  accepted  and  most  popular  alternative  school  within  the  BESP. 
Its  popularity  reflects  the  positive  growth  in  reading  and  math 
skills  students  acquired  while  enrolled  in  the  special  skills  pro- 
grams*    MSA  has  always  had  waiting  lists  of  students  anKious  to 
get  into  the  program*    As  a  BESP  school^  MSA  was  even  more  unique 
in  the  popularity  and  respect  it  generated  among  BHS  administrators 
and  other  educational  leaders  throughout  the  BUSD, 

The  process  MSA  developed  and  utilised  in  its  efforts  to  gain 
popularity  is  rife  with  political  implications  for  alternative 
education*     In  a  Spring  1975  Interview,  MSA's  director  stated i 

We  have  had  very  little  association  with  other 
(alternative)  schools*     Partly  we  were  caught 
up  in  our  own  things*    Also,  we  were  trying  to 
avoid  close  identity  with  other  alternative 
schools  because  we  were  suffering  from  faculty 
hostility*    There  has  always  been  an  enorirwus 
resentment  from  the  (BHS)  faculty  toward 
schools*     And***belng  primarily  concerned  with 
the  survival  of  MSA,  we  avoided  close  identifi- 
cation with  otiier  sub-schools*    Also,  we  didn't 
believe  in  their  philosophies  and  we  still  don't* 

Students  were  required  to  participate  directly  in  the  common 
school.     In  so  doing,  MSA  could  keep  breast  of  the  attitudes 
common  school  teachers  and  students  had  toward  the  sub-schools* 
A  letter,  sent  to  parents  of  9th  graders  inviting  them  to  enroll  in 
MSA,  stated  that  as  a  sub-school  of  the  common  high  school,  MSA 
required  students  to  take  courses  in  both  schools^ 

This   [the  director  explained]  was  planned 
deliberately*     By  moving  back  and  forth  between 
MSA  and  BHS,  the  students  serve  a  valuable, 
dual  function t     they  become  catalysts  for 
Ghange  in  BHS,  and  they  encourage  further 
exploration  in  techniques  within  MSA* 

MSA  staff  was  required  by  the  MSA  director  to  participate  in 
the  common  school  department  teachers'  meetings  in  order  to  counter 
antagonisms  toward  sub-schools,  and  to  ensure  a  fair  representation 
for  the  MSA  staff  and  program*     Contact  with  BHS  also  was  maintained 
through  monthly  reports  by  MSA  to  BHS  department  chairpersons • 
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Perhaps  the  irvost  impartant  vehicle  of  communication  and  coopara- 
tiojn  between  MSA  and  the  conunon  school  was  the  sharing  of  MSA's 
BESP  "wealth"  with  common  school  staff  and  students ^  particularlv 
the  HILC  lahoratories . 

The  MSA  progr^  was  not  isolated  from  the  BHS  program^  rather, 
MSA  attenrpted  to  integrate  its  program  into  the  larger  school,  MSA 
director  and  staff  consistently  defined  MSA  as  a  svA-school  of  BHS, 
supplemental  to  the  BHS  program,  not  an  alternative  school,  separate, 
distinct  or  autonoMus.     In  so  doing,  MSA  teachers  ware  freed  from 
the  Gonfl.4Gts  other  secondary  on-site  alternative  schools  experienced 
with  BHS  administrative  policy  and  p^Tocedures.     The  MSA  teachers  ^ 
were  thus  enabled  to  focus  their  energies  on  teaching  the  student 
in  their  own  classroom. 


Throughout  the  five  years,  MSA  staff  viewed  themselves  as  "mid- 
wives"  assisting  each  student  to  develop  his  or  her  own  potential. 
The  school  was  a  "seedbed"  for  the  "cyltivation  of  instructional 
methods  and  courses  which,  if  successful,  could  be  transplanted  into 
the  larger  instructional  field  of  BHS,"     (MSA  promotional  brochure 
1974/75.) 

Student  enrollment  at  MSA  remained  fairly  constant  throughout 
the  five  years  of  operation.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  enroll^ 
ment  figures  for  MSA  over  the  five  years  by  ethnicity, 

TAB^  It     STUDENT  POPULATION  BY  ETmiCITY, 
19Tr/7~2  -  1975/76  ~ 

Native 

White         Black       Asian      Chieano    toerican    Other  Total 


n  - 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  % 

n        %      n  % 

n 

Sp, '71 

139 

43 

185 

57* 

324 

1971/72 

207 

50 

208 

50* 

415 

1972/73 

168 

42 

212 

53 

20 

5 

400 

1973/74 

171 

59 

96 

33 

16 

6 

6  2 

289 

1974/75 

220 

69 

68 

21 

22 

7 

2        »      5  2 

320 

1975/76 

221 

68 

73 

23 

22 

7 

Z  1 

5  2 

323 

^Numbers  under  "Black"  in  Spring  1971  and  1971/72  include  all  "non- 
white"  students.     There  was  no  breakdown  for  the  several  ethnic  groups 
under  that  heading. 
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Besidas  pi^lishing  the  rasults  of  ttie  reading  skills  programs, 
MSA  racruitonant  practicas  also  includad  lattars  to  all  9th  graders' 
parents  dascribing  MSA  and  formal  prasentations  at  Wast  Campus  inviting 
students  to  et^oll  in  the  program  whan  thay  antared  the  10th  grade  at 
BHS. 

Informal  recruitment  praatices  ineluded  word  of  mouth*  Particu-- 
larly  helpful  to  MSA  anroltoent  \mm  the  fact  toat  the  BHS  prinGipal^ 
School  Board  members  ar^  other  education  leaders  in  tte  district  had 
their  high  school  age  children  enrollad  in  the  MSA  progrm* 

BHS  coiinselors  also  reconmendad  students  retumir^  from  bus- 
pension  or  exemption  statais  into  the  MSA  progrm.    The  discipline , 
rigid  structnro  and  the  intensive  basic  skills  davalopment  progran  were 
considered  ideal  for  these  students* 

Over  all,  however,  as  shown  in  the  table  above.  Black  student 
enrollmant  steadily  declined  after  1972/73,  vfaereas  white  student 
anrollment  rose.    From  1972/73  to  1973/74,  Black  atudast  era-ollmant 
declined  drastically  (by  35%).     TOie  director  oontactad  P.E.  teachers 
and  coaches,  particularly  the  Black  coaches,^  and  requestad  their  halp 
in  recruiting  Black  students  into  the  pro^Mi*    Also,  an  effort  to 
recruit  Black  students  from  West  Cai^us'  WJl  program  was  made  by  MSA 
staff.     But,  as  the  table  shows,  ttiese  efforts  did  not  halt  the  decline 
in  Black  enrollment. 

In  its  Fall  1975  progress  report,  MSA  offered  the  following  explana- 
tion for  thf  drop  in  its  ethnic  minority  student  population: 

When  mA  was  the  only  school  offering  spec  if  ic  courses 
in  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  matii,  the  minority 
enrollment  hovered  arotmd  50  percent.    With  skills 
cotirses  now  beijig  offered  in  other  sub-schools,  and 
BHS,  the  minority  population  dropped  off, 

A  question  arises i    why  did  so  many  Black  students  find  some  other  alter- 
native more  attractive?    At  the  close  of  that  1973/74  school  year,  the 
BESP  director  reconmiended  the  merger  of  MSA  and  Collage  Prep,  the 
all-Black  school  and  the  principal  alternative  to  MSA  for  Black  students 
who  wanted  to  overcome  academic  undarachievement  (Berkeley  Gazette ^ 
7-1-74) .     This,  however,  never  matarialized. 

Another  possible  contributing  cause  to  decrMsing  Black  student 
enrollment  may  be  MSA's  reputation  carried  over  from  tiie  first 
semester  of  operation,  that  isi    another  alternative  school  for  white 
hippie  students, 
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We  had  envisionad  it  (MSA)  primarily  as  being 
attoactiva  to  white  students.     That  was  the 
original  conoeption  because  the  (Coiramnity) 
High  School  Imd  appealed  at  that  particular 
time  only  to  a  white,  if  you  will,  hippie 
student,     (MSA  director's  interview  with  ISA, 
Spring  semester^  1975), 


Even  though  the  school  staff  amended  its  program  to  include  skills 
programs  for  underachiavers,  the  overriding  focus  and  coi^ae  offer- 
ings appealed  and  were  geared  to  advanced  academic  students.     For  MSA, 
dual  tracking  broke  down  along  racial  lines--whita  students  were 
primarily  enrolled  in  the  adTOncad  classes  and  Black  sti:dents  were 
in  the  basic  skills  program. 

All  incoming  10th  graders  were  required  to  take  a  mininium  of 
20  units  within  MSA,  11th  graders  were  required  to  take  15  mits, 
and  12t±i  graders  10  units.    As  stated  earlier.  The  Study  of  Man, 
toierican  Cultwe  and  Leisure  Sports  were  the  required  courses  for 
MSA  students  (10th  and  11th  graders) .    Other  elective  courses 
included i    tmth  Glasses,  advanced  and  below  grade  level  (in- 
cluding a  math  skills  lab  and  eventually  an  HILC/Math  lab  which 
began  operation  in  Spring  1975) ;  English  and  histr   ,   jiasses  such 
asi     Harlem  Renaissance,  Comparative  Religion,  S.A.T.  EKam  Prap, 
American  Political  Institutions,  Writing/Study  Skills  (for  under- 
achievers).  Composition  and  Creation,  HILC  Lane^aga  Arts  (for  under- 
achievers),  science  classes,  a  tutorial  program  with  MSA  skills 
students  tutoring  elementary  students  at  a  nearby  BUSO  elementary 
school  (Washington) ,  and  multi^area  courses  which  changed  according 
to  interest  each  semester*    These  coi:^ses  included i     Pixit,  Apart- 
ment Living,  Ttends  in  Film,  World-wide  Cooking,  French  Civilization, 
The  Human  Body  and  Medicine. 

Except  in  the  area  of  the  math  alectives,  the  MSA  course 
electives  were  governed  by  certain  factors^    availability  of  funds, 
student  enrollment,  availability  of  certificated  teachers  and  app^Hal 
of  BHS  principal.     After  the  ftest  semester  of  oparation,  the  bi^^ 
skills  progrMi  was  initiated  and  required  of  those  students  unable 
to  function  in  the  English  and  history  curricula. 

The  skills  davelopment  was  initially  designed  to  supplement  the 
academic  program.    But,  in  practice,  students  refined  in  the  skills 
program  for  at  least  one  year,  and  many  students  continued  skills 
courses  in  their  second  year  at  MSA.     ISA  field  obsarvations  during 
the  1972/73  school  year  reveal  that  97  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  t^e  adTOnced  academic  program  were  white,  while  97 
percent  of  the  sti^ents  in  the  low  skills  program  ware  Black.  Thm 
remaining  3  percent  of  each  track  ware  either  Black  and  Asian  or 
white  and  Asian  students  respactively . 
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In  1974/75^  ISA  observacl  many  of  tiie  MSA  classrooms^  and  "mapped" 
such  variablea  as  the  student  ethnicity^  oourse  contant,  taaching 
style^  etc.     White  and  Asian  students  and  Black  and  Chicano  students 
were  grouped  together  because  the  MSA  student  enrollment  was  primarily 
white  or  Black  with  few  Chicano  or  Asian  students  enrolled  at  any  time 
during  the  five  years  * 

Of  the  37  classes  observedi  eight  were  geared  for  low  skills 
students.     In  these  classes,  the  majority  of  students  enrolled  were 
either  Hack  or  Chicano*    Nine  classes  were  geared  for,  advanced 
acadenuc  students^  of  these  seven  classes  had  a  majority  of  white 
or  Asian  students  eMolled  with  few  if  any  Black  or  Chicano  students. 
The  regaining  two  classes  were  considered  integrated.     The  other  20 
classes  observed  by  ISA  were  not  distinctly  geared  for  either  ad- 
vanced academic  or  basic  skills  students.    Of  these,  five  had  mostly 
white  or  Asian  students,  14  were  integrated,  ai^  one  class  had  nwstly 
Black  or  Chicano  students,     (Although  14  classes  ISA  observed  were 
considered  integrated,  the  school  enrollment  for  1974/75  shows  69 
percent  of  the  student  body  were  white,}    Students  who  rCTained  at 
MSA  through  the  12th    grade  did  so  usually  because  they  w^e  in  the 
skills  prograin.    Twelfth  evaders  were  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  MSA  student  body,  prisarily  because  they  had  e^austed  the  electives 
MSA  offered,  so  returned  to  BHS  for  advanced  foreigh  language,  science 
and  math  courses. 

Parent  involvement  was  never  a  priority  of  the  MSA  program,  and 
ymm  usually  discoiiraged  rather  than  encouraged  by  the  staff.  Even 
so,  parents  were  notified  of  what  ras  going  on  at  MSA  on  a  regular 

basis « 

Thm  role  the  staff  played  in  MSA  is  iinique  cOTipared  to  other 
BISP  programs,     ^e  staff,  for  all    gMctical  pLtt-poses,  gave  MSA 
its  identity.     TOe  staff-designed  prdgram'^f ocused  on  the  teachers 
in  the  clafisrooin.     The  design  was  structured  and  disciplined  which 
allowed  for  each  individual  teacher  to  go  about  the  business  he  or 
she  was  hired  and  trained  fori    to  teach.     Advanced  classes  had 
student=-teacher  ratios  of  30:1,    It  was  in  the  HILC  labs  where 
intense  individualized  instruction  occurred.    The  teacher  in  the 
classroom  was  not  entangled  in  red  tape  as  were  other  alternative 
school  staff.     The  teachers  mutually  agreed  to  give  all  authority 
to  the  director  to  take  care  of  administrative  duties*     ^e  director 
felt  he  was  the  prime  mover  for  what  has  Income  MSA, 

The  staff  that  came  to  MSA  in  the  Fall  1970  planning  smester 
ims  remained  fairly  constant  to  this  day.    Most  of  the  staff  were 
cr^entialed  BHS  teachers  cotrmiitted  to  serve  the  changing  needs  of 
students.    Staff  turnover  was  a  result  of  MSA  coi^ses  being  in- 
corporated into  BHS  curriculum,  particularly  HILC  lab  tMchers, 
P.B,  teachers  and  basic  skills  teachers. 
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In  a  studant^dasigned  teacher  evaluation  questiOTmire,  sanctioned 
by  the  direator  and  staff,  the  director's  cover  letter  to  the  students 
statedf 

The  staff  wants  to  know  what  students  think  of 
courses,  the  teachers.    MSA  was  designed  to 
serve  you,  the  student.     It  was  designed  by  the 
MSA  Staff  to  meet  yo^  needs.    The  staff  volun- 
teered to  serve,  they  could  have  remained  within 
BHS  but  they  chose  to  give  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  serve. 

During  the  .1973/74  school  year,  the  director  went  on  sa^tiaal  and 
was  replaced  by  the  HILC  manager.  temporary  director,  in  an 

interview  in  Novet^er  1973,  said  that  MSA  was  not  nor  did  it  con- 
sider itself  to  be  an  innovative  school.    The  main  emphasis,  he 
felt,  was  on  having  a  small  student  body,  which  allowed  the  teachers 
to  maintain  closer  contact^ with  individual  students,  to  teach 
interdisciplinary  courses,    Curriculimi  changes  occurred  mainly  as 
a  result  of  the  teachers  perceiving  unmet  needs  in  the  programs, 
with  the  exclusion  of  changes  due  to  budgetary  problems,  ^ese 
changes,  however,  primarily  reflected  teacher  preferences  and 
capabilities,  and  only  secondarily,  students'  desires* 

ihe  MSA  staff  advocated  "teachers*  rightt;"  all  (except 
for  one)  were  members  of  the  Berkeley  Federation  of  Teachers  (BFT) . 
The  permanent  director  is  a  past  president  of  BFT,     During  the 
1974/75  and  1975/76  school  years,  a  math  teacher  at  MSA  was  pre- 
sident of  BFT  also  and  played  an  important  leadership  role  in  the 
Berkeley  teachers'  strike  in  the  Fall  1975.     In  addition,  another 
MSA  teacher  was  chairperson  of  the  BHS  staff  Senate  in  1975/76. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  MSA  staff  over  the  five  years 
of  operation  by  ethnicity. 

TABLE  2:     STAFF  BY  ETimiCITyy  SPRING  1971  ^  1975/76 


White 

n  % 


Black 
n  % 


Asian 
n  % 


Total 
n 


Spring  ' 71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 


10 
10 
11 
11 
13 
10 


77 
71 
61 
69 
72 
77 


2 
3 
5 
4 
2 
2 


15 
21 
28 
25 
11 
15 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 


8 

7 
11 

6 
17 

8 


13 
14* 
18* 
16* 

18* 
13* 


♦Includes  one  classified,  typist  in  1971/72;  HILC  coordinator^ 
1972/76.  " 
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Clearly,  from  the  figitfes  above,  white  teachers  rOTained  thm  dominant 
racial  group  throughout  the  five  years  of  MSA.     EKcept  for  the  HILC 
Reading  L..^  coordinator  and  a  typist^  all  MSA  staff  were  certificated* 
Such  staff  turnover  as  occurred  was  primarily  conGentrated  among  those 
teachers  who  were  assigned  to  MSA  for  less  than  60  percent  time* 

Most  MSA  staff  who  began  with  the  project  in  Spring  semester 
1971  have  remained  with  it  to  this  day. 

Following  are  two  tables  which  show  the  flow  of  teachers  out 
of  and  into  mh  by  race  over  the  five  years  of  operation* 

TABLE  3A;     STAFF  WHO  LEFT  MSA^BY  ETHNICITY 

White      Black      Asian  Total 

Spring ^71  to  1971/72 
1971/72  to  1972/73 
1972/73  to  1973/74 
1973/74  to  1974/75 
1974/75  to  1975/76 


1 

1 
2 
2 
9 


3 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
3 


5 
2 
4 
4 
12 


TABLE  3Bi     STAFF  WHO  CAME  TO  MSA  FRCM  BHS,  BV  ETmiClTY 

White  Black     Asian  Total 

Spring *71  to  1971/72  2  3  16 

1971/72  to  1972/73  3  3  16 

1972/73  to  1973/74  2  2 

1973/74  to  1974/75  4  2  6 

1974/75  to  1975/76  6  17 


Articulation  =  - 

MSA  was  designed  not  as  an  e^erimental  alternative  to  the 
cormnon  school  but  as  a  sub-school  within  the  systam  offering  in- 
tense academic  instruction*     MSA  supplemented  the  Qommon  high 
school^  but  with  om major  difference,  it  ras  much  smaller,  averaging 
350  students  per  year,  slightly  over  10  percent  of  the  COTmon 
school  student  population.     Recruitment  of  students  into  MSA  at  the 
ninth  grade  level  was  aimed  particularly  at  the  West  Campus  HUI  alte 
native  program  for  high  potential  students* 

^e  organizational  structure  of  MSA,  with  power  firmly  in  the 
hands  of  the  director,  supported  by  his  staff,  allowed  the  MSA  model 
to  flourish,     thm  staff  and  director  had  -^e  discretion  to  share 
their  BESP  wealth  with  the  coiranon  school  to  ensure  good  relationshipi 
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MSA  relatad  mora  to  the  BHS  administration  and  district-wide  tradi^ 
tional  educational  goals  than  it  did  to  BESP  goals.     Thm  school/ 
staff  ideology  was  grounded  in  a  sub-school  mentality  rather  than 
that  of  an  alternative  school  in  the  experimental  school  project 
As  such,  MSA  staff  did  not  identify  with  BESP,     And  more  important, 
they  did  not  want  to  be  identified  with  BESP    or  any  of  the  projects 
of  the  program. 

Impact  of  Five-Years  Funding 

MSA  strategically  planned  for  survival  at  BHS  after  BESP  funding 
ends  by  sharing  its  BESP-bought  naterials,  labs,  machinary,  etc., 
with  the  coimnon  school.     In  a  report  by  Rufus  Browning  (Policy  Making 
in  American  School  Systems  Project,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  of 
Educational  A&ninistration,  University  of  Oregon,  July  1972) ,  MSA 
was  described  as  a  BESP  school  which  avoided  the  charge  of  success 
through  riches.     It  did  not  strengthen  teaching  staff  by  hiring 
additional  teachers  with  its  BESP  allocations.     In  particular,  its 
student--teacher  ratio  was  about  30il,  the  same  as  in  the  comion 
school,     lliis  ratio  refers  to  the  advanced  classes.     In  the  skills 
labs,  individualiaed  instruction  took  place  with  respect  to  students 
working  at  their  own  individual  speed. 

Unique  to  MSA  in  the  history  of  BESP  is  the  Reading  HILC  lab 
coordinator's  particular  position.    A  classified  staff  person,  she 
has  become  an  a^ert  in  the  field  and,  in  the  1975/76  school  year, 
was  salaried  by  BHS  for  her  services.     Prior  to  that  year,  MSA/BESP 
funds  paid  har  salary.     It  is  believed  she  will  be  kept  on  by  BHS. 

The  director  stated,  in  the  oft-quoted  Spring  1975  interviewi 

...  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  ESP.     1  work  for 
the  tnoney  and  also  because  Wong  told  me  to  go 
in  there.     BHS  is  normal  for  ^rticipation  in 
the  area  of  ESP  .   .   .  Now  we  have  an  518,099 
duplicating  and  process ing  print  shop  and  tra 
labs  and  everything  else  is  ESP. 

In  the  first  semester  of  operation,  prior  to  BESP  funding,  MSA  was 
allocated  512,000  by  BUSD.     Staff  salaries  were  provided  by  the  district 
as  well.     BHS  allocated  ADA  (Average  Daily  Attendance)   funds  based 
on  the  number  of  students  enrolled.     With  BESP  funding  approved  in 
June  1971,  MSA  was  allocated  549,131  for  the  1971/72  school  year. 

During  the  five  years  of  funding,  MSA  was  allocated  $234,556 
or  7.45  percent  of  the  total  SSSP  budget  for  individual  sites. 
Salaries,  including  fringe  benefits,  service  contracts  and  classified 
staff  salaries   (with  a  small  amount  for  certificated  hourly  staff 
salaries),  used  39  percent  ($92,225)   of  the  total  five  year  MSA/BESP 
Budget.     Capital  outlay  for  equipment  totaled  $54,361,  or  23  percent 
of  tha  total  budget.     Capital  outlay  was  priinarily  for  the  Reading  and 
iMath  High  Intensity  Learning  Centers.     Ins  true  tionai^^nd  office 
materials,  including  materials  for  the  HiLCs  and  other  books,  totaled 
$72,104,  or  31  percent  of  the  total  five  year  budget.     The  Reading 
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L^b  has  been  increasingly  utilized  by  the  conEnon  school^  and  the 
Math  Lab,   opening  in  January  1975^  has  alwmys  been  used  by  the 
coiranon  school. 

Role  of  Evaluation 

After  tha  first  semester  of  operation,  MSA  coimnitted  itself  to 
the  use  of  standardized  testing  of  its  students.     Primary  impetus  for 
this  was  the  increased  absenteeism  after  a  few  weeks  of  oparation  in 
Spring  1971^  and  the  growing  nur^er  of  complaints  frcHn  students  who 
were  having  troi^le  keeping    up  with  the  course  instruction.  MSA 
staff  then  gave  thm  CTOS  tests  to  all  students  and  discovered  that 
125  sttidents  were  reiiding  below  the  8th  grade  level.     The  result  was 
the  development  of  the  intensive  reading  lab  co^se.     To  deal  with 
similar  deficiencies  in  math^  a  ma-di  lab  ymm  also  planned  though  not 
Qperationalized  until  January  1975*     (tosenteeism  since  the  first 
semester  has  not  been  a  problera  at  MSA  in  either  the  skills  or  advance 
academic  programs , ) 

From  that  pointy  MSA  students  were  required  to  take  the  CTOS 
test  each  semester  (unless,  of  course,  they  "topped  out,"  scoring  at 
the  13*9  grade  level).     In  addition,  students  in  the  skills  programs 
were  measured  by  teacher  generated  tests  at  the  beginning,  middle  and 
end  of  each  s^  mester  to  record  their  progress  in  acquiring  reading  and 
math  skills.     From  ISA  field  notes ^  improved  scores  for  selective 
years  are  available.     In  the  Fall  1971  semester,  reading  compre*- 
henaion  scores  using  the  Gates  MacGinnitie  test  showed  an  overall 
increase  of  1*98  school  yrars  from  Septei^er  to  January  for  a  total 
of  48  students.     The  average  growth  achieved  by  96  students  who  took 
both  the  September  1972  and  June  1973  CTBS  tests  vms  1.4  years.  Of 
these  students,  86  percent  were  Black. 

In  the  Fall  1973  semester,  of  the  67  10 Ui  grade  ISA  sample 
students,   53  took  the  CIBS  reading  test,  55  took  the  language  test, 
and  16  took  the  math  test*     Q^ose  students  in  our  sample  who  did  not 
take  the  test  presum^ly  already  topped  out  prior  to  entering  MSA. 
Of  those  who  did  take  the  CTBS  read^  jg  test,  73.5  percent  (br  39 
students)  scored  at  the  12th  or  13t^^  ^jrade  level.     In  the  CTBS 
language  test,  56  percent  (or  31  students)  scored  at  the  12th  or  13th 
grade  level.     Of  those  students  taking  the  CTBS  math  test,  12.5 
percent  (or  tv/o  students)  scored  at  the  13th  grrade  level. 

In  the  Spring  1974  semester,  of  the  67  ISA  sample  students, 
eight  took  the  CTBS  reading  test,    i^our  took  the  languaga  test  and 
15  took  the  math  test.     Tra  students  scored  at  th&  12th  or  13th  grade 
level  in  reading,  two  .scored  at  thm  12t  i  or  13th  ^ade  leva!  in  = 
language  and  none  scored  at  the  12th  nr  13th  ^ade  "  frvel  in  math. 
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In  1974/75,  most  MSA  studants  from  TSA's  sample  were  sxempt  from 
the  CTBS  testing.     One  student   (out  of  our  67  s^ple  students)  took 
the  CTBS  reading  test  and  scored  at  the  5th  grade  level.     One  student 
took  the  language  test  and  scored  at  the  4th  grade  level.  Nine 
students  took  the  math  test  and  scored  between  2nd  grade  and  10th 
grade,  all  below  their  level   (11th  grade). 

Most  of  ISA's  sample  MSA  students  in  1974/75  did,  however,  take 
the  COOP  English  Test  which  has  a  standardized  score  set  at  a  mean 
ot  150  with  a  standard  deviation  of  ten.     Of  the  students  from  our 
sample,  tha  average  scores  in  the  Fall  1974  and  Spring  1975  semesters 
were  as  follows^ 

TABLE  4  I     MEAN  COOP  ENGLISH  TEST  SCORES, 
ISA  SATvlPLE,   MODEL  SCHOOL  A 


English  English  English  English 

Vocab-  Comp,    Level  Comp.    Speed  Expression 

Fall  1974        160.981  154.879  155.923 

n          54  58  52 

Spring  1975     163,449  161=196              160.882  157,844 

n          49  51                       51  45 


In  June  1972,   the  director  wrote  to  the  director  q£-  the  BESP 
program  defending  the  work  of  the  lavel  I  Evaluation  director.  A 
groi^  of  BESP  site  directors  had  met  to  discuss  grievances  against 
the  Level  I  director,  particularly  concerning  his  insistence  on  the  use 
of  Htandardized  tests ^  or  some  other  meaningful  device  for  rneasurement . 
In  the  letter  to  the  BESP  director,   the  MSA  director  statedi 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  Dr.  Pugh  [the 
Level  I  Evaluation  director]  and  you  were  far 
too  lenient  in  your  attitude  tov^rd  evaluation  in 
'dome  of  our  alternative  programs.  Schools 
that  rejected  the  use  of  standardized  tests  have 
had  almost  an  entire  year  to  develop  something 
in  its  place  .    ,    .   1  can't  but  wonder  if  the 
move  for  dismissal  would  have  materialized  if  Dr. 
Pugh  did  not  push  so  vigorously  for  some  form  of 
evaluation. 

His  attitude  toward  evaluation^  as  evidenced  in  the  letter,   has  be-- 
come  part  and  parcel  of  the  MSA  program. 

Another  form  of  evaluation  utilized  by  MSA  staff  was  the  stiident 
generated  evaluation  which  began  in  the  1971/72  school  year,  andi  has 
been  used  by  the  MSA  staff  and  student  body  each  year.     In  a  cover 
letter  addressed  to  students  regarding^  the  student  evaluation  of  the 
teachers,  the  director  statedi     ''MSA  is  the  first  group  of  teachers 
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to  agree  to  have  students  evaluate  them."     On  the  evaluation  form 
itself/  questions  asked  pertained  to  grading  systems  of  particular 
teachers^  course  assigraaents,  teaching  techniques^,  teaehing  atti- 
tudes towards  students,   students*  attitudes  toward  MS.^  in  general- 
Results  of  these  evaluations  are  not  available* 

Level  I  Evaluation  did  not  exercise  formative  evaluation 
techniques  until  the  Spring  1974  semester^  when  it  introduced  the 
0.0  -  1.0  scale  of  "Effective  Alternativeness . "     In  Alternative- 
ness,  MSA  ranked  between  0.2  and  0,3,   slightly  below  School  of  the 
Arts  and  second  lowest  to  On  Target.     On  the  effectiveness  scale 
MSA  scored  a  top  1.0.     In  the  combined  scale,  MSA  ranked  between 
0.2  and  0.3^  slightly  below  Genesis* 

MSA  staff  members  have  stated  at  different  times  that  their 
concern  in  the  basic  skills  program  v^s  the  "future  educatability 
and  eonployability-'  of  students,  not  political  education  or  cultural 
pluralism.     Progress  reports  Issued  by  Level        usually  nothing 
substantive,  stated  in  Fall  1971  that  "time  is  needed  for  MSA 
teachers  to  learn  how  to  offer  true  alternative  eAication,"  quite 
a  discrepancy  from  MSA  goals  and  philosophy*     By  Janiaary  1975^  Level 
I  revealed  a  better  understanding  of  the  MSA  design  and  stated i 
"The  educational  program  is  adult  directed,  which  provides  stability 
and  allows  a  particular  eoi^se  to  he  refined  over  time,     me  skills 
labs  and  in^servica  training  of  staff  served  to  make  the  program 
richer  in  instrraiental  resources  compared  to  the  conmion  school/' 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Level  I  evaluations  played  any  forma^ 
tive  role  in  the  sense  of  affecting  what  was  done  or  not  done  at 
MSA. 
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ABSTRACT 

On  Targat  School,  laimchad  in  September  1971  with  BESP  funding 
avolved  out  of  prior  vocational  and  caraer^orianted  programs  at 
Berkeley  High  School.     Although  called      school  OTS  actually  was 
a  supplemental  program  that  sought  to  impart  an  explicit  career 
orientation  to  courses  offered  by  the  BHS  Mathematics,  Science, 
Business,  Industrial  Arts  and  Home  Economics  departments.     As  the 
program  developed,  the  haa^^r  emphasis  was  on  the  first  three  of 
these  departinents ,  which  was  in  line  with  a  focus  on  white  collar 
careers  that  require  some  acquaintance  with  modern  technology  and 
science,  or  clerical  skills. 

Certain  classes  in  these  departments  ware  labelled  "OTS"  on 
the  premise  they  would  highlight  career  possibilities.     In  some 
of  these»-'e*g,  ,  Computer  Programting,  Introduction  to  Data  Pro^ 
cassing,  typing,  shorthand^-the  career  potential  was  obvious /  and 
these  included  familiar  staples  in  high  school  curricula*  In 
others-»e,g. ,  Trigonometry  and  Advanced  Biology—the  career  con- 
nection was  more  subtle*     Indeed^  ISA  observers  could  not  aiscern 
what  difference  an  "OTS"  tag  made  in  an  Advanced  Biology  class. 
A  few  classes  designed  under  OTS  £iegis  were  innovative;  notably 
Mm  Made  World,  which  investigated  the  interaction  between  man, 
society  and  technology,  placing  the  issue  of  career  in  a  wider 
context*     Field  trips  and  guest  speakers  were  also  part  of  the 
OTS  program.     BESP  funds  helped  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
maintaining  a  Computer  Center,  an  OTS  centerpiece. 

The  nunter  of  students  who  took  at  least  one  OTS  class  de- 
clined from  508  in  1972/73  to  212  in  1974/75*    This  was  due  mainly 
to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  classes  with  an  "OTS"  tag,  as  part 
of  a  phase-in  process,  and  to  the  loss  of  field  trips  and  guest 
speakers.     Generally,  the  trend  was  to  subsume  OTS  in  Career  Center, 
which  was  designed  to  respond  to  career  needs  and  interests  of  the 
entire  student  body  at  Berkeley  High.    The  absorption  of  OTS  into 
the  Career  Center  was  smoothly  consummated  in  1975/76.  but  OTS 
continued  to  receive  BESP  funds  as  a  distinct  budgetary  entity. 
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EI^R^NCE  IN  LOCAL  PLAN 


A  Berkeley  High  School  biQlogy  tea^iier  developed  the  OTS 
propGsal  submitted  to  OE/ESP  in  April  1971.     OTS  was  creatad^ 
according  to  the  propoaal^  "in  order  to  provide  students  with 
knowledge  about  careers  and  occupations  open  to  them.    The  BHS 
Business^  Math^  Industrial  Arts^  Science  and  Home  Economics 
departments  collaborated  in  daveloping  a  caraer^oriented  program." 

BUSD  has  had  d  short  history  of  vocational  education.  in 
1964/65,  Project  R.E*A.L,  began  at  the  high  school  level.  Funded 
with  Alameda  County  money,  it  focused  on  health  care,  and  pro= 
vided  students  with  exposure  to  the  processes  involved  in  seeking 
out  health  related  careers  and  the  nature  of  such  occupations 
(e*g*,  doctor,  nurse's  aide,  etc.)*    To  this  day*  Project  R.E.A.L. 
operates  within  the  Vocational  Education  Department  of  BHS,  These 
programs  offer  to  all  BHS  students  such  courses  as  Graphic  Corranuni 
cation.  Office  Experience,  Merchandising  and  Display,  Investment 
and  Hospitality  Careers,  in  addition  to  the  health  care  offering. 

In  1970,  the  city  of  Berkeley  funded  a  Jobs  for  Youth  Program 
originated  by  the  School  Board  president.    This  was  part  of  the 
"Dreams  for  Berkeley"  project,  and  focused  on  job  placement  for 
high  school  students.    The  BHS  Career  Center  had  its  roots  in  this 
project;  however,  it  was  not  utilized  to  its  full  potential  until 
it  was  merged  with  OTS, 

Finally,  with  the  promise  of  federal  funding  through  BESP, 
the  OTS  developer  was  encouraged  to  expand  his  original  design 
into  a  contained  program  providing  a  technological  career^oriented 
program  to  the  regular  BHS  math  and  science  curriculisn.  Field 
trips,  guest  lecturers  representing  business  and  industry,  and  a 
career  center  were  incorporated  into  the  OTS  design. 

The  OTS  curriculum  was  guided  by  three  principles i 

1,  vocational  preparation  in  the  high  school  through  the  work 
world  contacts,  field  trips  and  businass  courses/ 

2,  science  curriculum  designed  to  equip  studants  for  emplo^nnsent 
in  science  and  science-based  industry, 

3*     supplements  to  the  BHS  math  and  business  curriculua. 

During  years  1971-1975,  any  changes  in  the  curriculum  were 
staff  initiated.     Students  had  no  voice  in  determining  course  con- 
tent.   They  were,  however,  free  to  select  their  ovm  program, 

Couises  were  offered  in  block  sc^  duling  patterns  incorporat- 
ing spacers  and  field  trips  in  the  daily  offerings  and  providing 
students  the  opportunity  to  secure  necessary  graduation 


requirements  from  BHS.     At  first  operating  only  on  a  morning 
schedule,  OTS  very  soon  expanded  to  a  full  day  schedule.  During 
the  first  year  15  courses  were  offered,  including  Typing^  Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping^  Model  Office,  Fre-Nursing  and  Health,  Nursery 
Teacher  Mdes ,  Electronics,  Geometry,  Algebra  II,  Trigonometry, 
computer  Programming,  Advanced  Biology,  Physics  and  Physiology [ 
Other  courses  were  later  added;  some  of  these  were i  Chemistry 
(Spring  1972) ,   Introduction  to  English   (Fall  1973)  Physical 
Science   (Spring  1974) ,  Man  Made  World   (1973/74) ,  Planet  in  Peril 
(I975  ^^S) ,  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology   (1973/74)   and  Introduction 
to  Data  Processing   (1973/74) , 

The  technological  aspects  of  OTS,  primarily  developed  by  the 
directc       included  the  Computer  Center  and  coordination  of  the 
University  of  California  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science*  programs  with 
mm.     In  Fall  1973  an  OTS  staff  member  became  co-director  with 
the  original  director  managing  the  Career  Center  until  his  retire- 
ment in  June  1975. 


In  a  promotional  brochure   (BESP) ,  the  Computer  Center  was 
described  as  open  to  all  students,  helping  them  make  decisions 
about  themselves  through  personalized  testing.     The  computer  pro-- 
grainming  courses  were  geared  toward  their  application  to  future 
occupations,  whether  in  the  computer  SGience  field  specifically, 
or  in  helping  students  come  to  responsible  decisions  about  their 
future  careers,     it  was  integrated  into  the  Career  Center  services 
With  BESP  funds,  OTS  spearheaded  the  development  of  the  Computer 
Center  for  the  entire  high  school.     Available  equipment  prior  to 
BESP  was  put  to  use  by  OTS  staff  and  students  after  the  Summer 
1972  when  equipment  was  purchased  from  another  project   (ESEA)  in 
the  district. 


The  Career  Center  was  used  to  crain  staff ,  aides  and  students 
in  the  use  of  occupational  information,  media,   computers,  employ- 
ment agencies  and  related  occupational  and  career  literature.  As 
part  of  OTS,  the  Career  Canter  offered  career  reference  material, 
facilities,  personnel,  testing  materials,  contacts  with  the  busi^ 
ness  world,  agencies  and  institutions  needed  in  the  OTS  program. 
In  return,  OTS  provided  the  Career  Center  with  funds  and' personnel , 
enabling  the  Career  Center  to  enlarge  its  potential  and  deliver 
expanded  services  to  all  BHS  students,  not  just  those  students 
enrolled  in  OTS  designated  classes. 

Success  of  the  Career  Center  is,  however,  measured  by  its 
actual  use  by  students,  'Monthly  and  yearly  reports  through  Spring 
1975  indicated  aii  increase  in  the  SGrvices  offered  by  the  Career 

*The  original  director  still  maintains  an  office  there. 
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Center  and  their  use  by  students.  Following  is  a  table  showing 
the  nuntoer  of  times  students  utilized  the  Center's  services  and 
the  amount  of  services  provided  by  the  Canter* 

TABLE  li     UTILIZATIOT  OF  CA^R  CEOTER 
SSRVlCESy  1971/72-1975/76 

71/72     72/73     *73/74     *74/75  75/76 
1,  Counsals  students  Goncerning         "        ^  ~        ^~  — — — 

their  future  careers^  occupations        293        200       ,2,-400       3  280  725 
and  job  opportunities, 

2-   Issues  credit  to  students  for 

paid  and  voluntary  work  while  2  70  399  145 

going  to  school. 

3.  Provides  speakers  representing 

different  occupations^  who  may  be        863     1,302        4^324      4,448  200 
heard  and  consulted, 

4*  Provides  computerized  and  stan^ 
dard  interest  testing*  Informa-- 

tional  sound  slides  and  cassette  255        700        1,549      1,514  500 

tapes  related  to  securing  and 
holding  jobs  are  also  available, 

5*  Issues  work  pemits  which  all 

students  under  18  years  of  age  are  1,533         672  700 

reqi    red  by  law  to  hold  when  working* 


6,  Provides  library  materials  rela- 
tive to  all  kinds  of  occupations. 

7,  Aids  and  places  students  in  jobs 

which  include  work  experience  and  4g7 
work  reaction* 

8*  Provides  Career        ter  orien- 
tations * 


9*  Provides  compute rized  scholar- 
ship  information. 

10*  California  Occupational  Prefer- 
ence Survey  atoinistered* 


400 


156 


(70)  270 


300 


ToLals  1,411     2.202       10,543    10,605  3,320 

*lncluding  nunibers  of  enrolled  students  in  OTS  designated  classes. 
(  ) Classes  not  included  in  totals* 
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The  19/3/74  and  1974/75  school  years  indicate  a  tremendous 
increase  in  all  areas  of  the  chart.     Included  in  those  figures 
were  all  students  enrolled  in  OTS  classes.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  1975/76  figures  indicate  a  sharp  decrease  in  overall  use  of 
the  Center.     The  decrease  reflects  absorption  of  OTS  into  the 
Career  Center,  which  meant  an  end  to  OTS-designated  classes  ajid 
to  the  CTS  speaker  recruitment  efforts.     There  was  also  a  severe 
cutback  in  funds  for  consultants . 

OTS  designated  classes  were  those  Glasses,  taught  in  the 
coimnon  school,  in  which  students  received  ots  credit.     in  the 
BHS  class  schedules  issued  each  semester  from  1971  through  1975, 
OTS  designated  courses  were  listed  in  the  Mathematics,  Science, 
Business,   Industrial  Arts  and/or  Kome  Economics  departments  of 
the  common  school.     In  1975/76,  there  were  no  OTS  designated 
courses. 

By  the  Fall  1973  semester  OTS  was  described  in  a  news  release 
(issued  by  On  Target)  as  a  "drop-in  alternative  rather  than  a 
self-contained  sub-school,"    it  was  designad  to  provide  students 
with  experience  to  improve  their  chances  to  secure  jobs  or  enter 
a  higher  institution  of  education.     In  an  interview  in  January 
1973,  the  OTS  director  stated  that  whereas  the  initial  students 
attracted  to  OTS  were  college  p-ep  material,  by  the  second  year 
of  operation  the  mmjority  of  students  enrolled  in  OTS  classes  did 
not  plan  to  go  to  college.     He  attributed  this  to  the  change  in 
ethnic  composition  with  proportionaUy more  ethnic  minority  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  OTS  classes. 

According  to  the  director,  no  more  than  50-60  full  time  stu-- 
dents  were  ever  enrolled  in  OTS.     Each  year,  however,  there  were 
between  200  and  500  part  time  students  enrolled.     Students  could 
take  from  one  to  three  OTS  courses,  and  those  who  took  three 
courses  were  considered  full  time  OTS  students,  whereas  those  who 
took  one  or  two  courses  were  considered  part  time*     in  the  first 
year   (1971/72)   there  was  such  confusion  about  how  many  OTS  courses 
individual  students  took  that  enrollment  figures  are  unavailable. 
Following  is  a  table  for  student  enrollment  by  ethnicity  during 
the  three  subsequent  years.     There  were  no  OTS  designated  courses 
in  1975/76. 
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table;  2 1     STUDENT  PQPUIATION  BY  ETHNICITY,   1972/73  -  1974/75 


Native 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Chicano 

toierican 

Other 

Tota: 

n  % 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  % 

n 

1972/73 

248  49 

200 

39 

45 

9 

10 

2 

5  1 

508 

1973/74 

165  37 

195 

44 

67 

15 

5 

1 

10  2 

442 

1974/75 

88  42 

86 

41 

30 

14 

6 

3 

2  1 

212 

The  52  percant  drop  in  enrollntent  from  1973/74  to  1974/75  was 
the  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  nuinber  of  OTS  classes,  and  the 
loss  of  gueit  speakers  and  field  trips,  which  had  been  regular 
features  of  the  OTS  program. 

The  On  Target  staff  remained  a  stable  group  from  the  program* s 
inception  to  its  phase-in  in  1975/76.  Following  is  a  table  showing 
the  On  Target  staff  from  1971/72  through  1974/75  by  ethnicity. 

TABLE  3%     ST^F  BY  ETmiClTY,  1971/72-1974/75 

White        Black        Asian        Chicano        Other  Total 

n         %  n 

12 
10 
12 
7 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

%  n 

% 

1971/72 

9 

75 

2 

17 

1 

8 

1972/73 

8 

80 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1973/74 

9 

75 

1 

8 

1 

8  1 

8 

1974/75 

5 

71 

1 

14 

1 

14 

Notable  in  the  above  table  is  the  consistently  high  proportion  of 
white  teachers  involved  in  the  progrMti.    Most  of  the  staff  were 
from  the  BHS  faculty,  most  were  eredentlalled  teachers^    The  seven 
staff  members  in  the  program  in  1974/75  also  began  with  OTS  in 
1971/72,     Unlike  teadiers  at  other  alternative  schools,  none  of 
the  OTS  teachers  taught  in  any  other  BESP  school.     Each  taught  at 
least  20  percent  time  in  OTS  with  the  rest  of  tiie  teaching  tim? 
at  the  common  school  (BHS) , 

The  historical  development  of  the  Career  Center  through  OTS 
can  best  be  mderstood  by  use  of  a  chart.     Following  is  such  a 
chart  showing  the  origins  of  the  Career  Center  at  BHS  and  the 
final  outcome  of  the  Center  as  an  integral  part  of  the  BHS  student 
services. 
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CHART  1:     HISTORICAL  DE\^ELQPMENT  OF  THB  CAREER  CENTER 
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^  Work  ^\ 
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1971 


^  — T-'OTSV  ^CAREER  CENTER 


1975/76 


I 


CAREER  CENTER, 
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In  February  1975,  the  OTS  director  issued  a  mero  to  the  lESP 
Director,  recontmending  that  On  Target  School  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  Career  Center  and  Work  EKperience  programs  at  Berkeley  High 
School,     The  formal  inerger  of  these  prograins  would  then  be  considered 
the  BHS  Career  Education  Department,  it  was  suggested  by  the  BHS 
vice  principal.     In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  three  programs, 
^he  mSA  Program  (Math^  Engineering,  Science  Achievement)  which 
encouraged  minority  youth  to  enter  these  related  technical  fields, 
and  the  Career  EKploration  Courses  (such  as  Health  Occupation 
Education,  Model  Office  and  Planet  in  Peril)  would  be  incorporated 
into  the  new  program.     (Career  Education  never  attained  department 
status  in  BHS)^    Career  Education  courses  were  considered,  in  the 
1975/76  school  yaCr,  to  partially  fulfill  high  school  graduation 
requirements  for  all  BHS  students. 


Articulation 


Except  for  On  Target  School,  BESP  secondary  schools  emphasized 
a  liberal  arts  and  hmnanistic  approach  to  education.    OTS'  focus 
was  on  science,  math  and  business,  a  program  which  supplemented  the 
common  school  curriculum.     The  OTS  program  utilized  the  expertise 
of  BHS  teachers  from  such  departments  as  Home  Economics,  industrial 
Arts,  Math,  Business  and  Science  with  the  emphasis  on  future  caresr^ 
oriented  development* 

Administrative  difficulties  at  BHS  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1971/72  school  year  created  problems  for  On  Target  course  scheduling 
particularly  because  OTS  had  relatively  few  full  time  students 
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enrolled  in  the  prograin.     The  1969  Guidaline  Committee  for  Decen- 
traliEation  of  BHS   (a  BHS  administrative  committee)  stipulated 
that  200  students  were  tha  desired  minimum  enrollment  for  any 
sub-school.     Consequently,  OTS  arranged  witih  BHS  to  coiint  its 
students  in  terms  of  the  numbers  enrolled  in  its  classes.  Event- 
ually, BSSP  funds  were  allocated  to  OTS  on  a  3/3 ^  2/3  or  1/3 
student  basis.     A  full  time  student  was  enrolled  in  three  courses , 
totalling  15  units.     This  was  the  only  BESP  site  which  had  this 
type        allocation.     The  OTS  designated  courses  were  available 
to  any  BHS  student,  though  OTS  full  time  or  2/3  time  students 
were  given  priority  for  enrollment  and  allowed  to  go  on  field 
trips  automatically. 

Eecruitment  of  students  in  the  OTS  program  was  informal.  The 
"soft  sell"  approach^  according  to  the  director,  was  utilized  with 
publicity  focused  on  the  field  trips  and  field  studies.    At  the 
end  of  each  semester,  recruitment  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
avail^le  courses  for  the  following  semester  was  done  on  a  first 
come  first  served  basis.     Oftentimes,  students  who  wanted  one  or 
two  courses  were  prevented  from  enrolling  because  of  conflicts 
with  the  regular  BHS  program*    Vrtien  courses  reached  maximum  en- 
rollment, OTS  staff  then  suggested  other  courses  to  students, 
either  at  OTS  or  BHS.     Special  efforts  to  pi^licize  the  program 
were  made  at  the  West  Campus  Career  Exploration  program. 

In  1973/74,  the  BHS  vice  principal  stated  there  was  no  major 
attendance  problem  at  OTS.     Students  attracted  to  the  program 
V.  jre  felt  to  be  highly  motivated  in  the  specific  areas  of  study 
provided  by  OTS*     The  Career .Center  advertised  activities  and 
available  jobs  throughout  BHS.    Flyers  and  notices  in  the  BHS 
daily  school  bulletin  announced  guest  speakers  and  job  opportunities. 

Funding 

During  tha  period  of  BESP  funding.  On  Target  School  was  allo- 
cated less  than  2  percent  (559,631)  of  the  total  BESP  budget  for 
sites  between  1971  and  1976,     Of  those  funds  47  percent  was  spent 
in  1972/73  with  the  major  outlay  toward  the  purchase  of  computer 
terminals  and  materials  for  the  Career  Center.     Both  the  Career 
Center  and  the  computer  terminals  existed  prior  to  BESP.  The 
Career  Center,  begui*  In  1970,  was  funded  with  federal  money  through 
the  "Dreams  for  Berkeley"  project.    The  computer  terminals  were 
left  over  from  ar.^ther  ESEA-funded  project  and  were  purchased  by 
BHS  through  BESP  funds  during  SiMmner  1972,    Fourteen  terminals  were 
purchased  by  OTS,  primarily  during  1972/73  and  1973/74,     Of  the  14 
terminals,  most  are  located  off  campus,  namely,  at  King  and  Willard 
Junior  High  schools  and  at  East  Campus,     BHS  has  access  to  four-* 
one  in  the  science  department,  one  in  the  HILC  Math  lab  (the  lab 
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itself  was  purchased  and  developed  through  the  BESP  budget  of 
MSA),  one  in  the  Career  Center   (which  is  also  shared  by  the  Social 
Living/Home  Economies  classes) ,  and  one  in  the  computer  program- 
ming class.    The  sum  of  113,613,  or  23  percent  of  the  OTS  budget, 
went  toward  purchase  of  these  computer  terminals. 

Salaries  and  fringe  benefits  during  the  five  years  of  oper- 
ation used  43  percent  of  the  total  buaget  ($25,674),  most  of 
v.-hich  v.-ent  toward  classified  monthly  salaries.     By  1974/75,  no 
money  was  used  for  stipends  for  guest  lecturers  and  teachers 
were  not  released  to  accompany  students  on  field  trips.    At  this 
time,  massive  efforts  to  reach  the  total  BHS  student  body  became 
the  primary  emphasis  of  OTS.     Career  orientation  for  all' 10th 
graders  upon  entry  in  BHS  was  introduced. 

During  the  1975/76  school  year,  OTS  was  all  but  phased  into 
BHS.     Its  BESP  budget  amounted  to  $1,600.     On  March  10,  1976, 
OTS's  discontinuance  was  recommended  by  the  BESP  director.  He 
stated:     "The  program  is  career  oriented  and  has  been  able  to 
function  without  a  great  deal  of  input  from  the  Experimental 
School  Project."    Financing  throughout  the  five  yaars  was  directed 
toward  enrichment  of  the  BHS  curriculum  and  student  services,  e  a 
the  Career  Center.  •^•> 

The  secretary  of  the  program  was  paid  out  of  BUSD  funds  during 
the  1975/76  school  year,     in  addition  to  doino  clerical  work 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  Career  Center,  the  secretary 
also  was  instrumental  in  maintaining  and  supervising  the  entire 
Career  Center  for  BHS  in  general. 

Evaluation 

Because  OTS  was  not  an  autonomous  sub-school  of  BHS  the 
director  and  staff  felt  that  the  type  of  evaluation  and  measurement 
conducted  by  i^vel  i  was  irrelevant.     Nonetheless  Level  I  persisted. 

In  1972/73  Level  I  decided  to  administer  CTBS  tests  to  OTS 
students.     The  OTS  staff  regarded  this  venture  as  ridiculous  because 
OTS  offered  no  basic  skills  courses  in  reading  vid  math,  and  thus 
the  scores  would  tell  nothing  about  the  OTS  program.     Still,  Level  I 
managed  to  maJce  the  math  portion  of  l  .e  CTBS  test  mandatory  for  OTS 
students  in  1973/74.     In  1974/75  OTS  was  finally  exempted  by  BIS- 
from  the  CTBS  tests. 

Level  I  conducted  an  attitude  survey  each  year  through  1975/74 
Bacause  there  was  no  feedback  from  the  survey,  according  to  the 
OTS  director,  tl-ie  students  were  uncooperative.    The  OTS  and  Career 
Canter  directors  attempted  to  develop  their  own  attitude  survey 
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but  their  requests  for  help  from  Level  I  went  unanswered. 


On  Level  I*s  0,0  to  1^0  "Effective  AltBrnativeness  Scale" 
OTS  was  rated  slightly  below  ,1  for  "alternativeness , "  slightly 
^ove  *1  for  "Effectiveness/'  and  barely  ^ove  0*0  on  the  confined 
scale  I  which  placed  it  at  the  bottom  of  all  BESP  high  school 
programs , 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Level  I  evaluation  had  any  effeat 
on  OTS,  except  for  apparent  irritation  of  the  staff* 

The  OTS  staff  employed  several  standardized  instruments 
(e.g./  the  California  Occupational  Preference  Survey  or  the  Work 
Values  Inventory}/  but  these  indicated  the  students'  occupational 
preferences  or  aptitudes,  and  did  not  provide  measures  for  evalu- 
ating the  program* 
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SCHOOL  OF  THE  ABTS 


ABSTRACT 


For  personnel  in  the  Parfonning  Arts  Department  of  Berkeley 
High  School  ESP  was  a  providential  arrival  on  the  acena.     m  the 
district's  fiscal  crisis  circa  1971,  the  inolination  was  to  imDoaa 
severe  cutbacks  in  such  "frills"  as  drama,  dance  and  music,  rather 
than  in  basic  skills.     Faced  with  this  threat,  PAD  personnel  sub- 
mitted a  propcsal  to  crea-e  School  of  the  Arts  as  an  alternative 
sub-school  on  the  BHS  campus  to  secure  federal  funds  that  would 
reprieve  specialists  and  consultants  then  facing  dismissal,  and 
make  possible  the  purchase  of  musical  instruments,  mass  media 
equiiMient,  and  other  tangibles  essential  to  the  performing  arts. 
Moreover,  within  the  framework  of  the  sub-school  students  could 'be 
granted  course  credit  for  participation  in  stage  productions,  an 
activity  that  had  been  considered  extra-curricular  in  the 
school. 


After  a  year  of  planning  the  curtain  rose  on  S/A  in  Spring 
1972.    Credit  for  language  skil3s  and  history  was  given  for  courses 
offered  in  the  school.    S/A  students  took  their  math,  science 
and/or  physical  education  in  the  coimnon  school. 

S/A  tried  to  focus  on  multi-cultural  themes  and  to  attract 
Black  students,  but  ethnic  composition  was  a  persistent  problem. 
In  a  student  population  that  was  in  the  200  range,  except  for  the 
last  year,  1975/76,  when  it  dipped  to  150,  whites  constituted 
between  76  percent  (1972/73)  and  95  percent   (1975/76)  of  the  total. 
Comparable  proportions  obtained  for  the  staff,  and  althoug'  claims 
wore  made  that  a  more  equitable  ethnic  distribution  was  achieved 
in  hiring  consultant/classified  staff,  the  actual  difference  was 
modest.     In  this  category  64  percent  of  the  personnel  was  white. 

S/A  adequately  performed  the  role  of  a  federally  subsidized 
enrichment  program  for  PAD  and  did  provide  an  alternative  for  stu- 
dents who  were  bored  or  repelled  by  the  comnon  school,  and  had  an 
aptitude  for  or  affinity  with= the  performing  arts.     With  the  end 
of  federal  funding,  S/A  was  phased  into  PAD. 
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EhERGENCE  IN  LOCAL  PLMT 


S^ool  of  the  Arts  was  devaloped  by  the  chaiman  of  the 
ParfoOTing  Arts  Apartment  of  Berkeley  High  School,  and  encouraged 
by  the  BHS  principal*     Interest  in  establishing  a  performing  arts 
oriented  alternative  school  began  in  19S9^  during  the  organization 
of  Coimnimity  High/Genesis.     At  that  time^  however,  it  was  not  en^ 
couraged  by  BHS  a(ininistration  because  of  stipulations  set  forth 
by  the  1969  Guideline  Coirffliittee  for  the  Decentralization  of  BHS, 
There  was  fear  that  a  single  discipline  sub-sehool  would  reduce 
the  integrity  of  the  comprehensive  Berkeley  High  School* 

With  federal  funds  available  through  BESP,  the  chairman  of 
PAD  (who  was  also  district  coordinator  of  the  Performing  Arts 
program)  in  conjunction  with  the  PAD  staff  wrote  a  proposal  for 
the  Arts-orientad  alternative.    The  PM  staff  was  especially  in- 
terested in  a  sub^school  because  classified  specialists'  positions 
were  threatened  by  the  financial  crisis  in  the  district ^  which 
had  to  place  basic  skills  before  drana,  music,  etc. 

The  School  of  the  Arts  proposal  was  approved  by  OE/ESP  in 
Spring  1971,     But  a  planning  semester  was  scheduled  for  Fall  1971 
in  order  to  tighten  up  currimlum  and  recruit  staff  and  students. 
The  students  for  whom  the  program  was  oriented  werei     "(1)  those 
who  have  demonstrated  success  in  the  arts  though  not  necessarily 
proficient  in  basic  skills i   (2)     toose  who  are  seeking  a  broad 
culti^al  approach  to  the  arts;  and  those  who  wish  to  develop 

in-depth  skills  and  knowledge  as  a  ^rformance  specialist." 
(June  1971  Proposal  to  OE/ESP.) 

During  Fall  1971^  a  core  group  of  five  teachers  and  the  PAD 
director  planned  the  program.    All  but  one  of  the  teachers  were 
members  of  the  PAD,     ihe  non-PAD  teaser  involved  in  the  plarming 
semester  was  earlier  involved  in  the  development  of  the  Coitanunity 
High/Genesis  program.    He  saw  the  S/A  program  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing the  processes  for  students'  ^d  parents'  participation  in 
governance,  and  for  the  further  development  of  interdisciplinary 
hum.anities  courses  he  helped  pioneer  in  CHS  I/CSenesis, 

All^ough  this  former  CHS  l/Genesis  teacher  was  viewed  with 
some  distrust  and  uneasiness  by  his  more  tradition-bound  colleagues 
because  of  the  educational  iconoclasm  associated  with  CHS  I/Genesis , 
he  was  appointed  co-director  of  the  S/A  progrMi  in  the  first  semester 
of  operation.  Spring  1972^  and  remained  with  the  program  through 
June  1976, 

The  program  focus  developed  during  the  planning  semester  wag 
a  "imiversal  and  multi-cultural  study  and  practice  of  the  arts^ 
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based  on  the  belief  that  the  study  of  artistic  creation  can  pro^ 
vide  every  individual  with  a  vision  into  the  soul  and  cultures  of 
humankind"       (S/A  self  description  of  first  18  months  of  operation. 
Spring  1973)  .     Performing  arts  productions  and  perforniance  ax- 
periences  ware  eonsidarad  co^curricular ,  providing  practical  appli^ 
cation  of  skills  rather  than  learning  by  simulation  only.  The 
intended  Gurriculum  was  to  integrate  arts,  drara/  music,  foreign 
languaqe  and  corrjrj^ni cations  skills  in  the  areas  of  writing,  TV, 
radio,  film  making  and  an  English/history  humanities  core  course. 
Hath,  science  and  physical  education  requirements  were  to  be  ful-- 
filled  through  conmon  school  courses.     The  result  was  that  E/A  was 
not  an  autonomous  program,  but  rather  an  enrichment  program  for 
the  cormnon  school's  PAD, 


Courses  offerad  during  the  five  years  of  operation  ware  not 
any  different  from  performing  arts  courses  found  at  any  large 
urban  high  school.     They  included!     theatre  workshop,  performance 
workshop,  stagecraft,  costume  production,  music  history,  classical 
drama,  glee  cli±is,  harmony,  marching  band,  concert  band,  conduct- 
ing, stage  band,  basic  musicianship,  and  dance  production* 

With  BESP  funding,  mora  specialized  courses  were  made  avail- 
able and  oftentimes,  through  these  courses,  the  multi-cultural 
emphasis  of  the  program  was  brought  forth.    These  courses  included i 
Black  Drama #  Jazz/Modarn  Dance,  Israeli  Folk  Dance,  Greek  Dance, 
Jazz  Folklore,  Rock/Soul  Instrumental,  The  Art  of  American  Politics 
and  Law,  The  American  Mind^  Environment:    Hmnan  and  Natural i  Dream, 
Myth  and  Magic,  and  Children's  Theatre  Workshops 

Academic  oriented  courses  ware  offered  such  as  Creative  Writ= 
ing.  Developmental  Reading  and  Writing,  and  English  Composition. 
BESP  fiinds  were  used  to  develop  radio  broadcasting  studios  and 
telavision  and  video  studios.     Classes  in  radio- journalism,  tela-- 
vision  and  videotaping  were  offered. 

S/A  and  PAD  shared  facilities^  staff  and  materials.  However, 
they  did  maintain  some  serr^lance  of  separate  identities  through  tha 
students  involved  in  tha  progr^s*     S/A  students  could  enroll  in 
PAD  courses  and  receive  S/A  credit^  but    PAD  students  could  not 
enroll  in  any  S/A  classes.    Most  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
program  were  white  high  achieving  students*     There  were  never  more 
than  10  or  15  students  who  required  specialized  attention  for  basic 
skills.     S/A  course  requirements  v;ere  such  that  at  least  15  students 
had  to  enroll  in  a  course  before  the  course  would  be  taught.  Con= 
sequently,  basic  skills  students  were  systematically  kept  out  of 
the  program  by  a  self-perpetuating  situation.     If  each  year  there 
were  not  enough  of  them  to  warrant  basic  skills  courses,  then  it 
becane  necessary  for  them  to  seek  accorrmiodatiQn  elsewhere. 
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The  S/A  structure  provided  perfoming  art.^  related  courses 
to  high  achievers y  who  were  in  the  main  white  students.  Recruit- 
ment of  Black  students  wae  attempted  each  semester  but  never 
proved  very  successful*    One  staff  me^er  stated i     "Black  House i 
College  Prep,  etc» ,  confiscated  a  lot  of  Black  students.  Since 
School  of  the  Arts  is  not  Black  enough^  no  new  Black  students  come. 
We  get  white  and  whiter,"    The  Black  students  sought  out  by  S/A 
were  the  high  achievers,  but  these  students  seemed  to  find  other 
programs  in  which  to  participate^  such  as  College  Prep,  the  Black 
Studies  Department  of  BHS,  etc,. 

Another  effort  to  deal  with  institutional  racism  was  hiring 
some  minority  consultants r  however,  the  credentialed  S/A  staff 
were  for  the  most  part  white  PAD  teachers*     Onm  S/A  staff  member 
stated;     **The  accidental,  unintended,  side-benefits  from  BESP 
funding  were  t     1)    minority  staff  jobs  (not  in  the  BUSD  teacher 
overage) ^^which  helped  the  community  unemployment  problem,  smd  2) 
the  elective  program  was  kept  alive  in  the  secondary  level.  If 
it  hadn-t  been  for  these,  1  vrould  have  long  ago  told  Washington, 
D.C*  to  take  their  money  and  stick  it  up  their  ass*" 

To  recruit  students  in  the  program,  S/A  staff  and  students 
paid  visits  to  West  Campus         Myssey  with  a  bevy  of  talent  shows, 
media  demonstrations ,  and  publicity  of  special  courses  provided  at 
S/A.     Federal  funds  were  used  to  construct  a  piano  lab  equipped 
with  15  pianos.     This  lab  enticed  same  students  into  the  PAD,  in 
the  Spring  1974  progress  report,  the  directors  claimed  that  the 
piano  lab  had  attracted  Black  students  *    During  that  semester,  40 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  piano  classes  were  Black t 
Piano  classes  were  incorporated  into  the  PAD  curriculum  in  1973/74, 
Thus,  students  from  the  conmon  school  enrolled  without  having  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  S/A  program. 

The  presence  of  a  Black  jazz  musician  on  the  staff  was  also 
used  to  entice  Black  students  into  the  program.     But  this  apparently 
was  no  more  successful  than  other  recruitment  devices*  Following 
is  a  table  of  student  enrollment  at  S/A  from  Spring  1972  through 
June  1976  by  ethnicity. 
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TABLE  1 1   smmm  population  by  etonicity, 

SPRING  1972  -  1975/76  " 


Native 


White 

Slack 

Asian 

ChiGfino 

Ainarican 

Other 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n  % 

Sp,  '72 

151 

76 

31 

16 

8 

4 

7 

4 

3  2 

1972/73 

142 

76 

30 

16 

6 

3 

3 

2 

6  3 

1973/74 

165 

S4 

18 

9 

4 

2 

5 

3 

4  2 

1974/75 

174 

82 

23 

11 

11 

5 

2 

1^ 

1 

1975/76 

142 

95 

5 

3 

3 

2 

200 

187* 

196 

211 

150 


*63  students  left  Sept.  72-Feb.  73^  14  students  left  Feb-?^ay  1973. 
Totals     77  +  187  ^  264 ^  figures  include  grads. 


Notable  in  the  figures  is  the  overwhelming  whit€i  majority  during 
the  five  years  of  operation.    The  usual  form  of  recruitmant  was 
through  student  word  of  motith,  and  with  so  many  white  students, 
it's  not  surprising  they  raoruitad  primarily  white  students.  There 
was  no  seleetion  process,  students  naadad  only  to  apply  and  were 
openly  accepted  into  the  progrm.    As  a  last  resort  to  involve 
Black  students  in  the  program,  S/A  and  College  Prep  worked  out  an 
arrangement  whereby  College  Prep  students  received  performing  arts 
credit  for  one  Collage  Prep  course,   "Coirununication  and  Futurism." 
Begun  in  1975  (Spring)  it  was  first  taught  by  the  C*  P.  Director, 
In  Fall  1975,  though,  it  was  taught  by  a  white  male  from  PAD  (who 
also  taught  in  Agora/Genesis)  and  was  lecaived  poorly. 

Students  enrolled  at  S/A  were  retired  to  take  three  out  of 
five  classes  in  the  school.    Math,  science  and  most  of  the  physical 
education  requirements  were  satisfied  at  the  coMnon  school/ 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  overlap  among  PAD  teachers  and  S/A 
staff.     The  PAD  chairman  continued  as  co-director  of  S/A  during  the 
five  years  of  operation.    Following  is  a  table  showing  the  S/A  staff 
by  ethnicity  between  Spring  1972  and  Spring  1976. 
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2i 

STAFF 

BY  ETtmiClTy^  SPRING 

1972 

a. 

975/76 

Vrtiita 

Black 

Chicano 

Total 

n 

% 

n  % 

n 

,  % 

Sp,  1972 

17 

74 

5  22 

1  4 

23* 

1972/73 

16 

84 

1  5 

1  5 

1 

5 

19** 

1973/74 

12 

80 

2  13 

1 

7 

15+ 

1974/75 

9 

82 

2  18 

11++ 

1975/76 

6 

86 

1  14 

7 

*  12  certif icatedi  11  classif iad/consultants ?  including  6  white ^ 
4  Blacky  1  Asian 

14  cartificated;  5  classif iad/consultanta ,  including  4  whiter 
1  Black 

+  11  certif icatedi  4  classified,  including  2  white,  1  Black, 
1  Chicano 

++  9  certificated J  2  classified,  both  white 


Despite  claims  of  hiring  consultants  or  classified  staff  who  were 
not  whita  ^  non-^white  consultants/classified  staff  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.     During  the  five  years  of  operation,  22 
classified/ consultants  were  employad  at  S/A^  of  these/  14  (64%) 
were  white,  6  (27%)  were  Black,  1  (4%)  was  Chicano  and  1   (4%)  was 
Asian,     In  all,  the  proportion  of  white  staff  to  white  students 
was  about  the  same , 

Most  of  the  certificated  staff  at  s/A  shared  their  tiine  with 
PAD,  and  some  even  shared  time  with  other  BHS  departmenta  and 

other  BESP^  schools*  Following  is  a  t,ahle  shov/ing  the  number  of 
S/A  certificated  staff  over  the  five  years  of  operation  and  the 
various  assignments  they  had  in  addition  to  their  s/A  assignment. 

TABLE_ J. CERTIFICATED  STAFF  BY  ASSIGNMENT. 
SPRING  1972  ^SPRING  1976 


At  S/A 

At  Other 

At  Other 

_Only^ 

At  PAD 

SESP 

BHS  Depts. 

Total 

Spring  1972 

2 

6 

4 

12 

Fall  1972 

1 

6 

5 

12 

Spring  1974 

1* 

2* 

2 

9 

Fall  1974 

1 

5 

1** 

2 

9 

Spring  1976 

5 

1*  ** 

2*** 

7 

*     Two  staff  workers  were  at  both 

PAP  and  Me 

ist  Campus, 

**  Co^diractor 

Ag/Gen 

(not  the  s 

ame  one  as 

in  1975/76) * 

***    One  teacher 

at  BHS 

and  BESP 

(co-director  Ag/Gen) . 
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As  an  enrichinent  program  for  PAD,  s/A  maintained  a  unique 
identity  within  the  whole  eKperimental  schools  project.  Though 
^ther  BESP  programs  were  enrichiMnt  prograins  for  the  ccsnmon  sehool, 
|/A  was  the  only  one  geared  to  artistic  expression  through  drama, 
Hiusic,  media,  dance,  etc.    With  an  enphaais  different  from  the 
^thar  eJ^arimental  programs,  S/A  attempted  to  cooparate  with  these 
programs  in  order  to  enhance  their  academic  and  multi-cultural 
ginphases  with  perforraing  arts  ^d  media  related  experiances. 
trough  sharing  resources  with  College  Prep,  Black  House,  or  the 
slack  studies  Department  of  BHS,  S/A  was  abla  to  claim  involvement 
ifi  dealing  with  institutional  racism. 

In  addition,  productions  geared  to  a  multi -cultural  or  ethnic 
tprust  were  incorporated  into  the  "corOjat  racism"  drive,    some  of 
-tpese  were!     Purlie ,  Serpent  and  Elhajmalie,  The  Me  Nobody  Knows. 
Hddler  on  the  Roof  and  Baraarda  Alha.  — —   _  ' 

S/A  aimed  student  recruitment  drives  at  Odyssey  and  Mast 
C^pus  HUT  programs,  particularly  for  the  Black  students  in  thosa 
^^ograms.     However,  the  intent  was  to  increase  Black  students' 
;ijivolvement  in  S/A  rather  than  achieve  any  degree  of  articulation 
^j#tween  Odyssey  or  Hui  with  S/A, 

Through  pad  and  the  director's  involvement  with  the  distriet- 
\iAm  performing  arts  program  (he  was  coordinator  of  it) ,  s/A 
^f^lated  to  every  grade  level  in  BUSDi  howaver,  it  was  not  a  con- 
^tfious  goal  or  plan  to  do  so,  rather  coincidental  because  of  the 
hjft  and  the  director. 

Over  the  five  years  of  BESP  funding,  S/A  was  allocated  6.41 
^gyeent  of  the  total  besp  sites'  budget.    This  amounted  to  1201,712 
\deral  investaient  in  the  S/A  program  was  primarily  in  the  area  of 
Salaries  for  certificated  hourly  staff  and  classified  staff  and 
%jisultants'  fees,  with  61  percent  or  1122,511  thus  expended. 
N^pital  outlay  and  equi^ent  expenditures  amounted  to  $61,494,  or 
^4  Percent  of  the  total  budget.    In  this  area,  special  talavlslon 
radio  equlpmant,  mualcal  instruments,  stage  materials,  and  the 
s^^o  laboratory  were  acquired  with  BESP  funds,    instructional  and 
^ffxcB  materials,  including  books,  musical  scores,  etc.,  used  10 
e^^cent  (or  $19,973)  of  the  total  S/A  budget  over  the  five  years. 

PAD  was  the  benefactor  of  BESP  funding  of  S/A.    PAD  had  access 
the  equipraent,  musical  inatrianents,  television  and  radio  broad- 
%^ting  studios,    and  other  resources  bought  with  BESP  funds. 
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During  the  1975  Spring  semester,  S/A  hmgsun  exploring  the  role 
the  program  would  play  after  BESP  funds  ended  ^    The  staff  viewed 
total  phase-in  as  a  means  of  e^anding  PAD,     in  addition,  the 
staff  felt  larger  classes  and  less  variety  due  to  reduced  funding 
(particularly  in  1975/76  with  $9,169)  necessitated  the  incorpora- 
tion of  S/A  into  PAD*    Within  PAD^  more  students  would  be  accoimno- 
dated  and  the  budget^  staffing  and  curriculmn  overlap  problems 
would  be  resolved  once  and  for  all. 

The  S/A  program  always  was  integral  to  the  PAD*    Through  BESP# 
S/A  broadened  performing  arts  resources  and  successfully  carried 
the  PAD  and  its  staff  through  financially  threatening  years, 

EVALUATION 

In  the  five  years  of  operation,  the  S/A  staff  was  critical  of 
the  Level  I  evaluation  COTiponent,    The  staff  requested  assistance 
from  Le%^l  I  to  evaluate  affective  goals,    s/A  wanted  to  measure 
the  connection  between  successful  performanca  on  stage  and  success-^ 
ful  performance  in  academic  subjects.    Such  a  measure  was  never 
designed.     Instead,  S/A  issued  evaluation  questionnaires  to  students 
which  covered  program  content,  student/teacher  relationships^  pro- 
gram administration,  and  student  voice  in  declsien-making.  One 
of  the  co-directors  tabulated  the  results.    They  were  used  as  a 
descriptive  measure,  conmunlcating  to  the  staff  student  attitudes 
and  satisfaction  with  the  S/A  progr^. 

On  Level  I's  0.0-1,0  "Effective  Alternatlveness"  scale  S/A 
ratings  were:     for  altematiwness ,  between  .2  and  ,3,  slightly 
above  MSA,  and  third  lowest  Mnong  BESP  high  school  progr«ns;  for 
effectiveness,  slightly  above  ,2,  second  lowest;  on  the  combined 
"effective  alternative"  scale,  between  0.0  and  *1,  second  lowest 
to  On  Target, 

With  respect  to  standardiied  testing,  most  S/A  students  were 
exempted  from  taking  the  CTBS  because  they  had  topped  out  at  the 
98th  percentile.     In  1973/74,  CTBS  scores  In  both  reading  and 
math  are  available  for  only  10  students  in  lSA*s  sample  of  49  10th 
graders  at  S/A,    The  results  of  the  CTBS  testing  of  10th  graders 
in  our  sMple  who  took  relying  and/or  math  are  as  follows: 
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TABiiE  4 1     DISTRIBUTION  OF  C^S  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS, 

ISA  smpm,  SCHOOL  of  the  acts 


Scoring  At% 

7th  grade  or  below 
sth-loth  grade 
llth-ipth  grada 

Total 
n 


Fall  1973 


Spring  1974 


leading 

Math 

Readinq 

Math 

6% 

33% 

12% 

33% 

33% 

4% 

25% 

61% 

33% 

96% 

63% 

100% 

99% 

100% 

100% 

18 

3 

22 

8 

Of  the  ISA  sample  studants  who  took  the  CTBS  test  in  the  Spring  1975 
ana  were  then  in  the  11th  grade,  all  but  one  scored  about  the  11th  ' 
grade  equivalency. 

In  1974/75,  students  did,  however,  take  the  COOP  English  Test 
which  has  a  standardized  mean  score  of  150  and      standard  deviation 
of  10.     Of  ISA's  sample  students  who  took  the  test,  the  average 
score  was  at  least  one  half  of  one  standard  deviation  above  the 
mean  as  noted  below. 


TABLE  5: 

MEAN  COOP  ENGLISH  TEST  SCOiffiS* 

ISA 

SAMPLE  ^  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  ARTS 

English 
Vocabularv 

English 
Compr ehen  s  io  n 
Level 

English 
Comprahanaion 
Spaad 

English 
Expression 

Fall 
1974  n 

162,040 
25 

158,870 
23 

157,364 
22 

Spring 
1975 

n 

163.500 
12 

157,333 
12 

156.33 

;2 

157,909 
11 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX 
EFFECTIVE  ALTE^ATIVENESS  SCALE 


In  the  Spring  1974  sweater  the  Laval  I  formative  evaluation 
component  of  the  Berkalay  E^arimental  Schools  Prograir  rated  all  the 
thai-axisting  BESP  sites  on  a  0,0  to  1,0  "Effeetive  Alternativenass" 
scale.     The  sites  were  first  rated  for  "alternativeness # "  then  for 
"ef f ectivaness r "  and  tten  ttosa  two  scores  were  multiplied  to  produce 
a  corA>ined  "effective  alternative"  rating,     Thus^  if  a  site  were 
rated  *8  for  "altemativaEs"  and  ,2  for  "effectiveness,"  its  "affective 
alternative"  rating  would  be  ,16  (i*e,,  ,2  x  ,8)  * 

"Alternativenass"  ^ibraced  these  five  factors i     emphasis  on 
ethnic  identification,  empJmsis  on  personal  growth^  freedom  allowed 
students/  emphasis  on  political  education,  and  cultural  density  (i,e*, 
presenGe  of  art  works,  library  aaterials  displays  and  other  OTltural 
artifacts  that  signalled  the  presence  of  culture  as  a  major  contextual 
variable) , 

"Effectiveness"  embraced  these  three  factors i    emphasis  on  basic 
skills,  clarity  of  objectives,  and  efficient  organization* 

Level  I's  ratings  of  the  sites  on  this  scale  in  Spring  1974  are 
inclyded  in  our  site  descriptions^ 


